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CUNARD LINE. 
NOTICE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of Collision, the Steamers of this Line 
take a specified course for all seasons of the year. 

On the Outward Passage from Queenstown to New York or Boston, crossing 
Meridian of 50 at 43 Lat., or nothing to the North of 43. 

On the Homeward Passage, crossing the Meridian of 50 at 42 Lat., or nothing to 
the North of 42. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
| 


ABYSSINIA - - Oaptain Murphy MOROCCO - - Oaptain McNay 
ALEPPO ‘ee  « Captain Jones ' OLYMPUS - — =- Oaptain Billinge 
ALGERIA -_ - Captain Watson , PALMYRA -  ~ Captein Farquharson 
ATLAS - - - Oaptain Hoseason PARTHIA - - Captain McKay - 
BATAVIA -  - Captain Mouland | RUSSIA - + Qaptain Cook 
BOTHNIA - - Captain McMickean SAMARIA - « Captain Brown 
OHINA - - Captain Gill SARAGOSSA - - Captain Leitch 
DEMERARA - - Captain Jones SOOTIA (Pddle atmr.) Captain Lott 
HECLA - + Captain Purdon | SOYTH - «+ Captain Hains 
JAVA - -  - Captain Martyn _ SIBERIA - + Captain Harrison 
KEDAR - -  - Captain Stewart SIDON - - - Captain Davies 
MALTA - -  - Captain Durrant | TARIFA - - - Captain Tutt 
MARATHON - - Captain Garratt TRINIDAD - - Captain Ferguson 


Appointed by her Majesty's Postmaster-General to safl every Tueeday and every Satarday. 


The following or other Royal Mail Steamers are intended TO SAIL FROM LIVERPOOL 
via QUEENSTOWN: 


MARATHON For Boston direct'Thurs., Jan, 4 *RUSSIA -For New York, Sat, Jan. 20 
CHINA - -For New York Sat. Jan. 6 SIBERIA «- For Boston direct, Thars., Jan. 25 
SAMARIA - For Boston direct, Thars., Jan. 11 PARTG@IA - For New York, Sat, Jan. 27 
ABYSSINIA For New York. Sat, Jan. 13 ATLAS ~- - For Boston direct, Thurs, Feb, 1 
HECLA - - For Boston direct, Tburs., Jan. 18 


No Steerage Passengers carried on Voyages marked thus* 


Rates of Cabin Passage-money: 15 GUINEAS, 17 GUINEAS, and 
21 GUINEAS, according to the accommodation. 


RETURN TICKETS (available for Six Months): 830 GUINEAS. 
* Rates of Passage-money by the Steamers carrying no Steerage Passengers: 
on CABIN, TWENTY-SIX POUNDS; SECOND CABIN, EIGHTEEN 


RETURN TICKETS (available for Six Months): CHIEF CABIN, FORTY- 
FIVE POUNDS. 
Children between Two and Twelve Years, Half.Fare. 


DOGS not taken on any terms. 

a. To aprevens disappointment or difficulty, Passengers are respectfully informed that 
Packages of Merchandise will not be allowed to be shipped as Luggage, or with their Luggage. 

All Cabin Passengers are allowed twenty cubic feet of Personal po gon eden but the 
Agents do not guarantee to reserve room for more than that quantity; an be charged 
freight on their Personal Luggage whon it exceeds half-a-ton measurement. 


The Passengers and Goods for New York are Intended to be landed at Jersey City, within the 
jurisdiction of the Custom-house of New York. 

Freight payeble eithor here or in America, at the current rate of Exchange for Bankers’ Buls on 
thedate of Steamer’sarrival All risks of river craft, ighterage, and fire to be borne by Shippers, 

Goods will only be taken subject to the clauses and conditions printed in the Bills of Lading 
of this Line. 

Letters for Consignees, or others, must pasa through the Post-office. None will be received at 
the Office of the Agents. 


Parcels will be received at the Office of the Agente Aere until Six o'clock on the Evenings 
previous to sailing. 


Drafts issued on New York for sums not exceeding £10 free of charge. 

ga Apply at the Company's Office, New York, to Cuas. (1. Francerrn, Agont; at the Company's 
Office, Boston, to James ALEXANDER, Agent; in Halifax to Wittyam Cunarp; in Havre, to s 
and Mac Iver, 21, Quai d'Orleans; in Paris, to Burna and Mac Iver, 12, Place de ja Bourse; tn 
London, to William Cunard, 6, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C, and 
28, Pall Mall, 8.W.; in Durdce toG and J. Burss, 11, Panmure Street; in Glaagow to G. and 
J. Boras, 30, Jamaica Street; in Belfast, to A.G. S. McCuiioca and Son, 26, Donegall Quay: 
in Queenstown, to D. and C. Mac Iven; o1 in Liverpool. to 


D. & C. MAC IVER, 


Liverpool, Decamber 14, 1874. 8, WaTER STREET. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE LEGISLATION. 





N commencing our Volume for the year 1877, we may 
not inappropriately take a short review of the effects, 
as far as they can at present be discerned, of recent 





Mercantile Marine Legislation. So much has been 
done by the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1867 to 1876, and so 
much still remains to be done, and so much to be undone, that it 
is well to discuss the situation early in the year. 

Amongst the things yet to be done are the following :— 

1. To abolish the demoralising system attendant on the issue 
of advance notes.” 

2. To make provision for the more speedy settlement of sea- 
men’s wages. 

3. To strengthen the hands of masters and officers by placing 
seamen in a proper position as regards subordination on 
board ship, and to more effectually punish long-shore 
loafers, who improperly ship themselves as A.B.’s. 


* On this subject we would especially ask our readers to refer to our 
articles in the Nautical Magasine for August, 1875, and January, 1876, 
entitled ‘The Advance-Note System.” 
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2 MERCANTILE MARINE LEGISLATION. 


4. To inquire into, and, if necessary, to legislate upon maritime 
contracts.* 
. To abolish compulsory pilotage. 

6. To come to some understanding as to the supply of seamen, 
and the use of school-ships. 

7. To effect arrangements with Foreign Governments for the 
suppression of desertion and crimping, and for the mutual 
engagement and discharge of seamen in an orderly manner. 

8. To obtain for the minister at the head of the mercantile 
affairs of the country a seat in the Cabinet. 

9. To amend the statutes respecting merchant shipping. 

10. The extension of the Contagious Diseases Acts will require 
consideration, but as these Acts form no part of Mercantile 
Marine Legislation, the question as to them will have to be 
considered separately. 

The above items form a very imposing array of some things to 
be done before any successful, or, to say the least, any useful 
attempt can be made to consolidate the Merchant Shipping Acts. 
Whether any of the above subjects can be taken in hand next 
session it is impossible for anyone at this present moment to form 
an opinion, but that they will all have to be discussed and arranged 
in due course is certain. It is to be hoped that no more attempts 
at sensational and fragmentary legislation will bar the way ; it is 
also especially desirable that the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876 
may be left alone for a year or two, as an experiment likely to 
furnish data on which a solid superstructure may be thereafter 
raised. No really permanent legislation can come about unless the 
Act of last session is fairly tested, and it cannot be fairly tested 
if it is pulled about and patched. The legislation of 1876 contains 
so much that is novel, so much that is apparently good, and so 
much that is doubtfal, that it will, on that account alone, be wise 
to leave it in operation for at least a couple of years. By that 
time the good in it will have brought forth its good fruit, and that 
which is doubtful will have been thoroughly exposed. 


Cr 


* On this subject we would refer our readers to a pamphlet by Mr. J. T. 
Dawson. Henry Young, Castle Street, Liverpool. Price, One Shilling. 
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In making the following remarks we presume that our readers 
‘are well acquainted with the provisions of the Act of 1876, and 
of the alterations effected thereby in the previously existing 
statute law. To enable them to judge what has still to be done, 
and what is of far more importance, what has not to be done, they 
must understand what was done in 1875 and 1876. We there- 
fore recommend them to procure that excellent copy of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, with notes, by Courtenay P. Ilbert, 
Esq.,* one of the barristers employed in drawing up the Bill. 
A shipowner should not only become acquainted with the provisions 
of the Act of 1876, but he should also grasp the reasons and 
principles on which its clauses are founded. 

Merchant shipping legislation has been made the battle-ground 
of two rival principles. 

The principle latterly advocated by the Government has been 
that of personal responsibility. In order to ensure the sea- 
worthiness of ships and the safety of life at sea, the advocates 
of this principle contend that it is necessary that the shipowner 
and shipmaster should be held responsible for the condition 
and loading of the ship under their control. If the persons 
who undertake the duty of sending a ship to sea, and navigating 
her at sca, do not know whether she is seaworthy, their ignorance, 
it is reasonably contended, must arise from culpable neglect of 
duty, and they must be held to be responsible if and when by that 
neglect they cause danger or loss to third parties. If, knowing 
the condition of the ship, they send her to sea in an unseaworthy 
state, they commit a criminal act, and will have to suffer for their 
misdeeds to a still greater extent. The opposite principle is, that 
the Government should be made to undertake a motherly super- 
vision of the Mercantile Marine, and should lay down minute 
regulations as to the construction, condition, equipment, and 
loading of ships, and by means of a large staff of officers, should 
pry into every ship and ascertain that the regulations are fully 


* “The Merchant Shipping Act, 1876,’ by Courtenay P. Ilbert, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Kent & Co., J. D. 
Potter, Pewtress & Co, and through any bookseller or chartseller. 
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complied with before allowing her to go to sea. The one principle 
is, that the shipowner should do his work himself, and suffer if he 
neglects it; the other principle is, that the State should see that 
the shipowner complies with certain specified regulations, and 
relieve him of all responsibility in the matter afterwards. The 
current of legislation in England has alternately favoured one 
and then the other of these two opposite principles, but has fully 
adopted neither. 

It is a fact that the principle of minute State interference and 
State certificates is favoured in the Steam Navigation Acts; in the 
fourth part of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854 ; in the Passengers 
Acts ; and in the Chain Cables Acts. In the earlier of these Acts, 
the Government of the time advocated and carried measures of 
minute interference with the business of daily life, whilst, in the 
later Acts, the Government having grown wiser, have done all they 
can to upset the principles of their former Acts. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, is an Act absolutely void of 
any basis of intelligible principle. In some clauses, it favours 
dictation and interference on the part of the State, and in others, 
it repudiates such interference entirely. It legislates on some 
matters that had better have been left alone, and it does not touch 
other matters that are of very great importance to the well-being 
of ships and sailors. The cause of this state of things is, that, out 
of doors, sense and calm judgment have for some few years been 
subordinated to sentiment, emotion, and expediency. 

The Act of 1876 goes so far as to require the appointment of a 
highly-paid technical staff of lawyers, assessors, surveyors, &c. 
A wreck commissioner receives a salary of, say, £3,000 to £5,000 a 
year; a legal department entails, we have heard, an expenditure of 
somewhere about £50,000 a year, and a surveying staff costs 
somewhere about £70,000a year. These are burthens self-inflicted 
on the shoulders of the British taxpayer through his recent indul- 
gence in sentiment against shipowners. 

On the one hand, the advocates of State interference have 
secured a good score in one or two clauses of the Act, and 
in the £70,000 for surveyors, and on the other, the advo- 
cates of the personal responsibility theory have scored many 
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points by the passing of Clauses 4, 5, and 6 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876. As regards the clause for the detention 
of unsafe ships about to go to sea, again the personal respon- 
sibility side have there scored a point or two, inasmuch as the 
6th Clause is less onerous than the similar clause in the Acts of 
1871, 1873, and 1875. At present, a ship cannot be detained unless 
she is about to proceed to sea—that is to say, unless the owner 
assumes the responsibility of using her ; whereas, under the Stop- 
Gap Act, an unseaworthy ship could be impounded wheresoever 
she might be and whether she were about to be used at sea or not. 
The 6th Clause, so far as we can form an opinion from reading the 
shipping papers and local port news, has apparently worked well, 
has given satisfaction to all parties (except, of course, to the owners 
of unseaworthy ships), and has often been effectual. The local de- 
taining officers seem to have worked with judgment, under very 
carefully prepared instructions, and the hon. member for Derby has 
not again visited the Assistant-Secretary, at his suburban villa, in 
the dead of night, to pull him out of bed ona wild-goose chase after 
a phantom ship. | 

The newspapers received from the outports containing accounts 
of ships interfered with, would appear to lead to the conclusion 
that the clauses as to the constitution of Courts of Survey have 
been (as we always said they would be) a dend letter. The ship- 
owners had a theoretical grievance so long as some such tribunals 
did not exist; but with that grievance they also possessed the 
privilege dear to all Englishmen of grumbling incontinently. They 
could dilate with infinite zest on the ignorance, stupidity, &c., &c., 
of the Board’s staff. Now that all questions can be tried in the 
light of day, the shipowners seem to be far too practical as men to 
call the courts into requisition. We can, of course, only come to 
this conclusion by watching the newspapers publishing shipping 
news day by day. It may be that we have formed a wrong 
conclusion, but if so the Board of Trade returns will soon 
set us right. The staff of the Board of Trade (see the Par- 
diamentary returns) is probably now the best organised and 
most accomplished aggregation of practical men to be found in 
the world; whilst amongst the non-practical element in it may be 
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found many of the best of our merchant officers. It is not, there- 
fore, likely that the department will be led into errors, as was the 
case when they were unprovided with the practical element in the 
shipwright staff. One reason why the local ship detainers are less 
likely to act precipitately than before is that they know of the possi- 
bility of this appeal to the Court of Survey; but on the other side one: 
reason why these local officers will act with firmness and con- 
fidepce when they once move is that if they are wrong they know 
the judge of the Court of Survey will be able to deal justly between 
all parties. The ship stoppers merely act as an inspector of police 
does in the case of some civil offences by asubject. They detain the 
ship informed against if there appears to be good reason for so 
doing. In the case of a man brought before an inspector of police 
the constable is the informant. In the case of ships an ofticcr,. 


technically known as a ‘‘ woodpecker,” appears generally to be 
the informant. In each case a magistrate or judge investigates. 
and decides where any decision is necessary, and further detains 
or rcleases as he thinks fit. 

We havo already remarked that we think the new provisions and 


machinery as to detention are working well. The most conclusive 


proof of this is, that watching the shipping intclligenco, as we do | 


almost hourly, and having a large staff of correspondents and 
agents connected with our Magazine, we have not heard of any 
case in which an appeal has been seriously made against an order 
of detention under the new system. This is not because nothing 
has been done by the ship stoppers, for unless we are wrongly 
informed, many vessels (some very recently reclassed) have been 
detained as unseaworthy, and others for overloading. The owners,. 
however, have found it to accord better with facts, to accept 
the Board of Trade's action as indicative of unscaworthiness, 
rather than to rely on classification, or their own agents, or Courts. 
of Survey, for proofs of seaworthiness. 

Under the 7th Section of the Act the shipowners’ assessors, who 


are to accompany Board of Trade officers in making surveys of 


ships under provisional detention,- are to be nominated by the 
Local Marine Board at a port where there is such a Board, and at 
places where there is no Local Marine Board, by a body of local ship- 
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owners approved by a Secretary of State as nominees. The Secre- 
tary of State has not ‘‘approved’’ of any local body of shipowners 
as nominees of assessors, and therefore the shipowners, except at 
the eighteen principal ports, would have been bereft of the use of 
their own surveyors but for the action of the Board of Trade, who 
have instructed their principal officers that ‘‘ where there is no list 
of assessors, and the owner or masters require under Section 6, 
Sub-section 5, an assessor to accompany the Board of Trade sur- 
veyor during his survey, the owner or master should as a general 
rule’? name one for himself. The functions of the shipowners’ 
surveyor are important, and if he and the Board of Trado surveyor 
agree that the ship is seaworthy, she may be released. The ship- 
owner at a port where there is no Local Marine Board, is better 
off than at a port where there is one, for he is subjeci to no tram- 
mels in his selection, while the man he does select is accepted by 
the Board of Trade as having just as much power as a nominee on 
the list of a Local Marine Board. Ifthe case comes into a Court 
of Survey, then of course the nominee of the shipowner no longer 
acts as the assessor of the Court is to be appointed by the 
judge. (A circular on this subject will be found in “ Our Official 
Log.’’) 

The principles of Clauses 14 and 15 have afforded much food for 
discussion. These clauses are regarded as being very important 
concessions by the Board of Trade. The staff of Lloyd's Register 
in assisting Mr. Plimsoll, contended very hard that all ships should 
be driven into classification. Classification alone it was contended 
should prevent the Board of Trade interfering with and detaining 
ships. Once let a ship be classed in Lloyd’s Rogister, she should 
be deemed to be seaworthy. Once let a ship be unclassed, and 
she should be subject to the evils of detention. The President of 
the Board of Trade took a firm stand against this view. He said 
with truth, that an irresponsible trading society should not be trusted 
with such vast powers; and contended that while compulsory 
classification and survey of all ships was undoubtedly bad in 
principle, such a survey and classification, if required and recog- 
nised by Statute Law, must be undertaken by a Government depart- 
ment amenable to Parliament. The fourtecnth and fifteenth sections 
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are regarded by the other side as an important abandonment of the 
principles urfed by the Board of Trade, for under these sections, 
not only do the Board of Trade give up powers conferred on them 
by former Acts, but they are actually required to issue certificates 
of seaworthiness to ships which their own officers may have 
declined to pass: and they are to issue certificates of seaworthi- 
ness on the report of a court, assisted by an assessor or 
assessors who may be wholly irresponsible for any advice or 
Opinion given. This being the case, the advocates of classification 
urged that it would have bcen much better to have left the matter 
in the hands of the registry societies, and for the Board of Trade to 
have accepted their classification as evidence of seaworthiness ; or if 
the Board of Trade would not do this, but would insist on issuing cer- 
tificates themselves when their own officers are not satisfied, it would 
have been better for the Board of Trade to have proceeded in sucha 
case on the report of the officers of a recognised permanent society, 
rather than to have depended on the temporary services of an 
assessor, whose interest in the question ceases when he has been 
paid for such an opinion as he may choose to give. This sort of 
argument will possibly have weight with the outside world, and 
may be troublesome to meet; but for ourselves, we must confess 
we see nothing or little in it ; we do not sce that a point has been 
gained by the advocates of survey by organizations outside the 
Government Staff: on the other hand, it appears to us that an 
important blow has been aimed at compulsory statutory inter- 
ference with the details of construction. The most curious point 
is, that these clauses which in tendency are destructive of Govern- 
ment Surveys and Records at one end of the scheme, are found in 
the same Act with clauses of an opposite tendency, notably those 
interfering with the loading of foreign ships, and inaugurating a 
complete system of load-line records by bringing coasters as well 
as other ships within the system of marking and recording lines 
and discs. 

The Sixteenth Section again furnishes an instance of the lessening 
of statutory surveys, and in this case it is ‘‘ passenger steamers’”’ 
that are freed from survey. Any steamship may now carry twelve 
passengers, and although as a passenger steamer the requirements 


Se iy 
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of the law applicable to the equipments of all passenger steamers 
must be fully complied with in her case, she is totally exempted from 
preliminary survey. We believe that this section was intended to 
meet the case of steam-tugs taking a few persons to and from 
ships; those other cases in which screw steamers, carrying 
heavy cargoes, may still have room for a few passengers; and 
small steam launches which are a nuisance to everybody. It is 
doubtless a great convenience, pecuniary and otherwise, for 
many persons to be able to take passages in tugs and cargo 
steamers, and for pleasure-parties to use steam-launches, and 
it would be monstrous to expect any such steamers to come up in 
any way to regular passenger steamers. Besides, in travelling 
in a steamer for which a passenger certificate would be de- 
clined if applied for, the few passengers run no more risk 
than the crew, and not so much as the firemen. The 16th 
Clause pulls a ring off one end of the stick of modern legis- 
lation, and so compensates for one or two rings pushed on at 
the other end of the stick. There seems to be a sort of see- 
saw arrangement* by which one clause, or set of clauses, 
tightens some restrictions, and another clause, or set of clauses, 
loosens others. Steamers carrying only twelve passengers are, of 
course, subject to detention at any moment as unseaworthy ships 
if their boilers, &c., get out of repair ; and it would, we repeat, be 
much better to abrogate the system of survey and certifying all 
other passenger steamers under the fourth part of the Act, and 
thus leave them also to be dealt with for unseaworthiness, like 
those carrying twelve passengers. 


* Coat CaRGO IN PASSENGER SHips.—“ The accompanying copy of a 
minute issued on the 5th inst. by the Board of Trade to their district 
principal officers, relative to the carriage of coal in the hold of passenger 
ships, has been forwarded for publication :—‘ The principal officer is informed 
that for the future no passenger ship should be allowed to clear for any 
voyage, under the Passengers’ Acts, having coals stowed together with 
other cargo in the same compartment, always excepting goods which are 
evidently of a non-combustible character. Where a compartment is divided 
by either a fixed ora moveable bulkhead, it is to be regarded as two compart. 
ments.—Thomas Gray, Dec. 5th, 1876.’—Note.—This minute is to be taken 
as superseding that of the 17th ultimo.”—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 
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A steamer carrying more than twelve passengers is, a8 we 
have before pointed out, by her certificate, practically exempted 
from interference on account of general unseaworthiness, and the 
owners practically protected from having to pay compensation to 
persons injured by explosions of boilers, &c., while the steamer 
without that certificate is liable to be detained on information 
lodged by rivals, firemen, stokers, and others, and the owner has 
no certificate to fall back upon and shield himself under, in the 
event of an explosion. From a shipowner’s point of view it is 
a balance of disadvantages. Is it more to his disadvantage to 
make the builder comply with the Board of Trade requirements 
for preliminary survey, or to escape them and come in under 
the liability for detention and for damages? Whether, as a 
fact, the boilers of unsurveyed steamers are safer than those sur- 
veyed, or vice versa, will be proved hereafter by comparing the 
explosions and breakdowns of the two classes of ships that will 
now be running side by side ; but, from a public point of view, we 
think it is better, and more likely to conduce to the safety of life, 
that all should be uncertified alike, and the responsibility left solely 
with the owners. 

As regards Section 18, ‘‘ overloading of foreign ships,’’ we have 
not been able to ascertain that many foreigners have been inter- 
fered with. If this be the case, it spoaks well for agents in this 
country who are entrusted with the loading of foreign ships, 
and furnishes, at tho same time, an earnest to foreign Govern- 
ments that the British Legislature, while taking upon itself 
the vast powers of regulating the loading of the ships of 
all nations (and of all constructions, build, and descriptions) 
visiting the United Kingdom, has not exercised them in a 
way to drive the foreigner from our docks and harbours. The 
18th Clause is deemed, in well-informed quarters, to be, in 
principle, the most objectionable in the whole Act. It was the 
outcome of a coalition botween the humanitarians and the British 
shipowning interest. The British shipowner, seeing that he could 
not escape from certain trammels, thought the best way would be 
to trammel the foreigner also, and thus the clause was, for the 
time, inevitable. If it is a useless clause, however, it is still an 
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evil so long as it remains in the Statute Book, for it is a direct 
invitation to the Governments of other maritime countries to 
take into their hands the management of British ships in their 
ports. If they once begin by accepting our invitation, there is no 
reason why they should limit interference with our ships to mere 
questions of overloading. 

To pass to other sections. The only sections concerning which 
we have heard any strong opinions, and have received any letters, 
are Mr. Plimsoll’s* sections (21 and 27). As regards Section 21, 
the “ inextinguishable lights,” we hear many strange stories, 
emanating chiefly from persons whese desire for economy is most 
praiseworthy. We hear that they are ‘‘ dangerously combustible,”’ 
that they are ‘‘ explosive,” that they are ‘‘ poisonous,” &c., &c., 
the truth being, according to the high authority of Dr. Frankland, 
that they are perfectly non-explosive, and that their only chance 
of combustion is by immersion in water. They contain no 
acid or corrosive substance whatever, and if the metal case is 
not intentionally opened, will last good for fifty years. They 
are a great invention; the only misfortune is that at present 
they are a monopoly. Other lights, inextinguishable in water, 
may be invented hereafter, but, as matters stand, Mr. Plimsoll has, 
by this clause, while contributing very greatly to the safety of the 
sailor's life at sea, also contributed towards the success of a 
specific invention. 

The clause as to grain cargoes seems to be working unobtru- 
sively. We have not read of any difficulties or prosecutions under 
it, though we have noticed reports of several ships arriving with a 
list. There seems to be a very erroneous faith in shifting boards, 
to the neglect of many other and better means of security. 
Experience shows that the best way to secure a cargo of grain 
from shifting, is to keep the compartments in the hold full. If we 
take a bottle, and half fill it with water or shot, the most ingenious 
amongst us would be puzzled to keep the water or shot from 


* Onur readers, of course, remember that the only sections of the Act of | 
1876 which belong to the hon. member for Derby are Sections 21 and 27, 
“ Inestinguishable Lights,”’ and “‘ Load.lines in Coasters.” 
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shifting when the bottle is rocked about. But if the bottle be 
filled, the most ingenious would be puzzled to make the water or 
shot shift. And so it is with grain cargoes, if arrangements were 
made by means of feeders to keep the compartments in the hold 
full of grain, it cannot shift. We learn from a correspondent 
that a practice has grown up in some ships, of carrying parcels 
of grain for different owners, and of putting each parcel in a 
separate compartment in bulk. The consequence of this is that 
the grain in each compartment shifts, and the partitions form no 
sufficient element of safety. 

The clauses as to deck-loads are 28 and 24. Clause 23 imposes 
tonnage fees and dues on all deck cargoes brought in or taken 
away by foreign-going ships, and treats all ships British and 
foreign alike. Itis a ‘clause for taxation, and has nothing to do 
with seaworthiness. It is interesting because it touches on the 
debatable ground on which shipowners have been most sensitive, 
and the Board of Trade officers most determined; and it is 
important, inasmuch as it has introduced, and we may say, placed 
in permanent occupation of the Statute Book, a strong out-post 
in favour of establishing a system of gross tonnage admeasure- 
ment, a system, generally conceded by persons who have discussed 
the subject thoroughly, as the most practicable of the equitable 
schemes yet put forward for the measurement, and, therefore, for 
the taxation of shipping. 

Mr. Courtenay P. Ilbert, in his admirable edition of the 
‘* Merchant Shipping Act, 1876,”’ appends the following notes to 
Section 23 :— 

‘‘ This section is new. It was argued that the existing system 
of levying tonnage dues offered a direct encouragement to the 
carriage of deck cargo. A ship is supposed to pay dues in pro- 
portion to the space in or on her which is available for the carriage 
of cargo and stores. She really, however, pays dues in proportion 
to her registered tonnage, and that tonnage does not include cer- 
tain spaces on deck which are used for the carriage of cargo or 
stores, and, therefore, add to the ship’s carrying capacity. The 
present section, as originally introduced, provided that where a 
space not included in the registered tonnage of a ship was at any 
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time during the voyage used for the carriage of goods, the ship’s 
carrying capacity, being pro tanto increased, should be taxed 
accordingly. 

‘The section was, however, altered in Committee, and in its 
present form it provides for taxing only the space for the time being 
occupied by the goods. 

‘The section does not apply to ships employed in the colonial 
coasting trade (see s. 44).” 

‘‘A ‘home-trade ship’ shall include every ship employed in 
trading or going within the following limits—that is to say, the 
United Kingdom, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Alderney, 
and Man, and the continent of Europe between the river Elbe and 
Brest inclusive” (17 & 18 Vict., c. 104, 8. 2). 

‘‘The object of the provision as to the memorandum is to facili- 
tate the collection of the dues. The authority, e.g., the dock com- 
pany collecting the dues, ordinarily ask for the certificate of registry 
which shows the tonnage, and charge the dues accordingly. They 
have no power to compel the production of the log-book, and, 
therefore, without some document equivalent to the certificate of 
registry, would not know the amount of the extra tonnage upon 
which the dues were to be levied.”’ 

The importance of the clause is enhanced partly because it 
imports into legislation for the first time a new definition of cargo, 
viz., the definition ‘‘deck cargo,’’ and partly on account of the 
comprehensiveness of the definition so introduccd. 

The section commences as follows, viz. :— 

“Tf any ship, British or foreign, other than home-trade ships 
as defined by the Merchant Shipping Act, 185-4, carries as deck 
cargo, that is to say, in any uncovered space upon deck, or in any 
covered space not included in the cubical contents forming the 
ship’s registered tonnage, timber, stores, or other goods, all dues 
payable on the ship’s tonnage, shall be payable as if there 
were added to the ship’s registered tonnage the tonnage of the 
space occupied by such goods at the time at which the dues 
become payable.” 

It will be seen that the term ‘‘ deck cargo,’’ so far as the 23rd 
Section is concerned, includes “timber, stoves, or other goods.” 
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The wording is peculiar, and very noteworthy. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers no doubt intended to express something by these very 
remarkable words not to be gathered from them at once by a 
hastily-formed opinion, or at all by the uninitiated mind of the 
outside world. 

The mind initiated into the mysteries of ships and shipowning, 
and goods carried in ships, after a careful study of the words of 
the section above quoted, comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ deck 
cargo”’ under that section includes, for taxing purposes, every 
description of cargo that it is possible to carry in spaces not 
included in tonnage, excepting only passengers and cargoes of 
cattle so carried. The words ‘‘ deck cargo’’ include, for taxing 
purposes, under that section, ‘‘stores.’”’ Practically, then, the 
space occupied by everything carried on the deck of a foreign- 
going ship, whether cargo or whether stores, excepting only 
passengers and animals carried as cargo, is to be measured and 
to pay dues. 

A ship can only carry three descriptions of articles on her deck, 
and these three are equipments, cargo, and stores. A question 
of some difficulty may arise whether certain articles come under 
the definition of ‘‘ equipments” or ‘‘ stores’’; but if articles there 
carried are not ‘‘ equipments,”’ they are certainly cargo or stores. 

The ship’s boats, the steam winches and cranes, would, we 
suggest, come within the category of equipments, and the space 
occupied by them would not be liable to measurement under 
Section 23. Animals carried on deck as cargo are not, we think, 
‘‘ goods,” and the space occupied by them would not be liable to 
measurement under that section, but animals carried as food, either 
to afford fresh meat or milk for passengers or crew, would appear 
to come under the definition of ‘‘ stores,’ and the space occupied 
by them is legally liable to measurement under that section. The 
‘‘five spare or store spars’’ that may be carried on deck, coming 
under the definition of stores, and being carried as stores, the space 
they occupy would appear to be liable to measurement under the 
section. The Board of Trade have taken a very lenient view in 
the matter of stores carried on deck, and have instructed their 
officers not to include live animals; and it follows, therefore, that 
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it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to refuse to exempt 
also meat-houses, or houses or spaces on deck occupied solely by 
stores for victualling the crew. Practically, the exempting of stores 
of food of live animals is in favour of rich companies. Sailing-ship 
owners do not, as a rule, provide cows, pigs, sheep, and fowls for 
the use of the crew. The exempting of ship’s stores, carried 
on deck, leads to leaving more cargo space below for freight- 
earning purposes, and to the placing of the crew’s food on deck in 
& position where it would be liable to be lost in heavy weather. 
A case was not long since reported in a local shipping paper, 
where such a loss happened by the washing away of deck erec- 
tions, and the crew was starved. 

As regards the 24th Clause which enacts a penalty for carrying 
goods of heavy wood, or more than three feet of light wood on 
deck, we have not noticed in the press that any serious 
infringements have been perpetrated, though a great deal has 
been written concerning the meaning of the terms “light” 
and ‘‘heavy’’ wood goods.* It has, we believe, been found 
that the permission to carry any amount of deck cargoes 
of wood all summer, and to carry three feet of light wood 
goods all winter, has done justice to most parties, and has 
not seriously interfered with trade. In lieu of the sweeping pro- 
hibition clause of Mr. Plimsoll, which would have stopped deck 
cargoes altogether, the clause of the Government has effected 
what a prudent shipowner would do if left alone. Some of our 


* Licht Woop Goops.——The following corrcspondence has taken place on 
the subject of the measurement of light wood goods :—“ To the Board of 
Trade, London.—Gentlemen,—I have just seen in the Shipping and Mercan. 
tile Gazette the copy of a letter from you, dated Nov. 29, to Messrs. R. 
Wade, Sons and Co., Hull, in which you state—‘The Board of Trade are 
willing that all “light fir goods” other than decals and battens come under 
the designation of “light wood goods,” always provided that the extreme 
contents of any one piece do not excecd seven cubic feet.’ I sell a very 
large quantity of both round and partially square small mining timber—say 
from 44 to 8 inches in diameter—-of all lengths; also telegraph poles, fir 
redwood from Norway, which is measured, some by calliper and some string 
measure. Please give me your decision if all red and white timber, round 
or detenture, not exceeding seven cubic fect, is for string or calliper 
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correspondents have notified to us that ships have arrived with 
three feet of light wood goods as deck cargo all over the deck, 
and bales of other cargo on the top of that. This is quite within 
the law, as there is no limit to deck cargoes other than cargoes of 
wood; but as the height of the whole cargo, for purposes of 
measurement, is taken as to the top of the highest bale from the 
deck, the deck tonnage, on which dues are payable, would 
probably be doubled by an additional bale of goods carried on the 
top of a deck cargo of deals. This will scarcely pay. 

The action of the Board of Trade in the matter of live food 
carried on deck, as well as in the matter of timber cargoes,™ has 
very much tended to lessen uncertainty, and to promote continued 
fair trade. The rule adopted as regards light and heavy wood 
goods is, that light fir goods, other than deals and battens, come 
under the definition of light wood goods if the extreme contents 
of any onc piece does not exceed seven cubic feet. We presume 
that the exempting phrase ‘‘ other than deals and battens’’ in the 
above rule does not mean that deals and battens are not to be 
carried. We are led to this opinion because the Act expressly 
provides that deals and battens, or other light wood goods, may 
be carried to a height not excecding three feet. The Board of 
Trade definition, therefore, can only apply to ‘‘ other ” light wood 
goods. The wording is hazy, but the intention is accepted by the 
trade thankfully. 

The sections relating to deck and load-lines appear to be 


measure for deckload, as the difference between string and calliper is 
considerable ? My friends in Norway are anxious to get your decision on 
this point to guide them, in shipping their cargoes this winter, as to what 
shall be put on deck. Yonr early answer will greatly oblige,—Yours, &c., 
William Chellew.—Point, Devoran, Cornwall, Dec.8, 1876.’’ “ Board of Trade, 
Whitchall Gardens, Dec. 14, 1876.—Deck Cargoes.—Sir,—In reply to your 
letter of the Sth inst., I am directed by the Board of Trade to inform you 
that they intend that the measurement of wood goods for the ‘ seven cubic 
feet limit’ should be arrived at by string, and not by calliper measure.— 
Yours, &c., Thomas Gray.—Wm. Chellew, Point, Devoran, Cornwall.” 


* We arc in this matter much guided by letters that have appeared in 
our contemporary the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 
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working very well. From all we hear from our correspond- 
ents -we gather that owners, with a few exceptions, have 
complied with the Statute in a reasonable and proper spirit. 
Some few discs are, however, marked so ridiculously high, that 
in the event of the loss of the ship the owner would be self- 
convicted of a flagrant and deliberate intention to wilfully over- 
load his ship. The owners, who out of a sort of a bravado continue 
to place the discs too high, had better take thought and mend 
their ways while there is time, for they may be sure that the 
Courts will deal with them with proper severity should their ships 
get into trouble. They may run for a time without a mishap, but 
when the inevitable mishap does come, the fact that it has long 
been courted will tell terribly against them. 

The Twenty-seventh Section is Mr. Plimsoll’s own, having been 
inserted in a hurry-skurry sort of way on his motion, on the last 
day but one of the session. We confess that we have never been 
wholly able to comprehend the utility of this section; but thero 
may be something behind it, only yet known to those gentlemen 
who still believe in the possibility of framing a load-line rule. 

The clauses as to investigations into shipping casualties appear 
to be working well. We notice that an important Wreck Inquiry 
has been held at Westminister. The Wreck Commissioner, who is 
now a judge, will be able to settle many points of law and fact 
in his Court hitherto setted in other courts. It may come about 
that the Admiralty division of the High Court of Justice will find 
its work done in the Wreck Commissioner’s Court. If this should 
be so, seeing that the Court has power to inflict costs, the 
masters, owners, and officers of the merchant service ought not to 
be the only persons to divide the costs with the Board of Trade. 

We are not aware that much more can be said at present, but 
when Her Majesty’s Ministers, Mr. Plimsoll and his followers, and 
the shipowners, shall propound their intentions, it is possible that 
discussion on merchant shipping matters may again wax hot. In 
the meantime (although collisions appear to have been very frequent 
of late), whether it be owing to Mr. Plimsoll’s denunciation, or 
to the Liability Clauses of the Act, or to the action of the Board of 
Trade officers, or to the prospects of being tried before the Wreck 
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Commissioner ; whether it be owing to any or all of these causes, 
the small shipowner, the ‘‘costermonger of the sea,’ is being 
‘* put down,” ‘‘ stamped out,” and the reports received and posted 
at Lloyd’s, and contained in the Shipping Gazette, show a sur- 
prising decrease in the number of wrecks of British ships, and in 
the quantity of wreck announced as washed ashore on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom ; and strange as it may seem, a ship going 
through the process of ‘‘ breaking up” in a shipbreaker’s yard, 
is a sight that may again be sometimes indulged in after a lapse 
_ of some twenty years. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


2e=o HE ‘* Maritime Rights of Nations,’ which were very 
| oe materially modified by the Paris Declaration of 1856,* 
| are of very ancient date. For nearly six centuries 






““ belligerents were allowed the right of capturing 
enemies’ goods or vessels wherever found on the high seas, and 
as a consequence they possessed the power of searching for 
enemies’ goods on board neutral ships. 

But the exercise of that power, or “ right of search,’’ as it has 
from long usage been questionably styled, did not remain undis- 
puted until 1856, as stated by some writers who base their argu- 





' * The Declaration was as follows :— 

1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ goods with the exception of contraband 
of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under enemies’ flag. 

4. Blockade, in order to be binding, must be effective, that is to say, 
maintained by a force, sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. 

To this very important Declaration all nations may be said to have become 
parties, with the exception of the United States of America, 


= 
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ments on that erroneous assumption. The principle that ‘‘ free 
ships make free goods” was stoutly contended for by the Dutch in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, whose country was 
then the great bonding warehouse of Europe, and who, when 
holding the position we now do, as the largest carriers by sea, 
entered in 1650 into a Treaty with Spain containing that condition. 
Indeed, Great Britian, who fought so bravely and vigorously against 
‘‘the world in arms’ to maintain the right of search, herself 
conceded by Treaty the principle of free ships making free goods 
to Portugal in 1654, and to Holland in 1667, and it was likewise 
introduced into the celebrated Treaties of Utrecht in 1780, as well 
as into Pitt’s Commercial Treaty with France. 

It is true the principle that free ships make free goods never 
became the Law of Nations until the Paris Declaration made it so. 

But what is International Law ? 

I ask this question broadly, because a few writers of the present 
day argue that the Parliament of the United Kingdom can deal 
with it as with its own laws. They forget that as International 
Law has none of the Statutes or precedents which constitute the 
laws of individual States, it cannot, if for no other reason, be 
dealt with by the Legislature of any one country. - But fhere are 
other reasons. 

International Law appears to me to be simply an agreement, or 
rather understanding, between nations to secure justice and right 
for each, or for the subjects of each, and for the benefit and peace 
of mankind. 

Nevertheless, it is of a character which, happily, cannot be 
broken with impunity, for it is the grandest and most righteous of 
all laws. Nor can it be infringed without the sanction of the 
other nations who have accepted it, any more than a law of Great 
Britain can be repealed without the consent of the Queen, Lords, 
and Commons. 

Some writers are amazed that an agreement of such vast import- 
ance as the Declaration of 1856 should have been entered into by 
Great Britain without the sanction of Parliament, and I am far from 
saying that the opinion of Parliament should not have been taken ; 
but the Parliament of the period must have considered it a 

c 2 
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necessity or an advantage to ourselves, for had it not been so 
considered it must be assumed that, under such circumstances, 
the Opposition would have marked their dissent by a vote of 
censure against the Ministry of the day. 

There is no assembly in the world more alive to the in- 

terests of the country than the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom. Men who speak before they think may 
talk about the sacrifice by certain statesmen of the best 
interests of their country, but it is idle talk. However much 
the different sections may disagree, or however long the struggle, 
whenever it is apparent that a change has become imperatively 
necessary for the progress of the nation and the welfare and 
happiness of the people, all parties, either actively or passively, 
adopt it. In doing so they set at naught ‘‘ the wisdom of 
their ancestors,” ignore the practices of ancient times, and in 
recent years have wisely swept away many traditional superstitions, 
as regards the modes of conducting buth war and commerce :—and, 
we have prospered in disregard of all the rules formerly laid down 
to ensure our prosperity. 
;+ Grotius, Vattel, and other publicists, were no doubt good 
authorities in their day and generation, but things have very 
materially changed since then, and, fortunately, the Statesmen and 
Diplomatists assembled in Paris in 1856 saw this, and resolutely 
set aside altogether the pedantic maxims and the precedents of 
Maritime International Law, which had perplexed the world for 
centuries. They based their opinions on the circumstances of the 
times in which they lived ; they recollected the old league of the 
neutral powers in 1780, and, above all, they remembered the 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon in 1806 and our own orders 
in Council of 1807, which paralysed and almost destroyed tho 
commerce of Great Britain. 

Although this country made, during the latter part of the last, 
and the early portion of this century, vast sacrifices of life and 
treasure to vindicate its right of search, we soon afterwards dis- 
covered that that right could be no longer maintained. Since then 
the intercourse by sea between nations has increased to an enormous 
extent, while the mode of conducting maritime commerce has 
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undergone a complete revolution ; and is carried on with a rapidity 
of which our forefathers could form no conception. Indeed, the 
repeal of our own navigation laws, and the changes since 1850 in 
the navigation laws of other nations, would alone render the exercise 
of the right of search altogether impracticable. Great changes have 
also since then taken place in the relation of the ships of 
one nation and the goods of the subjects of another. Formerly 
the cargoes were to a much greater extent the property of 
the subjects of the country under whose flag the ship sailed 
than they are at present. Now vessels are laden indis- 
criminately by the subjects of all nations, so that the difficulty 
of ascertaining if enemies’ goods are on board of neutral ships has, 
by the changes in the law, as well as by the modes of conducting 
commerce, greatly increased. In a word, to enforce the right of 
search against neutrals would be as intolerable as it would be found 
to be impracticable, 

Other nations have also become comparatively much more 
powerful at sea than they were three-quarters of a century ago ; 
but, beyond all, a scattered people on the other side of the Atlantic 
have sprung into a great nation. More than half a century ago 
it had, while in its infancy, bade defiance to our right of search, 
and would now indignantly, and, without doubt, successfully resist 
any attempt to enforce it. 

But even if any such “rights” had remained undisputed from 
the date of the Black Book of the Admiralty, or of the Consolato 
del Mare until 1856, that in itself would form no reason for their 
maintenance. If it did, we might, on similar grounds, repudiate 
all improvement upon the barbarous practices of ancient warfare, 
and, indeed, ignore every step that has been taken in the advance- 
ment of science and commerce. 

Although we are stiil the most powerful nation at sea, that is no 
valid reason why we should still attempt to maintain these ancient 
rights. Every person who has read history, and given only a | 
passing thought to events in connexion with this subject, must see 
that we could not, even if we would, resort, in the event of war, 
to our former practice. It is vain, it is worse than idle to quote in 
favour of this course the opinions of statesmen and warriors, however 
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great of by-gone ages. We must take things as they now are, and 
deal with them accordingly. 

But while we became parties to the Declaration of Paris through 
necessity, we did so likewise in our own interests. Unless we are 
interfered with when war is being waged between foreign nations, 
it must be clearly to our advantage to maintain a strict neutrality, 
and having by far the largest commerce afloat,* we, as neutrals, 
are more interested than any other nation in having our merchant 
ships and the goods they carry, protected by our flag. But, as 
belligerents, we are still more interested, for had the right of search 
and privateering not been abolished by the Declaration of Paris 
the whole of our vast maritime commerce would be at the mercy of 
the cruisers of any State, however insignificant, with which we 
might be involved in war, and be entirely ruined by the equipment 
under that flag of half a dozen swift steamers such as the Alabama. 
Nay, more, dependent as we now are, not merely for the luxuries, 
but for the necessaries of life, upon foreign countries, we might be 
starved unless supplies were brought to us by neutral vessels. 

For these reasons all first-class maritime nations, with the exccp- 
tion of the United States, to which I shall hereafter refer, have 
wisely adopted, in their own interests, the policy of neutrality, 
and, as a consequence, the principle that free ships make free goods, 
as well as the abolition of the right of search, except for contraband 
of war ; and they have also relinquished the practice of privateering. 
Nor have we suffered by the limitation of the rights of blockade 
to those ports and coasts alone, where it is sufficiently enforced 
to prevent free access to them. Indeed, it is a question well worthy 
of consideration, if it would not be for the interests of this country 
if the blockades of commercial ports were altogether abolished. 
Steam has already driven through them. Railways have opened 
by land a ready escape from their effects, and swift steamers have 





* Some of my readers may not be aware that the merchant ships of the 
British Empire amounted, at the close of 1855, to 7,744,237 tons, about as 
many as the sea-going merchant ships of all the rest of the world, and that 
the produce, mannofactures, and specie they carry, exceed in value those of 
all other nations combined. I cannot suppose that the advocates of any 
retrograde movement have considered these astounding facts. 
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rendered it very difficult, if not impossible, for nations to conform 
to the more stringent conditions of the Declaration of 1856, re- 
quiring blockades to be effective. 

In our own experience, we have had the most ample evidence to 
prove, that the power of exercising the right of blockade was of no 
service whatever to us as a nation. By maintaining a fleet at an 
enormous cost to blockade the Baltic ports—it did nothing more— 
we did not injure the trade of Russia, any more than it would 
have been injured by war without the exercise of that right, while 
our merchants paid double price for every article they required 
from that country, by Russian shippers being thereby obliged to 
send it to us through Germany, Holland, or France.* Such are 
the absurdities of attempting to maintain ancient rights, when 
opposed to modern science, and the progress of nations. 

It was estimated that the extra cost paid on Russian produce 
belonging to British merchants for its transport to Memel, was no 
less than £2,500,000, exclusive of the cost of transport to other 
ports, which our blockade enforced. 

Blockade is solely a belligerent right directed against the trade 
of the enemy with neutrals. As we gained nothing, but, on the 


* See “The Baltic; its Gates, Shores, and Cities.” By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, 1855, wherein the author remarks :—“ From St. Petersburgh and 
Riga to Memel and Konigsberg, a caravan system has been organised, and 
is carried on with considerable regularity. Goods for Russia, as cotton, 
sugar, wines, spices, and other colonial produce, are landed at the Prussian 
ports, and forwarded to their destination 5 the same waggons returning with 
Russian produce, as hemp, flax, tallow, bristles, linseed, and grain, for export 
to Great Britain, France, Holland, or Belgium. Thus the Russian merchants 
gain by the commission on this traffic; and the Government profits by the 
increase of the Customs’ duties. One of the Custom Houses on the frontier 
has taken as much as 1000 thalersa day for import duties; and as many as 
500 cartloads of hemp and flax have frequently arrived per day at Memel. 
Throughout the summer, the town has presented an extraordinary spectacle. 
Every warehouse, coach-house, stable, and outhouse has been literally 
crammed with merchandise; the streets and open spaces have been piled 
with it; while upwards of 100 ships have been kept lying in the harbour, 
unable to discharge their cargoes on account of all the landing places being 
occupied.” 
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contrary, were heavy sufferers by its exercise when we were at 
war with Russia, we must be still heavier sufferers by its exercise 
by other nations when we are neutrals ; for, as we are by far the 
largest carriers by sea, any measures, which stop or diminish our 
intercourse with other countries, must inflict moro injury on us 
than on any other nation. 

If, again, it be to our interest, as if most assuredly is in 
nearly every case, to maintain a strict neutrality, and not interfere 
with the quarrels of our neighbours, we should do what we can to 
have blockades under certain reservations abolished, because there 
is nothing more likely, short of encroaching upon our territories, to 
induce us to deviate from that sound principle, than their main- 
tenance. By stopping the intercourse of neutrals, their neutrality 
may become so irksome, or so injurious to themselves, as to oblige 
them to become belligerents ; and when they do, they are not likely 
to be on the side of the nation which puts the blockade in force. 

Everybody must know that the loss this country sustained by the 
blockade of the ports of the Southern States of America during the 
recent lamentable civil war in that country, and that the sufferings 
endured by large masses of our people, by being deprived of their 
usual supply of cotton, were such, that a large section of our own 
community advocated (and, I must add from my own knowledge, 
that the then ruler of France seriously contemplated) the non-recoy- 
nition of that blockade. I offer no opinion of the justice, or, under 


the circumstances, the necessity of such a course; but its adoption | 


must have led either to an enforced abrogation of the acknowledged 
rights of the United States, or to a war with that country. 

I must say, however, that I never could understand why, 
because two nations, or as in the case of the United States, 
two sections of a nation choose to quarrel with each other, 
all the rest of the world should, as neutrals, be made to suffer 
by their quarrel. Much less have I been able to understand, 
especially if the dispute be one in which we have no interest, why 
we, as we too frequently have been, should become involved 
as belligerents. We do not interfere as individuals in private 
life when our neighbours quarrel—on the contrary it is proverbial 
‘that we aim to keep aloof. Why then should we interfere 
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as a nation with the affairs of other nations, in which we have 
not any, or at most a very questionable, interest ? Indeed there 
is frequently much less show of reason for interfering in the 
quarrels of foreign nations than there would be in private life for 
taking part in the feuds of our next door neighbour, as these 
very often cause us a good deal of annoyance. 

I desire to see war confined to the parties directly interested : and 
that if ever we are again involved in war, it shall be for DEFENCE, 
and not for the purpose of interference, much less aggression. I 
may be told that ‘‘ the balance of power ’’—I never could under- 
stand what that really meant—must be maintained, and that con- 
sequently the principles I now venture to express are inad- 
missible as well as Utopian : that they are unsuited to the age in 
which we live, and that, in fact, they are but the dreams of 
Quakers and such like men. If however they be sound, and the 
principle of ‘‘ non-intervention,”’ now professedly adopted alike by 
Whig and Tory, proves that they are so, why should we not 
attempt to extend such principles by sweeping away all laws, 
treaties, and practices likely to encourage war ? 

If wars in future are to be confined to defence, it is no longer 
necessary, nor is it for our interest, to maintain such of the 
ancient belligerent rights as would be of no value whatever 
to us for the purposes of war. Instead therefore of attempting to 
restore any portion of them abrogated by the Paris Declaration of 
1856, we should rather in our own interests do everything in our 
power to sweep away the remnant of them that still exists. 

The United States of America, having long established as the 
first principle of their foreign policy, abstaining from interference in 
the disputes of Europe, suggested when the Declaration of 1856 
was submitted for their approval and acceptance, that ‘‘ All private 
property and private vessels should be exempt from capture,” and 
consequently, although heartily approving of the other conditions of 
the Declaration, they declined to agree to the first proposition that 
‘‘ Privateering is and remains abolished,’’ unless the other nations 
adopted the larger principle in advance which they had laid down 
for their line of conduct. 

It is not reasonable to expect them to become parties to the 
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Declaration as it stands. Instead of maintaining large standing 
navies, their policy is to depend on the patriotism of their people, 
and when the emergency of war arrives, to grant to them letters 
of marque, to go forth and do just what our vessels of war are 
commissioned to do, ‘‘ burn, capture, sink, or destroy ’’ the ships 
and other property of their enemies. And who can deny that while 
their principles and practice are wiser and more economical than 
our own, they are not quite as civilized ? 

Coupled with that condition, on which I think the United States 
very properly insisted, the whole question assumed a new shape ; 
and at the time, I moved the House of Commons for the production 
of certain papers necessary to show the reasons for the United States 
declining to become parties to the Paris Declaration as it then 
stood, and still stands. 

In the brief discussion which ensued, Lord Palmerston, then at 
the head of the Government, explained generally the nature of the 
correspondence referred to, but which, he said, from its special 
character, could not be laid upon the table. In the course of these 
remarks his lordship, replying to the proposal which had been 
made by the Government of the United States, frankly and 
unhesitatin¢ly admitted that ‘‘ the matter was one which everybody 
would see was a subject, which required the gravest and most 
deliberate consideration on the part of the British Government; as, 
whatever might be the opinion at the first blush, one way or the 
other, no one could fail to perceive, on reflection, that the question 
was one deeply affecting all the great interests of this country— 
commercial, political, and naval, and it was clear that no answer 
could be given, to such a communication, without long and mature 
consideration.” 

Although the correspondence was not produced at the time, nor, 
as far as J am aware, has since been published, by Parliament, my 
readers will find in the message of President Pearce to Congress, 
1854-55, when discussing the suggestion made to Prussia, to connect 
the abolition of privateering with the question of neutral rights, 
which it was proposed to regulate by convention, the following 
paragraph, which no doubt embodies the views then entertained 
by the Government of the United States :-— 
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‘‘ The proposal to surrender the rights to employ privateers is 
professedly founded on the principle that private property of 
unoffending non-combatants, though enemies, should be exempt 
from the ravages of war. But the proposed surrender goes little 
way im carrying out that principle, which equally requires that such 
private property should not be seized or molested by national ships of 
war, Should the leading powers of Europe concur in proposing as 
a rule of international law, to exempt private property upon the 
ocean from seizure by public armed cruisers, as well as by priva- 
teers, the United States will readily meet them upon that broad 
ground.” 

Having given up by the Declaration of Paris the more important 
of our long cherished ‘‘rights,’’ I have ever been at a loss to 
understand why we, before all other nations, did not at once accept 
the proposal of the Government of the United States. I should 
have held up both hands for it, and although I have considered this 
question now for more than twenty years, and studied it in all its 
bearings, I have never been able to ascertain why we did not 
in 1856, in our own interests, take the one step further in advance 
proposed by the United States. 

On this subject I have a number of most interesting letters 
now before me from Mr. Richard Cobden, but, though addressed 
to myself, I will not publish them as I hope his executors may 
soon place them in abler hands with the materials for the publica- 
tion of his life and correspondence. At the present moment 
their publication would be invaluable, more especially as I learn 
_ that the policy of this nation, in adopting the Declaration of 1856, 
is to be brought forward next session in Parliament, by a member 
of the House of Commons, who, with others, have formed them- 
selves into a ‘‘ league,’’ having for its object the ‘‘ abrogation ” of 
this now celebrated Declaration. Vain and futile will be their 
efforts. They might as well attempt to carry the restoration of 
the Corn or Navigation Laws, or the Heptarchy itself, and with it 
all the usages of war which then prevailed ; and, in the hope that 
they may be induced to revise their resolution and support an 
onward course, I shall venture to give them a few extracts from 
the letters of my departed friend, whose sagacity they must admit, 
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and whose disinterested honesty of purpose, they cannot fail to 
respect. 

Writing to me on the 28th May, 1856, immediately after the 
Declaration, about the ‘‘ danger of our ships of war being mixed 
up with the squabbles of the Costa Ricans and the Nicaraguans, 
until some morning we shall hear that Englishmen and Amertcans 
have been firing on each other,”—he goes on to say, ‘‘ Have 
you ever thought of the effects that would be produced on English 
shipping property in case of a war with America, or any other 
maritime power, owing to the new principle being now formally 
admitted by us that free ships make free goods? All our carrying 
trade would, of course, be in the hands of neutrals. Who would 
carry goods in an English bottom and pay 20 per cent. against 
capture when ships under other flags would sail without any such 
burden ? The Americans, who have brought us to this, are now, 
I believe, willing (Bright told me they had proposed it) to make 
private property exempt from plunder at sea altogether. This is 
what we must come to, and the sooner the better. I toldalearned 
German as much in a letter last year, and he has, it appears from 
the enclosed which I received a couple of days since, followed up 
the idea in a pamphlet, which I have no doubt is valuable as an 
argument, and for the learning it brings to bear. But I have not 
yet received acopy. I suppose it is lymg at my lodgings. But 
you will see Dr. Asher says copies can be had at a bookseller’s. If 
it be worth publishing here, suppose you were to have a translation 
printed, with a preface of your own, advocating the principle ?”’ 

My time was, however, so fully occupied with business that I 
had then none to spare for writing prefaces or pamphlets, or for 
studying this important question, and when I subsequently, by his 
wish, and I must add reluctantly, brought it under the notice of the 
House of Commons, I felt that I was then very far from being 
master of the subject. I therefore urged him to do so himself, 
to which he replied, 24th August, 1856:—‘‘I wish you to 
inform yourself exactly on what is going on upon the question 
referred to in the enclosed, and to take a part becoming a man 
who entered public life with the avowed wish to represent the 
fair and honest, but not exclusive interests of the shipowners. I 
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remember two years since making a few remarks in the House on 
this subject, with which you expressed a hearty concurrence, and 
that led me to occupy my mind more closely upon the subject, and 
always witha growing conviction of the unsoundness of the distinction 
which has been observed in the treatment of private property ashore 
and afloat, to the disadvantage of the latter. Why shoulda man’s 
property be given up to pillage at sea when it would be held 
inviolate on land.? Is it not enough that it is always exposed to 
the extra risks of the winds and the waves? When Wellington, 
after driving the French out of Spain, pursued them into France 
in 1814, he hung up without mercy any of his soldiers who were 
found committing robberies upon the farmers or shopkeepers of the 
country through which he marched. But if the property of these 
farmers or shopkeepers had been floating a mile at sea the British 
admiral would have sent his sailors to carry it off, and would him- 
self have shared the prize. Is there any justice, logic, or reason 
in the distinction ? ”’ 

On the 29th of the same month, he again wrote to me, ‘I will 
not throw another feather’s weight upon your back at present for 
you seem to have ulready overloaded yourself. But I hope, before 
Parliament meets, you will be able to look into this very important 
question of Maritime International Law laid down by the American 
Government for the consideration of the nations of Europe. . . 


* As I am anxious to avoid pushing my own arguments in favour of the 
course I advocate, beyond their legitimate conclusions, I may remark that if 
my departed friend, in this letter, refers to individual pillage, into which 
his words might be construed, he states his case in stronger language than 
the facts admit. The commander of a force on land makes his requisition 
on the enemy, but, although by the usages of modern warfare, individual 
soldiers can no more pillage than individual sailors, the commander of a 
ship of war fires upon, seizes, takes away or destroys a ship spccially 
engaged in commerce. Therefore, the hope of prizes for the benefit of the 
individual captors is a strong argument in favour of the opinion that it 
encourages war, although it is not an argument against capture for the 
benefit of the belligerent nation against the other, and so making that other 
feel the stress of war. The first Napoleon invariably and rigorously adopted 
this practice, and the Germans, following his example, pursued it with the 
most marked and oppressive effect in their late war against France. 
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I tell you candidly I want to see war brought as much as possible 
to a duel between Governments and their professional fighters, 
with as little stimulus from the hope of plunder and prize-money 
as possible, and the proposal from the American Government 
carries out my wishes completely. I think you would have more 
weight on such a question than any of us, because your maritime 
experience would not only give you a legitimate right to be heard 
(a great point in the House where there is a jealousy of mere pro- 
fessional talkers), and also arm you with technical knowledge 
not accessible to the majority, who would, therefore, listen, as 
they always do, attentively to one who they believe is capable of 
giving them information. But, above all, the case is irresistibly 
strong in reason and morality.” 

But my departed friend had more faith in my power than I had 
myself. I did raise the subject, as I have stated, but I did not do it 
justice from not having then sufficiently studied it, and from a feeling 
which always impressed me when I spoke in the House of Com- 
mons on topics of that kind, that I was addressing an assembly far 
beyond me in learning, and that to attempt to instruct the greatest 
lawyers in the kingdom on a question of intcrnational law was so 
presumptuous that I never spoke there with the same frecdom 
that I would have used to my equals on a public platform. If Mr. 
Cobden had taken up this subject himself I believe it would have 
been settled years ago. But I am not without hope that his great 
colleague, who is still with us, may do so next session in Parliament. 
It is an all-important one for this country. 

Passing over numerous other letters, in which Mr. Cobden refers 
to the Declaration, he remarks in one I had from him, on the 16th 
January, 1857: —‘* What you say about our Government having 
been the sole exception to the Governments of Europe who have 
given their adhesion to Marcy’s (the United States) offer, cor- 
responds with what I hear from other quarters. The case is 
clear . . . - andin the hands of a practical man is quite 
unanswerable. . . . «© Iam sorry that our delay in accepting 
the American offer gives the Senate a loophole for withdrawing 
Marcy’s offer. There is all the more necessity for promptitude 
when Parliament meets.”’ 
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On the 5th February, 1857, he again writes: ‘‘. . . It seems 
to me that the very fact of Palmerston not having noticed the United 
States proposal is a sufficient reason why it ought to be brought 
under the notice of the House. . . . . 

But a letter I received from him, on the 14th May following, 
bears so closely upon the question about to be raised next session, 


9 


that I give it at length :— 

‘¢T conld make out a better case in the interests of Britain, 
against blockades in case of war, than even against high sea priva- 
teering. But that is not the question. What we have to do is to 
ask for information respecting the actual state of negociations affect- 
ing our maritime rights in case of war.’’ (More than twenty years 
_have since elapsed, and we have not, so far as i am aware, yet had 
it.) ‘* Surely this is a practical question. The first point is, does 
the House and the country accept the agreement come to at Paris ? 
Admitting that it was a stretch of constitutional privilege to sign away 
belligerent rights, which were sanctioned by our law courts with- 
out consulting Parliament ; but accepting it, as you and all rational 
men must, as an trrevocable act, there arises the question whether 
having gone so far—it all turns on that—it be not our interest 
to accept the further proposal of the United States. If since that 
offer was made by the United States Senate, the new President has 
changed the offer, as is rumoured, into one for abolishing blockades, 
that shows the evil of delay in considering the first proposal. But 
it also ought to be an argument with the House for requiring full 
information now from the Ministry upon a question so deeply 
affecting the interests of the country. Your remarks would point 
to the necessity of inquiry and enlightenment, rather than to any 
decision of the House in the form of a formal vote. It is your 
question,”’ 

Again, on the 29th June, 1857, Mr. Cobden writes: ‘<I enclose 
an extract from President Pearce’s message last year, stating what 
reception his proposal had met with from other Powers. Marcy’s 
despatch was published last summer, but I have not the exact 
date. Your neighbour, Mr. Dallas, would instantly lend you a 
‘ Congressional’ copy of both the message and despatch, in an 
authentic and readable form, if you will drop him a line to that effect. 
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I think it most probable that at the time when Mr. Marcy made 
his proposal it would have been approved of by the United States 
Congress. Whether under Buchanan's reign it would be endorsed 
either by President or people is another question, for each new 
administration likes to signalise its rule by a policy of its own, and 
probably General Cass may now go a step further than Mr. Marcy, 
and require that blockades shall be abolished. But this only goes 
to prove the evil of delay on our part. dsarule, whatever foreign 
engagements are entered into by the American Executive are 
endorsed by the Senate, who have a voto power in such matters— 
the exceptions are when a new President is elected before the 
measure is ratified.”’ | 

On the 4th July, 1857, Mr. Cobden further writes : ; 
You will remember what twaddle was uttered by Lord John, a 
by .  . . (your own protégé) in the late Parliament upon this 
subject. The latter ignored all that was done at Paris, and seemed 
to argue as if it was impossible that we should give up the rights 
we exercised in the War of 17938-1815. Lord John, on the other 
hand, could not exactly say that; he had evidently a very imper- 
fect notion of what had been done, and had never faced the conse- 
quences. Now, the House is profoundly ignorant upon this important 
matter. You have the rare opportunity of giving them information 
for which they are always attentive and grateful ; but I fear you are 
too much engaged or too diffident to do it. What you have to do, 
if you will only doit, is to point out what was the practice in 
former wars, and how much we have given up at the Paris conferences, 
and then, consider whether having gone so far, it be not for our 
interest to go forward in the path indicated by Mr. Marcy. But 
at all events it would be mere childishness to go on talking, as 
Urquhart and others do, about the unconstitutional and illegal way 
in which Lord Clarendon surrendered our maritime rights at Paris. 
If the House of Commons intends to repudiate concession, LET IT 
say so, orif not Ict it affirm it, and then proceed like statesmen 
and men of business TO CONSIDER WIIAT, UNDER THE ALTERED CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, IS BEST FURTHER TO BE DONE.” 

This, indeed seems to me to be the only question Parliament has 
now to consider. I have already endeavoured to show that we 
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cannot adopt any retrograde measures, and that if we could it 
would not be for our interest to do so. Let us now consider what 
our position will be in the event of war should we remain as we 
are. If unhappily involved in war with the United States of 
America, that nation, having declined to become a party to the Paris 
Declaration as it now stands, would exercise the ancicnt right of 
sending forth privateers to prey upon ourcommerce. Talf-a-dozen 
of these would be suflicient to sweep the merchant flag of England 
from the seas. It isidle to talk of protecting it as we have hitherto 
done by convoy, even if the plan I have proposed for solf-defenee 
were adopted—(See Article V.) The mere fact that our ships and 
all goods conveyed by them would be subjected to a war premium, 
would be sufficient in itself to transfer the carrying trade to vessels 
of neutral nations. The twenty per cent. named by Mr. Cobden would 
not be necessary to deprive England of her carrying trade. One, 
or even one half per cent. under existing circumstances, would be 
amply sufficient. On this point he remarks, in a letter from 
Paris, dated 9th August, 1860 (what he states is I fear as true now 
as it was then) :—‘‘ Do you think ”’ he inquires, ‘‘ there are half- 
a-dozen of people in England who have realised what the effects of 
the new law respecting the rights of neutrals will be upon our 
shipping in the case of a war with a maritime power? Do you 
think that Lord John or Lord Palmerston, when they opposed the 
plan for carrying out to the full extent the new principle, can be 
counted among the six? It is quite clear to me that we must 
yield even the last stipulation of the Americans by renouncing 
blockades. Indeed, blockades have lost their importance since 
railways have become general. The terrible fact is this, that so 
long as the French could, in case of our being at war with that 
country, keep a few fast steamers at sea, the premium for insurance 
against capture would exclude our ships from being employed in 
our own carrying trade and throw the business into the hands of 
foreigners.” 

‘‘ Naval men will be averse to this change because it will deprive 
them of prize money. Governments also instinctively oppose i1t— 
for what excuse would they have for maintaining a costly navy if it 
were agreed that private property at sea should be free from moles- 
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tation, and therefore require no protection? But this is an 
additional reason why the public should be fully informed on the 
subject.” 

Writing about the agitation, which at the time prevailed, of a 
war with France, by many persons then thought probable on 
account of the reputed vast increase in her naval armaments, 
Mr. Cobden on the 8th August, 1860, enquiringly asks: ‘‘ Has the 
evidence on your shipping committee been published ? Was your 
report adopted? The state of public feeling in England, Germany, 
and Switzerland, towards France makes me uneasy for the future. 
France will not begin a war with England, but in their present 
state of preparation for fighting, the two countries may easily find 
themselves some day in such a predicament that war or humiliation 
may be the only alternative.” . . . . ‘* When our statesmen 
talk of our ‘Naval Supremacy,’ and name the immense fleets which 
we possess to assist it, their minds are filled with the traditions of 
1810, and they indulge in the dream that our superiority at sea 
would secure all the advantages to our commerce which it conferred 
on it fifty years ago. They do not realise the revolution which has 
been effected by the United States by their assertion of the full 
rights of neutrals. If we were now at war with France, our fleets 
would protect our own ports against blockade, merely to allow 
American and other foreign shipping to do our carrying trade! 
In the last great war, on the contrary, our cruisers prevented the 
ships of the United States and other foreign countries from per- 
forming their carrying trade. There is great danger attending our 
ignorance upon this question, for the country talks of a war with 
France without knowing what if means. I suspect the French 
Government have a better notion than ours of the altered state of 
things. . . . .” 

Having given these extracts from the letters of one of the 
greatest statesmen of our age, whose name will long be held in 
affectionate remembrance by myriads of people, I invite my 
readers to consider with me, what would now be the effect upon 
us, of a war with France or with any of the other great Continental 
Powers? In doing so, I am exceedingly glad to find that ‘‘ more 
attention is at last about to be paid to the subject,’ and that not- 
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withstanding ‘‘ two attempts last session to introduce it into Par- 
liament’’ failed, ‘‘the promise (to which I have incidentally 
referred) is made of a motion this year to abrogate the Declaration 
of Paris.” * 

Although, as I have already stated, we might as well attempt to 
restore the Heptarchy as ‘‘ abrogate’’ the Declaration of 1856, 
there are questions in connection with it which still require the 
gravest consideration, and, therefore, I especially invite Mr. Ross, 
and those persons, who entertain his opinions, to consider with me 
the question I have raised in all its bearings, I desire to do so in 
the most friendly spirit, as I conscientiously believe that we have 
at heart the maintenance of the Maritime Power, and greatness of 
this country, and that in our discussions we shall alike have in view, 
free from party opinions, the prosperity and happiness of its people. 

I presume Mr. Ross will admit one great fact—which I have 
already asserted—that we have, at all times, more mercbant vessels 
afloat than any other nation, and that as we have more at stake 
than nearly all other nations combined, it must consequently 
be much more to our interest than to that of any other country, that 
private property should be free from capture at sea in the event of 
a war where we are belligerents. I think also he can hardly fail 
to admit, that it would be equally our interest, though to a less 
extent, that the vast amount of property which we have always 
afloat, should, if we cannot protect if in our own vessels, be pro- 
tected under a neutral flag. It is true, that in sueh a war as I have 
supposed, a European war, a considerable portion of the carrying 
trade would, under any circumstances, pass into the hands of 
foreigners, even if all the nations who were parties to the Declara- 
tion of 1856 rigidly adhered to its conditions. I say so because 
underwriters, naturally entertaining the fear that some one of these 
nations might not do so, would require a war premium on our 
ships, which, however small, would be sufficient to send the trade 
to neutrals. Competition is now so great, that it does not require 


* See pamphlet, “ England’s Maritime Rights,’’ by John Ross, of Bladens- 
burgh, Coldstream Guards. Published by Hardwicke and Bogue, London, 
1876. See also Proceedings Royal United Service Institution. 
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even one per cent. on most articies to effect the transfer ; one 
quarter, or even one-eighth, might, in the case of valuable goods, be 
sufficient. Only the other day, when there was a rumour of war about 
the Turkish question—unhappily not yet settled—the underwriters 
talked about a war premium on our ships, and every merchant and 
shipowner knows that such an announcement means that the 
current rate of insurance is to be higher upon our ships than upon 
those of other nations. It might apply, in a greater or less degree, 
to most other European nations in the event of a war in Europe, 
but it would not apply to the ships of the United States, not 
merely because that country was not likely to be involved in the 
war, but because she was no party to the Paris Declaration. 
Consequently her vessels would have a preference as carriers in 
every branch of over-sea commerce, and in all parts of the world. 

Hitherto I have confined my arguments to the effect of the 
Declaration of Paris on the goods and ships of neutrals. Let us 
now consider what the eflect would be on the 7,744,000 tons 
of merchant vessels of the British Empire, if we were belligerents. 
The Declaration, part 8, says: ‘‘ That neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under 
an enemy’s flag.’”’ But while that clause protects neutral 
goods in our ships from capture it does not protect the capture 
of the ships themselves by the cruisers of those nations with 
whom we were at war. Neutral ships make free goods, but 
neutral goods do not make free ships. So that if our ships 
were liable to capture they would necessarily be driven off the 
seas ; we would not even employ them ourselves when we could 
despatch our goods in neutral ships not liable to capture. 
Of course we might transfer them to a neutral, but even 
this step, humiliating as it would be to us as a nation, is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. During the late war in the United States 
I know, of my own knowledge, that numerous American vessels 
were transferred to the British flag, but we could not transfer our 
vessels to the flag of the United States, for their Navigation Laws, 
as well as those of various other nations, prohibit the registration 
of foreign-built vessels. 

Although I do not find that Mr. Cobden, in his numerous 
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masterly letters on the subject to myself, raises these points, I wish 
my readers to consider them very seriously. Of course, when our 
people saw the whole of their carrying trade passing into the hands 
of the Americans they would be greatly exasperated, and would 
ansist (which they could in justice, as the United States were not 
parties to the Declaration) on the right to search for any property 
of their enemies they supposed was being conveyed under the 
neutral flag. But as America resisted that ‘right’? in 1812, 
she would be much more likely to do so now, and as she would 
assuredly do so, war with her would be the consequence. We 
should then have “the world in arms” against us as we had 
in the early part of this century, but under very different circum- 
stances. It is all very well to talk about our vast naval supremacy, 
but I deliberately state that under such circumstances as these we 
should be crushed as a nation. We should, no doubt, make a long 
and terrible struggle to maintain our position, but depending as we 
now do to so large an extent upon foreign nations for our supplies, 
and considering the fleets of privateers which America and the 
European nations with which we were at war would send forth 
under her flag, wo should, in the long run, be obliged to succumb. 
Nor do I see how, under such circumstances, we could with success 
‘defend our shores from invasion if our enemies in Kurope possessed 
flotillas and large standing armies, 

For these and various other reasons it behoves us to gravely 
consider the question of the Maritime International Laws now in force. 
WE ARE TRULY BETWEEN THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA! and I do not 
hesitate to state that we have been left so by the Paris Declaration of 
1856, however desirable or however necessary it was for us to become 
parties to that Declaration. It must be apparent to every impartial 
reader that the ‘‘sources and sinews of our naval power’’—our vast 
Mercantile Marine, on which we justly pride ourselves—has become 
our most vulnerable point. For that reason alone it is clearly 
our interest to move onwards, and make all private property free 
from capture at sea. JI have reason to believe, that every other 
nation is still prepared to do so, and even should America now 
require, that we take the further step in advance and abolish 
blockades, even that question is well worthy of our serious considera- 
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tion. I know it has been said, that the power to blockade her com- 
mercial ports would be the chief instrument of warfare that we could 
bring to bear against her, in the event of hostilities with the United 
States. But let us look at this question calmly for amoment. America 
has her railways traversing every portion of her vast continent, and if’ 
we blockaded New York and Boston, she could ship her produce at 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and 
numerous other ports on her eastern shores ; and if we effectually 
blockaded all these, which we have not the power to do, she could 
sond her produce down the Mississippi to New Orleans, or across 
the continent by railway to San Francisco or to various neutral 
ports on the shores of the Pacific. Vain, therefore, would be our 
efforts to crush her trade to an extent sufficient to command 
submission ! ! 

But what would be the effect upon ourselves of all this blockading 
system? Has Mr. Ross, or have these gentlemen who desire 
to maintain our belligerent rights in all their ancient integrity, and 
who will no doubt be horrified at the idea of having to give up the. 
right of blockade, ever visited the port of Liverpool and contemplated: 
the pyramids of cotton and the mountains of grain, in bags, besides: 
what is store@ away in our warehouses, with the vast piles of 
other provisions, which we require to import from America for our 
daily existence ? If they would only do so for one day, and reflect 
over such facts they would render far more service to their country 
than they can possibly do by years of study of Grotius, Puffendorf, 
and Vattel, or even of the four volumes upon International Law 
by Sir Robert Phillimore.* | 

Having endeavoured to show what we lose by maintaining the 


# In 1875 we imported from the United States alone about 24,000,000 cwts. 
of wheat; 22,000,000 cwts. of Indian corn or maize ; and of meal and flour 
more than 2,000,000 cwts.—all essential for our existence. And in the ten 
months of 1876, ending 31st October, we received from that country 6,766,853 
cwts. of raw cotton, valued at £20,685,523, almost equally necessary as the 
means of affording employment to vast masses of our people. Indeed, during 
the past ten months of the present year, I see by the Board of Trade returns 
that we have imported from the United States of Indian corn or maize 
alone, no less than 35,343,867 cwts. 
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rights of blockade, let us now consider what we gained by the 
exercise of that right in our most recent experience. Politically, 
we gained nothing by our war with Russia in 1854-56 as current 
events now show, for we are as far from a settlement of that 
bug-bear called the ‘‘ Kastern Question” as ever we were ; and in 
&® pecuniary point of view what were our gains? Up to the 
1st January, 1855, we had captured Russian and Finland vessels 
with their cargoes, which, when sold, produced the gross total of 
only £81,892. We burnt and scuttled half-a-dozen miserable luggers 
belonging to the town of Kola, most of whose inhabitants had, I 
dare say, never heard of Constantinople, much less of the “ four 
points,” and after destroying the means of living of these poor, 
innocent people, we set fire to their town and left men, women, and 
children alike to die of cold or hunger. This is never called 
“glory 1” 

Such a nation as Great Britain should have been ashamed of 
her acts in the Baltic during the war with Russia. Moreover, we 
actually set fire to large stores of timber and tar, which had been 
bought and paid for by Enylish merchants, and we did so ‘ to put 
such a pressure on the Emperor of Russia that he must consent to 
our terms of peace!’”’ Can any sane man suppose that a knowledge 
of such acts, if it ever reached him, which most likely it never 
did, would have had any effect on the mind of the Czar, much less 
influence his policy, or stay for one moment his ambition? How 
he must have laughed if he heard of English men-of-war burning 
in heaps English property found in his dominions! 

But however effective the blockade of the Baltic may have been, 
it was little better than worthless in the Black Sea and Sea of 
Azoff, for in one season alone, that commencing in May, 1854, no 
less than 453 ships, carrying 770,000 quarters of linseed, repre- 
senting a value of one million sterling, sailed from those seas—a 
larger amount by 60,000 quarters than had been previously 
exported in any one year of peace!! Nor does that appear to have 
arisen from any want of vigilance on our part; for Sir James 
Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, on the 26th May, and 
again on the Ist and 18th June, 1854, stated in the House of 
Commons, that distinct orders had been sent by the Governments 
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of France and Enyland to institute a ‘‘ r1corous blockade” of the 
principal Russian ports, both in the Baltic and in the Buack Sza, 
and that the effect of that blockade would apply to ships of all 
nations, whether neutral, French, or English. 

Apart altogether from the annoyance and cost to ourselves, how 
vain, therefore, were our efforts to injure Russia and bring her to | 
terms, by the injury which her commerce sustained by the ‘‘ rigorous 
blockade”’ of her ports. The fact is—and I must repeat it—the faci- 
lities of intercourse between nations have gone beyond the reach of 
all such antiquated hindrances as blockades ; and however much we 
may, by precedent, be able to uphold our right to enforce them, 
the steam engine has driven through almost every international 
law. I am amused, if a sadder thought did not enter my mind, 
when I think of jurists sitting in their dusky rooms, amidst piles of 
dusty law books, dictating to this nation what she ought to do, 
without one thought of matters as they now exist, or without any 
reference whatever to our Board of Trade returns, which, likely 
enough, they never see. | 

But if, as some people say, blockades are expedient, which I 
doubt, it may be well to inquire if their conditions cannot be still 
further modified than they were by the Declaration of 1856, for 
whether expedient or inexpedient, practicable or impracticable, the 
result is inevitable, to annihilate a large portion of our manufac- 
tures, to throw the trade into confusion, the cargoes into foreign 
bottoms, and to increase the cost in England of the raw material 
which affords employment for the labours of her people. 

In the Declaration no stipulation has been made as to what 
constitutes contraband of war, arising, no doubt, from the fear that 
the difficulties with which it is surrounded, were of such a nature 
as might endanger the Declaration itself, or prolong its discussion 
for an indefinite period. 

Vattel says* :—‘* Those things which are expressly used in war, 
and which are prevented from being carried to the enemy, we 
call contraband merchandise. Such are arms, munitions of war, 
timber, and all such things as serve for the building and arming of 


* “Droit des Gens,” lib. 3, chap. 7, s. 112. 
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vessels of war; horses, and even provisions, on certain occasions, 
when it is attempted to reduce the enemy by famine.”’ 

These conditions, however, embrace articles much more ex- 
tensively used in commerce than in war, and they do not include 
coal, which though now a vast article of commerce, has since become 
& very important material for war, but as such was then unknown. 
Other instances might be given to show that what Vattel justly con- 
sidered contraband could not be made so now without inflicting the 
most monstrous injustice upon neutrals. 

No part of the laws of nations presents so many perplexing 
questions as that which concerns the rights of neutrals and belli- 
gerents in the case of blockades—of course, I refer to the blockade 
of commercial ports—especially when we have to deal with the 
question :—‘* What constitutes contraband of war?”’ It was this 
difference which first, in a great measure, involved Great Britain 
in a general European war ; and it was this difference alone 
which brought about Napoleon’s decrees, and our orders in 
council, whereby we required, that no neutral vessel, under any 
circumstances, should have any intercourse with France and her 
dependencies, unless she touched at a British port to have her 
cargo inspected, &c., &c., thus creating a state of anarchy, 
which made tho ocean, destined for the use of mankind as the 
peaceful highway of nations, one unhallowed arena of proscription 
and pillage. 

It would be well, therefore, for nations, when peace prevails, 
and when the minds of statesmen can calmly consider this 
question, to attempt to define what shall in future be considered 
contraband, instead of allowing belligerent powers, as has hitherto 
been the practice, to make their own declarations in regard to it 
when war is proclaimed. The difficulties, however great, are far 
from insurmountable. A clear distinction, for instance, could be 
drawn between merchandise which is used by the civil population 
for manufacturing industry and consumption, even if used by the 
Government also in making warlike stores, and articles which 
are used chiefly and exclusively for the purposes of war. Provisions, 
timber, coal, iron, cotton, and hemp are illustrations of the former, 
and gunpowder, saltpetre, cannon, rifles, and made-up soldiers’ 
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clothing of the latter. Neutral mercantile vessels themselves might 
also be placed under the head of contraband if they conveyed to 
the enemy any of the forbidden articles, or were engaged by the 
belligerents as transports for any purpose at any time during 
the war. | | 

I am aware that during the Crimean war great numbers of vessels 
belonging to the United States of America were employed as regular 
transports by the French Government. And that during the 
American civil war vast shiploads of cannon, rifles, gunpowder, 
and warlike accoutrements, in every form, were dispatched from 
this country to the Northern States by our leading merchants, 
though I believe the usual warning proclamation of neutrality 
forbade all such shipments unless at the shippers’ risk and peril. 
Warlike stores of every kind are now being shipped from this 
country, alike to Turkey and Servia, and even to Russia itself, in 
anticipation of a war, in which we may, though we ought not to, be 
involved. War stores were even shipped from this country to the 
Cape of Good Hope for the use of the Caffres, to fight against our 
own colonists, and the principal exporters were the colonists 
themselves ! 

The solution of such questions is, no doubt, surrounded with 
difficulties. For instance to attempt to prevent small arms or even 
gunpowder, might involve us in trouble. Ships for war, and 
cannon may be prevented; but while the law of contraband should 
not be drawn too tight, we surely can do more than has been done 
to prevent in war the export of articles, which are notoriously con- 
traband of war, to nations with whom we are at peace. 

In the case of blockade, if we do not agree to relinquish that 
right altogether, its limitation might be more defined. For 
instance, there is a wide difference between the blockade of a port 
strongly fortified, or of a belligerent naval station, or of a place in 
the line of belligerent operations, with a view to its capture, and 
that of a commercial port, where no object could be attained by 
its blockade beyond a hindrance to its trade, and a vexatious 
interference with its peaceful maritime commerce. Moreover, there 
would be no true justification for a blockade, when the damage 
to neutrals was infinitely greater than the benefit to belligerents. 
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Exceptions might be grantel in cases where an army, when 
engaged in besieging a town or fortress, found it necessary to 
prevent relief, to stop all supplies from sea, or it might be extended 
to such parts of the coast where hostilities were carried on by land. 
No doubt it would in such cases be difficult to establish any clearly 
defined limits, which would not inflict unjust hardships upon neutrals 
or other innocent persons. But even with these large exceptions it 
would, I dare say, be found, that a comparison of the operations of 
the modified rule would tend so materially to lessen the miscrics of 
war, as to far more than counterbalance any inconvenience or 
loss sustained by either belligerent. | 

All the exceptions I have attempted to shadow forth, are based 
upon the principle that he who desires the benefit of neutrality 
must himself observe it; and that captures should no longer be a 
prize for the benefit of the individual captors. I desire some 
arrangement whereby, in every case of goods, vessels, or ports, 
innocent people may escape the loss of their property, or the 
blockade of their ports by keeping within the limits of their own 
trade or business. If a vessel or a town be made a medium of 
warlike operations it cannot complain if it thereby brings upon 
itself the sacrifices and penalties of war. If otherwise, the 
inhabitants of a town, or the owner of a vessel, should not be sub- 
jected to them; and though it may be impossible to avoid some of 
the horrors and evils of war, it is not the less desirable to restrict 
them within the narrowest compass, and by judicious rules, calmly 
arrived at in time of peace, to prevent them from extending beyond 
the limits of absolute necessity, after war has been proclaimed. 

Instead of pursuing a retrograde policy, we may rejoice that one 
very important step has, since 1856, been taken in adrance by our 
Government (in Article VI. of the Treaty with the United States 
of May 8th, 1871, about the Alabama Claims) when it agreed :— 

‘‘ That it was the duty of neutrals—First: To use due diligence 
to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its juris- 
diction, of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is 
intended to cruise, or to carry on war against a Power with which 
it is at peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the depar- 
ture from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise, or carry 
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on war as above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in 
whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

‘‘ Secondly: Not to permit or suffer either belligorent to make 
use of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of 
military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

‘‘Thirdly: To exercise due diligence in its own ports and 
waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and duties.”’ 

I do not know what steps, if any, have been taken by the con- 
tracting parties “to bring to the knowledge of other Maritime 
Powers’ these important resolutions, and ‘‘ to invite them to 
accede to them.’’ But here we have an excellent opportunity of 
nviting all other countries interested in maritime atlairs to assemble 
in Congress and consider the whole question of Belligerent Rights. 
It would well become us as the first of maritime nations to initiate 
such a movement; and the statesmen of Europe and America could 
not devote themselves to a grander and nobler object than the 
peace of nations, and the welfare and happiness of mankind. 


W. 8. LINDSAY. 


SECOND APPEALS IN ADMIRALTY CAUSES. 





URING the last session of Parliament a measure was 
passed which seriously affects the interests of all 
persons who may in future become suitors in the 
Admiralty Division of the Supreme Court of Justice. 
Until the passing of the enactment to which we refer, it was con- 
sidered sufficient to provide for no more than a single appeal in 
cases coming under the jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court; but 
by the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, 39 & 40 Vict., cap. 59, Admi- 
ralty Causes which were classed by the Judicature Act of 1873 
under the general jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice, are 
now subject to the same rules of procedure as ordinary causes, 
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and the consequence is, the right to a second appeal has been 
created. This privilege (if such it may be called) is entirely 
gratuitous; no complaint on the part of suitors has ever been made 
that one appeal was insufficient, nor has it been suggested that 
any radical change in the hitherto existing mode of procedure was 
desirable. But with a view to establishing a uniformity of practice 
throughout the various divisions of the High Court of Justice, 
Parliament has now enacted that in Admiralty, as well as in other 
causes, there shall in future be a right of Appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

It may perhaps seem rather anomalous to hear complaints being 
made over an increase in the facilities for obtaining justice, but we 
question whether shipowners and underwriters will regard this 
innovation in any light other than that of oa hardship. The 
‘‘ gentlemen of the long robe ’”’ may possibly see reason to rejoice 
over the change that has been made, but those whose interests are 
directly affected by the alteration, will certainly view the matter in 
an entirely different aspect. As regards the general reform that 
has been effected by the passing of the Judicature Acts of 1878 and 
1875, and the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, a great improve- 
ment has doubtless been made in the constitution of our Superior 
Courts of Law. By uniting the four Superior Courts of Common 
Law and Equity which existed prior to 1873, and by establishing 
the appellate functions of the House of Lords upon a clearer basis, 
the first steps have been taken towards the simplification of a 
mode of legal procedure which for vexatious cumbrousness is 
perhaps without a parallel upon the face of the earth. The entire 
system is so thoroughly involved in technical obscuritics, that only 
those who have devoted their lives to the study of its mysteries 
feel competent to express an opinion when measures of reform are 
mooted. The mere fact that a radical amendment in the mode of 
Admiralty procedure should have passed the House of Commons 
without exciting any particular comment, speaks volumes for the 
ignorance which prevails upon all questions relating to the consti- 
tution and mode of administration of our Superior Courts. It 
cannot be said that the shipowning interest is not well represented 
in the Lower House. There are, no doubt, many members of the 
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Commons who would have protested against the innovation had 
they known how seriously the ‘‘ Appellate Judicature Act ’’ would 
affect the interests of Admiralty suitors ; but it may be questioned 
whether the true bearing of the new system was understood except 
among the legal members who took the leading part in the discus- 
sions which arose thereon. 

It may perhaps be argued that no reason can be advanced 
against a Second Appeal in Admiralty Causes that could not be 
brought with equal force against Second Appeals in other causes ; 
but without entering into any discussion as to the desirability of 
maintaining the supreme appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords generally, we cannot see that any shadow of reason exists 
for extending such jurisdiction to causes over which it has not 
hitherto been exercised. It has not been represented that the 
option of a Second Appeal was desired by those interested in 
Admiralty Causes. The old system worked satisfactorily and 
should certainly not have been sacrificed merely for the sake of 
uniformity. The sole effect of the new system will be increased 
litigation and a corresponding waste of time and money, and the 
only satisfaction shipowners and underwriters can derive from the 
change is the knowledge that their interests have been thrown 
away upon an idea. Whatever may be the general merits of the 
‘¢ Appellate Jurisdiction Act,” it cannot be said that they extend to 
Admiralty Causes. True legal reform consists in the simplifica- 
tion of the law and the expedition of the trial of cases in dispute ; 
but the change to which we now refer tends in the very opposite 
direction to this. An Appeal to the House of Lords signifies a 
great increase in the burden of legal expenses, and what is no less 
important, a great waste of time. By some persons it may be 
- supposed that the right to a Second Appeal is a matter for rejoic- 
ing rather than for complaint, but suitors who have had practical 
experience of the cost, in time and money, of trials before the 
Superior Courts will assuredly think otherwise. They will not 
regard the change as anything but a retrogressive one. And what- 
ever constitutional reasons may exist for retaining a Supreme 
Appellate Court that shall be beyond the reach of any outside 
influence or coercion, there was certainly no cause for extending the 
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jurisdiction of such a Court to the purely maritime or commercial 
causes which are tried before the Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice. For centuries past these cases have been ex- 
empted from a Second Appeal, and no inconvenience has been 
experienced inconsequence. Indeed the innovation which has now 
been introduced is stamped with its own condemnation. Under sec- 
tion 12 of the Appellate Judicature Act above referred to, all causes, 
which in Ireland and Scotland were exempted from the liability to 
Appeals to the House of Lords, before the passing of that Act, still 
retain their exemption, thus leaving suitors in those countries in a 
far better position than if their cases were under the jurisdiction 
of the English Courts. It is evident, therefore, that if Admiralty 
Causes can be allowed to continue on their old footing in Scotland 
and Ireland without inconvenience, there can be no reason for in- 
troducing a radical change in the system of procedure in England. 
If only on the ground of this unfair distinction that has been made, 
Admiralty suitors in England have just cause for complaint, as it 
is clear that if one Appeal is sufficient in the two sister countries, 
it cannot possibly be necessary that two Appeals should be provided 
for here in England. 

This is a serious question, and one to which the attention of 
the Government should be called at an early date in the coming 
Session of Parliament. In this case it is no novelty—no new 
measure of reform that is required: all that is asked is, that the 
shipping and underwriting interests may be left in their old 
position with regard to the Admiralty Court jurisdiction. The 
restrictions laid upon the business of the shipowner by direct 
legislation already constitute a heavy burden ; there is no necessity 
to add to their weight by gratuitously rendering justice more 
difficult of access. If uniformity is the sole explanation of the 
change which has been introduced, we submit that in this case 
uniformity has been purchased at a price far above its value. A 
system which has worked satisfactorily for centuries might well 
have been left on its old footing, even at the cost of a slight break 
in the harmony which now pervades the system of procedure of 
Appeal under the High Court of Justice. An Appeal to the House 
of Lords is, under any circumstances, a most costly affair, and it 
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cannot bo maintained that it is of the least practical utility in the 
maritime and commercial cases which constitute the business of 
the Admiralty Court; and, for these reasons, the change which 
has been mado was therefore doubly undesirable. These conside- 
rations deserve the careful and immediate attention of all persons 
interested in maritime business, either as shipowners, under- 
writers, or shippers. If the fault which has been committed is to 
be reetified, the matter should be taken in hand at once, while the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act is still fresh in the public mind. It is 
too much, perhaps, to look for any comprehensive measure of legal 
reform for the present. British law is surrounded by such a dense 
mass of complications and technicalities as to be unassailable to 
the uninitiated, and there are cogent reasons why those skilled in 
its intricacies should make no serious efforts to sweep away the 
difficulties amidst which they have been educated, as it were, and 
in mastering which their reputations have been gained. But the 
public may fairly expect that if no improvements are introduced, 
there shall at least be no retrogression—that if procedure cannot 
be simplified, it shall not be rendered more tortuous and expensive. 
In a question of this kind, it is vain to look to the legal profession . 
for sympathy or support. If the Appellate Jurisdiction Act is to 
be amended, it will have to be modified at the instigation of non- 
professional members of the Lower House, and we think the 
shipping and underwriting interests would do well to spare no 
effort in striving to remove this ‘ privilege’’ of a Sccond Appeal, 
which has been so uselessly and unnecessarily created. 


Tue Arctic Expepirion.—The writer of the article which 
appeared in our last number, on ‘The Arctic Expedition,” 
wishes to correct the statement in page 1085, that ‘ Commander 
Markham, &c., started from Cape Columbia, &c.,” it should have 
been from Cape Joseph Henry. The position also of Markham’s 
furthest north position on the accompanying chart should be more 
to the eastward, or in longitude about 638° W. The absence of 
given longitudes in the published accounts led to this error. 
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> is unknown to a vast portion of Englishmen, yet the 
building of the railway across the isthmus of Panama 
is a feat of which every man of Saxon race ought to feel proud. 
Like the majority of such works in a sickly climate, it cost many 
yaluable lives, and, amongst others, that of Stevens, the great 
engineer, who carried out the design. A gigantic cuba tree in the 
forest, by the side of the line, bears his name, but his memory will 
be best preserved by the great work which the tree partly over- 





shadows. 

The Atlantic terminus is situated in the Bay of Colon, on the 
island of Manzanilla, but the Americans have changed its name to 
Aspinwall, in honour of one of the early promoters of the railway. I 
am of opinion that the name of this gentleman might have been 
handed down to future generations without robbing the great 
Columbus of the right conferred by discovery of naming it. Our 
descendants will regret this the more when they learn that his own 
name was attached to it, and that he foresaw the importance which 
posterity would assign to a place that holds the keys of two oceans. 
His wishes, like his bones, have not been much respected, and the 
civilized world may yet regret that they rest in the cathedral of 
the bloodstained city of Havana, a city that at no distant day may 
become a mass of ruins like St. Domingo now is. | 

No site can be less attractive than the town of Aspinwall, with 
its marshy surroundings and humid atmosphere; but twenty-five 
years since it was a dismal swamp, from a sight of which Dickens 
might have penned his sketch of the City of Eden. Snakes and 
mosquitos were its only inhabitants, even the loathsome alligator 
scorned to dwell in its filthy pools, although he haunts the lagoons 
of the Chagres River in incredible numbers, where he may be seen 
asleep on the banks, or cautiously swimming with his wicked 
eyes and snout awash, as he stealthily approaches his prey, or 
wishes to avoid observation, There is a tradition that the alligator 
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or crocodile cannot readily turn, but this is a great error, as any 
one will find who is so foolish as to rely on their presumed 
sluggishness. On the banks of the River San Juan, a friend of 
mine had snared one six feet long, which he kept in captivity until 
an opportunity offered of sending it to New York. He was secured 
to a stake in the court by a chain, which allowed him to move round 
a circle a few yards in diameter. A visitor, incautiously 
presuming on their incapability to turn rapidly, placed his foot on 
the reptile’s tail. In a moment the back was arched like that of an 
angry cat, and before his tormentor could step back, the creature 
with a single spring, turned completely round, and seized his foot, 
severely lacerating the flesh. Fever supervened, and he narrowly 
escaped with life. 
One may easily imagine the difficulties the first hardy 
pioneers of the railway line had to contend with, but they 
had come to the isthmus with the fixed resolve to conquer 
nature or to leave their bones in the wilderness. They con- 
quered, but many of their best men died ere the work was 
achieved, or returned to America with their fever-worn frames 
permanently injured. There is @ point in connection with the 
Chagres fever which is worthy of the attention of medical men. 
‘I allude to the fact that on the isthmus it is rarely fatal, being 
simply intermittent in its character. On getting into a purer 
atmosphere, however, it frequently assumes the most virulent type, 
and death ensues from the patient contracting bilious remittent 
fever, or from the debility which is certain to follow that disease. 
It is not uncommon to hear ill-informed people state that the 
railway from its commencement to the time when the first engine 
was run across from sea to sea, cost a life for every sleeper, and 
that the side of the track was one vast graveyard. JI once men- 
tioned this report to the eminent engineer, who, jointly with 
Stevens, carried out the great work. He laughed, and said, 
‘You perceive that strong, healthy men will not die readily here, 
therefore, throwing all reasons of humanity aside, and I trust your 
people give us credit for some, such a mode of action would not 
have paid. The fact was, that immediately the medical officer 
declared a man to be too much weakened to be profitable, he was 
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shipped off to New York, and another supplied his place. The 
greatest mortality was amongst the Chinese, but suicide made up a 
large proportion of their number. For the first time in my lifeI — 
saw the Celestials give in. You will therefore perceive that your 
friends were misinformed on this point.’’ The supply of labourers 
from the mongrel population who dwell along the line, was small 
and precarious. After earning a few dollars they would spend 
many days in idleness, until hunger forced them reluctantly to take 
up the spade again. The best labourers were imported from 
Carthagena. ‘These men are deservedly reckoned to be the most 
hard-working race on the Spanish Main, and but for the scoundrels 
who are perpetually planning revolutions, would soon acquire 
wealth, and form a prosperous community. 

Although the road has long been completed, the expense of 
keeping the luxurious tropical vegetation in check is very great, 
It stands like green walls on either hand, stubbornly contesting 
every inch of ground with the woodman’s ‘‘machete.’’ At 
certain seasons of the year it is decked with flowers of rare beauty, 
while the palm, the banana, and the orange flourish any little 
clearing which the hand of man has made. When passing over 
this connecting link of two oceans, if is impossible not to marvel 
at the energy which has hewed a path through such a forest. 
Subsequent lines have profited by the experience acquired here, 
until the building of a railway through a tropical forest may be 
classed with the laying down of an Atlantic cable, yet both have 
severely taxed the best energies of the most scientific and practical 
men of modern times. 

Aspinwall is not a progressive place : the railway runs through 
the only street, and the engine-drivers go through it at a reckless 
pace quite regardless of human life. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that coroners’ inquests are quite unknown in a place where the 
revolver and bowie-knife are freely resorted to on the slightest 
provocation. My friend Smith, the landlord of the Howard Honse, 
accidentally shot himsclf with his own weapon, after having expe- 
rienced divers marvellous escapes from the six-shooters of his rude 
guests. We buried him in the Kensal Green cemetery of Aspinwall, at 
a place named Monkey Hill, where probably the most heterogeneous 
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community in the world areinterred. No narrow-minded sectarian 
views influenced the men who rest in Aspinwall cemetery. John 
Chinaman, the Jamaica negro, sailors of all nations and creeds, as 
well as the passing traveller whom death has overtaken, lie side 
by side awaiting the roll call of eternity. It is useless to 
put up a headstone in such a place, as the heavy rains quickly 
undermine the foundation, or the rank vegetation obscures it. I 
have said that no narrow-minded views swayed the men of 
Aspinwall. At one period the Panama Railway Company erected 
a church, and allowed a handsome stipend to the minister, but 
hard times came, and the salary disappeared from the working 
expenses. When the organ was not required for religious pur- 
poses, gentlemen armed with pistol or bowie-knife would take pos- 
session of it for secular, and after working hours were over you might 
hear martial or sentimental airs playing in the building, and deep 
bass voices accompanying it. Now in England this would have 
given offence, but the good folks here said it ought to be u-tilized 
in lieu of allowing the keys to become stiff with disuse. The 
-negroes also have a chapel here, and anyone who has once attended 
the service will not readily forget it. On the other hand, it is 
singular to note that these people still cling to many of their 
ancient superstitions and ceremonies. Obeah is still believed in, 
and far into the night the monotonous beat of the tom-tom informs 
you that the usages and customs of Africa are still the objects of 
their thoughts. Itis strange how traditions survive in the breasts 
of this race, although generations have lived and died since their 
ancestors were first brought to the New World. The negro here 
suffers almost as much from fever and ague as the white man, and 
his shining skin assumes a colour not unlike that of a dead cel. 

Among the travellers on the line, miners from California were 
often to be seen. These gentlemen used to go and come in 
nombers varying from eight hundred to a thousand by each 
steamer of the Pacific Mail Company, and the authorities of the 
railway wisely regulated their traffic so as to allow only one batch 
to be on either side of the isthmus at the same time. They 
reasoned that to bring the men who had found gold in contact 
with those who were seeking it, would certainly end in bloodshed ; 
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and I think they were right. In physique the advantage was on 
the side of the returning miners, and it would scarcely be possible 
to collect, by chance, a more stalwart body of men. It is, 
however, probable that the hardships and excesses of their rude 
life had killed off the weakly ones, just as the easterly winds of 
Norfolk perform a similar kind office for the sickly there, while 
they leave unharmed the robust. 

My friend Smith used to welcome with open arms the returning 
gold-finders. They spent their money as readily as they earned 
it, never questioning the correctness of an account, or the quality 
of the champagne. The outward bounders were men of a different 
stamp, indulging moderately in such vulgar drinks as gin sling or 
mint julep. Further, they would occasionally deem themselves 
insulted when pressed for immediate payment, and six-shooters 
would be drawn, or a bowie-knife glance in the eyes of the man 
who had so far forgotten himself as to ask for his own. On the 
whole, it must be acknowledged that things went on very smoothly. 
Death, however, was not at all times to be baulked of his prey. I 
was returning to the hotel one night with my companion Adams, 
when a man stepped up and said, ‘“ Guess, stranger, you don’t 
know where a doctor might live?” ‘I am a doctor,” was Adams's 
quiet answer. ‘* Then just come this way, for I think our boss is 
badly hit.”” We followed him to one of the many low dens which 
compose the majority of the houses of entertainment, and saw a 
powerful man seated at the table with his chin resting on his hands, 
under which lay a pack of greasy cards. ‘‘ Where are you hurt,”’ 
said Adams. ‘‘ Here,’’ was the faint reply, pointing below the 
breast bone. On removing his shirt, three knife wounds were 
visible, evidently bleeding internally, as but little was on the 
outside of the body. After a short examination, Adams said 
compassionately, ‘‘My poor fellow, have you any request 
to make for your minutes are numbered; your spleen is cut 
completely through.” ‘Not much, doctor; just help me to 
reach the hotel; I do not want to die in this hole.’’ We each 
took an arm, and the dying man walked steadily between us 
to his room, and five minutes afterwards was a corpse. 
When his comrades laid the body out, three scars of knife and 
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bullet wounds were visible, and they told us he had been a great 
fighter at the mines, and was known to have killed two men. No 
coroner's inquest pryed into the cause of his death, and Monkey 
Hill had the honour of receiving his remains the next day. Another 
death from violence occurred shortly afterwards at one of the 
wharves. An American man-of-war had warped alongside to coal, 
and the sentry at the gangway had orders to challenge anyone 
who approached or left the ship during the night. A Jamaica 
negro, who was probably the worse for liquor, strayed on the 
wharf, and was immediately hailed by the sentry. The reply was 
‘*Go to h—1l, you d—d Yankee.” The next moment the ringing 
report of a rifle and a piercing scream sounded simultaneously, and 
then adead silence. The unfortunate wretch had been shot through 
the heart. Possibly a few dollars may have been paid to salve the 
outraged dignity of the law, but nothing public ever transpired, 
and this worthy also sleeps in Monkey Hill. 

Desertions had been so numerous from the American ship that 
the strongest measures were taken to prevent it. I dined on 
board one day, and scarcely had the party sat down, when the 
officer of the watch announced that three men had run away with 
the dingy. ‘‘ Give chase in the gig,” was the reply. Hither by 
accident or design, the rudder was not in the boat, and as her 
crew did not appear to be particularly energetic in their work the 
chase assumed the features of a duck-hunt, very amusing, no 
doubt, to disinterested lookers on, but humiliating to the officers 
of the United States Navy, although the chase ended by the 
capture of the delinquents. 

At the time of which I am writing a very bad feeling 
was engendered between England and the United States about 
the San Juan, or the Musquito coast protectorate, or some 
other real or imaginary grievance, and this was largely 
shared by the roughs who crossed or recrossed the isthmus. 
About eight hundred were leaving by the New York steamer, 
and, of course, a band of music was on board to solace 
their soft natures. As the steamer passed under the stern of a 
British man-of-war, they serenaded her with ‘‘ Hail Columbia !’’ and 
an accompaniment of voices which had doubtless been highly culti- 
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vated during their sojourn at the diggings. The Englishmen imme- 
diately ranged the ship’s band on the bridge. It was a splendid 
one, and played ‘‘ Hail Columbia!” too. The effect was 
singular. The Americans ceased playing, a dead silence prevailed 
amongst them, and when the last notes from the man-of-war 
died out, a perfect roar of delight burst from the rude miners. 
A rush was made to the wheelhouse, and, I dare say, much 
to his annoyance, the captain had to return, and amidst loud 
cheering, with their band playing the English National Anthem, 
to steam twice round the frigate. Rough as the Saxon race are 
at times, chivalry is never wholly dead in their breasts. 

The railway company had not only to fight nature on the land, 
but the sea also. The port les open to these heavy northers 
which Columbus describes so vividly. From the end of September 
to the middle of January 1s the season, and at times the rollers set 
in with so little warning that even steamers have failed to get out 
from the wharves. As arule, there is not much wind with these 
northers but the sea is awful, and frequently, in a short time 
destroys the work of years, hurling huge blocks of stone about 
like pebbles, and bending wrought-iron piles into the strangest 
shapes, 

Steamers generally make for the historical harbour of Porto 
Bello, whose ruined public buildings, and churches, and batteries, 
now overgrown with trees, bear testimony to its former mag- 
nificence and power. In a manner which, to this day, puzzles 
modern seamen as well as strategists, Admiral Vernon, with a few 
ships, captured it, and so high ran party spirit in England at the 
time that history records the fact that those who entrusted 
him with the command would have been more gratified with 
his defeat than they were at his victory. WhenI was there, 
many of the splendid brass guns were still in the batteries, 
but the wooden carriages had rotted from under them; no 
unfitting emblem of the nation who brought the pieces there. 
They were all beautifully chased and engraved, and neither 
time or the infernal climate had effaced a single line. The 
patriots have since sold these beautiful guns to American traders as 
old metal, and, at this moment, probably, not one has been saved 
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from the melting-pot. It is a grand thing to have an eye for the 
practical, Disinterested pedlars saw at a glance that these 
emblems of the past would be more serviceable to a New York 
factory than to the batteries of a ruined town, which, to use their 
expression, was ‘‘ played out.’’ The name of Porto Bello is known 
to Englishmen by another historical fact. Within sight of the 
town the remains of the great circumnavigator, Francis Drake, were 
committed to the deep. It would not have been prudent to have 
interred the remains of the hero on Spanish soil, for bigotry might 
have wreaked that vengeance on his dead body which it had 
vainly tried to effect in life. 

At one period it was in contemplation to make Porto Bello the 
terminus of the railway, but the expense of carrying the road round 
by the seashore would have added enormously to the expense, and 
sickly as Colon is, itis a Paradise in salubrity to Porto Bello. The 
latter is so shut in by lofty hills that the sea breeze sweeps over- 
head without rippling the surface of the port. It isa pity to see 
such a noble harbour almost valneless, on a coast where no other 
is to be found. The largest ships may anchor close to the rocks 
and warp in to the trees, which grow within a few feet of the 
beach. As Colon is dependent on the rains for its water supply, 
the Pacific Mail Company constructed a dam on one of the hills 
over Porto Bello, and by means of a hose the water flowed into 
the tanks of their vessels, but the climate was so sickly that they 
were compelled to abandon it, although their ships only remained 
afew hours. How the old Spaniards contrived to hold the place 
is a matter of wonder, but their barracks were probably on the 
summit of the hills, clear of the malaria. The walls of the 
governor's palace, at the time Iam speaking of, were still intact, 
although the roof had fallen through in a score of places. It was 
curious to watch nature re-establishing her dominion over her 
ancient empire. A seedling would first take root on the roof, and 
in due time become a small tree, whose weight would burst in its 
support, and fall through to the ground; here it would strike 
root, and ultimately force a passage through the massive masonry. 
In this manner churches, batteries, and public buildings had 
gradually disappeared in the forest, and now it was fiercely attacking 
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the last remnant of man’s handiwork. The Spaniards were grand 
in all their conceptions, and, with ordinary care, their public works 
are almost indestructible, but their effete descendants, all over the 
New World, have totally neglected the magnificent heritage gained 
by so many years of toil and bloodshed. It is positively ludicrous 
to peruse the law books of this country—justice and the love of 
order are breathed in every line. The parent is responsible for 
the acts of his children, and the shipmaster for the acts of his 
crew, although they may have deserted at the time, or broken out 
of their ship in defiance of orders. The last-named law is scan- 
dalously abused ; the breaking of a few table drinking glasses, 
made out of the commonest sort of blown glass, is often a 
sufficient cause for the extortion of a large sum; the dirty rascal 
who presides as a judge sharing the plunder with complainant. 
Murder is, as I have shown, committed with impunity in the open 
streets. I once saw a large number of innocent men, who were 
quietly walking along, shot dead in the street at an election; the 
excuse for this deed of blood was that the authorities feared an 
émeute. The Americans committed a huge mistake by not pur- 
chasing the land on which the town and railway stands, in 
lieu of satisfying themselves with a lease. If this had been 
arranged the town would have been drained, and the lagoons 
filled in. At present neither pen nor pencil could faithfully 
pourtray the appearance of a street in Colon. The horrible filth, 
with gaunt, savage pigs, reeking with black mud, prowling around, 
the swarms of huge flies and mosquitos, and the wreck of every 
description of cask, case, crockery, broken ironwork, &c., require 
the skill of a photographer to delineate them. 

Since the great commercial success of the Panama Railway, 
others, which can never by any possibility pay either shareholders 
or bondholders, have been projected, with what success let the 
Honduras and Costa Rica roads testify. The first named, after an 
expenditure of millions, has, it is to be feared, been practically 
abandoned. Time will show how far the latter will justify the 
expectations formed of it. To provide for the interest of the 
bonds will be no light task for the sparse population of such a 
State. It wearies one to read the glowing accounts of the 
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resources of these countries, as seen by the eyes of ignorant or 
designing speculators. Of what service are the richest mines or 
forests in remote and almost untrodden wilds, especially when 
cursed with such a Government, and a turbulent, lazy population, 
with whom revolutions are as the breath of life. A gentleman 
once said to me, ‘‘ The Government of to-day have impressed my 
cattle and horses to carry ammunition, and probably before a week 
has elapsed the provisional junta will take my mules for a similar 
service.” If these animals are returned they are generally found 
to be completely broken down by bad usage and want of food. 

It is singular that wherever the Spanish race have planted a 
colony they have proved a curse in lieu of a blessing. Under 
their bloody rule, industry and commerce are taken by the throat 
and literally strangled. Almost every town is a ruin. They 
neither build or plant, except in cases of extreme necessity, 
although they hold some of the richest countries in the New 
World. They love to lead a life of idleness and brigandage in 
place of working at the loom or tilling the soil. For them, 
death has no terrors. During the French occupation of Mexico 
I frequently saw Spaniards coolly smoking cigars on the road 
to execution. When the fatal spot was reached the cigar ends were 
quietly thrown away, and with folded arms and unblanched faces 
they. met their doom. Such passive courage attracts our admi- 
ration, and makes one ask the question, ‘“‘ Can nothing be done to 
improve such a people?’’ These countries are, however, to be 
avoided, if security for capital is sought. The papers teem with 
complaints of Spanish, Venezuelan and other bondholders, and it 
is a misfortune that the bulk of these individuals are too often the 
victims of designing speculators. 

The grand scheme of the United States is to make a canal some- 
where through the isthmus of Panama, or in a spot adjacent to it. 
Government surveyors have been making an examination of all the 
most feasible points for the enterprise. Their opinion is favourable 
to it, but I emphatically warn my countrymen against accepting 
any shares in an undertaking which cannot, even if completed, pay 
in this generation. The locality is not unknown to me, as I 
carefully examined the River San Juan de Nicaragua during 
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Walker’s occupation of the country. At that time the harbour of 
San Juan carried twenty-three feet of water over the bar, and a 
British squadron of frigates and gunvessels lay moored for months 
in its secure waters. At this hour there are not as many inches 
over the bar, which alone would deter an bonest engineer from 
recommending such a route, supposing that no other physical 
difficulties existed. This, however, is far from being the case. 
Between the river’s mouth and the Lake of Nicaragua are three 
sets of rapids flowing for a long distance over granite and volcanic 
rocks. Where is the labour to come from to attempt their 
removal in such a climate? -Engincers appear wholly to ignore 
this very important consideration, and to base their calculations 
on the amount of work done by an able-bodied man in the United 
States. There cannot be a greater fallacy. When a native. 
does work he cannot perform one-third of the amount that 
men of Saxon race easily perform in their own climate. 
Besides, steady labour is unknown to the inhabitants of this 
region. Walker had a line of stern-wheel steamers, drawing 
about fifteen inches of water, plying between the sea and 
the lake, but after his ill-starred defeat and expulsion from 
the country they were abandoned. This Walker (the blue-eyed 
child of destiny) was no ordinary man, and but for the un- 
healthiness of the climate he would unquestionably have estab- 
lished a Republic in Central America. As it was, he held the 
country for more than two years, and only retreated when he had 
expended his last musket and his last man, for the war-worr and 
sickly contingent which survived after Serapaqui and the retreat 
down the river had neither food nor ammunition, and only surren- 
dered to English naval officers at the last moment. Several of 
these men afterwards attained prominent commands during the 
great struggle between the Northern and Southern States. Amongst 
these was General Robert Wheat, who was killed at Bull’s Run. 
It is curious to reflect on the altered policy of England with respect 
to these cruelties. How thankful we should be to shake ourselves 
clear of such responsibilities as these protectorates entailed upon 
us. Not the least of these was the constant state of irritation it 
kept up between England and the United States. This feeling 
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was shared by all classes of both nations, and in every instance we 
truckled to the overbearing spirit of aggression assumed by the 
Americans. An amusing incident occurred at San Juan de Nica- 
ragna shortly after the arrival of the English fleet at that port in 
1856. The Commodore, according to the spirit of the times, 
issued @ memorandum calling on officers to exercise particular 
courtesy in their communication with Americans. A few days 
after this a vulgar rowdy grossly insulted an English officer at the 
hotel, whereon the latter coolly took the gentleman in his arms and 
threw him out of the window into the swamp below. The city of 
San Juan stands like Dickens’s ‘‘ Eden,” the soil forming a good 
cushion for such a fall. After this little incident no one was 
allowed on shore after sunset, and the restriction, doubtless, saved 
life from bullet or bowie-knife, putting the chances of fever aside. 

It is probable that Walker’s will be the last regularly organised 
filibustering expedition to Central America. The Great Republic, as 
they call themselves, have land enough and to spare for many gen- 
erations, supposing it possible that such a heterogeneous mass could 
possibly cling together for such atime. Had he been born two cen- 
turies earlier he would have left a reputation for posterity to ‘‘ point 
a moral or adorn a tale.’’ As it turned out, he failed in this anda 
subsequent attempt at Gruxillo. He then took refuge on board an 
English man-of-war, but was surrendered to the authorities, and 
executed in the plaza of that town. His death was worthy of a 
better cause, yet its justice, according to international law, cannot 
be disputed. Success would have made him a hero, but defeat 
caused society to treat him as a pirate. Men who play for such 
stakes must be prepared for every contingency, and Walker un- 
doubtedly was. At some future day his memory may be revived 
amongst his countrymen; at present, owing to the tremendous 
events of the great civil war, it has sunk into obscurity. 

The Panama Railway is the only one in this part of the world 
which has paid, or is likely to pay. During many years the 
dividends were thirty per cent., paid quarterly, but the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Mail Line to Liverpool and the opening of the 
new route to San Francisco sent the shares down to forty. At 
this time they are at one hundred and ten, and under honest 
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management a great trade must pour over the isthmus. Two 
English, two German, one American, and one French line of 
magnificent mail steamers now run regularly to Colon. 

In bidding adieu to this part of the world I cannot help com- 
menting on the change for the better which has taken place in the 
treatment of British naval seamen during the last twenty years. At 
that time if was not uncommon to keep a single ship for more 
than a year in this infernal climate, men sickened and died, until 
at times there were scarcely enough remaining to perform the 
ordinary routine of keeping the ship clear. Occasionally one 
would come into Port Royal, a perfect lazar house, and after a 
few days return with her debilitated and weakened crew to her 
old station. The bodies of British seamen lie in scores in the bed 
of the ocean, the swamps of Nicaragua, the naval cemetery at 
Halifax, and the odious palisades of Port Royal from this cause. 
One can scarcely mention the last without a shudder. Water 
rises to within eighteen inches of the surface, and the coffin, after 
being landed in the shallow grave, is heaped up with sand to 
await corruption. In some instances brick tombs have been 
erected over the dead, but the treachcrous foundation soon gives 
way and discloses the remains of the occupants. If, perchance, 
one peers into these charnel houses of the dead the ugly land- 
crabs, with eyes apparently bursting from their sockets, and 
threatening claws, look malignantly on the intruder, and rattle 
the well-picked bones as they clamber over them in their retreat to 
the farther corner of the tomb. In the open a huge cactus 
generally springs from every human body, and thus marks cach 
grave. While British officers and seamen were needlessly 
perishing, the old gentleman in command of the station was 
- quietly spending his summer, with his family, in the Admiralty 
House at Halifax or Bermuda, and if a ship in desperation bore 
up for that port she was not long in before her course was again to 
the southward, the captain being asked what he came up for ? 

Let officers and seamen be thankful that a change for the better 
has taken place, and that some consideration is now shown for 
those who have to visit such deadly neighbourhoods. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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THE PORT OF ODESSA. 









“See first mention of modern Odessa as a town is in 

: 1795, when Admiral de Ribas, who had in 1789 
captured the Turkish stronghold of Hadji Bey, was 
authorised to construct a commercial town on the site, 
and, in the following year, according to a census then taken, the 
population amounted to 2,549 persons, exclusive of the military. 
The town was fostered in every way by the Imperial Government, 
enjoying many privileges and immunities, and it remained a free 
port until 1854, when an annual subsidy was granted in lieu of 
this privilege. It now contains a population of nearly 200,000, 
and ranks third in the Empire. Complete self-government was 
granted to it at the close of the Crimean War, and it has a Mayor 
and Municipality chosen by the householders by ballot. This 
body consists of seventy-two members, who form the deliberative 
assembly, and the executive is confided to a committee chosen 
from this body. 

Odessa is a well-built town, laid out with mathematical accuracy, 
but somewhat dreary from the respectable monotony of its broad 
streets, the eye being never relieved by the sight of one really fine 
building ; neither, on the other hand, where all is deccnt and ugly, 
is it shocked by the contiguity of a hovel to a palace. The principal 
streets are paved, and the work is still going on, but slowly. They 
are never scraped, but, as the inhabitants have been till recently 
accustomed to muddy obstructions, this is not considered a matter 
of much importance. The paved streets are, moreover, frequently 
intersected by smaller paved streets, and each point of intersection 
forms a barrier to cleanly foot progress. One of the principal 
features is the network of underground quarries—out of which the 
town has been built—extending from the cliff overlooking the sea 
several miles inland. These are the haunts of thieves and others 
whom the ‘permis de residence’’ does not rout, and who are 
occasionally hunted for and searched out by the police. The 
Russian aristocracy patronise the place very generally during the 
winter, and it is possible that it may again become the seat of a 
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Governor-General. At present its position is somewhat anomalous, 
for, whilst it is within the Government of Kherson, it not only 
forms in itself, with its immediate district, a separate Government 
under a Governor responsible only to the Minister of the Interior, 
but it is the headquarters of the military, judicial, clerical, educa- 
tional, postal, and telegraphic departments of the Governments of 
Bessarabia, Taurida, and Ekaterinoslav, besides that of Kherson. 
A very few years ago, Odessa was the only Russian port in the 
Black Sea communicating by rail with the interior, and it prospered 
accordingly. Now Mislaief, Taganrog, and Sebastopol have rail- 
ways, a cause of unreasonable lamentation to the Odessans, since 
there is corn enough for exportation for all these ports. Moreover, 
the coal and iron fields on the Donetz will soon by means of 
English skill, enterprise, and capital, be opened, and additional 
railways will serve to bring produce of all kinds more expeditiously 
for shipment. 

The earliest notices respecting the commerce of Odessa existing 
at the British Consulate are of 1801, but in that and the following 
year no British ship appears to have visited this port. In 1803, 
five vessels under English colours, and in the next three years, 
fifty-one of the same flag were despatched, but for neither period 
is the tonnage or the nature of the cargoes given. From 1807 to 
1812 only one English ship was noticed ; but, from 1813 to 1820, 
the departure of 698 vessels, measuring collectively 135,050 tons, 
is recorded. With the year 1821 commenced a more regular 
registry of the shipping and trade, and, from that date to 1853, 
information showing the progress of the trade is accessible, 
although the nature of the importations has not been described. 
The exports, however, consisted of wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, 
maize, linseed, hempseed, rapeseed, tallow, hides, horns, hair, 
wool, hemp, flax, cordage, wax, bones, copper and iron (probably 
old), provisions of meat, pork, and flour, staves, masts, and 
other timber. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Odessa is not a part from which 
great supplies of grain have ever been obtained for exportation, the 
population being small, and the district of the town, extending 
about fifty-four miles north and south, and eighty east and west, 
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is for the most part an unwatered tract, depending entirely on the 
rain-fall, which 1s so uncertain that frequent droughts are expe- 
Tienced, and all farming operations there are extremely hazardous. 
The countries which furnish the supplies of grain so abundantly 
are situated inland, in the region extending from the course of the 
Dniester to that of the Dnieper, both of which streams convey the 
produce to the sea-board, whilst in the intermediate country it is 
brought down by bullock draught or by railway, and the immense 
commercial wealth which the northern coasts of the Black Sea, as 
outlets, offers to the trader is described by Consul-General James, 
one of our earliest representatives at this port. Writing in 1801, 
he remarks that the provinces adjoining this sea were an inex- 
haustible source of the most lucrative trade, producing every article 
of commerce to be found in the old provinces of Russia, excepting 
iron, and excelling them in many both in quality and quantity, 
particularly in wheat, masts, and oaks for naval purposes, wool, 
hides, cattle, &c., and that the sources of the trade of Odessa and 
of Kherson were inexhaustible and perfectly independent of each 
other, the country between the Bong and the Dniester being a vast 
storehouse for Odessa, while that in the vicinity of the Dnieper 
naturally belonged to Kherson, having the advantage of water 
communication by which to convey the more ponderous articles, 
such as timber for shipbuilding, masts, hemp, flax, &e. Such, in 
an abridged form, is the glowing and not exaggerated picture of 
the resources of these countries, and their advantages for trade. 
Since those remarks were penned, both iron and coal have been 
discovered and utilised near the Donetz and in the basin of the 
Don, and the trade of Odessa has been of late years augmented 
by much of the commerce of Kherson being diverted to it in con- 
sequence of the river approaches to the latter place beoming too 
shallow to admit ships of burden. Kherson, therefore, in small craft 
now sends to Odessa much of the produce she formerly exported 
direct to foreign countries ; and the supply to Odessa has been 
further facilitated and augmented by an improved state of the 
communications with the countries of the interior, from which the 
principal provision of grain flows to it, and which on certain lines 
are now more easily and expeditiously transmitted than before. 
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The interruption to the Consular records, occasioned by the 
Crimean War, was followed by statistics commencing with the year 
1857, from which period until 1871—the date to which we are 
indebted to Consul-General Abbott for our sources of information 
—the increase in respect of the navigation was more remarkable in 
the amount of tonnage than in the number of ships which entered 
and cleared at this port under British colours, a great many of the 
sailing vessels having given place to steamers of considerable 
burthen, the number of which has increased each year, so that 
while in 1857, 218 sailing and 44 steam vessels entered the port 
under the English flag, of an aggregate burthen of 88,970 tons, in 
1871 there were only 67 sailing but 211 steam vessels, measuring 
together 191,702 register tons, but carrying nearly double that 
tonnage in dead weight. The value of the importations under the 
English flag have increased considerably during the last few years, 
but the information necessary for an accurate calculation of it is 
wanting. That of the entire importations from Great Britain pro- 
bably amounts to the sum of £900,000, being mainly for iron rails 
and castings, machinery and coal; but the cotton and woollen 
manufactures imported must be equal in value at least to that of 
all the English imports to the port thirty years since, notwith- 
standing the continuance of heavy tariff duties. The cotton 
manufactures from all countries do not probably exceed in value 
£250,000 sterling, when with a lower tariff they might amount to 
millions ; for, notwithstanding the success which has attended the 
- establishment of these manufactures in the north of Russia, the 
quantity produced is far too small for the supply of such a country. 
With a lower tariff foreign manufactures of cotton would command 
an incalculable sale. In exportations, the trade has been long in. 
attaining to any great development, but that has now become an 
accomplished fact. In 1871, the amount of produce exported in 
British ships has been stated at £2,400,000, being part only of 
the export trade to Great Britain, which, in that year, was valued at 
£4,200,000 in ships of all countries ; and it may be further stated 
that the commerce between England and the Russian possessions 
on the northern coasts of the Black Sea and Azoff, carried 
on under the British flag, could not be valued at less than 
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£7,000,000 sterling, including freights gained out and home, and 
that it probably exceeded £8,500,000 sterling in ships of all nations. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the British have already become the 
chief carriers of the Black Sea trade, which finds its inlet and 
outlet at Odessa. This pre-eminence, it may be assumed, they 
have achieved by the skill, energy, and activity of those entrusted 
with the navigation, and by the sea-going qualities of the vessels 
engaged in the service. The credit due to this success is 
enhanced by the fact that it was won by private enterprise against 
the highly subsidised opposition of the Russian and Austrian 
Steam Navigation Companies. 

The subsequent accounts show that the employment of sailing 
vessels is being rapidly given up in favour of steam vessels. This 
is considered, on every account, desirable, as the navigation of the 
Black Sea is, for a great part of the year, rendered difficult, and 
even perilous for sailing vessels, by the violence and uncertainty 
of the winds. The small vessels, those averaging some 850 tons 
burthen, with ten or eleven hands all told, are unsuited to these 
waters, and the sooner they are withdrawn from them altogether 
the better for all parties. The depression in the corn trade has 
not been without its influence upon the Black Sea shipping, as we 
find there has been a great falling off in the number of English 
ships, and of those of all nations, frequenting Odessa in 1875, as 
compared with the four preceding years; thus, only 218 English 
vessels against an average of 823 in 1871-2-3-4, There are no 
returns for other than English arrivals, but it is certain that there 
was, in 1875, a great decrease in their number. The explanation 
is sufficiently simple. The low price of corn in England and 
France did not enable sufficiently remunerative freights to be 
offered ; indeed, it may be said there was loss to the shipper on 
every cargo shipped. An absolutely larger number of English 
vessels cleared in ballast for foreign countries than in 1874, and a 
relatively larger number cleared in ballast for Russian ports, 
where, the corn being slightly cheaper, a somewhat better freight 
was Offered. Ninety-seven vessels cleared with grain for England 
against 150 in 1874, and 46 for other countries against 105 
in 1874. 
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With regard to the commercial future of Odessa, much will 
depend upon the course taken by the authorities and merchants in 
the present and for the next few years. Heretofore the trade of 
this port has attracted the surplus produce of Bessarabia, Kherson, 
and the Taurida; and, in a wider circle, of Podolia, Volhynia, 
Kieff, Poltava, and Ekaterinoslav, engrossing, as it were, the 
foreign commerce of this vast area, it is no wonder that Odessa 
should rapidly have grown to its present pre-eminence. But, 
having grown by monopoly, if the monopoly ceases the growth of 
Odessa may, unless otherwise nourished, cease with it, and even 
reaction set in. In point of fact opposition is already threatened 
from more than one quarter. Konigsberg is proving a most for- 
midable rival. The distance from Kieff to Odessa is 400 miles, from 
Kieff to Kiénigsberg 630, but this is counterbalanced by the much 
lower freight from Konigsberg to England. This amongst other 
circumstances is likely to affect the future of Odessa. They may 
appear at first sight adverse, but rightly met and dealt with, they may 
prove eminently favourable, for, after all, it is not by State estab- 
lishments, nor by exclusive privileges and exemptions, that com- 
munities rise, but by open competition, which is, above all, the 
soul of commerce. Odessa must be prepared for competition: ‘ 
but under judicious guidance it may benefit thereby, for it has at 
its natural disposal whole provinces of inexhaustible resources, 
some of which have scarcely yot been touched. These provisions 
are being gradually opened up, and the people of Odessa should in 
time take care that the produce of them is not driven by high 
charges of every kind into other markets. 

Amongst the list of public works and institutions, Consul 
General Stanley mentions the opening of a British Seamen’s Homo 
and Institute, which has been built at a cost of 18,000r. collected 
amongst the English residents, and friends in England, and Russian 
well-wishers. Whilst the projectors are not so Quixotic as to think 
that a stop will be put to drunkenness among the seamen, they 
believe the institution will tend to diminish it. The Home, if not 
made disagreeable by over minute regulations, will certainly bo a 
boon to distressed seamen, to convalescents from hospitals waiting 
for engagements, who will have a clean respectable house with 
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house comforts, instead of the dirty, low, uncomfortable places, to 
which the British Consulate has been hitherto compelled to send 
them. By the steady among the seamen, it will be welcomed as a 
place where they can obtain some rational recreation. For all, it 
offers means of avoiding temptation which is thrust upon them 
elsewhere. : 
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‘2 ITH a view to obtaining precise information as to the 
vA condition of the Chinese coolies who for many years 
PR past have been proceeding in large numbers to the 
" island of Cuba, the Chinese authorities in 1878 in- 
structed three Commissioners to make a full and detailed inquiry 
both as to the manner in which the emigration has been conducted, 
as well as into the condition of the coolies when under Spanish 
rule. The Commissioners appointed for this purpose were Ch’¢n 
Lanpin, the officer in charge of the Educational Mission abroad ; 
Mr. A. Macpherson, Commissioner of Customs at Hankow; and Mr. 
A. Huber, Commissioner of Customs at Tientsin, These gentlemen 
visited Cuba in March, 1874, and remained there nearly two 
months, during which time they collected 1,176 depositions and 
received 85 petitions, supported by 1,665 signatures. The result 
of their investigations has recently been published at Shanghai in 
the form of a clear and most interesting report, the general tenour 
of which cannot be better expressed than in the words used by the 
Commissioners themselves. After ‘summing up the information 
obtained in the course of their inquiry, the latter remark that 
during the whole period of their stay in Cuba, ‘‘almost every 
Chinese met was, or had been, undergoing suffering, and suffering 
was the purport of almost every word heard; and these men were 
seen by us all, and these words were heard by us all.” 

This importation of coolies into Cuba is managed entirely under 
the guise of free contracts. Theoretically, these unfortunate 
emigrants proceed to Havana of their own free will, but to find 
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‘a parallel to the system of treatment to which they are subjected 
from the moment they fall into the hands of the agents by whom 
they are entrapped, we should have to go back to the worst periods 
of American slavery. They are slaves in every sense of the word 
as soon as they step on board the vessels which are to transport 
them to Havana. From the evidence laid before the Commission, 
jt appears that the majority of Chinese in Cuba sailed from Macao, 
Amoy, Swatow, and Canton, and that at least four-fifths of them 
were conveyed there against their inclinations. In most cases 
they seem to have been decoyed or kidnapped, and either com- 
pelled to sign contracts or placed on board ship withouf contracts. - 
By the Emigration Convention of the fifth year of T’ungchih it is 
provided that the emigration officers of the two nations interested 
are always to be present at the time of signing contracts ‘and 
embarkation, but this regulation is quite a dead letter. The peti- - 
tion of Yeh Fu-chiin and fifty-two others states, ‘‘ After entering, 
the gates (of the barracoon) were closed by a foreigner, and as all © 
exit was prevented we perceived how we had been betrayed, but 
there was no remedy ; in the same chamber were more than 100 
others, most of whom passed their days and nights in tears, whilst 
ome were dripping with blood—the result of chastisement inflicted 
on account of a suspected intention of escape, or of a declaration 
of their unwillingness when interrogated by the Portuguese in- 
spector.”’ To drown the cries of these unfortunates, gongs were 
beaten and fireworks discharged, ‘‘ and witnessing this violence,” 
the petition adds, ‘‘ there was no course open to us but assent, 
receiving at the moment of embarkation a document, which we 
were told was a contract for eight years.” And, judging from the 
report, this seems to be a fair instance of the manner in which the 
emigrants are induced to consign themselves into bondage. Once 
in the hands of the agents they are subjected to cruelties and 
indignities of the lowest form, until they agree to accept the con- 
tracts required by law. In many cases the contracts are not 
ainderstood, and the coolies are hustled on board under the con- 
viction that they are going no further than Singapore or Annan. 
It is only on board ship, however, that the troubles of the 
emigrants may be said really to commence. What takes place 
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prior to embarkation is no more than a foretaste of the trials and 
hardships in store. Among the rules drawn up by certain Spanish 
merchants for the guidance of masters of vessels engaged in the 
coolie traffic there is one which prescribes that should repairs 
become necessary, the ports of China, Great Britain, and the 
United States, are on no account to be entered, ‘‘ as such a course: 
would lead to the entire failure of the enterprise.” The Commis- 
sioners profess to be unable to see the object of this regulation, 
but we question whether this profession is not intended as a quiet 
piece of humour, for the horrors of the passage are such that some 
difficulty would probably be experienced by any master who wished. 
to clear a coolie ship and cargo from a British or American 
port. The petition of Li Chas-ch’un and 165 others states,. 
‘‘ When quitting Macao we proceeded to sea; we were confined 
in the hold below ; some were even shut up in bamboo cages or 
chained to iron posts, and a few were indiscriminately selected 
and flogged as a means of intimidating all others; whilst we: 
cannot estimate the deaths that in all took place from sickness, 
blows, hunger, thirst, or from suicide by leaping into the sea.’” 
The water and food served out on board rarely seem sufficient ; in 
fact, the officers in charge of these floating hells appear to main- 
tain a keen regard for the main chance by keeping their passengers 
without water until they are maddened with thirst, and then re- 
tailing the precious beverage at something like a dollar per cup.. 
More than fifty died from thirst, and I heard that one Chinese was 
struck dead by the master for stealing a cup of water; on board 
8300 died from thirst; two men were beaten to death; five men 
were shot by the sailors; thirty were laid on deck and there 
flogged, others, their sufferings being unendurable, cast themselves. 
into the sea; four men committed suicide, and the master shot 
three others ; four men were so severely flogged that they died on 
the following day:”’ These are extracts selected at random from 
the depositions taken by the Commissioners. They are somewhat 
monotonous, it is true, but the sameness which pervades these 
tales of misery adds greatly to their credibility. According to the 
report, out of 140,000 Chinese who sailed for Cuba, more than 
16,000 died on the passage ; and these figures show, perhaps, even 
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better than words, upon what kind of system these so-called 
emigrant sbips are managed. For it must be remembered that, as 
a general rule, the coolies are men in the prime of life. The kid- 
nappers or agents who collect them do not select the aged or 
infirm, but men who are equal to hard work. Doubtless a great 
deal of the hard treatment which takes place during the voyage is 
considered indispensable by those in charge of the vessels, A ship 
with 500 discontented men on board, when in mid-ocean, can 
hardly be looked upon as a paradise of safety, and it is easy to 
imagine how readily the officers and crews resort to severe 
repressive measures at the first manifestation of a rebellious spirit 
among the living cargo in the hold. And then, as each measure of 
ill-treatment produces fresh discontent, still harsher cruelty must 
be brought into play until discipline is established by sheer force 
of terror. ‘‘ The men who had been decoyed were unwilling to 
go abroad, and entertained mutinous intentions,’’ deposes Ch’én I, 
‘‘ The sailors discharged firearms from the hatchway into the hold, 
killed twenty, and wounded forty or fifty. The remainder were all 
placed in irons, and daily, thirty were led on deck and there 
flogged.”” Among the many wrongs inflicted on the coolies during 
the passage, not the least, from a Chinese point of view, is that of 
depriving them of their much-cherished pig-tails. There appears 
to be a regulation against wearing these appendages on board 
coolie ships, and, although this may seem a trivial matter to 
Europeans, it is far otherwise to the poor Chinaman. ‘ Many 
leaped overboard on account of being forced to cut their queues,” 
says Ch’én Awel; and suicide for this reason seems to be a matter 
of common occurrence. 

There is a Spanish Royal Decree which provides that if the 
mortality on board a coolie ship during the voyage exceeds 6 per 
cent., an inquiry shall be made, and, if necessary, criminal pro- 
ceedings instituted ; also, that legal action may be taken in the 
name of the Chinese by the Attorney-General, but, as in the case 
of the contracts, these regulations are of no effect. On arrival 
at Havana, the coolies are at once confined in barracoons, and, 
being, moreover, unacquainted with the Spanish language, they 
are totally unable to prefer any complaint as to the hardships they 
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may have endured on the passage. The petition of Hrich Shuang- 
Chin and eleven others states: ‘‘On landing, four or five foreigners 
on horseback, armed with whips, led us like a herd of cattle to the 
barracoon to be sold.’’ At the barracoons the coolies are stripped 
and examined by intending purchasers, as though they were so 
many horses or oxen, the prices demanded for them being regu- 
lated by their strength and muscular development. They are not 
allowed to move a single step with freedom when once they are 
ashore, and, as the Commissioners point cut, this constraint 
reduces their right of preferring charges to a practically useless 
privilege. They are not permitted to leave the barracoons even to 
labour, except under a guard, so that it is difficult to see how they 
are to acquaint the Attorney-General with their wrongs. The 
majority of the coolies landed in Cuba are purchased by sugar 
planters, and the kind of treatment they experience on the planta- 
tions may be imagined when we bear in mind the fact that the 
one object of the plantation overseer is to exact the maximum 
amount of labour from his slaves at the smallest possible expendi- 
ture in the shape of food and clothing. According to the petition of 
Li Chas-ch’un and 165 others: ‘‘ The owners rely upon the adminis- 
trator for the production of a Jarge crop of sugar, and the administra- 
tor looks to the overseers for the exaction of the greatest possible 
amount of labour... . . The administrator, who gives only four 
unripe bananas as a meal, is considered an able servant; and, if he 
gives only three, he is regarded as still more efficient. The adminis- 
trator who forces the Chinese to work twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, is a man of capacity ; if he extorts twenty-one hours, 
his qualities are of a still higher order—but he may strike, or flog, 
or chain us, as his fancy suggests tohim.’’ And this is the kind of 
tale told by all the coolies who were examined. Whips and rods 
are in constant use. Those who show any disinclination to put 
forth their utmost exertions, are speedily brought to a sense of 
their duty by an application of the cow-hide or the overseer’s 
boots. Dogs are incited to worry them, while, in some cases, 
recourse is had to the knife or pistol. Many die from the effect of 
the punishment they receive, and still more escape from their 
miseries by hanging themselves, swallowing opium, throwing 
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themselves into wells, or leaping into the sugar cauldrons. It is 
true the 44th Article of the Spanish Royal Decree of 1860 pro- 
vides redress for the coolie who has been wronged or injured by 
his employer, but this provision is nothing more than a mockery 
for men who are living in a state of slavery. The coolie cannot 
move a yard without his master’s permission, he cannot call his 
life his own; it is evident, therefore, that he has but little chance 
of instituting legal proceedings against his employer. Those who 
dare to raise complaints as to the ill-treatment to which they may 
have been subjected, have to endure still greater cruelties as a 
reward for their temerity. The sympathies of the officials whose 


duty it is to see the requirements of the law enforced are all on . 


the side of the masters, and the unfortunate wretch who makes a 
show of standing on his rights, soon finds that these are nothing 
but wrongs. In the Spanish Royal Decrees for tho regulation of 
coolie labour, there are certain officials designated as ‘‘ protectors 
of the Chinese ;’’ but, to judge from the report, tho posts held by 
these individuals have lapsed into something closely resembling 
sinecures. Upon all the plantations, the owners have established 
prisons fitted up with stocks and various instruments of punish- 
ment, It is the duty of the ‘ protector of the Chinese” to 
regulate the punishment inflicted, but, in reality, the owner takes 
the matter into his own hands, and inflicts any chastisement which 
he or his overseer may think necessary. In the words of the 
Commissioners, ‘‘ the administrator and overseers constantly, at 
will, make use of houndsknives, bludgeons, and whips, so that 
the Chinese are in constant terror of death.” Tho employers 
‘¢ inflict cruel chastisements of every class, without any authoriza- 
tion from the representatives of the Government.’’ There appears 
to be little cordiality between the negroes and Chinese. At a word 
from their masters, the former are ever ready to maltreat the 
wretched coolie ; and, whenever the overseer of a plantation 
happens to be a black man, the Chinese receive punishment at all 
times, and without rhyme or reason. But this is no more than 
might be expected, A training received on a Cuban sugar planta- 
tion is hardly the kind of preparation that would be likely to soften 
the negro heart. 
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Of course, every Chinaman in Cuba is, in theory, free. The Royal 
Spanish Decrees bearing on coolie immigration and coolie labour are 
most plausible in appearance. As we before remarked, the whole 
system is carried on under the cloak of free contracts, and these 
contracts are supposed to specify the length of the engage- 
ment, the wages to bo paid, the hours of labour, and a number 
of other stipulations which, if all were enforced, would probably 
leave but little cause for complaint. But although theoretically a 
free man, the coolie finds himself practically in a state of slavery 
not a whit better than that of the negroes born and bred on the 
plantations. It is idle to speak of freedom for men who are sold 
as every coolie appears to be who is landed in Cuba. The prices 
realized vary from about five hundred to a thousand dollars, while 
the expenses of importation are estimated at no more than two 
hundred dollars, thus leaving a handsome profit for those engaged 
in the trade, even after deductions are made on account of the 
deaths that may have taken place from violence or from suicide 
during the voyage. In connection with these sales a curious 
suggestion is thrown out by Jén Shih-chén and others, who point 
out in their petition that, ‘‘In all, some 200,000 (Chinese) have 
reached Cuba, representing a profit of several tens of millions, a 
sum which, as it accrued from the sale of our bodies, ought justly 
speaking, to be remitted to our families.’’ Doubtless the Cuban 
importers would think somewhat differently if their opinion on the 
point were asked. As arule, the ‘ contracts” are made fora 
term of eight years, but at the expiration of the time for which the 
agreement has been made, the coolie usually finds either thet his 
discharge is withheld, or that he is compelled to enter into a fresh 
agreement for another term. The law requires that the coolie, on 
the expiration of his contract, shall be removed to the depét of the 
chief town of the Government, preparatory to embarkation. He 
is not allowed to remain in Cuba more than two months unless he 
enters into a new engagement, but—and here the grand difficulty 
arises—he is required to pay the cost of his passage back to China. 
If he is not prepared with the sum requisite for this, he is liable to 
be re-contracted from the Government depét, and then all his 
miseries commence again. And, asa matter of fact, he has but 
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slight chance of being able to defray the expense of the return 
journey, for although he may have been receiving three or four 
dollars a month in the shape of wages, his pay is usually all 
swallowed up in providing for his own maintenance, the food and 
clothing supplied by his employer often being inadequate to the 
common wants of life. In many instances no wages are paid, 
while still more frequently the discharge is not granted at the end 
of the time stipulated in the agreement. It is evident therefore 
that escape from the island is difficult under any circumstances. 
According to the statute, provision is made for re-contracting, ‘‘ so 
that the municipalities may be spared the outlay involved by a 
large assemblage in the depdts of such immigrants, and so that 
other evils arising from such assemblages, together with those 
resulting from the withdrawal from active labour of a number of 
Chinese may be avoided. The latter, in this manner, will them- 
selves reap advantage, whilst benefiting by their labour agriculture 
and manufactures.” Looking at the kind of treatment the coolies 
receive at the hands of their Spanish masters, there is a piece of 
grim humour displayed in this paternal solicitude of the Govern- 
ment for the possible advantages the Chinese may derive from & 
prolonged stay in the island. For if only one-half the statements 
contained in the petitions laid before the Commissioners are true, 
death itselfis about the only advantage the coolie can hope for. 
But the fact is, this regulation which forbids the coolie to remain 
in Cuba more than two months after the completion of his contract, 
unless he re-engages himself, is not framed with a view to facilitate 
departure as might at first sight appear; it is intended rather as a 
means of enforcing new contracts, and the consequent retention of 
the coolie in the island. Indeed the whole system of laws under 
which the Chinese live is nothing more thana sham. The Royal 
Decree of 1860 provides that if the coolie has not left the island 
‘within the specified time after the expiration of his agreement, he 
shall be employed on public works until he has accumulated to his 
credit an amount sufficient to cover the cost of his passage to the 
locality he may select ; while the Decree of 1871 orders the ex- 
pulsion at the Government expenso of all vagabonds and paupers ; 
but all this, as the Commissioners remark, is nothing more than 
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empty words. The Chinese are forced intu new contracts—or 
rather they are re-sold as soon as one contract is ended. Those 
who manage to scrape together a few score of dollars during their 
years of service, in the hope that they may regain their liberty 
thereby, find themselves sadly mistaken. They may expend fifty 
or one hundred dollars in purchasing their freed-man’s papers from 
corrupt Government officials, or in redeeming themselves from 
their employers and owners, but they soon find that their economy 
is of little avail, The papers they have purchased are torn up 
before their eyes, and they are forced back into the life of slavery 
from which they vainly hoped they were about to escape. 

It must be evident.to any person who studies this report that 
the Chinese coolies in Cuba are nothing more nor less than slaves, 
and the question naturally arises whether it is possible by any 
means to ameliorate their condition. Of course the Spanish 
authorities will urge that the evidence collected by the Com- 
missioners is all on one side, and that statements made by 
Chinamen must always be received with a grain of salt; but in 
the miserable petitions with which this long report is filled, there 
is ample room for deductions on account of exaggeration. It 
must be admitted that the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”’ has a reputation 
for lying, which is not altogether undeserved, but here there is 
room for a large amount of fiction. If seventy-five per cent. of 
the tales told by these coolies are false, the residue of truth would 
yet be sufficient to reveal a state of affairs of which any civilized 
nation might well feel ashamed. We are quite prepared to admit 
that the Chinaman is by no means a desirable character, and that 
there are good reasons why unemployed Chinese should, if possible, 
be prevented from accumulating in large numbers in any particular 
locality. The manners and morals of the Chinese, like those of the 
African tribe described by the midshipman, are, ‘‘ none—customs 
nasty,’ as the inhabitants of San Francisco are learning to their 
sorrow. But all this is beside the question. The proper place for 
the Chinese is China; but if any nation, tempted by the prospect of 
cheap labour, chooses to think otherwise, and to start in the coolie 
trade, it must put up with the consequences. It is difficult to see 
where a remedy is to be applied in the case of Cuba. It is vain 
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to look to an effete Government like that of Spain for any vigorous 
measure of interference. A Power which still fosters open slavery 
is hardly likely to interfere with the same institution when dis- 
guised under another name. Nor is the prospect in China much 
more cheering. No doubt the Chinese Government have the best 
intentions on the subject, but, unfortunately, they are powerless. 
A nation which is not prepared to make some show of protecting 
its subjects abroad by force, can do but little by any other means. 
It is true the Chinese authorities may do something towards 
checking the evil at its source by preventing the forcible and 
fraudulent shipment of coolies, and it is to be presumed, from the 
instructions given to the Commissioners, that this is the course 
they propose to take. The inquiry was to be made, and a full 
report supplied, ‘‘as a guide for subsequent action,’’ but it is 
greatly to be feared that the action of the Chinese authorities will - 
not rise equal to the occasion. Their course is clear. Measures 
should at once be taken for disseminating the information obtained 
by the Commission, so that the coolies may fully understand 
what they are to expect should they proceed to Cuba; but, further 
than this, it is necessary that a rigorous supervision should be 
exercised over the engagement and shipment of emigrants, and 
this, we fear, is where the Chinese administration will fail. 
Indeed, this is where they have already failed. The present law 
requires that a Chinese official is always to be present when 
contracts are signed, but the honesty of the Chinese executive is 
unfortunately about on a par with that of the Spanish, and the result 
is that the contract-system has lapsed into a mere farce, and the 
coolies are kidnapped and driven on board by force when other 
means fail. 

It appears to us that not much good is likely to be done unless 
the question is taken up by European nations, and foreign influence 
is brought to bear upon the Chinese Government. It is necessary 
that no coolie should be shipped unless upon the clear understanding 
that he is perfectly willing to emigrate, but we question whether 
it lies within the power of the Chinese authorities to insure ‘this. 
What is required is a-system of consular supervision; and there 
can be no doubt that if such a scheme were isuggested to the 
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Chinese Government by one or two of the leading European 
Powers, their consent to its adoption might be readily obtained. 
It is useless to look to Spain for a remedy ; while it is clear that 
the Cuban authorities have discovered a mine of wealth in the 
importation of coolies, which they will not readily abandon. The 
African slave trade having been swept away by the action of 
British cruisers, the supply of slave labour in Cuba was becoming 
rather scarce, but now a perfectly legitimate trade in what may 
be termed ‘“‘free slaves” has been established. The coolies are 
supposed to be free until they land in Cuba, it is only then that 
they are openly sold. 

This is a subject which deserves the careful consideration of the 
British Government. As yet Great Britain has spared no effort in 
attempting to stamp out this abomination of slavery, and it is a 
question as to how far she would be justified in allowing herself to 
be baulked in the eleventh hour by a subterfuge like that which is 
now being practised by the authorities in Cuba. 


KurRACHEE Harpour.—Lieut. G.C. Parker, I. N., acting Master 
Attendant, Kurrachee, makes an official report to Col. Sir W. L. 
Merewether, Commissioner in Sind, that the steamer Guy Manner- 
ing, of 2,817 gross tonnage, drawing 23 feet 3 inches, safely left 
the harbour on the 24th September for Marseilles, with a full 
eargo of upwards of 8,500 tons, principally consisting of seed. 
The Guy Mannering is nearly 400 feet in length, and is the largest 
vessel that has loaded at Kurrachee. This report shows that ships 
of the largest size and of great length can now be admitted, 
berthed, and despatched from the harbour of Kurrachee with perfect 
ease and safety. 


AwarD To A Caprain.—The Board of Trade have received, 
through the Foreign Office, a note from the Belgian Minister, 
stating that the Belgian Government have awarded a Civic Cross 
and its diploma to Captain G. D. Fenwick, of the ship Dudley, of 
Newcastle, in acknowledgment of his gallant services in rescuing 
the crew of the Belgian steamer Emma David, in the storm on the 
1st November last. 
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854. Lunars.—To Correct tHe DISTANCE FOR THE SPHEREOIDAL 
FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 


The Difference between the True and Apparent Distance depends 
on the Refraction and Parallax of each object. Now the Refraction 
acts in a Vertical passing through the object and the Geographical 
Zenith, and the Parallax acts in a circle through the object and the 
Geocentric Zenith ; hence, the Distance should be corrected twice ; 
first for the effect of Refraction, and then for that of Parallax. As 
the Refraction is small unless the Altitude is very low, the Error 
arising from using one circle instead of the other is so minute, that 
it may be disregarded. The Parallax of the Sun also being very 
small, no Error will arise from using either circle ; but in the case 
of the Moon it may amount to several seconds. Raper, both in the ~ 
Approximate and also in the Rigorous Methods, makes the Refrac- 
tion and Parallax act in the Vertical through the object and the 
Geographical Zenith, and finds the Parallax in Altitude with refer- 
ence to the Geographical instead of the Geocentric Zenith, conse- 
quently there are two parts in the Correction to be applied to the 
Computed Distance to reduce it to the True Geocentric Distance. 
Part I., the Correction arising from using the Vertical through the 
Geographical Zenith instead of the circle through the Geocentric 
Zenith ; Part II., the Correction arising from computing the Parallax 
in Altitude, using the Zenith Distance referred to the Geographical 
instead of the Geocentric Zenith. 


Let Z be the Geographical Ze- 
nith, that is, the Zenith on the 
supposition that the Earth is a 
Sphere, and Z, the Geocentric 
Zenith, or the Zenith if the Earth 
is taken as a Sphereoid, then Z Z; 
is the Reduction of Latitude. Let 
M be the place of the Moon cor- 
s rected for Refraction, M Z and 
M Z, the circles through these Zeniths, and M P the Parallax in 
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Altitude ; with M as pole and radius M P describe the circle PQ 
cutting M Z inQ; draw Z, N perpendicular toM Z. Let the angle 
P M Q=M and Horizontal Parallax=H. M P=H.SinM Z, 
Because M is the pole of P Q, 
PQ=M.SinMP 


_ PQ 
«= Sin MP 
. a, SinPQ 
or Sin M= Sn MP (M and P Q being small) 
Sin PQ 


~ Sin H. Sin M Z, 
In the right angled triangle M Z, N, 
Sin Z, N=Sin M Z,. Sin M 
_8in M Z,.SinPQ_Sin PQ 
Sin H.SinMZ, SmH 
In the right angled triangle Z Z, N, 
Sin Z, N=Sin Z Z,. Sin Z 
ene Bin ZZ. Sin Z 
Sin P Q=Sin Z Z,. Sin H. Sin Z 
If S is the place of the Sun (or Star), S Q is the Computed 
Distance, S P is the Geocentric Distance; if S Q, be equal to S Q, 
the triangle P Q Q, may be considered a right angled plane triangle, 
and P Q, is the Correction required. If M, be the angle at the 
Moon, Q P Q,=90°~M;,. 
PQ,=P Q.CosQPQ, 
=P Q. Cos (90°~M,) 


—7, Z,.Sin H. Sin Z. Sin M, 
Z 7Z,.Sin H 100. Z Z,. Sin H. Sin 90° 





~ Gosee Z. Cosee M,~ 100. See (90°—Z) . Sec (90°—M,) 
Hence the rule for Part I.—Enter Table 55 with the Lat and 
Alt 90° and take out the number. (100. Z Z,.Sin H. Sin 90°). 
Enter Table 5 with the Complements of tho Moon’s Azimuth 
(90° —Z) and of the angle at the Moon (90°—M,), and take out 
M . {100 . See (90—Z) . See (90—M,);. 


esd 100 e 7, Z, ° Sin H ° Sin 90° 
th Ce peer stash oem Sasa ers 
a { 100. See (90°—Z) . See oonw, } 
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In N. Lat. 

If the Moon is to the Eastward and the Sun (or Star) is to the 
left as in the figure, it is evident that the True Geocentric Distance 
SP is greater than the Computed Distance 8 Q, hence the Cor- 
rection is to be added. If the Sun (or Star) is to the right, 8 P is 
less than 8 Q, hence the Correction is to be subtracted. If the 
Moon is to the Westward, these rules are reversed. 


In 8. Lat. 


The rules for N. Lat must be reversed, because on facing the 
Moon what was right is now left. 

Part II. 

The change in the Moon’s Altitude by referring to the Geocentric 
instead of the Geographical’ Zenith is ZN, let it be represented 
by a. 

Then a=Z Z, . Cos Z 
or Sin a=Sin Z Z, . Cos Z (a and Z Z, being small) 
Let p be the Parallax in Altitude corresponding to Altitude A 
And p, be the Parallax in Altitude corresponding to Altitude A—a 
_ p=H. Cos A, p,=H. Cos (A—a) 
Pi— p=H {Cos (A—a)—Cos A} 
=H.2 Sin (A—}a).Sinjia 


=H. Sin A. Sin a nearly 
By 842, 


Cor of Dist=(p,—p) . Cos M, 
=H.Cos M,.Sin A. Sina 
=H.Cos M,. Sin A. Sin Z Z,. Coz Z 
_100.H.Sin Z Z,.Sin A 
100 . Sec M, . Sec Z 
Hence the rule for Part I1.—Enter Table 55 with the Lat and 
the Alt, and take out the number. (100.H. Sin Z Z,. Sin A). 
Enter Table 5 with the Moon’s Azimuth (Z) and the angle at the 
Moon (M,) and take out M. (100. Sec Z .Sec M)). 
ainie 100.H.Sin Z Z,. Sin A 
Divide the number by M . (ea 
Since the Azimuth is reckoned from the N. in 8. Lat and from 
the 8. in N. Lat, Z Z,. Cos Z is negative when the Azimuth is less 
than 90° and positive when greater than 90°. Also Cos M, is posi- 
G 
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tive when M, is less than 90° and negative when greater than 90°. 
Hence when the Azimuth and the angle at the Moon are both less 
than 90° or both greater than 90°, subtract the Correction. If one 
of the quantities Azimuth or Angle at the Moon be greater than 90° 
and the other less than 90°, add the Correction. 


Note.—Raper’s rule for Part II. is incorrect if the foregoing 
Investigation is correct. The rule as given is, ‘‘ Enter Table 55 
with the Lat and Alt 90°;”’ this should be Enter Table 55 with the 
Lat and the Moon’s Alt. 


855. 

When the Moon is near the Zenith, the Angular Distance is very 
nearly equal to the Sun’s (or Star’s) Zenith Distance, consequently 
the angle at the Moon is very nearly equal to the angle between 
the Verticals passing through the Moon and Sun (or Star), that is, 
the difference of Azimuths. If Z and Z, represent the Azimuths, 
and M, the angle at the Moon, then Z,=Z-+ M,. 


By 854, 
Part I=Z Z,.Sin H. Sin Z. Sin M, 
Part I=Z Z,. Sin H.Cos Z.Cos M,. Sin A 
Therefore Total Correction=Z Z,.Sin H {Cos Z . Cos M, . Sin A+ 
Sin Z . Sin Mj} 
=Z Z,. Sin H {Cos Z. Cos M,+ Sin Z. Sin Mj} 
(Sin A=1 nly) 
=% Z,. Sin H. Cos (Z+M,) 
=Z Z,. Sin H. Cos Z, 
_100. 2 Z,. Sin H. Sin (90° — Z,) 
100 
Hence the rule when the Moon is near the Zenith.— With the 
Latitude and the Complement of the Sun’s (or Star’s) Azimuth as 
an Altitude, take out the seconds from Table 55 and divide them 
by 100; the quotient is the Correction required in seconds. 
When Z, is less than 90°, Z Z,.Cos Z, is negative, hence sub- 
tract the Correction. 
When Z, is more than 90°, Z Z,. Cos Z, is positive, hence add 
the Correction. 
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Table 57. 

This Table is similar to that given in the Nautical Almanac for 
correcting the Greenwich Mean Time for Second Differences. 

Let x be the Correction required for t", D and D, the differences 
between three consecutive distances in the Nautical Almanac, D, 
the difference of these differences, L and L, the Prop Logs with 
these distances and L, their difference. Since the distances are 
given for every 3°, the ordinary formula for second differences gives 





t(8—t) D, 

6 D 
Now L=Log 8" and L, = Log 3 
D D, 


Bag leee 
Therefore 10 = and 10 =H 


1 


By Division 10 Mattes or 10 aoe 
yoy P14 Di D_Ds 
D 


A 


D D 


By the Exponential Theorem 10 Ty_y + L, + &e. (e is the base 








Log e of the Napier- 
lan Logs.) 
Hence Dtees nearly 
r= 1 (G=)) . tons nearly 
x in seconds=* (8—t) - Ts - 8600 Sie sali 


Hence the rule to compute a term approximately.—Multiply 
together the approximate interval in hours and tenths (t), its com- 
plement to 8" (8—t), the difference of the Prop Logs (L,) and 1400 

8600 

6 Log 3) ; 
W. H. BOLT. 


Nautical Academy, 10, King Street, Tower Hill. 
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DISCIPLINE IN MERCHANT SHIPS.—THE CREW. 





N our November number we discussed this important 
question, as it relates to the master’s authority on 
board his ship, and the support which he should 
receive from the law, but does not, in enforcing it. 

We now proceed to examine that portion of the subject involving 

the obligations of the crew, and the existing provisions of the law 

relating thereto. The British mariner has been the favourite of the 
law throughout the course of our maritime legislation, and he is so 
to the present hour. By the 12th of Charles IL., c. 18, known as 
the ‘‘ Navigation Act,’’ he was protected in his avocation against 
interference on the part of the foreigner by a requirement that, in 
the crew of every English-built or English-owned ship, the master 
and three-fourths of the mariners should be British subjects. This 
provision has disappeared in the progress of events and with the 
adoption of free trade principles, but the hold which the British 
seaman has had upon public favour has never been relaxed. 
Formerly, the earnings of freight was a condition precedent to 
the payment of seamen’s wages—in legal phraseology, freight was 
the ‘‘ Mother of Wages ;’’ and this rule was carried to the length 
that, if by any accident the freight was not earned, although the 
owner might have fully insured it, the seamen could not recover 
their wages. But, on the other hand, when seamen came into 

Court to sue for their wages, every presumption founded upon 

efficient service and good conduct was entertained in their favour, 





unless absolutely disproved. Now, by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, Sec. 183, it is enacted that, ‘‘No right to wages shall be 
dependent on the earning of freight, and every scaman and 
apprentice who would be entitled to demand and recover any 
wages if the ship in which he served had earned freight, shall, 
subject to all other rules of law applicable to the case, be entitled 
to claim and recover the same, notwithstanding that freight has 
not been earned.” But besides the legal rights to wages defined 
and secured to the seaman by Statute, with a summary mode of 
recovery, there are inserted in the Merchant Shipping Act, and 
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the subsequent amending Statutes, including the Act passed last 
year, provisions for protecting him in his engagements with 
his employers while those engagements last, and in his discharge 
at their conclusion; for securing him proper provisions, medi- 
cines, and accommodation while on the voyage; for enabling 
him to make complaint against the master or any of the crew; ,for 
allotting his wages, saving them, or transmitting them home ; for 
protecting him from imposition and the machinations of those 
persons who lie in wait for ‘‘ Mercantile Jack” at the port when 
the ship comes home; and the Act of 1876 provides that there 
is an implied warranty to every seaman and apprentice that 
the ship in which they sail is seaworthy, and shall be kept so 
throughout the voyage. Such, briefly, are the advantages, and 
such the protection enjoyed by our merchant seamen under the 
Statute Law. The counter-obligation of the seaman to the master 
and the owner remain to be considered. The mariner by his 
contract undertakes to give his best services in return for a 
stipulated amount of wages. At Common Law, the duty of 
mariners 18 obedience to all lawful commands relating to the 
navigation of the ship and the preservation of order on board. 
At Common Law, also, the master may enforce the performance of 
this duty, but he is now bound in the matter of maintaining dis- 
cipline on board his ship by the provisions of the Statute Law, 
and these, as we have already pointed out, leave him in some 
cases—and those may be cases of emergency—ahsolutely helpless. 
Discipline amongst the crews of merchant ships is enforced under 
our Merchant Shipping Law by penalties consisting of fine or 
forfeiture of wages, and imprisonment with or without hard labour. 
Wilful breach of duty, neglect of duty, drunkenness tending to the 
immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of the ship, or endan- 
gering the life or limb of any person belonging to or on board the 
ship, or the refusal or omission on the part of a seaman or apprentice 
‘to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be done for preserving 
the ship or those on board, is a misdemeanor, but by a special pro- 
vision of the Act of 1854 (Sec. 518), punishable summarily, and 
not upon indictment. The other offences of seamen and appren- 
tices enumerated in the discipline clauses of the Merchant Shipping 
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Act, 1854, are—desertion, neglecting or refusing to join ship 
or to proceed to sea, absence without leave, quitting ship 
without leave before she is secured, wilful disobedience to 
lawful commands, continued disobedience or continued noglect 
of duty, assaults on master or officers, combining to disobey 
orders, wilful damage to ship, or embezzlement of stores or 
cargo. These offences are punishable by forfeiture of wages, 
and imprisonment with or without hard labour, the maximum term 
being twelve, and the minimum four weeks. No doubt these pro- 
visions were adopted by the Legislature in the belief that they 
would be efficacious in preserving discipline in the Merchant 
Service. The expectation has been wholly disappointed. The 
British merchant seaman has been favoured and protected until he 
has lost all regard for his honest obligation. Believing himself to 
be indispensable to his employers he does what he likes. He 
knows the limit of his accountability; it is, at the worst, a few 
weeks’ confinement, and the loss of a few pounds of wages which 
he has never worked for, or earned, “ with a will.’”’ We read 
every day, in the police reports, of committals for desertion, for 
refusal of duty, for rcfusing to proceed to sea, for assaults on 
masters and officers. This state of things, now constantly on the 
increase, making the life of a shipmaster at sea one continued 
anxiety, has been referred by the Royal Commission, after a care- 
ful examination of the facts, to the ‘‘ protective character of recent 
legislation,” which has destroyed confidence between captains and 
crews, and promoted insubordination. This is a very serious 
indictment, and the more serious because its correctness cannot 
beimpeached. Without going into any question of the deterioration 
of seamen, the fact must be taken to be incontestibly established 
that discipline in the merchant service is for the most part subverted. 
That men sign articles without having, so far as their subsequent 
conduct throws light on their intentions—the slightest regard for 
the obligation they contract. They get their advances, and then 
the sooner they can get clear of the ship, and look out for another 
the better. Of course we do not mean to say that this kind of 
dealing is universal amongst merchant seamen; but we do say 
that it is of frequent—far too frequent—occurrence, and we also 
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assert that when men capable of such conduct get to sea, amongst a 
ship’s company they become as arule centres of misconduct, discon- 
tent, and insubordination. Now what isthe remedy for this state of 
things ? Some say improve the character of our merchant seamen 
by training boys for the service who will become in time seamen 
of the proper stamp. So far, good; but the best men are in danger 
of being spoiled by bad laws—and these young men would form no 
exception ; and if the Royal Commissioners are right, modern 
legislation in relation to our seamen has been wrong, and must be 
amended. The system of over-protection must be abandoned, and 
another devised, which, while it will give the seaman every remedy 
for the recovery of the results of his labour, will teach him a 
respect for his engagements and for those whom the law places in 
authority over him. It is plain that the stringency of the discipline 
clauses of the Merchant Shipping Act must be increased. The 
man who defies the master’s authority at sea, and becomes a centre 
of insubordination or mutiny—or who by drunkenness or gross 
neglect of duty imperils the safety of all on board—shvuuld be 
treated with exemplary rigour, whether in the opinion of lawyers 
he should rank with felons or misdemeanants. Merchant seamen, 
especially the more ignorant amongst them, have got it into their 
heads that the law will not reach them, or if it does that they have 
nothing to fear. This notion must be dispelled, or before the 
lapse of a few years the carrying trade of this country will become 
the most hazardous of undertakings, if indeed the manning of our 
ships does not pass over to the foreigner. The remedy, as it seems 
to us, lies in a reversal of the policy which has led to the over- 
protection and the consequent spoiling of our merchant seamen, 
which has helped to lower the authority of merchant captains on 
board their ships, and which has been, if the truth were known, 
the parent of many a maritime disaster. 
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DEFECTIVE VISION, A CAUSE OF DISASTER AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—I venture to ask a space in your paper to draw the attention 
of those interested in nautical matters to the above subject. 

My argument is briefly contained in the two following proposi- 
tions :—Ist. I hold that the quality of eye-sight that was good 
enough to steer clear of the old sailing packet, 1s by no means 
adequate to recognise surely and promptly the lights of the modern 
steamer, where the time for reflection is often limited to seconds. 
2nd. That more collisions occur through mistaking coloured side- 
lights than almost all other causes combined. The truth of the 
first assertion is almost self-evident, and will be conceded when 
one considers the increasing rate of speed, as compared with the 
more leisurely progress of the days when steam was unknown. 

The history of accidents from collision, and the conflicting 
evidence with reference to the bearings of coloured lights, as 
exemplified in our law courts, will, I think, sustain the latter 
statement. I am careful not to import into your columns anything 
that is not practical, free from sensationalism, and untinctured 
with medical phraseology, but the fact that colour-blindness 
occasionally exists, and is a grave cause of disaster ; associated as 
it may be with blurred vision and short sight, cannot be too widely 
known. This subject has been recognised in the Cunard Service, 
and the surgeons of these steamships are now, at my suggestion, 
supplied with test-types, plain and coloured, for the detection of 
such cases of incapacity amongst the ‘‘ look-out men.” This ex- 
amination has already proved its utility,and I think it would repay 
shipowners, apart from the consideration of loss of life, to be 
careful that officers placed in charge of the bridge are free from all 
such optical defects. It will be granted that the officer should, and 
the truth is he generally does, recognise lights a-head before they 
are reported; hence I think it would be a wise precaution to 
insist that he should produce a ‘ Certificate of Competence,” to be 
obtained from a regular oculist, before entrusting him with the 
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responsible charge of the night-watch of a modern steamer. The 
good effects of this test would not limit itself here, it would 
be manifest in the alert efficiency of the crew, as no officer 
alive to the importance of this fact would detail for ‘look-out ”’ 
duty any man of whose powers of vision he was doubtful. Many 
lives and much valuable property have been lost in times past 
through unseaworthy ships, and it is possible now-q-days that 
avoidable accidents occur through inattention to ‘‘ the eyes of the 
ship.” Such disastrous possibilities would, I feel sure, be greatly 
limited by the practical carrying out of the above suggcstions. In 
connection with this subject, and very closely allied to it, is the 
quality of the red and green lights now in use. Itis notorious 
that these are very unequal in different vessels; some being 
readily distinguishable, while others are very indistinct, or so faint 
as to colours, that it is almost impossible to tell, in certain atmos- 
pheric conditions, which light is presenting, before the object is so 
close that contact is almost unavoidable. This should not be, and 
the subject might well engage the attention of the authorities, to 
see that no vessel leaves any port in the kingdom, without carrying 
standard lamps stamped by the Board of Trade, and supplied with 
the most powerful illuminating oil and wick, so that these diag- 
nostic lights might be uniform and pronounced. The size of the 
lights might also be usefully enlarged, depth of colouring being, 
however, of more importance than extent of surface. It is a 
problem for the ingenious, whether in addition to the discriminating 
colours of starboard and port, some arrangement of one or other 
of these lights as to size, shape, height from the deck, or numbers 
might not be adopted, as an added precaution. Now-a-days, when 
the carrying trade is being absorbed by the swiftly moving steamer, 
and when collision between two of these monsters means such a 
frightful catastrophe, anything that tends to narrow this issue is 
worthy of careful consideration. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. A. CALDWELL, L.A.Q.C.P. 
Surgeon, R. M. 8. Russia. 
Liverpool, December 9, 1876. 
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DECK CARGOES.—TIMBER. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear Sir,—As it may be interesting to some of your readers, we 
beg to hand you the reply we have received from the Board of 
Trade to our application, made to it with reference to small mining 
timber as deck-load. 


We are, yours truly, 
RICHARD WADE, SONS, & CO. 


Hull, 80th November, 1876. 


‘¢ Board of Trade, Whitehall*Gardens, 
‘¢ 29th November, 1876. 


‘sDeck CARGOES. 


‘‘ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd inst., containing 
suggestions as to the dimensions of mining timber which might be 
allowed as deck cargo in winter, under the provisions of Sub-section 
C of Section 24 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, I am directed 
by the Board of Trade to inform you that, as at present advised, 
they are willing to consider that all light fir goods other than deals 
and battens, come under the head of ‘ light wood goods,’ always 
provided that the extreme contents of any one piece do not exceed 
seven cubic feet. 


‘¢T am, Gentlemen, 
‘*' Your obedient servant, 
‘G. J. Swanston. 


‘¢ Messrs. R. Wade, Sons, & Co., Hull.” 





RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Smr,—The article on this subject in your number for December, 
signed by Sir Travers Twiss, and the letter from ‘‘ Mnemon”’ of 


S.S. Jfoulmein, have appeared very seasonably. The Committee 
appointed by the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the Trinity 
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House, have done good service by the clear and exhaustive report* 
they have made ; but many of us think, with Sir Travers Twiss, 
that the Committee has been a little too timid in dealing with the 
terms ‘‘port helm” and ‘‘starboard helm.”” There is no necessity 
whatever, why any reference to the helm should be any longer 
retained in the rules. A shipmaster wants to know which way his 
ship 1s to go, not which way the helm is to be put. I find at pages 
423 and 424 of the Nautical Magazine for May, 1876, some very 
plain and good observations on this point, and to those observa- 
tions I venture to call the attention of Sir Travers Twiss, Mr. 
Stirling Lacon, and the members of the Joint Committee, and the 
Bremen Conference. 
JAMES P. WILKINSON. 


Dieppe, December 12, 1876. 





GALITA ISLAND AND CANI ROCKS LIGHTIUOUSE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Srr,—In this month’s number of the Nautical Jlaguzine I notice 
two letters, one from Captain Brown, ss. Lumley Castle, com- 
plaining of the bad management of the light on Cani Rocks light- 
house, and the other from Captain G. Coates, ss. Ltoyal Welsh, 
advocating the erection of a lighthouse on Galita Island, to both of 
which I wish to give my concurrence. 

My experience of the ,Cani Rocks light is that it is very 
Improperly managed and attended to, sometimes being hardly able 
to be distinguished, and at other times, after anxiously watching 
for it, it pops out suddenly when the ship is close to the light” 
house. 

The erection of a lighthouse on Galita Island is very necessary, 
and it is a wonder to me that an island lying directly in the track 
of steamers, and with sunken rocks at a distance of sixteen miles off 
it, and nothing to mark them, has been left so long without a light. 
The Sorelle Rocks lie sixteen miles west of Galita Island, right in 
the track of steamers and nothing whatever to mark them, ex- 


# This Report is printed at page 415 of our number for May, 1876. 
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cepting in the daytime a bearing of Galita Island, but at night 
there is absolutely nothing, and if a light is needed on Alboran 


Island which is seldom or never sighted in a steamer, there can | 


be no question of the necessity for a light on Galita Island, which 
is passed on both the outward and homeward voyages. 

It is a most important position for a lighthouse, and all ship- 
masters should strenuously urge the erection of one, which I am 
sure would save many lives and much valuable property, besides 
lessening the anxicty and risk of navigating about that part. 

Thero is as much danger of going on the Sorelle Rocks on a fine 
clear night as in bad weather, and if a powerful hight was shown 
from Galita, a bearing of it would lead us clear of the Sorelle 
Rocks, which is a great danger and certainly requires a mark. 

I trust that the importance of the subject of these letters will not 
be overlooked by the proper authorities but taken up earnestly, 
and that soon a light may be placed to mark these dangers, and by 
your giving publicity to, and advocating these suggestions, you 
will render us most valuable aid in obtaining this object, and, I 
am sure, will have the thanks of all those whose lot it is to 
navigate in the vicinity of the above named dangers. 


Yours respectfully, 
WM. M. YOUNG, 
Master ss. Acton. 
Cardiff, Dec. 18, 1876. 


OUTBREAK OF ScuRVY.—THE “ QUEEN or INnp1A.""—A Board of 
Trade inquiry has been held at Falmouth, by Dr. Arthur B. Paris, 
medical inspector, and Mr. Cheesman, into the cause of scurvy on 
board the ship Queen of India, belonging to the Merchants’ Trading 
Company, Liverpool, from Calcutta. One man died of cholera 
about a fortnight after the vessel sailed, and the remainder of the 
erew were all more or less suffering from scurvy. The Commis- 
sioners made a full inquiry and inspection, aud will report to the 
Board of Trade. The chief cause of the outbreak is considered to 
be the water taken aboard at Calcutta. 
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Songs of Many Seasons. By Jemmett Browne. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier, Walter Crane, C. W. Morgan, etc. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., and Pewtress and Co. 1876. | 

Unper this author’s name, the readers of the Nautical will 

probably recognise a contributor whose graceful verses have on 

several occasions enlivened our professedly practical pages. Mr. 

Jemmett Browne has done well to collect his poems in this hand- 

some book, for which artist, engraver, binder and printer have done 

their utmost. One at least of the illustrations—that by Mr. C. W. 

Morgan, of the knight who rides his horse down the castle wall— 

is strikingly fine and effective, while the names of Messrs. Du 

Maurier and Walter Crane are sufficient guarantee for the excel- 

lence of the others. As to the literary contents of the volume we 

have little doubt that to many they will afford a pleasant surprise. 

That Mr. Browne could turn a song with the rare advantage 

of being singable when set to music; that he could catch a 

spirited balladic movement in such themes as Count Riol’s Repent- 

ance, and the fine story of Woman's Victory, we knew; we knew 
also that he could touch with tender melancholy such subjects as the 

Festa of the Dead; but we were not prepared for the happy stanza 

and skilled achievement of A Flower Without a Name, the Gold- 

emith’s Daughter, Rondinella Pelegrina, and some other of the— 
we think hitherto unpublished—pieces in the present collection. 

Here, from the last-mentioned poem, are two of the verses de- 

scribing the swallow’s southward journey, and we might as justly 

have chosen any other pair :— 
“ Fly over fertile Picardy— 
Where whispering poplars weave a network 
Round well-tilled fields, till you descry 
. In flat Alsatia’s plain the fretwork 
Of Strasburg spire against the sky. 
“‘ Steer south by east, you cannot err, 
Steer by the sun’s course, like a seaman, 
Over the Jura, sweet with fir, 
Down to the smiling shores of Leman; 


There wet your wings, and onward whirr.”’ 
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‘¢ Whirr ” is, perhaps, too robust a word for the flight of a swallow ; 
but these and the other verses describing the bird’s itinerary 
have at least the rare merit of suggesting what they are intended 
to depict. Italian travel appears to have given more than one happy 
inspiration to Mr. Browne, for next to Rondinella Pelegrina some of 
his happiest work is to be found in the fine terza-rima fragment of 
the Goldsmith and his Daughter. We quote some excellent lines :— 
es Ye: . “Who shall paint 
My portrait? Friars only seem to deal 
“With paint and brushes: they can draw a saint, 


But not a woman. Fra Angelico 
Paints choirs of Angels, very sweet and quaint, 


“Who harp upon their harps and trumpets blow; 
He could not paint a lady with her lute. 
I will not have a shaven friar! No! 


‘‘My limner must be layman—one to boot 
Who knows the world, and has a merry tongue 
To untie mine, for I must not sit mute, 


‘Tf you would have my true expression flung 
Upon the canvas. Know you such a man? 
Remember, padre mio, I am young.” 
‘For who loves me must have a touch of earth.” She paints 
herself, this laughing lady in her words. And it is no moon-pale 
Bianca that we see, but even such another as in Titian holds out 
her rippled length of tress, or, in Browning, uprears— 
‘On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed, 
O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might base his head.” 
But we have not yet exhausted Mr. Browne’s resources. In 
some half-dozen pieces he has successfully essayed that vein of 
familiar verse which, inaugurated by Praed, and reinforced with 
new powers by Hood and Thackeray, has in our own day found its 
best exponents in the kindly irony and douce mélancolie of Mr. 
Frederick Locker. Like Mr, Locker, Mr. Browne can 
“ Dote upon 
Frail jars, turquoise and celadon ;”’— 
he can fantastically apostrophise a Nankin teacup, or sing in amabeean 
stanzas of the rival merits of China and Chippendale. There are 
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many pretty touches in A Christmas Rose, but we doubt whether the 
author is really in sympathy with his hatter-hero and seamstress- 
heroine. Moreover, if brevity be an absolute condition of vers de 
société, the poem is surely too long. But here, on the other 
hand, is a really faultless stanza from A Game at Chess :— 
‘‘ Her fingers were her officers: 
Ten rosebuds, that had won their spurs 
In chess-board battle. 
Her red lips were her bugle-men; 
How could I think of tactics, when 
They chose to prattle? ”’ 
With this we must close. Mr. Browne has given us a book culti- 
vated, skilful, and various; and the merit of his present per- 
formance distinctly imposes upon him the obligation to follow it 
up by further contributions to modern poetry. 


Notice to SuHipmastERS.—On the 5th December, 1876, the master 
of the Blue Bell, of Shoreham, was convicted of having, on the 27th 
October last, used and displayed signals for a pilot other than those 
specified in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, and was fined in the 
mitigated penalty of £10 and costs. 


ImPoRTATION OF PoTaToEs Into Norway.—BoarD oF TrabDE, Nov. 
80.—The Board of Trade have received, from the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a Norwegian Government Order 
prohibiting the importation into Norway of potatoes from America, 
Great Britain, Portugal, and Greece, until further notice. 


TransFER OF Lascars.—Inpia OrFice, Dec. 6.—The Secretary 
of State for India in Council has appointed Mr. Robert White to 
superintend the transfer of Lascars or other persons at the port of 
Dublin, and to grant the certificate required under Section 28 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 18 & 19 Vic., cap. 91. 
The fee to be paid for every Lascar or other person in respect of 
whom such certificate is applied for is limited to three shillings, 
and in no case is the total amount of fees in respect of one crew to 
exceed £5. | 
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Ketway’s Improvep Loc.—The attention of shipowners and 
captains is invited to this improved apparatus, the advantages 
obtained by which may be summarized as follows :—1. It provides 
for the registration on board at regular intervals of the work done 
by the ordinary Patent Log in the water, without the necessity of 
hauling it in. 2. The distance run is shown upon a dial, which 
may be placed in the captain’s cabin, the chart room, or any 
other desired part of the vessel. 8. It indicates at once any 
mishap to the Log, by fouling or carrying away. 4. It saves the 
labour, loss of time, and error of registration involved in hauling in 
the Log, which can remain in the water, unless fouled, until 
entering port. §. The instantaneous registration of the distance 
run between two bearings enables navigators to calculate with 
accuracy their position in reference to a light, headland, or other 
fixed object. 6. The indicator can be re-set on board at any 
moment. 7. The addition of a small self-contained apparatus and 
a bell, which can be placed with the indicator or in any other part 
of the vessel, communicates by sound the regular working of the 
Log, and enables the officer on watch to detect any irregularity and 
to take instantaneous bearings at given distances, without referring 
to the indicator or Log. 8. The apparatus is compact and self- 
contained, and the clectric battery is of the simplest character, not 
liable to derangement, and requiring no attention whatever. Cells 
of the kind supplied with the instrument have been in use without 
attention for two years, and they can be replaced, if desired, 
without difficulty, at trifling cost. 9, The improvement does not 
in the slightest degree interfere with the working of the ordinary 
Patent Log to which it is attached. The Admiralty have made 
some trials with this apparatus with very successful results.— 
Inventor and Patentee, C. E. Kelway, Portsea. 

Wiiuuam Tayior’s IuprovEMENts IN THE Moves oF VENTILATING 
Tron, STEEL, Woop, oR ComMpPosITE, OR OTHER DECKED VESSEL3 OR 
Froatine Bopies, anD IN THE CoNSTRUCTION THEREOF.—In carrying 
out my invention I propose to form the deck tie plates and deck in 
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one, by making the same in the form of a long box, trunk, or tube, 
running the whole length of the vessel, and fitted at each bulkhead or 
compartment with valves, so that in case of fire, or other casualty, 
the communication from one compartment to another may be 
completely shut off. The side stringers can bo similarly utilised 
when desirable, the under side being perforated with holes, and the 
upper side made rough to prevent slipping when walked upon. 
This main box, trunk, or tube ventilator may be formed by laying 
the deck planks of sufficient width and thickness to allow of being 
grooved or recessed on the under side, or may be formed of two 
thicknesses of planks, and may be fitted at any part of the deck, 
with respect either to the length or the breadth of the vessel, and 
may be fitted to the forecastle, deck-house, bridge-house, or to the 
break or poop, as may be required and found necessary or prac- 
ticable; and in the absence of deck tie plates or stringers, or 
where wood beams are fitted, perforated plates of metal or wood 
may be fitted immediately under the deck, between the beams, and 
secured thereto. And in vessels where the decks are already laid, 
the upper sides of the deck planks may be grooved or recessed, and 
the lower portions perforated with holes; acovering plank wrought 
over the same will complete the box or tube ventilator. A cowl or 
blast being fitted to cach box or tube ventilator, at or near the fore- 
end of the vessel (as may be convenient), to supply fresh air, and 
a similar arrangement made at or near the after part of the vessel, 
or where best adapted for the escape of heated air and explosive 
gases that may be gencrated in the vessel, openings may be made 
in the box, trunk, or tube ventilator, at intervals, fitted with air- 
tight covers or lids, and may be used for the admission or for the 
escape of air, &c., and would afford an opportunity for ascertaining 
the degree of heat at any part of the hull above the cargo. Metal 
or wood tubes running across the vesscl, perforated with holes, 
fixed immediately under the deck between the beams, to communi- 
cate with the main box or tube ventilators, also with the hatchways, 
mooring, or other belts of the vessel, could be fitted, thus giving a 
complete surface ventilation to the whole of the cargo in the vessel. 
I would also recommend that vessels about to load a cargo of coals, 
especially if going on a long voyage, that the ceiling in the hold be 
H 
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chinsed, from about 9 to 12 feet forward of the fore-side of the fore- 
hatchway, to the same distance abaft the after-hatchway, and to 
about three-fifths of the depth of the hold above the limber strakes. 
—William Taylor, Naval Architect and Ship Builder, for several 
years Managing Shipbuilder for the late Sir William Fairbairn, 
Millwall. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSESSORS UNDER ParacrapH 5, SECTION 6, 
Mercuant Surrpine Act, 1876.—Assessors have been appointed 
under Section 7 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, by the Local 
Marine Boards of various ports, but no bodies of shipowners or 
merchants have been as yet approved by a Secretary of State 
under that section, nor are such bodies to be found in many ports, 
and consequently there are many places where no lists of assessors 
exist, or are likely to be formed. For the purposes of the 6th 
Section, Sub-section 5, it is important that the remedy there given 
to the shipowner should not be withheld. The principal officers 
of the Board of Trade are therefore informed that in all cases 
where there is no list of assessors, and the owner or master 
requires, under Section 6, Sub-section 5, an assessor to accompany 
the Board of. Trade Surveyor during his survey, he (the owner or 
master) should, as a general rule, and in the absence of special 
objections, be allowed to name-one for himself. In case of special 
objection, or other difficulty, the principal officer should at once 
communicate by telegram with the Board of Trade. It should be, 
however, explained to the owner or master that the appointment 
of the Shipowners’ Assessors on Courts of Survey will still rest 
with ‘the presiding judge.— Epwarp Sranuorg, Secretary ; 
Tromas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 


Russian Customs’ Dutirs.—Boarp or Trapt, Nov. 80.—The 
Board of Trade have received, from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a copy of a telegram from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, announcing that all Customs’ duties in 
Russia will be levied in gold from the 1st January next. 
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1 | Unirep States — Louisiana — weleabien Establishment of a Light, . 
iver 
2 | Scmatra—West,Coast—Padang Proposed Establishment of Lights, 
3 | Scwatra—South Coast—Lampong Bay— | Establishment of a Light, 
Telok Betong : f 
4 | Java—North Coast—Tegal Proposed Establishment of a Light 
5 | Macassar Strarr—Pulo Laut Reported Reef eastward of, 
6 1 Sr. Lawraencg Gvurr—Prince Edward Establishment of a Light. 
Island—South Point 
7 | Scortanp — Hebrides—Barra [sland —Ro Buoy marking position of Rock. 
Vich Chuan 
8 | MepiteRranean — Corsica — St. Florent Establishment of a Light, 
Gulf—Fornali Point 
9 | ApRiatic—Grossa Island — Sestrizo (le Exhibition of a Light. 
Sorelle) Rocks 
10 | MepirErrangan—Corfu—Lefchimo Point Re-establishment of Light-Veasel. 
11 | West Inpies—Porto Rico—Port San Juan Re-establishment of Light. 
12 | Socrn AmzRica—Orinoco River Alteration in position of Light- 
Vessel, 
13. | Uxitrp Strares —Long Island Sound— Alteration {a Colour of Light. 
Cornfleld Point 
14 | Japaxn—Yezo Island—Cape Noyshap and | Time of Exhibition of Lights, 
Beuten Sima 
15 | Japan Fog-Signals, &c., to Light-Vessels, 
16 | Exctanp—East Coast~Humber River— | Re-Establishment of Permanent 
Killingholme Lights Lights. 
17 | St. Lawrence Grir — Prince Edward Establishment of Lights. 


Island—Charlottetown Hurbour 
18 ! Buack Sra Obstacles in Chanuels at Ports, 
19 | EncLanp — East Coast — Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft 

20 | Sr. Lawrence Rrver—Goose Cape 


Alteration in Buoyage. 
Establishment of a Light, 


21 | St. Lawrence River—St, Paul Bay Establishment of a Light. 
22 | France—West Coast—St Jean de Tuz 
Buy 
23 | AUSTRALIA — Queensland — Claremont 
Island 

24 AvsTRaLIa—Quoensland—Keppel Bay 


Exhibition of Permanent Lights. 
Establishment of a Light-Vessel. 
Establishment of Leading Lights. 
25 | AUsSTRALIA— New South Wales — Port 
Jackson 


26 | AUSTRALIA — Victoria— Port Phillip — St, 
Leonards 


Reported Bank off. 

Establishment of a Harbour Light. 
27 | FormMosa—Ke-lung Harbour Position of Sunken Rock off. 
28 Bartic—Prussta—Funkenhagen Proposed Establishment of Light. 
Establishment of Leading Lights, 


380 | Nortn Sea—Elbe River—Cuxhaven Replacing of additional Light- 


Versel, 
Ce sel | 
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29 | Botaxrta Gu_p—Siderhamn 








1.—Unitep Srates.—Loutsiana.—Calcasion Niver.—A  jixed 
white light of the fourth order is now exhibited at the mouth of 
H 2 
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Calcasicn river; 1 is elevated GO feet above the sea, and should 
be scen 13 miles. The lighthouse is 53 feet high, and is painted 
black. Position, lat. 29° 46’ N., long. 93° 17’ 30” W. 
2.—Sumatra.— West Coast.—DPadang.—It is proposed to estab- 
lish the following lights to mark the roadstead of Padang, viz. :— 

(1.) Pulo Padang.—A fixed white light with a red sector of 
the second order, on Pulo Padang. The light will show tchite to 
seaward, and 7ed towards the land through an arc of 14°, or 
between the bearings of W. } N. and W. by N. } N. The white 
light should be scen 20 miles. 

(2.) Pulo Pisang Besar.—A fived white harbour light, of the 
sixth order, on the south-west point of Pulo Pisang Besar. 
Visible seaward, 10 miles. 

(8.) .Lpenberg.—A jived white harbour light, on the north-west 
side of Apenberg, near the entrance of Padang river, visible from 
the bearing of east, through south, to the shore north of Padang 
river. It will be seen 4 miles. 

3.—ScematTra.—South Coast.—Lampong Bay.—Telok Betong.— 
A fixed red light, of the sixth order, is now exhibited from an iron 
post, 39 fect high, at Telok Betong, head of Lampong bay. 

4,—Java.—North Coast.—Teyal.—It is proposed to establish a 
harbour light at Tegal. The light will be a fixed red light, of the 
sixth order, exhibited from an iron post, 39 feet high, visible to 
seaward through an are of 270°. 

5.—Macassarn Srrait.—/?ulo Lant.—Information has been 
received that the master of the Indian Netherlands barque Tiree 
Vrienden, reports having struck on a coral reef in the southern 
part of Macassar strait. Tho reef (Twee Vrienden) is about 2 
cables in length, and, in some places, is 6 feet above watcr. The 
estimated position of the reef is in lat. 3° 40’S., long. 117° 8’ E. 

6.—St. Lawrence Gubr.—Prince Edward Island.—Wood 
Island.—A light is now exhibited from a lighthouse on Wood 
island, south point. The light is a sired white light, of the fourth 
order, elevated 80 feet above high water, and should be seen 15 
miles. The tower is a square wooden building, 40 feet high, with 
dwelling attached. Position, lat. 45° 57’ N., long. 62° 44° 80” W. 

7.—Scotuanp.—LHelrides.—Burra Island. —Bo Vich Chuan,— 
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A red nun buoy has been placed to mark Bo Vich Chuan, a sunken 
rock off the south-east point of Barra island. The buoy is moored 
on the south side of the rock,in 13 fathoms at low water spring tides. 

8.—MEDITERRANEAN. — Corsica. — St. Florent Gulf. —Hornalt 
Point.—A light is now exhibited from a tower on Fornali point. 
The light is a sived green light, elevated 46 feet above the sea, and 
should be seen 5 miles. The tower is square, and is 31 feet high. 
Position, lat. 42° 41’ 83” N., long. 9° 16’ 40” E. 

9.—ApriaTic.— Grossa Island.— Sestrize (le Sorelle) Itucks.— 
With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 9 (January, 1876), on the 
intended exhibition of a light from a lighthouse in course of con- 
struction on the north-west extreme of the larger of the Scstrize 
(le Sorelle) rocks, entrance of Port Tajer, Grossa island, the 
light is now exhibited. The light is a fixed white light, varied by 
alternate red and white flashes every minute, of the fourth order, 
elevated 156 feet above the sca, and should be seen 17 miles. The 
tower is octagonal, 85 feet high, and painted in red and white 
spiral bands. Position, lat. 13° 51/ N., long. 15° 12’ E. 

10. — Merpirerrangean. — Corfu. — Lefehimo Point.—The light- 
vessel, which was withdrawn in September, 1871, has been replaced 
on the northern part of tho shoal extending off Lefchimo point. 
She hes in 5 fathoms water. The light is a sived white light, 18 feet 
above the sca. Position, lat. 89° 27’ 30” N., long. 20° 5’ 10” E. 

11.—West Inpies.—Porto litco.—Lort Sun Juan.—With refer- 
ence to Nautical Notice, No. 82 (April, 1876), on the discontinuance 
of the light on Morro fort, Port San Juan, the light has been 
re-established. The light is a sired white light, of the third order, 
with a bright flash of about five seconds’ duration every minute, 
elevated 171 feet above the sea, and should be seen 18 miles. The 
iron tower, situated on the upper battery of the Morro castle, is 
octagonal, and painted white. Position, lat. 18° 28’ 40” N., long. 
66° 6 87" W. 

12.—Soutu America.—Orinoco Itiver,—The light-vessel formerly 
moored westward of Sabaneta bank is at present near Barima point, 
entrance of Orinoco river. The light is not now made until the 
greatest dangers at the entrance to the river have been passed. 

13.—Unitep States.—Long Island Sound.—Cornfield Point.— 
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The light exhibited from the Cornfield light-ship has been altered 
from a fixed white light to a fixed red light. 

14.—Japan.—Yezo Island.—Cape Noyshap and Beuten Sima.—- 
The beacon light on Cape Noyshap and the harbour light on Beuten 
Sima will in future be exhibited only from the 1st April to the: 
15th December in each year. 

15. — Japan. — The following regulations have been made re-. 
specting light-vessels on the coast of Japan:—Should the vessel 
drag her anchors or break adrift during the night, the lights will be 
immediately lowered. During thick or hazy weather the bell will 
be rung at intervals of five minutes, and the half-hours are also to 
be regularly struck at all times. 

16.—ENeuanp.—-East Coast.—Humber River.—Killingholne.— 
With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 162 (August, 1876), on the 
temporary alterations in Killingholme lights, the high lghthouse 
at Killingholme, which was taken down in June last, has been 
rebuilt on the same site. The two temporary lights are discon- 
tinued, and the permanent lights are now exhibited, as formerly, 
from the new high lighthouse and the two low lighthouses. 

17.—Sr. Lawrence Gutr.—Prince Edward Island.—Charlotte- 
town EHarbour.—Two lights are now exhibited from a lighthouse 
on Blockhouse point, west side of entrance to Charlottetown 
harbour, near the site of the old light. The principal light is a 
fived white light, elevated 56 feet above high water, and should be. 
seen 12 miles. <A fived red light is also exhibited from the same 
building. The tower is square, 42 feet high, constructed of wood 
and painted white, with dwelling attached. Position, lat. 46° 11° 
36” N., long. 63° 7’ 28” W. 

Note.—The red light kept in line with the white light when 
approaching from seaward, leads to the bell buoy marking the- 
Fitzroy rock; thence a N.N.K.43E. course should be steered for 
23 miles until abreast Spithead beacon buoy, after passing which,. 
a north course leads to the entrance of the harbour. 

18.—Buackx Sea.—The following regulations have been made by 
the Russian Government with reference to vessels bound for ports 
in the Black Sea, to avoid the obstacles which have been placed in. 
the channels, viz.—All ships bound for Kertch, Sevastopol, 
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Ochakoff, and Odessa must stop near the Guard-ship, and receive 
therefrom an officer appointed to guide vessels to the roads, and 
ships leaving the roads must give notice to the captain of the port, 
at whose request an officer will be appointed to take them to sea. 
If a sailing vessel, a tug will be provided. The position in which 
the ship is to anchor, will be pointed out by the officer piloting. 
Masters are warned not to enter the bays of Streletska, Kamish, 
Kazach, and other bays between Sevastopol and Cape Khersonese. 
Vessels bound for Odessa must stop off Cape Fontana, whence 
they must proceed to the Guard-ship stationed at Little Fontana, 
and hoist the pilot flag. Entrance at night is absolutely prohibited. 

19.—Enotanp.— East Coast.—Yarmouth and Lowestoft.—The 
following additions and alterations have been made in the buoyage 
in the vicinity of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, viz. :— 

Hammond Knoll (new can buoy) black and white vertical stripes, 
and marked ‘‘ Hammond Knoll,” hasbeen placed in 7 fathoms, 
near the south-west part of the Knoll, with Newarp light-vessel, 
§.W. 458. southerly, 5,’,ths miles; South Haisbro’ buoy, N.W. by 
W. + W., 8,3,ths miles. 

S.E. Cockle Buoy has been moved one cable N.N.W., and now 
lies in 6} fathoms. Cockle light-vessel bears E. by N.3N., 
1>ths of a mile. 

N.W. Scroby Buoy has been moved 1} cables N.N.W., and now 
lies in 44 fathoms. Cockle nepievesect bears N. by HE, easterly, 
1,2,ths miles. 

East Holm Buoy has been moved 2 cables N.E., and now lies in 
10} fathoms, with South Corton buoy N. } E., 1,2,ths miles. 

S.W. Newcome Buoy has been moved 2 cables N.N.E., and now 
lies 1 in 83 fathoms, with West Newcome buoy N.N.E. 3 E., yoths 
- of a mile. 

South Newcome Luoy has been moved 1} cables N.N.E., and 
now lies in 18 feet, with Kessingland lighthouse W. } 8., 7% ths of 
a mile; West Barnard buoy, S.W. 3 8., 1;2,;ths miles. 

S.W. Barnard Buoy has been moved 2 cables S.W. by W. i W., 
and now lies in 14 feet, with Inner Barnard buoy S. by W., *;ths 
of a mile. | 

20.—Sr. Lawrence River.—(Goose Cape.—A light is now 
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exhibited on Goose Cape, north shore of the river. The light is a 
Jixed white light, elevated 48 feet above high water, and should be 
seen about 12 miles. The tower is 42 feet high, with dwelling 
attached, both painted white. Position, lat. 47° 29’ 30" N., long. 
70° 13’ 45" W. 

21.—Sr. Lawrence River.—St. Paul Day.—A light is now 
exhibited on the pier at St. Paul bay, north shore of St. Lawrence 
river, The light is a jixed white light, elevated 36 feet above high 
water, and should be seen 10 miles. The tower, 30 feet high, is 
@ square wooden building, with dwelling attached, both painted 
white. Position, lat. 47° 24’ 45” N., long. 70° 29’ W. 

22,.—FRance.—IWest Coast.—St. Jean de Luz Bay.— With 
reference to Nautical Notice, No. 54 (March, 1674), on the exhibi- 
tion of two temporary lights at St. Jean de Luz, the temporary 
lights on St. Barbe point, eastern side of entrance to the bay, have 
been replaced by two permanent lights of the same character, on 
the same line of direction, but of greater intensity. The lights are 
fixed red lights, exhibited from brick structures, 411 yards apart, 
and bearing from each other 8.E. by E. } E., and N.W. by W. 4 W., 
which during the day serve as leading marks. These lights 
exhibit their greatest brilliancy when in line, diminishing their 
brightness in proportion as that line is departed from, and only 
visible through an are of about 15° on cither side of that line of 
direction. The high light is elevated 166 feet above high water, 
and should be seen 13 miles. The low light is elevated 95 feet 
above high water, and should be seen 13 miles. Position of the 
low light, lat. 48° 24’ N., long. 1° 40° W. 

Directions.—Entering St. Jean de Luz bay by night, bring 
Socoa fixed white light to bear 8.S.E., and steer for it; when the 
two fixed red lights on St. Barbe point are in line, alter course 
and keep them so until the two fixed green lights at Siboure are 
in line; this last course leads between Socoa mole and Artha 
breakwater; when Socoa light has changed from white to red, haul 
to the south-west for the anchorage. 

23.—AusTRaAL1a.— Queensland.—Inner Route to Torres Strait.— 
Claremont Island.—A light-vessel has been moored westward of 
No. VI., Claremont island, in 12 fathoms, with the beacon on the 
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centre of Heath rocks bearing W. by N. }N., distant 24 miles. 
The vessel exhibits a fived white light, 835 feet above the sea, which 
should be seen 10 miles. 

24,.—AvusTRALIA.— Queensland,—Reppel Bay.—Little Sea Hill. 
—Two small fixed white leading lights, which when in line lead 
over the position of the Timandra bank buoy, are now exhibited 
from Little Sea Hill, Keppel bay, to assist in navigating the channel 
to the anchorage under Sea Hill point. 

Directions.—After passing Keppel rocks on a west course, do 
not bring the two lights at the Pilot station in line, before crossing 
the line of lights on Little Sea hill. When both these lines of 
lights are crossed, which should be done near the point of inter- 
section, the Timandra bank buoy will be passed; then steer 8.5. W., 
and if intending to anchor under Sea Hill point, alter course to 
S. by E. 4 E., when the upper light is eclipsed on a S.E. by 8. 
bearing. Standing in, the upper light will again become visible, 
and when it bears N.E., anchorage will be found in about 5 fathoms 
at low water. It should be borne in mind, that between Sea 
Hill point and Timandra bank buoy, both flood and ebb tides set 
strongly across the line of the leading lights on Little Sea Hill. 

25.—Austratia.— New South Wales.—Mr. Largie, master of 
the barque Jerusalem, has reported the existence of an extensive 
bank of soundings off the coast of New South Wales, 40 miles 
from the land, and about the same distance south-east of the 
entrance to port Jackson. Several soundings were obtained ; the 
least water found was 20 fathoms. At the time the soundings 
were obtained, a southerly gale was blowing, with high, confused 
sea. Position as given, lat, 34° 20” S., long. 151° 54’ E, 

26.—AustraLia.—Jictoria.—Port Phillip.—St. Leonards.—A 
Jixed green light is now exhibited from the jetty at St. Leonards. 
It should be seen three miles. 

27.—Cuina.—Formosa.— Ke-lung Harbour.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 209 (October, 1876), on tho existence of a 
sunken rock near the entrance of Ke-lung harbour, on which . 
H.M.§8. Audacious struck, the following is the result of an exami- 
nation of the locality :—The rock (.1udacivus rock) is of coral, about 
200 yards in extent, has 84 fathoms on the shoalest part at low 
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water spring tides, and is steep-to. From the shoalest part of the 
rock, Macedonian point (east side of the entrance of Ke-lung har- 
bour) bears 8, 8° E.; Brooker point (west side of the entrance), 
S. 27° W.; and the islet, 100 feet high, adjacent to the west side 
of Ke-lung island, S. 74° E., distant 1,‘,ths miles. 

28.—Battic.—Prussia.—Funkenhagen.—It is proposed to erect 
a lighthouse near the village of Funkenhagen, from which a light 
will be exhibited. The light will be a fixed white light, of the 
second order, elevated 164 feet above the sea, and should be seen 
19 miles. The lighthouse will be erected close to the shore, 
and about 11 miles eastward of Colburg light. Position, lat. 
54° 14’ 40” N., long. 15° 52’ E. 

29.—Borunia Gutr.—Sédder Fiord.—Siderhamn.—Two leading 
lights are now exhibited to facilitate entering Séderhamn harbour. 
The lights are sized red lights, 292 yards apart, and bear from 
each other E.S.E. and W.N.W. The outer light is exhibited from 
the white wall of the keeper’s house on the south point of 
Skuggskir, and is elevated 20 feet above the sea. The inner 
light is exhibited from a white tower at the south point of 
Brindskiir, and is elevated 88 feet above the sea. These lights 
are only visible through a small arc, within the limits of the 
channel, and will be exhibited from 1st August in each year until 
the port is closed by ice. 

30.—NortH Sea.—Elbe River.—Cuxhaven.—The Elbe light- 
vessel, No. 4, has been replaced in her position near Cuxhaven, 
and the light will be exhibited until further notice. 





HyprocrapHic Notices PuBLISHED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


No. 81.—Mediterranean Sea. - Archipelago. Information relating 
to Cape Gremea (north shore of Gulf of Xeros), Ilija and 
Axia Bays (Gulf of Adramyti), Port Moudros in Lemnos 
Island, and to Smyrna Harbour. Communicated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of H.M. ships in the Mediterranean, 1876. 

No. 32.—Ireland. Shannon River. Additions and corrections to 
Sailing Directions. By Staff-Commander D. Hall, R.N., in 
charge of Admiralty Survey, 1876. 
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Boarp or TrapE INQUIRIES. 








Name of Nature of 
Vicaaal: Port. Casualty. Judgment of Court. 
‘Anglia (s.) ...:Dundee ...(Stranded ...|/Master’s certificate suspended 
for three months. 
Attwood ... Folkestone ... Ditto... Ditto, for six months. 
Caroline Agnes Newcastle ...| Ditto ...|Master not responsible for 
the casualty. 
George and Sunderland...| Ditto ...|Master’s certificate cancelled. 
Elizabeth a 
Golconda __,,.. Sunderland...|. Ditto ...|.Master’s certificate returned. 
Hurunwi ....New Zealand ( Certificate of the master of 
and Collision the Hurunui suspended for 
Pater... ... Greece... ¢ twelve months. 


Lady Ann (s.) Sunderland...|Stranded _...|Master’s certificate suspended 
for six months. 


Lapwing (Charlotte Ditto .../Master’s certificate suspended 
Town, P.E. for three mouths. 
Island 

Rose... ...|Blyth ... ...] Ditto —_—,../The mate admonished to be 


more careful in future. 
St. Patrick .,.\Dublin 
and 


Bath x, A. eae Rew Collision ...|Master’s certificate returned. 
wreck... 
Warkworth N. Shields ...|Stranded_ ...|Master’s certificate suspended 
Castle (s.)... for six months. 


RIVER THAMES.—STOWAGE OF GUNPOWDER. 


The Conservators of the River Thames in exercise of the powers 
and authority vested in them by ‘“‘The Explosives Act, 1875,” and 
of every other authority them hereunto in anywise enabling, do 
order and direct as follows: that is to say—Bye-laws Nos. 87, 38, 
49, 50, 52, and 55, of the Bye-laws of 1876, for the regulation of 
the carriage of explosives on the River Thames, sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade on the 26th day of January, 1876, shall, after these 
present Bye-laws shall have been sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, be, and the same are hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof the 
following Bye-laws are substituted :— 

87.—Any explosive of the fifth (fulminate) class, or any such 
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explosive of the sixth (ammunition) class, as contains its own 
means of ignition, or any explosive of the seventh (firework) class, 
shall not be conveyed in the same ship or boat with any explosive 
not of the class and division to which it belongs, unless it is 
sufficiently separated therefrom to prevent any fire or explosion 
which may take place in one such explosive being communicated 
to another. 

38.—In any ship carrying any quantity of explosive (beyond 
800 lbs. for the ship’s own use), and in any boat carrying explosives, 
due precaution shall be taken by means of a bulkhead or partition, 
or otherwise, and by careful stowing to secure the explosive 
carried from being brought into contact with or endangered by any 
other article or substance, conveyed in such ship or boat, which is 
liable to cause fire or explosion. 

49,—Ships shall not carry more than 1,000 Ibs. of any explosive 
(other than explosive of the first division of the sixth (ammunition) 
class) at the same time with any Naphtha, Paraffin, Petroleum, 
or other volatile oil, except a small quantity for the ship’s 
own use, and such Naphtha, Paraffin, Petroleum, or other 
volatile oil shall not be used for any purpose, or on any 
pretence whatever, in a ship carrying more than 1,000 lbs. of any 
explosive (other than explosives of the first division of the sixth 
(ammunition) class) whilst such ship is in the River Thames 
within the jurisdiction of the Conservators. 

This Bye-law shall be deemed to be read as if it were included 
in Part I. of these Bye-laws. 

50.—The explosives to which this part refers may be loaded or 
unloaded at the following, and at no other, public wharves :— 
Orchard Ferry, Ferry in Bugsby’s Hole, Charlton Causeway, Erith 
Causeway. 

Explosives belonging to Division I. of the sixth (ammunition) 
class may also be loaded or unloaded at the public wharf, Black- 
wall Stairs. 

50a.— Whenever any explosive is about to be loaded or un- 
loaded at the public wharves specified in Bye-law 50, notice shall 
be given beforehand by the person or persons directing the loading 
or unloading, to the inspecting officer of the district appointed by 
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the Conservators under The Explosives Act, 1875, and to the 

Divisional Superintendent of Police acting in that district. 

This Bye-law shall be deemed to be and read as if it were 
included in Part I. of these Bye-laws. 

52.—Ships or boats laden wholly or in part with any of the 
above-named explosives shall not proceed up the River Thames 
beyond, or to the westward, of Hole Haven, nor shall any ship or 
boat load or unload the explosives above mentioncd at any place 
in the river except within one mile of the entrance of Hole Haven. 

55.—Notwithstanding anything hercin contained, a quantity not 
exceeding 5 tons of the above-named explosives may, by special 
permission given by the Conservators, be loaded or unloaded on 
board ship at or near the lowest buoy in Higham Bight, and boats 
may load or unload the above-named explosives at such place or 
places, and in such quantities as the Conservators may, by special 
permission, allow. 

The Seal of the Conservators of the River Thames was, this 20th 
day of November, 1876, ailixed by order.—E. Burstat, 
Secretary (L.s.). | 

The above Bye-laws were sanctioned by the Board of Trade, 
the 22nd day of November, 1876.—C. Crcin Trevor, 
An Assistant-Secretary to the Board of Trade. 





QuaARANTINE NOTICES. 


Boarp or TRADE, Nov. 25.—The Board of Trade have received, 
through the Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs, copies of notices 
issued by the Portuguese Government declaring the port of Santos 
free from yellow fever since the Ist of Junc last, the port of Bahia 
infected with, and all the other ports of the province suspected of, 
the same disease since the 18th of October last. Nov. 28.—The 
Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Madrid, stating that the Spanish authoritics have declared the 
ports of New York and New Orleans clean as far as concerns all 
vessels which have sailed from them since the 9th ult. 

Boarp oF Trave, Nov. 29.—The Board of Trade have received, 
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through the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a 
telegram from Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, 
stating that arrivals from the Persian Gulf are admitted, after 
medical inspection, to free pratique in Egyptian ports. 


THe Board of Trade have granted, through the Receiver of 
Wreck at Carnarvon, the sum of £22 as a reward to the crew of 
the Bunt, for saving four men of the vessel Zea, lately wrecked on 
Bardsey Island. 


MEASUREMENT oF Harcuways.—The surveyors are informed 
that in all future cases of measurement of vessels for tonnage, the 
hatchways, of whatever height, are to be measured, in order that 
the proportion their tonnage bears to the gross tonnage of the ship 
may be ascertained, and that the excess; if any, above one-half 
per cent. of such gross tonnage may be added to the register 
tonnage of the vessel—Epwarp Stannope, Secretary ; Tuomas 
Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 


Recorps oF Loap-LInes OF CoasteRS.—Custom House, London, 
22nd November, 1876.—Sir,—The Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade having requested that the returns made 
to Collectors of Customs under provisions of Section 27 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, respecting the load-line of coasting 
vessels, may be transmitted to the Registrar-General of seamen to 
be recorded in his office. I am desired by the Board to direct you 
to forward the returns referred to, to—The Registrar-General of 
Merchant Shipping and Seamen, Adelaide Place, London Bridge.— 
Tam, &e., R. Bates.—(Order No. 110—1876.) 


KitrouanD, Brazin.—CavtTion to Exicrants.—In February, 
1875, and again in June of the present year, the Emigration Com- 
missioners were directed by Her Majesty's Government to caution 
emigrants against proceeding to Brazil. It appears, however, by 
despatches from H.M. Minister at Rio de Janeiro, that emigrants 
are still procecding from this country to the settlement known as 
‘*Kittoland,” in the province of Parana, in Southern Brazil, and 
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that accounts have been received at Rio that these emigrants 
are in a lamentable condition. Under these circumstances the 
Emigration Commissioners have again been directed to repeat 
their caution to persons invited to emigrate to Kittoland, or any 
other settlement in Brazil, to consider well before they do so.. 
H.M. Minister at Rio has sent home a statement, made by a 
respectable emigrant, who proceeded to Kittoland in June last, to 
the effect that on his arrival at the settlement he found that it 
comprised very little table-land, but that there were heavy 
woods, and that, generally speaking, the spot was unfit for 
habitation. He added, that not a single house had been erected, 
and that there was no road within twenty miles, that there were, 
at that time, in the settlement, but three Englishmen, who were 
living under tents, and that the English emigrants whom he met 
at Curitiba, on his way to Kittoland, appeared to be ina deplorable 
condition. This statement was made on oath before H.M. 
Minister at Rio, and is confirmed by two other British subjects, — 
one of whom states that he had resided at Curitiba for eight years. 
In the end the emigrant returned to Rio, on his way to this 
country, having lost by his emigration no less than £175 in money, 
besides the value of tools and other articles he had taken with 
him. The Emigration Commissioners recommend persons invited 
to emigrate to Kittoland, or any other settlement in Brazil, 
seriously to consider the above statement, and to compare it with 
the expectations held out to them by the promoters of the emigra- 
tion. If they do so, they cannot fail to see that it contradicts 
those expectations in several of the most important points. This 
is especially the case in regard to the promised erection of a 
‘* Reception House,’”’ for the accommodation of settlers on their 
first arrival, the provision of employment on public works for 
such as required it, the early construction of the tramway 
between the settlement and Curitiba, and the establishment of 
stores at which settlers might both purchase what they require 
and sell their surplus produce at fair prices. If, however, not- 
withstanding this caution, emigrants decide to proceed to the 
Kittoland settlement, the responsibility for any disappointment 
they may meet with will be their own.—By order of the Board, 
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AurreD H. EncLepace.—Government Emigration Board, Downing 
Street, S.W., 20th November, 1876. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND SURVEYORS.—FEES FOR 
Measurinc Deck Carco Space.—In all cases in which it becomes 
necessary to measure the deck cargo space in any vessel under 
the provisions of Section 23 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, 
a fee of 10s. shou'd be charged, together with the expenses, 
if any, incurred by the svrveyor. Form Surveys 6 can be 
used for this purpose.—Epwarp Stanuore, Secretary; Tuomas 
Gray, Assistant-Sccretary.—Doard of Trade Circular, No. 79. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SURVEYORS.—ALTERATIONS IN Surp’s ENGINES. 
—Surveyors are informed that the Board desire it to be understood 
that an altcration in the description of the engines of a steam vessel 
_is an alteration in description within the meaning of Section 84 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, which requires such elteration 
to be at once registered. To obviate possible crrors and delay, 
surveyors should point out to owners all instances of any such 
change coming to their knowiedge, and should at once forward a 
Certificate of Survey (Surveys 59) to the Registrar of Shippirg at 
the ship’s port of registry, with a view to the Certificate of Registry 
being altered forthwith.—Epwarp Sranuorg, Secretary ; THomas 
Gray, Assistant-Secretary.— Board of Trade Circular, No. 80, 
November, 1876. 


Instructions To Consus. -- Grain Carcors. — MErcHAnt 
Snippinc Act, 1876.—Consuls are authorised to continue to act 
and to report in cases of grain loading, under the 22nd Section of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, in tho same manner as directed 
under the 3rd Section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1875, by 
Cireular No. 55, issued from this Department on the 22nd April 
last.—Epwarp Srannore, Secretary; THowas Gray, Assistant- 
Secretary.— Board of Trade Circular, No. 81. 
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Merchant Shipping Acts, of which the significance is 
Zy not yet fully understood by shipowners, masters, or 
~ mariners. We refer to those sections which, taken 
out of their present places, may be properly grouped round the 
5th Section of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876. When the 
Stop-Gap Bill of 1875 was being hurried through Parliament, after 
the scare Mr. Plimsoll had perpetrated on the House, it contained 
only one section, which would have placed in the hands of local 
Officers at the outports unlimited power over ships, and have 
thrown on the public exchequer a vast expenditure of public funds, 
without fixing responsibility on anyone. The Stop-Gap Bill grew 
from its original state of one section into a Bill of many; for, 
in its passage through the House one section after another was 
picked up and rescued from the Bill just previously dropped by 
the Government, after consideration and discussion on and off 
throughout the Session. 

One of the sections salved from among the débris and wreck of 
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the dropped Bill, and inserted in the Stop-Gap Bill, was picked up 
by Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre, the hon. member for Reading, and is now 
known as the ‘‘ Shaw-Lefevre Clause.’’ It is headed, ‘‘ Obligation 
of Shipowners to Crew with respect to use of reasonable efforts 
to secure seaworthiness.” While the House generally was going 
in strongly for surveyors and their interference with ships, Mr. 
Lefevre, Mr. Herschel, Mr. Norwood, and a few others took the 
opportunity of bringing forward clauses throwing responsibility on 
shipowners. 

The Government did not object to this proceeding on the part 
of independent members, for those members merely acted as 
volunteer salvors in rescuing sections which, having been originally 
stowed in the Government Bull, and fought for by the Govern- 
ment, had been regretfully jettisoned not without a hope 
almost forlorn, and a silent prayer that some salvor might per- 
chance recover and restore them. This hope was, as we have said, 
falfilled in several cases. The case of the 5th Section of the Act 
of 1876 is one. It is as follows :— 

‘‘In every contract of service, express or implied, between the 
owner of a ship and the master or any seaman thereof, and in every 
instrument of apprenticeship whereby any person is bound to serve 
as an apprentice on board any ship, there shall be implied, not- 
withstanding any agreement to the contrary, an obligation on the 
owner of the ship, that the owner of the ship and the master, and 
every agent charged with the loading of the ship, or the preparing 
thereof for sea, or the sending thereof to sea, shall use all reason- 
able means to insure the seaworthiness of the ship for the voyage 
at the time when the voyage commences, and to keep her in a sea- 
worthy condition for the voyage during the same: Provided, that 
nothing in this section shall subject the owner of a ship to any 
liability by reason of the ship being sent to sea in an unseaworthy 
state where, owing to special circumstances, the so sending thereof 
to sea is reasonable and justifiable.” 

This section effects two objects. It states in unmistakeable 
terms what is the obligation of the shipowner to the mariner, 
which is usefal for living men. It also corrects an absurdity 
which formerly existed in the common law, by providing that in 
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the cases which it covers the maxim “ Actio personalis moritur cum 
personi’’ shall not apply, but that the right of action which would 
have been competent to an injured man if he had survived the 
injury shall be available to his personal representatives if the 
Injury is serious enough to cause his death. The clause is general 
in its terms, and does not exclude either shipowners or seamen from 
its operation. For a full disquisition on the law of master and 
servant as affected by this section, and the grounds on which it 
confers on personal representatives the right of maintaining actions, 
we refer our readers to Mr. Ilbert’s notes on the section itself. 

The next section to which we must refer is Section 7 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1871, which provides that, ‘‘ Whenever in | 
any proceeding against any seaman or apprentice belonging to any 
ship for desertion, or for neglecting or refusing to join or to pro- 
ceed to sea in his ship, or for being absent from or quitting the 
same without leave, it is alleged by one-fourth of the seamen 
belonging to such ship, or, if the number of such seamen exceed 
twenty, by not less than five such seamen, that such ship is by 
reason of unseaworthiness, overloading, improper loading, defective 
equipment, or for any other reason, not in a fit condition to pro- 
ceed to sea, or that the accommodation in such ship is insufficient, 
the Court having cognizance of the case shall take such means as 
may be in their power to satisfy themselves concerning the truth 
or untruth of such allegation, and shall for that purpose receive 
the evidence of the person or persons making the same, and shall 
have power to summon any other witnesses whose evidence they 
may think it desirable to hear ; the Court shall thereupon, if satis- 
fied that the allegation is groundless, proceed to adjudicate, but if 
not so satisfied, shall cause such ship to be surveyed: Provided, 
that no seaman or apprentice charged with desertion, or with 
quitting his ship without leave, shall have any right to apply for a 
survey under this section, unless previously to his quitting his ship 
he has complained to the master of the circumstances so alleged in 
justification.” 

It will be seen that this section gives the crew the right to plead 
unseaworthiness as an excuse for desertion or for refusal to pro- 
ceed to sea, and later on it requires the Court before whom charges 
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of desertion, &c., are brought against seamen, to call in the services 
of the Board of Trade staff to survey the ship, and to report to the 
Court when seamen allege unseaworthiness as an excuse. 

The section works thus. The crew complain to the master 
that certain defects exist, or that the ship is overloaded ; the master 
denies it ; the crew then knock off work and take to smoke, to dinner, 
or leap-frog, or they go ashore, or desert, &c., &c. The master 
elects to have them taken before the Court, and for this purpose 
they must be given into custody, and when given into custody 
thep are sometimes manacled, and are in very many cases de- 
tained in gaol, while the ship is being surveyed and the case is 
being arranged. Of course it very often turns out that the ship is 
quite seaworthy, then equally, as a matter of course, the men are 
committed to prison ; but it also sometimes turns out that the ship 
is quite unseaworthy, and the men are, as a matter of course, re- 
leased ; or it turns out that the ship has certain defects, which can 
easily and quickly be remedied, and on those defects being reme- 
died, or ordered to be remedied, the men are sent back to their 
ships by order of the Court. 

In all of the three classes of cases above enumerated the seamen 
have been before the Court, and ‘‘ have been detained.’’ Now, we 
ask the shipowners to mark what follows, for here comes into 
play the 9th Section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, which 
provides that, ‘‘If a seaman or apprentice belonging to any ship 
is detained on a charge of desertion or any kindred offence, and if 
upon a strvey of the ship being made under Section 7 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1871, it is proved that she is not in a fit 
condition to proceed to sea, or that her accommodation is insufli- 
ecient, the owner or master of the ship shall be liable to pay to 
such seaman or apprentice such compensation for his detention as 
the Court having cognizance of the proceedings may award.”’ 

We find, then, that a shipowner or shipmaster is liable to an 
action for false imprisonment in every case in which a seaman is 
‘‘ detained on a charge of desertion or any kindred offence,” if the 
Surveyors of the Board of Trade report that the ship is ‘‘ not in a 
fit condition to go to sea, or that her accommodation is insuffi- 
eient.”’ This is the case, be the deficiency ever so slight, and 
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even though the seaman afterwards consent to go to sea when the 
deficiency which existed has been provided against and everything 
set right. 

A case by way of illustration is the following :—The master of 
the Goldfinder having engaged a crew for a voyage to the Medi- 
terranean, the ship being at the Tail of the Bank, outward-bound 
from Greenock, the crew called his attention to the state of the 
standing rigging, which they alleged was dangerous to life and 
limb. They refused to perform any duty. Eleven of the hands 
were taken before the justices and remanded, and they complained 
that they were handcuffed and manacled. At the adjourned hearing 
the men agreed to return on board if the rigging were made secure. 
Two surveyors were appointed by the Court to inspect the vessel, 
and after she was made seaworthy, the Board of Trade officer gave 
a certificate to that effect. 

The captain declared he was willing to grant permission to any 
two of the crew to go ashore and lodge a complaint before the 
magistrate, in the terms of the Merchant Shipping Act, but the 
plaintiff and his companions declined the offer, preferring for the 
whole to put in an appearance. The captain further stated that 
the repairs which were executed while the pursuer was in custody 
were those which had been voluntarily agreed upon before the 
vessel left Port Glasgow, and that had the men pointed out their 
special objections he would have convinced them that the repairs 
were about to be executed, and that the material was on board for 
the purpose. The master, it appears, expressed to the magistrate 
his readiness to do all that the men wanted done, and on this 
assurance the crew went on board. The magistrate was not, there- 
fore, in the first instance called upon to pronounce judgment. This 
being so, the master thought that there was an end of the affair, 
bat the men were advised that if something had to be done to make 
the vessel seaworthy, they had a remedy under the Statute for 
wrongful imprisonment, and they took advantage of this counsel. 

The ship made the voyage, and on safe retarn to the Clyde the 
crew sued the owner and master, through one of their number, for 
£500 damages, in respect of the master wilfully, maliciously, and 
wrongfally causing him (the plaintiff) to be illegally arrested and 
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imprisoned. The trial took place in June, 1876, before Lord 
Craighill, at the Court of Session, Edinburgh, and the judge 
absolved the shipowner from all liability in respect of the acts of 
the master. Permission was granted to amend the pleas, and for 
the plaintiff to proceed and take judgment against the master only. 
The counsel for the captain took exception to the crew’s right of 
action, on the ground that, by consenting to go on board and fulfil 
their engagement, they had compromised the offence, and barred all 
subsequent claims. The Court of Session having held that the 
mere consenting to carry out their agreement did not absolve the 
master from the consequences of his conduct, the men would have 
a title to compensation, for they had complained to the captain 
previously to quitting the ship or declining to work. 

On the further resumption of the case, Lord Rutherford Clark 
confirmed the judgment so far as regarded the dismissal of the 
owner from the suit, but repelled the plea as to the condonation of 
the offence by the alleged compromise. This test action would 
govern the whole of the claimants. 

At £500 a-piece, the master will have to pay to the eleven men 
the sum of £5,500 and costs. 

We would ask those of our readers who watch the effects of 
Mercantile Marine legislation, whether such a responsibility hanging 
over a master or owner is not more likely to induce him to make 
and to keep his ship seaworthy, and the sleeping accommodation 
sufficient, than would be a periodical survey, or a seven years’ class 
A 1 at Lloyd's, with no such responsibility ? 

The only counsel we can offer in the matter is that before a 
shipowner instructs his master to take steps to engage a crew for 
his ship, he should go to the expense and trouble of sceing that 
she is seaworthy, that the cargo is properly stowed, that she is not 
overladen, and that the equipments are in good condition. Ifa 
shipowner cannot do this, or if he cannot afford to pay someone 
to do it for him, he had better retire from business, or he will 
certainly come to grief. 

Seamen are getting very sharp, and if they now observe any 
deficiency in the ship, a doubtful mast or spar, or defective rigging, 
or an old boat on board, or anything else that has to be remedied 
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after the crew find out the deficiency, they have only to point it 
out to the master, knock off work, and await the result: and if the 
iudgment in the case of the Goldjinder is right, the master will, if 
he gives the men into custody, be liable to pay them compensa- 
tion, and this, although his conduct is free from any taint of 
malice or mala fides. The crew may endeavour to be given into 
custody, in order to get a chance of compensation; but if the 
master declines to give them into custody for refusing to work 
they have only to hang on to got terms, and that failing, they can 
then go to the principal officer of the Board of Trade, and try their 
luck with him. 

Under existing regulations, the only persons who cannot call 
the Board of Trade Surveyors to their aid are the owners and 
masters. The crews may knock off and detain the ship, until 
squared, or until they are given into custody, or until they or the 
courts on their behalf call in the services of the surveyors. The 
master, however, must remain helpless and in their hands, for he, 
unlike the crew, cannot apply for the assistance of a Board of 
Trade Surveyor. . 

This state of things has come about through fragmentary 
legislation. The clauses relating to discipline, the settlement of 
which occupied the attention of the Legislature nearly all 1875, 
went when the “dropped ”’ Bill foundered. Good work was lost, 
and we see the result. Combining to disobey is a grevious 
offence ; but it will be rarely punished so long as the law remains 
a3 it is, and seamen are able to ground their disobedience or com- 
bination on any little deficiency (caused by oversight) in ship 
equipment or crew space, which may have to be remedied after 
they are on board. Whether the owner should continue to be 
debarred from applying for a Government survey in disputed cases, 
in which the request would be instantly granted if applied for by 
the crew, is a point worth consideration. This point was freely 
argued last session on a proposal by Mr. MaclIver, that the master 
should at least have equal facility with the crew in calling on the 
surveyors when disputes had arisen, and the necessity for getting 
the ship to sea was urgent. 

Mr. Maclver’s proposal was objected to, and it was pointed out 
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that a shipowner could always get a survey of his ship by himself 
putting up some one to inform, or by giving some members of tho 
crew into custody. The first is, at the best, a roundabout and 
dishonest way of doing it, and the latter method, if adopted, would, 
at £500 per man, be too expensive to be practicable. If the 
master of the Goldfinder had himself applied for a survey, and if 
his application had been granted, the case would at once have 
been settled, and the men need not have been given into custody. 

We think there are strong objections to any system of com- 
pulsory survey, and we certainly think the Board of Trade have 
acted wisely in declining to countenance a general system of 
voluntary survey. There is, however, a happy mean that would 
be satisfactory to all parties, and that is, when a dispute does arise, 
or is imminent, let the owner, in the interest of order and morality, 
have an equal chance with the crew in obtaining the services of 
State-paid surveyors. 


REMARKS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MARITIME 
METEOROLOGY. 


By Rozerr H. Scort, F.R.8., Director of the Meteorological Office. 









HE history of Maritime Meteorology in this country 
OA RY need hardly be traced in this paper, having been given 
y 7) at considerable length in evidence before various 
Commissions and Committees of Inquiry in 1866, 
1878, and 1876. 

‘‘The publications on the subject, which at first emanated from 
the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade, were repro- 
ductions of some of Maury’s charts, in a graphical form. These 
reproductions were not of his ‘ Track Charts,’ as has frequently 
been supposed, but of his ‘ Pilot Charts.’ The difference between 
these two classes of charts is that in the Track Charts the observa- 
tions of each element, over the area of the chart, for the different 
months, were printed in the actual spots where they were taken, and 
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the months were distinguished by differences of colour, &c., &c. ; 
while in the Pilot Charts the winds were given for five-degree 
squares numerically in roses. These latter data were represented 
by Admiral FitzRoy also in roses, but graphically. These were 
the Board of Trade Wind Charts, and were issued for the entire 
ocean. Data from Maury’s Track Charts were used for currents, 
but not for any other investigations. 

‘‘As soon as he had accumulated materials out of the Board of 
Trade logs, Admiral FitzRoy began to combine their information 
with that contained in Maury’s publications, and published charts 
for the North Atlantic Ocean for five-degree squares, for the four 
months, February, May, August, and November, containing infor- 
mation on winds (direction and force), currents, sea, temperature, 
prevalence of rain, and magnetic variation and dip. The force of 
the wind in these charts was taken exclusively from Board of 
Trade logs, as Maury’s charts gave no statistics on that head. It 
had been apparently Admiral FitzRoy’s intention to have issued 
these charts for each month, if the publication had been approved 
by the public, but his death in 1865 checked all operations in this 
direction. 

‘¢ The Meteorological Committee of the Royal Society have under- 
taken the minute investigation of limited portions of the ocean, 
and have endeavoured to extract from the logs in their office all 
the information which they contain, on all the phenomena observed, 
in pursuance of the resolutions of the Brussels Conference. 

‘Tt will be easily seen, when we have found that for an area of 
the ocean comprising, in round numbers, say, 50 degrees of longi- 
tude and 80 degrees of latitude (fifteen ten-degree squares) 31 
per cent. of the entire data are collected into the space of a single © 
ten-degree square, that any attempt to draw conclusions applicable 
to the whole region would be perfectly misleading, as the prepon- 
derance of materials from the central square would necessarily 
influence the means for any parallels of latitude or meridians 
passing through that area. . 

‘‘ The foregoing remarks embrace the general features of the work 
- carried on as a direct outcome of the Brussels Conference, up to the 
year 1872. . 
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‘‘ In addition, however, to what has been mentioned, several pub- 
lications of high value have appeared in various quarters since 
1853, which may be considered as more or less direct evidence 
of the interest for Maritime Meteorology which was evinced at 
Brussels. 

‘In the first place, Lieut. Fergusson published in 1856, under the 
auspices of the East India Company, three series of monthly wind 
and current charts for the Indian Ocean and China Seas, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 

‘‘The Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty published in 1868 its 
‘ Pilot Charts for the Atlantic Ocean,’ and in 1872 its ‘ Wind and 
Current Charts for the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans,’ which, 
as appears on the face of the charts, were compiled from the various 
published charts and works on Meteorology in all languages and 
from documents in the Hydrographic Office. These charts are for 
three-monthly periods, and refer in the first instance to wind— 
giving direction only, with the proportions of calms—and in the 
pilot charts of gales also. Currents are given in two separate 
' charts each for the whole year, the areas corresponding to the 
areas of the respective wind charts. As regards the barometer and 
thermometer, the pilot charts contain mean monthly values for a 
few land stations, but without any intimation of the authorities 
whence the original information has been derived. In the wind 
and current charts we find isobaric and isothermal charts for the 
globe, of the same type as those of Buchan and Dove respectively. 
The text of the charts contains also additional information on 
various Meteorological subjects. 

‘‘In France, monthly wind charts were published in 1861 by 
Vice-Admiral Vicomte de Chabannes for the East Coast of South 
America, and in 1864 by Lieut. Le Helloco for the South Pacific 
Qcean. In addition, M. Charles Ploix published in 1868 a volume 
entitled ‘Vents et Courants, Routes Générales,’ which was ex- 
tracted from Maury's Sailing Directions and the most recent 
publications. In 1874 this work was re-issued, having been 
corrected in accordance with information subsequently rendered 
available. 

‘‘In Hamburg, Herr von Freeden succeeded in organising an 
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office for Maritime Meteorology in 1867, under the municipal 
authorities of that town, entitled the Nord-Deutsche Seewarte, 
and he devoted his energies to the production of wind charts for 
the North Atlantic, and to the preparation of sailing directions for 
individual voyages. In 1875 these operations were interrupted 
by the transference of the office to the German Government, and 
it has since been re-organised on a very extensive scale, Dr. G. 
Neumayer being placed at its head. 

‘‘The only other operations in the direction of Marine Meteoro- 
logy prior to 1872, which merit much notice, have been mainly 
with reference to the South Indian Ocean; Mr. Meldrum, of the 
Mauritius, having published in 1856 a paper on the Meteorology 
of the Indian Ocean for the month of March, 1853, and several 
papers on individual storms; and Dr. G. Neumayer, when at the 
Flagstaff Observatory, Melbourne, having discussed ships’ logs for 
the routes between Europe and Australia, and given the results 
in two volumes published by him, principally in that entitled 
‘ Meteorological and Nautical Observations,’ 1858-1862. 

‘‘ At the same time a new line of treatment of observations taken 
at sea came into the foreground—that of employing them for the 
investigation of weather in addition to their use in climatological 
inquiries. 

‘‘ The first suggestion of this work with which I am acquainted 
is to be found in a paper by Professor Buys Ballot, in ‘ Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen Ergiinzungs Band,’ Vol. IV., 1854, and Admiral 
FitzRoy, in Appendix H. to his first report for 1857, distinctly 
requested captains of ships to furnish such simultaneous observa- 
tions over a definite area of the North Atlantic. 

‘‘In 1861, however, the idea took a definite shape in the way 
of international co-operation, M. Le Verrier making a proposal 
that the globe should be divided for the purposes of weather study, 
France to take the Atlantic, England to take the Indian Ocean, 
while Russia and the United States should take Asia, the Pacific 
Ocean, and America. 

‘*The outcome of this proposal has been that for nine months of 
1864, and for the whole of 1865, a series of daily synoptic charts 
were published by M. Le Verrier, entitled ‘ Atlas des Mouvements 
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Généraux de |’Atmosphére,’ which embraced the North Atlantic 
north of 40° N., and Mr. Meldrum commenced the preparation of 
daily synoptic charts for the Southern Indian Ocean for the year 
1861. 

‘‘This proposal of Le Verrier’s has been comparatively fruitless, 
because the only region for which there was a reasonable proba- 
bility of material sufficient for the construction of satisfactory charts 
being procurable was the Atlantic, so that there was no prospect of 
France being able to furnish to other nations, for the Indian or 
Pacific Oceans, an amount of material at all commensurate either 
in quantity or quality with what she requested those nations to 
furnish her for her investigations. 

‘At the present time the value of synchronous observations over 
the entire globe has been taken up energetically by the United 
States Signal Office, under Brigadier-General Myer, commencing 
with the year 1874, and furthermore Captain Hoffmeyer has under- 
taken to re-produce in his daily Synoptic Charts from Europe and 
the North Atlantic, for the year 1875, any observations made at 
sea which may be supplied to him. 

‘‘ This is then the present state of the question of simultaneous 
observations at sea, and it is obvious that if they are to be carried 
out, observations must be continued over all parts of the sea 
embraced by the charts, no matter what material may have been 
accumulated for the climatological investigation of the district, or 
how well the means of each element may have been determined 
for it. 

‘‘To return to the climatological branch of the subject, and its 
development since 1872. In that year, at the preliminary Meteor- 
ological Conference at Leipzig, the question of Maritime Meteor- 
ology, which had not originally appeared on the programme for 
discussion, was, on the proposal of Dr. Neumayer, entertained, and 
certain resolutions were adopted, relating for the most part to the 
desirability of introducing uniformity of methods, &c., the most 
important of which was the fourth. 

‘©¢ With reference to the utilisation of the results, the Con- 
ference would urge the importance of uniformity in the methods 
employed. In close relation therewith is the carrying out of the 
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division of labour of the central stations of the individual states. 
This principle must be recognised as of the greatest importance 
for the further development of Maritime Meteorology. Thé 
repetition of work over definite regions, with reference to the 
area to be investigated, must be declared as indefensible in the 
interests of this development.’ 

‘‘In 1873, at Vienna, the subject was again discussed, the 
Leipzig Resolutions were re-adopted, and it was further recom- 
mended that offices for Maritime Meteorology should be organised 
in each country, and that a special Maritime Conference should be 
held for the discussion of the entire question of Ocean Meteorology. 
It was subsequently decided that the Conference should be of a 
private character, and that it should be held in London. 

‘‘As one of those who voted for a Private Conference, I may 
be allowed to say that as I found that the delegates to the Official 
Conference at Brussels distinctly declined to pledge their respective 
Governments to any course of action in the following words, 
which appear in their Report :— 

‘¢<¢ Before entering upon any discussion, it was the desire of all 
the Members of the Conference that it should be clearly under- 
stood that, in taking part in the proceedings of the meeting, they 
did not in any degree consider themselves as committing their 
respective Governments to any particular course of action, having 
no authority whatever to pledge their country in any way to 
these proceedings.’ 

‘‘T did not see any utility in attempting to give the meeting an 
official character, which would at once have raised delay, if not 
difficulties, in the way of convening it, and which character 
would probably, as, e¢.g., at Brussels, be disowned for it by some, 
if not all, of those present. Moreover, I thought that it would do 
more harm than good to the science, if the resolutions of an 
Official Conference were to be treated as a dead letter, as has 
practically been the case in more than one quarter with regard tc 
the Brussels Conference. 

‘‘ The Meeting was ultimately held in London in August, 1874, 
and was attended by gentlemen from every maritime country in 
Europe except Greece; in addition, India and China were 
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represented. The United States and Sweden took part in the 
Conference by correspondence. 

‘‘The general result of the Conference was to approve the 
action taken at Brussels, with certain slight alterations and 
improvements, to express a more or less decided approval of the 
methods followed in the Meteorological Office as regards instructions 
to observers and the treatment of observations, and with reference 
to the ultimate character of the work, to adopt the following 
resolutions :— 

“¢ Discsussion.—It is desirable that every institution should 
publish the observations and results in such 8 manner that every 
foreign institute can incorporate them with its own observations 
and results in the easiest manner possible ; that is, by preserving 
the number of observations, together with any means derived 
from them, for single square degrees. 

‘‘¢Ttis further desirable that, whatever charts be published, 
the results for single square degrees should be published in a 
tabular form. 

‘©<Tt seems desirable for the use of the sailor that each chart 
should have reference to only one element, or, at least, only to 
elements closely related to each other. 

“¢ Subjects of Inquiry.—The division of labour, as regards 
investigations, can only be carried out by mutual agreement 
between the several institutions; and each institution shall 
announce to other institutions what investigations it proposes to 
undertake. 

‘<¢Tt is very desirable that such division of labour should be 
effected. 

“«« Sailing Directions.—The sailor wants the result of ex- 
perience alone, and he must receive assurance that his observations 
have been turned to use. When these results of experience have 
been given, the theorist may point out the reason why certain 
routes are the best.’ 

‘¢ Let us now see what has been the progress of the subject since 
1874, if, indeed, we may not claim for this progress that it has 
been the direct outcome of the meeting to which reference has 
just been made. 
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‘‘In the first instance, the German Government, as already 
stated, has taken the Deutsche Seewarte under its own direct 
control, and has furnished it with fands on a most liberal scale. 
This action took definite effect in the course of the year 1875. 

‘* At the close of the same year the French Ministére de la Marine 
organised an office at the Depdét des Cartes et Plans, under the 
superintendence of M, Charles Ploix, whose name has been before 
mentioned. 

‘‘ Meanwhile Holland and this country have continued on their 
previous course. 

‘‘The India Office has of late applied to the Meteorological 
Office for a copy of all the information in its possession for the 
Indian Seas north of the Equator. 

‘‘ Ag regards special publications, the only recent charts which 
appear to merit particular notice have been those of M. Brault, a 
lieutenant in the French Navy, which have been laid before the 
recent Geographical Conference in Paris. They are Wind Charts 
for the North Atlantic for three-monthly periods, and indicate 
both the direction and force of the wind. 

‘‘ As regards any action in the way of international co-operation 
in investigations, the fact of the Dutch and German Institutes 
having undertaken to investigate the China Seas (0°-80° N. lat. and 
100°-150° E. long.), and the Atlantic (30°-50° N. lat. and from 
coast to coast in longitude) respectively, should be mentioned. 
These Offices have agreed to interchange the information in their 
respective possessions for these districts. 

‘¢ The Meteorological Office has undertaken the district embrac- 
ing the South Point of Africa (80°-50° S. lat. and 10°-40° E. long.), 

‘The Committee have not been able to promise to supply the 
information in their Office unless the recipients would bear the 
costs of correcting the observations and extracting them into data 
books, which would, at the lowest estimate, amount to £8 per 
1,000 sets of observations, so that, for the area already dealt with 
of 80 degrees of latitude and 80 degrees of longitude, which yielded 
112,995 sets of observations; the costs of the mere preparation of 
the information for discussion, with the experience of such work 
now gained in the Office, would not fall short of £900. It can 
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hardly be doubted that the information requested by the German 
Institution would be to the full as costly, so that unless funds 
were placed at the disposal of the Committee, for the special 

purpose of supplying information to foreign Institutions, it would 
~ not be possible for them to enter into any arrangement of the 
nature of that proposed. At the same time the Committee have 
signified their entire readiness to place all the materials in the 
Office at the service of foreign Institutions, if the latter will only 
bear the costs of extraction of the data. 

‘‘Tt will be interesting to conclude these remarks with an account 
of what is actually being effected in the way of determining the 
Meteorological conditions of the entire ocean. 

‘¢ As is well known, the surface of the globe, between 80° N. and 
70° §., is divided into 540 squares of ten degrees of latitude and 
longitude each. If we mark on a chart (Plate VII.) all the squares 
in higher latitudes than 60° N. and S., and all the squares which 
are occupied entirely or nearly so by land, there remain about 800 
which may be termed ocean squares. In the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry (1866), this number was estimated at 330, 
and it was stated at p. 11:— 

‘¢¢ We think we may be justified in provisionally assuming that 
100 observations in each month in every five-degree square, or 
5,000 observations altogether in every one of the 880 ten-degree 
squares, would represent the average number with which the 
department would have to deal before its work is complete.’ 

‘¢ And at p. 40 :— 

‘¢¢ We make the following estimate :— 

‘¢¢ Ocean Statistics, 
‘¢< Issue of instruments and registers annualy ... ... £1,500 
‘¢ ‘Discussion and publication of results... ... ... «. 1,700 





¢ Total ... £8,200 

‘¢¢ This expenditure ought to terminate in about 15 years, as 

by that time a sufficient number of observations to determine the 
Meteorological means will have been collected and discussed.’ 

‘‘If we leave alone, for the sake of argument, the degrees of 

accuracy for the respective means, which are laid down as requisite 
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in the Report in question, it will be easy to see what has been 
effected since 1866 in this country, and what, as far as we know, 
is being done elsewhere. 

‘¢On Plate VII. the usual tracks from Europe to the principal 
foreign ports have been laid down from Berghaus's Chart of the 
World. Allowing a certain margin on each side of these tracks, 
we shall find that about 100 of these 800 ocean squares are not, 
under ordinary circumstances, traversed by any ships, so that the 
idea of being ever able, by the ordinary course of trade voyages, 
to amass 5,000 observations in any, not to say in every one, of the 
Squares in question appears to me visionary. Ocean Meteorology, 
when we come to minute work, is and must remain of a ‘ patch- 
work’ character. ) 

‘‘Plate VIII. gives a fair idea of what the condition of the 
information for the Pacific in the Meteorological Office was in 
1866. Admiral FitzRoy had commenced to attack that great mare 
incognitum, as regards its meteorology, and the chart represents 
the quantity of information which was extracted by him. It does 
not in any way show the amount of material for each month, or 
whether or not this was sufficient to give its means with any 
approach to accuracy. It merely indicates that observations for 
50 many months existed; but there may have been only three or 
four sets of observations in each month. 

‘‘ The Office has already published the results of this work for 
the region about Cape Horn, and is publishing a portion for the 
China Seas, as an appendix to the forthcoming paper, by Staff- 
Commander Tizard, of H.M.S. Challenger, on the Meteorology of 
Japan. 

‘Practically, therefore, the entire area of the Pacific, except the 
China Seas, the homeward route from Australia to Cape Horn, and 
the district immediately about Capo Horn, is a blank, as regards 
observations pretending to accuracy existing in the Meteorological 
Office, and I strongly suspect the case is the same in other offices. 
Of course this chart takes no cognisance of any observations made 
on land in our own colonies or elsewhere; but, as regards the 
Central Pacific, lam not aware of a single station on any of the 


islands where regular observations of any value have ever been 
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taken for any considerable length of time, say even five or six 
years. On this point I would refer to the letter from the Rev. 
S. J. Whitmee in “Nature,” vol. xi., p. 405, and to subsequent 
correspondence I have had with that gentleman. It is perfectly 
impossible to exercise sufficient control over isolated observers at 
such a distance without some local arrangements for regular 
inspection. 

‘¢ This chart has not undergone very material alterations since 
1866. 

‘Tf we now turn again to Plate VII., and look at the regions 
which are, at the present moment, either investigated or in process 
of investigation, in what I would venture to term the requisite 
detail—i.e., with a degree of accuracy infinitely more minute than 
was contemplated in the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
(1866), and probably involving the publication of means for single 
degree squares—we find that we have already finished, and are 
publishing, nine squares in the Atlantic, and are undertaking six 
squares off the South Point of Africa; the Dutch are undertaking 
fifteen squares in the China Seas, and the Germans thirteen squares 
in the North Atlantic. It may, perhaps, be permitted to express 
a regret that the limits of latitude of the last mentioned investiga- 
tion do not descend to 20°N., so as to join on to the region 
investigated in the Meteorological Office. 

‘“‘The Indian Office has also commenced, at Mr. Blanford’s 
request, to obtain for him from the Meteorological Office materials 
for discussion of the Northern Indian Ocean, embracing fifteen 
squares. This region joins on to that undertaken by the Dutch, so 
that we may say that the entire district between the coast of Asia 
and the Equator, and for 110 degrees of longitude, is being dealt 
with. 

‘It will accordingly be noticed that the North Atlantic between 
20° and 80° N., and between 50° and 60° N., the entire South 
Atlantic from 10° S., the South Indian Ocean and the whole extent 
of the Pacific, except the China Seas, are regions as yet absolutely 
untouched, excepting in such a general way as has been effected 
in the earlier charts, Wind Charts, &c., before mentioned. 

‘‘If we therefore consider what may be termed the ‘ unsurveyed 
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world,’ (to apply to Ocean Meteorology the term used by Staff- 
Commander Hull in a paper read before the Royal United Service 
Institution in 1875), we must admit that at least three-fourths of 
the surface of the ocean are likely to be in this unsatisfactory 
condition for several years to come. 

‘Tt is not too much to say that we cannot pretend that a 
sufficient knowledge of the conditions of the lower strata of the 
atmosphere over the sea has been attained until at the very least 
monthly charts for all the elements for five-degree squares over the 
whole navigable globe shall have been published. When these are 
complete the requirements of scientific men, both seamen and 
landsmen, will demand far more minute work for any regions which 
will afford sufficient material to repay discussion. 

‘‘The resolution of the London Conference should again be re- 
peated if any one should be found to maintain that general charts, 
for three months at a time, meet the wants of the public :— 

‘¢¢ Tt is desirable that, whatever charts be published, the results 
for single-degree squares should be published in a tabular form.’ ”’ 


[The above paper is extracted by permission for the special 
benefit of our readers from the ‘* Quarterly Journal of the 
Meteorological Society.’’] 
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Sa the north coast of the sea of Azoff, near the 
4 mouth of the river Don, is the port of Taganrog, 
‘< This place, which has attained considerable im- 
portance, was founded by Peter the Great, to replace 
Azoff, the earlier emporium of the Don, the port of which had 
become all but inaccessible ; and it derives its consequence from 
having become the entrepot of the countries traversed by that great 
river. The sea of Azoff, the Palus Muotis of the ancients, is 
usually closed by frost for about three months, and it is besides 
shallow, and in parts encumbered with sand banks. But it may, 
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notwithstanding, be navigated by vessels of considerable burden, 
with little risk or difficulty. Its greatest depth in the middle is 
about seven fathoms, but it shoals gradually to the sides, and at 
Taganrog there is only ten to eleven feet water. Its depth 
is, however, materially affected by the direction and strength of 
winds. The only entrance to this sea is by the straits of Yenikale, 
&® narrow and difficult passage, having in somo places not more 
than thirteen feet of water; and, owing to the great quantity 
of fresh water poured into this sea, and its limited magnitude, the 
water is merely brackish. The town of Taganrog has a naval 
hospital, a lazaretto, &c., and there are animal fairs in May, 
August, and November. The largest portion, by far, of the trade 
is with Constantinople, Smyrna, and the Turkish ports, but a good 
deal is also carried on with the Italian and other foreign ports ; 
and there is an extensive coasting trade with Odessa. The’imports 
consists of fruits, dried and green, oil, Greek wines, tobacco, tea, 
agricultural machinery and implements, railway materials, &c. 
The exports are cereals, linseed, rapeseed, wool, tallow, butter, 
black and red caviare, box-wood, &c. 

According to the information supplied in a series of reports by 
Consul Carruthers, commercial relations between Great Britain and 
Taganrog did not assume any important degree of development 
until the last two years that preceded the Crimean war. In no 
single season anterior to 1852 (1848 excepted) did the number of 
British ships, which visited the port, exceed 68, the greatest 
annual amount of tonnage being 19,067. In 1852 and 1853 the 
average number of vessels that came forward under our national 
flag increased to 139 ships and 88,469 tons; the annual average 
Invoice value of export produce laden by them was £456,382 
sterling; all, except an insignificant portion thereof, having been 
destined for the United Kingdom direct. Immediately after the 
termination of hostilities with Russia, a large affluence of British 
vessels was manifest, although goods brought forward for im- 
portation to any sensible extent became obvious only in 1848. 
In 1859 the direct import trade with Great Britain grew into more 
notice, owing to agricultural implements and machinery having 
met with inquiry, and in 1862 and 1868 the admission of tea at 
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Russian ports increased to some extent the value of merchandise 
coming from England. Railway materials in 1868 produced a 
considerable increase in the sterling amount received from the same 
source, and supplies of that description have since then formed the 
principal part of goods imported from the United Kingdom. In 
1873 a succession of unproductive harvests on both littorals of the 
Azoff, extending to a distance of forty or fifty miles inland, 
occasioned a general inactivity in mercantile affairs. The larger 
proportion of British vessels which loaded at that period of dis- 
couragement, compared with those under other flags, might be 
accepted as demonstrative of the estimation in which British ship- 
ping is held; it tends to show likewise that foreign vessels cannot, 
as a rule, be navigated with much greater economy. British 
steamers commenced to take a prominent part in the navigation, 
and the facilities for loading and discharging cargo at the port 
having of late years notably increased, steamships may be 
expected in a great measure to replace sailing vessels, much greater 
accommodation being afforded for them for the despatch of goods, 
besides a saving effected both in time and insurance. 

Steamships, to load at Taganrog, are usually chartered with the 
stipulation that the entire cargo shall be furnished alongside in 
readiness for loading within seven days after notice has been given 
by the master of the ship being prepared to take in, or demurrage 
paid by the charterer for default at the rate of £80 or £35 for 
every day’s delay; the ship’s arrival at Constantinople and at 
Kertch has to be telegraphed from those places. A correct 
estimate can therefore be made by the loader of the time she will 
reach, and arrangements are carried out by him to have the ap- 
proximate quantity of goods required to form the cargo sent off © 
in barges or other craft, so as to suit the arrival of the expected 
ship. Several vessels thus provided for may arrive at the same 
time. In every case much precaution is necessary in forming 
regulations not to obstract the loading of ships, and to avoid 
_ interference with shippers’ arrangements. Any impediment thrown 
in the way of a speedy despatch of cargoes would induce exporting 
merchants to discard British tonnage, and entrust their goods to 
other flags; the advantages now enjoyed by the former in the 
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carrying trade would consequently be sacrificed. If shipowners 
could be induced to combine and adopt proper rules for the 
guidance of masters, the trammels likely to arise from legislative 
enactments might be avoided. 

The import trade in 1875 presented nothing of especial interest 
to distinguish it from other seasons. Levant and Turkey produce, 
as usual, formed the principal articles required for consumption ; 
whilst iron materials for railways, together with agricultural 
machinery and implements, were the principal objects of interest 
to British industry. Two new items of trade may claim notice 
in the list of exportations, viz., Indian corn, or maize, of which 
about 18,000 quarters were shipped, the whole supply having been 
brought from the neighbourhood of Stavropol and the Cuban 
districts, at a cost of about £1 2s. 6d. per quarter, free on board. 
This produce is not unlikely to attain some importance in the 
course of time. Why the cultivation should hitherto have been 
altogether neglected in the environs of Taganrog is a matter of 
surprise. Box-wood, the other item referred to, was drawn from 
Persian territory, in the southern coast of the Caspian, conveyed 
across that sea to Astrachan, thence up the Volga to Tsaritzin, 
whence it passed over to Kalatch, on the Don, to Taganrog, about 
4,000 tons being shipped during the season for France and England. 

The isolated position of Taganrog, the natural impediments to 
which the port is subjected, together with the sparse surrounding 
population, have all contributed to deter a more rapid commercial 
development, and, considering the obstacles encountered, it 1s a 
matter of surprise that the place should have attained its present 
importance. Now, however, that by the aid of steamers, railways, 
and agricultural machinery, &c., many defects have been in a 
great measure surmounted, there is reason to look for accelerated 
advancement. Begirt on every side by a rich, fertile soil, and 
means of intercourse established with the most productive pro- 
vinces of the empire, abundant supplies are at command, which 
will be still more enlarged by the facility of intercommunication 
with the Caucasian possessions, the Caspian, and country inter- 
vening between that and the Black Sea. Whilst inexhaustible 
mineral deposits alone suffice to ensure future wealth to the 
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circumjacent provinces, not only commercially therefore, but ina 
political point of view, this place is rising to eminence, and will be 
the key or connecting point between the European and said 
Asiatic territory. It has been suggested that the railway to 
Sevastopol, which port is open to navigation throughout the year, will 
draw all produce to that focus ; and that place is no doubt capable 
of becoming the principal commercial port of Russia, should State 
instincts incline in that direction. The maritime position presents 
very serious inconveniences; nevertheless trade has forced its 
way, in the face of all obstacles, until this place has become by 
far the most important trading port of Southern Russia, Odessa 
excepted. The works in progress for deepening the Straits at 
Yenikale, if efficiently carried out, are more likely to prove con- 
ducive to the welfare and future prosperity of this port than any 
of the other measures hitherto propounded, although the intended 
depth of 18 ft. for the channel is insufficient to meet necessary 
requirements. A depth of from 20 ft. to 22 ft. of water—at one 
time proposed—would leave nothing further desirable in that 
respect, but a clear water-way, on the above-mentioned modified 
scale, will be an immense boon to shipping, as likewise to this 
trade generally, by averting great detention, heavy expenses, and 
much loss by pillage. 

A lifeboat institution, under the patronage of the Grand Duchess 
Cesarevna, was finally established, and the opening celebrated with 
due honours. One station is formed at the Taganrog Mole, a 
second at the Petruchine Spit, and four outposts are placed at 
different parts of the coast. Independent of these, two cutters, 
duly equipped, are to be stationed at the guardship, to be in readi- 
ness at all times to render assistance to shipping in the roadstead 
The expenses are provided for by an inconsiderable annual allowance 
of the municipality, the subscriptions of members, and voluntary 
donations. When arrangements are fully completed, much benefit 
to shipping and the coasting craft may be expected to result there- 
from. A project is in agitation to establish telegraphic communica- 
tion with the roadstead, which would be a great mercantile 
convenience, and is likely to be carried out if merchants will con- 
tribute one-third of the required expenditure. 
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=\s HE Slave Circular, No. 2, has been put to the test in a 
 somewhat*unexpected manner, and has apparently 
failed, either as a guide to an officer in command of a 
Queen’s ship, or as an expression of British policy on 
the subject of slavery to be understood and appreciated by slave- 
holding states. Her Majesty’s ship Fawn is at present stationed 
at Jeddah, in the Red Sea. It is reported that recently a fugitive 
Nubian slave swam off to that ship. He had left his master—the 
old story—in consequence of ill-usage, and prayed for protection. 
The man was not claimed; there is little or no accommodation, it 
is said, on board the Fawn for fugitive slaves, or perhaps for any 
other incidental arrivals, and so the captain of that ship had to 
consider how he was to dispose of his visitor, and keep himself at 
the same time within the four corners of the Admiralty instruc- 
tions. He decided, it seems, on handing over the fugitive to the 
acting Vice-Consul at Jeddah, who, it is said, transferred him to 
the Turkish Governor, who restored him to his master, who no 
doubt will, in his own way, take care that his slave does not again 
invoke the protection of the British flag. Assuming the fact to be 
as reported, it will be seen that the port of Jeddah is just one of 
the few places where the Slave Circular was likely to be put to 
an immediate and even a severe test, and where it is necessary 
that the instructions issued to the commanders of Her Majesty’s 
ships, and perhaps also to Her Majesty’s consuls, unless specially 
explicit, are certain to miscarry. The slave-trade—properly so 
called—has happily been abandoned by the leading maritime 
States. Itis to be feared that cargoes of slaves are still shipped at 
some of the Portuguese possessions in Africa, and find their way to 
South America, or occasionally to the Spanish possessions in 
the Atlantic. But it is chiefly within the Ottoman Empire—in 
Abyssinia, and between the East Coast of Africa, and the Coast of 
Arabia, and especially the territory of Muscat, that the trade in 
slaves still lingers. This trade has long prevailed between the 
ports of Abyssinia and the opposite ports on the Red Sea. 
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Numbers of these unfortunate creatures are shipped at Massowah 
and other Abyssinian and Arabian ports for Jeddah, under vessels 
carrying the Turkish or Egyptian flags, and find a ready market at 
the latter place, or at some other Arabian town. This is a fact which 
must be well known at Her Majesty’s Consulate at Jeddah, and of 
which the British Government ought to be fully informed. It is 
but just to say that slavery is forbidden by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, and that the government of Egypt spend annually a 
considerable sum in the endeavour to suppress it. But still the 
commerce exists. The temptation to the dealers is great, and the 
means taken by the Turkish and Egyptian executives are manifestly 
insufficient or misdirected. Moreover it must not be forgotten 
that it is only since the opening of the Suez Canal that the ports 
on either shore of the Red Sea have been visited by British vessels 
in any numbers. The presence, in those waters, of a British ship 
of war, except at Aden or at Suez, or on a surveying expedition, 
was, before the new highway was opened to the commercial fleets 
of many nations, a very unfrequent occurrence. Now the port of 
Jeddah has become a place of so much commercial consequence, 
employing in the trade so large an amount of British tonnage, 
that the presence of a Queen’s ship for the protection of British 
interests has been rightly considered a necessary precaution. The 
ports of the Red Sea, more particularly the ports of Abyssinia 
and of Arabia, are therefore now comparatively well known 
places, and the proceedings there—the course of trade—its nature 
and its incidents, are matters of public notoriety. A trade between 
this country, those ports, and the ports of the Persian Gulf 
has sprung up with the piercing of the Isthmus, and is 
rapidly assuming the dimensions of an important branch of com- 
merce. It will not do to have this trade carried on side by side 
with the traffic in human beings, and to suppress that traffic 
this country is bound in common consistency, to make every 
legitimate effort. It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
the policy of England respecting the slave trade, and respecting 
slavery, regarded as an institution, has been, and is, well marked 
and clearly defined. Against the slave trade she has, for the past 
seventy years, declared war, and in that humane and enlightened 
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crusade she has expended large sums, and has enlisted the 
sympathies and the efforts of every State worthy to be included 
within the circuit of civilization. But with the institution of 
domestic slavery in Foreign States she has, for obvious reasons, 
declined to interfere, and her representatives in slave-holding 
countries have been instructed to limit their intervention to cases 
where it might be employed with effect, and would not assume the 
aspect of dictation. Hence the difficulty which beset the 
Government in issuing instructions to officers in command of Her 
Majesty’s ships in the waters of slave-holding countries, in 
respect of fugitive slaves coming on board these vessels and 
seeking the protection of the flag. A ship-of-war, by international 
maritime usage, carries the sovereignty of the flag even into 
foreign waters, and that sovereignty will be respected so long as 
she demeans herself in a friendly manner. In the language of 
Chancellor Kent, ‘‘ Her immunity from the exercise of any civil or 
criminal jurisdiction but that of the sovereign power to which she 
belongs is uniformly asserted, claimed, and conceded. A contrary 
doctrine is not to be found in any jurist or writer on the law of 
nations, or admitted in any treaty, and every act to the contrary 
has been promptly met and condemned.’’ But an interference 
with the institution of domestic slavery by any representative of 
a Foreign State would be, no doubt, regarded as unauthorized, and 
would be resented according to the power of the State to repel 
such intervention. It may well be doubted, however, whether to 
afford protection to a slave seeking it under the British flay even 
in slave-holding waters, could be regarded as such an inter- 
ference, and whether to admit that it is, would not be to 
abandon a sacred characteristic of the national ensign. The 
question was really not raised until the Slave Circular (No. 1) 
made its appearance. But having been raised, the instructions 
should either have been absolutely withdrawn or have been 
incisively expressed. The amended Circular has not cured the 
defects in the original instructions, and has left a state of things 
unprovided for which it is obvious might at any time arise, and 
which has actually occurred in one of the few ports where the pro- 
tection of the British flag would be invoked by a fugitive slave. 
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If the captain of the Fawn had captured a country ship full of 
Abyssinian or Egyptian slaves, he would, of course, have known 
what to do with both ship and cargo. He would have taken them 
to Aden or to Suez, where the ship would have been confiscated 
and the slaves manumitted (supposing, of course, that we had a 
treaty with Turkey or Egypt for the suppression of the slave trade 
within the Ottoman Dominions). If one or more slaves had got 
on board the Fawn, and had been claimed by their owners as 
fugitives, they having previously claimed the protection of the flag, 
the commander would also have known probably what to have 
done. But here was a man who claimed protection as a slave, 
and was not claimed by his master. The commander of the Fawn 
was without instructions, and so he handed over the fugitive to 
an official who probably had no instructions either, and who in his 
turn handed him over to the master from whom he escaped, and 
this in a port where cargoes of slaves are landed in the face of day 
every month in the year! It is clear that whether we have or 
have not engagements with the Ottoman Porte or with Egypt on 
the subject of slavery, and whatever instructions the Admiralty 
think fit to issue to the commanders of our cruisers, the spectacle of 
a British commander handing over to a British Consul a man who 
has sought the protection of the flag, and of the British Consul 
handing that man back to his master, is not one calculated to 
increase a respect for the British flag amongst the population of the 
Arabian coast, or to secure the safety of the Christian population in 
that region, in the event of possible contingencies. The incident 
demands attention, such attention as we cannot doubt it will receive 
at the hands of Parliament. 
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(From an OccastonaL CoRRESPONDENT. ) 





steamer to the Graphic, after she had sent the ship 
with which she collided to the bottom. The editor returned it 
with a very polite note, simply stating that such accidents were so 
common that people took no notice of them. This nonchalance is 
very well in its way, but makes poor amends for the loss of many . 
valuable lives and much of the world’s wealth. The first can 
never be restored ; and the widow or the mother weep in vain for 
those who cannot return to their homes again. A person totally 
ignorant of the style in which business is carried on might readily 
imagine, from the tone of the newspapers, that money paid for 
insurance came out of a well in lieu of the pockets of the 
community. So many accidents make one ask if our rules of the 
road are defective, and, if not, are seamen become more careless 
or ignorant during the last few years. Of course, as commerce 
increases, and a greater portion of the ocean becomes covered with 
vessels, the risk of collision must increase if vigilance be not 
carried out in a corresponding degree. It is remarkable that the 
most glaring have been perpetrated under circumstances which 
admit of no palliation. Take, for example, that between the 
Franconia and the Strathclyde, where one vessel gradually over- 
takes another on a fine day, and practically cuts her in two. 
The master of the former was tried and found guilty of man- 
slaughter, but, by one of those singular interpretations of law, 
unknown to the great mass of Englishmen and one-half of her 
judges, the culprit escaped. So far as the man goes few will 
be inclined to regret this, for, in all probability, the catastrophe 
was brought about by conflicting orders from him and the pilot. 
It is surprising that an important part of the evidence elicited at 
the trial does not.command more attention from all classes who are 
interested in the safety of iron steamers and sailing ships. No one 
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appears to have remarked that in this instance, as well as in many 
others, that doubt as to the strength of the collision bulkhead was 
the only excuse offered for such a base desertion of drowning 
men, and, alas, women also. In the fatal collision between the 
French steamer Ville du Havre and the Lock Earn, the bulk- 
head of the sailing ship ultimately gave way, and she foundered. 
Had it occurred at the time of collision it is probable that the crews 
and passengers of both ships would have perished, and we should 
moralize on their disappearance as another generation did over the 
loss of the President. With such experience of facts to guide them, 
cannot the Legislature step in and insist that this bulkhead shall 
be built in such a fashion that no ordinary pressure could burst 
it in. So long as this danger exists it is practically useless. 
The writer is of opinion that in all ships the collision bulkhead 
should be built at a considerable angle in lieu of being squared 
across the ship as it now is. The central angle iron might be of 
the required strength without adding an appreciable weight to the 
hull. 

The collision between the Franconia and the Strathclyde brings 
up a question of responsibility which should be settled at once and 
for ever. There are places where it is impossible this can 
be divided, owing to the extraordinary set of the tide, or the 
position of a shoal. Perhaps the rivers Thames and Mersey 
may be cited as good examples of this, and pilots should not, 
unless in extreme cases, be interfered with, although they cannot 
be too jealously watched. But at all times and in all places it 
should be the aspiration of every commander of a ship to be able 
to act independently if necessity requires it. From a neglect of 
this precaution many a ship is wrecked, because men who do not 
carefully study the charts of the coasts and ports they visit are 
always liable to be led into error in making the land or entering a 
harbour. Those who familiarise themselves with charts are 
always able to pick up marks or to recognise any particular 
contour of the coast, when one who never made it his study would 
become bewildered. 

Much has recently been said and written on the danger which is 
incurred by propelling steam vessels or sailing ships at a high rate 
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of speed, not only tn crowded waters, but in the open sea. 
Perhaps two of the most recent cases of collision may be taken to 
illustrate the opinions of men who are looked up to by the Judges 
of the Admiralty and other Courts as the highest authority on this 
subject. The Hurunui, a large sailing ship carrying emigrants, after 
@ series of misfortunes by storm and disease, and a detention of 
five weeks at Plymouth, leaves for New Zealand, and when a few 
hours from port gets in collision with a Greek barque which 
founders with a portion of her crew. The night was, according to 
the evidence, at the worst, but hazy. Many assert it was perfectly 
clear ; in fact, it could not have been otherwise, or the look-out on 
board the Hurunui would not have been able to report the barque 
as early as he did, for owing to the position of her head her lights 
were obscured from the overtaking ship. Now there cannot be 
a doubt that had the courses been reefed and the trysails in 
during the hours of darkness, the captain, or officer of the watch, 
would have made out the vessel in time to clear her, yet the Court 
considered the speed of the Hurunut dangerous for so large a 
vessel, and gave judgment accordingly. It is the writers opinion 
that precautions were neglected and the look-out inefficient. No 
fault can be attributed to the speed, for it would be unreasonable to 
limit it in a sailing vessel when a slant of wind and a moderately 
clear night occur in channel at the same time. 

The next case was that between the Sarpedon and Julia David. 
The night was occasionally hazy, with slight showers of rain; but 
it 18 quite evident to those who are well acquainted with the 
weather which often prevails in the Bay of Biscay at all seasons of 
the year, that a good look-out would have rendered any reduction 
of speed unnecessary. Indeed, it may be assumed that without it 
there will always be danger, for one ship cannot at all times do 
double duty. It is not the intention of the writer to criticise the 
correctness of the judicial sentence in either case, but no one will 
gainsay the fact that English steamships would never have taken the 
prominent position they now hold if the engines had been slowed 
at every puff of fog or the topsails reefed to a passing squall. It 
is something marvellous to note the regularity of the arrival of the 
White Star ships from the United States. When the computed time 
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draws nigh the watchman at the signal station on Brow Head is at 
his post looking to the west, and true to calculation he sees the 
well-known rocket bursting in the zenith and its green sparks 
falling through tho air. Not often does the necessity to repeat that 
signal arise. At times, long before the last spark has disappeared, 
there is a green light burning on the old tower a-shore, and a 
second rocket is ascending in answer to the first. The old 
lines which for years held a rigid monopoly of the trade 
of the Atlantic are disappearing, and comforts and necessaries 
heretofore unknown by the travelling public are introduced into 
every ship which crosses that stormy ocean. For the first time 
in the history of emigration the welfare of the steerage passengers 
has been taken into consideration, and the poor emigrant has seen 
with surprise that he and his wife are not beneath the notice of 
the Company. This has acted on all others, and rich and poor 
alike will never be able to repay the debt they owe to these 
philanthropists, and the great engineer who designed their ships. 
With such facts before us it may well be asked how many 
vessels are annually run down by this unvarying high rate 
of speed. The answer would be one in six years, and 
in that sad instance, which happened on a fine, clear 
night, the steamship was honourably acquitted of all blame. 
On ’Change, if one of these noble vessels falls a few hours 
behind her time, speculation is rife as to the cause: ‘‘She may 
have fallen in with a vessel in distress, or the coals must be 
very bad; Jenkins told me they had a bad lot this time.” Next 
day men are anxious and grave. ‘‘ What! nothing yet? Can 
anything have gone wrong, think you?” In another twenty-four 
hours there is positive alarm, and timid underwriters try and 
hedge on their responsibilities. At first this is an easy task, but, 
as time rolls on and no news comes from the sea, the prudent 
begin to hesitate as the mysterious loss of the few Atlantic steam- 
ships dawn on their memories. When the arrival is at last 
announced there is a little cheer on the flags, and some rush in to 
read the slate, and faces brighten which before wore an air of 
gloom. 

Take another example of a high rate of speed—that of the 
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mail boats which ply between Holyhead and Kingstown. The 
locality, without exaggeration, may safely be called one of the 
most crowded highways of commerce, and yet accidents are 
practically unknown. The mean speed of these vessels through- 
out the year may be taken at fifteen knots an hour, and yet we 
never hear the most zealous or the most timorous advocate of 
safety express a wish that it may be reduced. If one class of ships 
can be safely navigated in crowded waters, at a high rate of speed, 
It appears unreasonable to condemn another as reckless because 
they, at a hundred or more miles from the land, are simply follow- 
ing a similar custom. Condemn the look-out if you please, but 
do not attempt to lower speed, which may truly be called the 
aristocracy of the sea, and must be maintained at all reasonable: 
risks. 

From causes, which appear inexplicable to many, but which 
consular reports fully confirm, the English seaman bids fair, 
at no distant period, to become a rara avis, like his American 
cousin with his long hair and wide-awake hat, his red shirt and 
dungaree trousers, stuffed inside Wellington boots, and long 
sheath knife in his belt. The latter our seamen’s agreements 
makes fineable to wear, although everyone does so, and many 
use it. Alas, that such a custom should have been adopted by the 
descendants of the orderly seamen of a past generation. The 
latter was driven from the sea by the introduction of iron 
steamers and iron sailing ships, combined with the extraordinary 
develupment of the commercial mariners of Norway, Canada, and 
Italy. Wherever a keel may float the ships of the first and last 
may be seen. In the West Indies the coal trade is almost entirely 
in their hands. On the River St. Lawrence, and nearly the whole 
of the eastern seaboard of the United States, the same flags meet 
the eye in every important port. All these events are governed 
by immutable economical laws which no legislation can change. 
On the ocean, as on the land, we cannot but acknowledge 
that other nations are learning slowly but surely to be no mean 
rivals. The great evil is that many years of unclouded prosperity 
have so increased the artificial wants of the community that they 
cannot, in ordinary times, obtain them. Hence the strikes which 
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have done so much to injure the prosperity of the country. In 
prosperous circumstances these institutions are admirable as a 
means to coerce the masters, but in the days of adversity they 
break down miserably. In no country has this been proved to 
such an extent as in the United States. Before the great com- 
mercial crisis of 1873 the notorious longshore-man would not 
condescend to labour under 8% dollars per diem. No outsider 
dared to show himself along the wharves to earn a day’s wage. 
Perseverance in such a course would have been certain death. 
When hard times compelled the managers of the great European 
steam lines to combine to lower the longshore-man’s wages, in 
order that their own losses might be reduced, these men im, 
mediately struck work, and it was deemed necessary, in some 
instances, to place 100 policemen on guard at the great wharves, 
for the safety of a single ship. But hunger was too strong to be 
withstood, and starving men poured in by hundreds to fill up the 
vacant places. The game was played out, and the formidable 
union which had, for many years, exercised great power in poli- 
tical, as well as in commercial, matters, collapsed in a few days, 
and has not since revived. Itis worthy of remark that amidst all 
their distress few outrages have been committed in the city of 
New York. | 

It scarcely augurs well for a country which owes the whole of 
its wealth and power to the sea, when one of the principal 
elements which acquired them is positively dying out. This fact 
cannot be gainsaid, since, from all quarters of the globe, the 
reports on this subject are unanimous. Whether we turn to the 
consular reports of New York and Boston, or go around Cape 
Horn to Valparaiso or Callao, there is no difference. In many of 
our largest ships statistics prove that, in some instances, not only 
the whole of the seamen, but the officers and masters are 
foreigners. Of those who still remain we have no reason to feel 
proud. Possibly the great cotton ports of the United States 
present the strongest proof of this assertion. There desertion 
has such a demoralizing effect that the liberated slave plays 
practical jokes on the drunken creature, who, with soiled and torn 
clothes, staggers helplessly through the streets, blaspheming at 
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every step, till he falls insensible in the gutter. A few hours 
afterwards he probably finds himself on board a ship in the roads, 
with his presumed advance all spent, and no clothes save the rags 
he has so long been dressed in. Who can feel surprised that the 
hives of such men are worn out in the prime of their manhood, or 
that so many die at a comparatively early age. 

A Consular Treaty, if vigorously carried out, would remedy a 
great portion of this evil. Now the consul has no jurisdiction over 
the deserter, and the authorities balk in lieu of assisting him. 
The writer has seen an American judge, after reading the consular 
certificate of desertion, throw it contemptuously into the body of 
the court with the remark, ‘‘ We do not acknowledge the authority 
of that thing here.” 

For the present, in the Northern States of the Union, desertion 
has been on the decrease during the last three years. Unfor- 
tunately this has not arisen from a higher tone of feeling amongst 
the seamen, but from that inexorable law of supply and demand 
which overrides all union considerations. Previous to the crisis of 
1873 the lakes aunually attracted large numbers of seamen from 
the English ships in New York, but so severely has trade been 
checked that scarcely any desert now. Should trade ever revive, 
the temptations will be as rife as before. 

The wreck of the St. Lawrence on a well-known shoal, on a 
fine, clear night, and under most exceptional circumstances, is one 
of these unfortunate events which the merchant and shipmaster 
will alike deplore. There appears to be no redeeming feature in 
the calamity, except that heroism of the British soldier, which has 
shone forth so brightly in the hour of danger on more than one 
similar occasion. When the assembly sounded, every one fell into 
line without a word of complaint, just as they did on that fatal 
night on board the ill-fated Birkenhead, when so many brave men 
went down to death as they stood. Probably no situation is so 
well calculated to give an idea of the powers of discipline as an act 
of this nature. Without it the bravest become an undisciplined 
mob, swaying to every influence oftener to fear than to heroism. 

The captain of the St. Lawrence must have borne responsibility 
easy if, when the ship was nearing the land, he required the officer 
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of the watch to be certain he was awake when called. One would 
have imagined that the charge of a British regiment, a quantity of 
munitions of war on which the safety of the Cape Colony might 
depend, and a fine ship, would have been sufficient to exercise his 
vigilance. He pleaded ignorance of the locality, yet alleged in his 
defence instances of ships which had been wrecked by the 
influence of an easterly current near the dangerous locality he was 
so recklessly navigating. The writer is of opinion that the 
accident was caused solely by compass or chronometer, probably 
both combired, but principally to the former. It appears that the 
deviation of the standard compass was obtained by means of the 
Polaris. As I hope the Nautical Magazine is now becoming 
popular amongst all who take an interest in ships and sailors, a 
brief description of this instrament may not be unacceptable to 
many. A dumb card, which is graduated to degrees, is slung in 
gimbals like a compass, and the true bearing of the sun being 
found by the Azimuth tables, the card is set to it and securely 
clamped. A second observer now stations himself at the standard 
compass, and when the ship’s head is exactly on her course he 
calls out—stop. The other marks the degree opposite to a notch 
on the periphery in the fore-and-aft line, which is the true 
direction of the ship’s head, errors excepted. Unfortunately there 
are many. In the first place, two observers are necessary, and 
when the compass-card is swinging, and the ship rolling, both 
instruments will err considerably, so much so indeed that 
independent sets of observers always differ considerably at such 
times. But the greatest error sometimes arises from an unsus- 
pected cause, viz., care is not taken to have the sides of the case 
of the instrument strictly parallel to the keel. Sometimes it is 
hooked on to the bridge-rail, which in many ships curves aft from 
amidships on either side, in lieu of being squared across the ship. 
Any one who will take the trouble to shift the case from side to 
side will often detect an error of three degrees. Other observers 
place it on the deck in a line with the seam, or on a skylight, but 
in whatever manner it may be used, there is always a double source 
of error to guard against. 

In many ships a simple style on the centre of the compass glass 
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is frequently used. Of course with an altitude above 60° the 
most carefully-observed azimuth is liable to a serious error—so 
great, indeed, that the tables are not often calculated beyond that 
figure. Yet many a captain of a merchant ship will tell you that 
he never adopted any other method of observation, and invariably 
found the courses to be correct. With such officers it is useless 
to attempt an explanation of the true theory of deviation, yet 
many, when too late, acknowledge its correctness. 

When the observing instrument is fitted on the compass the’ 
error is at once obtained, and the observer can choose his own 
time, when he feels assured that the card is as steady as the motion 
of the ship will allow it to be under the circumstances. 

To the uninitiated it may be marvellous to learn that, with the 
aid of good nautical instruments, of which the compass is the 
most important, a powerful steamer may make a succession of 
voyages from Liverpool to New York and back, or to the West 
Indies and home again, yet in no instance shall the distance passed 
over vary more than fifteen or twenty miles. 

Asa rule, seamen should never lose an opportunity of taking 
good azimuths or amplitudes for the standard compass. It gives 
a confidence when navigating in thick weather, which amply repays 
the small amount of trouble taken. All good observations should 
be tabulated, for future reference, in a very simple form, viz., 
date, latitude, longitude, ship’s head by standard and steering 
compasses, deviation of the former, and lastly the ship’s heel, as 
in many instances this will have to be most carefully guarded 
against. It is fortunate for steamships in the North American 
trade that, owing to the general direction of their heads, the 
heeling error is always small in amount. It is on or near the 
magnetic meridian that this error becomes a serious quantity. 

It is not long since Mr. Rundell, the Secretary of the Compass 
Committee, wrote a severe letter to a Liverpool newspaper, in 
reply to one from Captain Kennedy, who stated that he and other 
captains of particular Atlantic steamers always found themselves 
north of their reckoning on the Banks of Newfoundland. There 
cannot be a doubt, whatever Mr. Rundell may say to the contrary, 
that these gentlemen are theoretically correct, for near the position 
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they give the line of magnetic dip (75°), after running nearly true 
east from New York, takes a sudden bend to the north-east, or 
even north of that point. The semicircular deviation varies as the 
tangent of the dip, and consequently should alter sensibly about 
here. Such harsh criticism as that displayed by Mr. Rundell 
prevents officers from recording many faets which they cannot 
understand lest others who are better informed should hold them 
up to ridicule. Many defects exist in the construction and fitting 
of compasses. Not only are the needles generally far too long, 
but the length of the arc between them appears to be left wholly 
to chance, The card is always printed before it is put on the tale, 
and the shrinking of the paper often causes an index error of 2° 
or 8° in some quadrants. 

Another serious source of error is the untrue direction in which 
the gimbals are placed. Lines through the centres of the axles 
should, of course, intersect the centre of the card; but anyone 
who will take the trouble to take a number of azimuths with the 
lubber’s point in its proper position and then reverse the compass 
will, in many instances, find a difference of two or more degrees. 
When a commander has the errors accurately tabulated it is a 
good plan to take a file and cut a notch on the fore end of the 
bowl and gimbals, so that when the compass is reslung he will be 
certain that it is returned to the binnacle in the same position as 
before—experience having convinced the writer that such a pro- 
ceeding is often necessary. In all cases the card should be on the 
same level as the axles, and the centre made ofa hard alloy in 
lieu of agate. When this is properly polished and a ruby fitted on 
the pivot, it will go for many years without requiring repairs. In 
fact, age, by the mutual polishing of the surfaces, lessens the 
friction. A steel point acts as a drill, and the card not only 
becomes sluggish, but moves by ‘‘ fits and starts.”’ 

It is singular that mukers will continue to make the latter round, 
in lieu of reducing the lower part to a knife edge. The result is 
that when the ship is pitching or rolling the card is always in 
advance of the bowl, producing the maximum of unsteadiness. 

Unfortunately for commerce but few shipowners appear capable 
of understanding the real value of this important instrument. In 
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almost every instance its position appears to be left to chance, and 
its construction to the contractor, who is often chosen because his 
tender is a trifle under that of a higher-class maker. Probably, in 
many a fine steamship the only imperfect article in her equipment 
is the compass. Many officers of the Mercantile Marine will agree 
in stating that the swinging for ascertaining the deviation is in 
many ports so unsatisfactory as to be practically useless. Take 
the greatest of our ports, Liverpool, where the ships are pulled 
round by a tug at slack water. Owing to the wind and the absence 
of checking-hawsers the data are so imperfect that none but the 
ignorant rely on them. For this reason the most perfect azimuth 
gear should be fitted, and no opportunity lost of using it. Merchant 
ships as compared with men-of-war labour under a great disad- 
vantage. In the latter every iron fitting is put in its place before 
the ship is swung so that nothing but a change of geographical 
position will alter the deviation. The merchant ship has a different 
cargo every voyage, which may, unless great care be used in the 
stowage, act on the compass, but the knowledge of this fact makes 
the careful commander more careful on first leaving port. 
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waited, hoping to find that others, better acquainted 
with the law, would have assisted in ventilating this 
truly difficult question. Several articles have since appeared in 
the Nautical, but, although they are unanimous in protesting 
against the acknowledged want of discipline in the merchant 
service, there has been but little attempt made to explain the cause, 
_or to suggest a practicable remedy. 

The attention of the public must, before long, be again directed 
to it, as it is to be dealt with by the House of Commons next 
session. I will, therefore, with your permission, attempt, by a 
further examination, to throw some more light on it. 
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This is the more needful, as the most diverse views are enter- 
tained by persons who have given their attention to it, and also 
because, by a large majority of the public, not directly interested 
in shipping matters, so little attention has been given to it, that 
extremely confused impressions are entertained in consequence. 

It is to be feared that in an attempt to reconcile and satisfy the 
views of the respective disputants the existing facts will become 
obscured. 

I am aware that it is a subject to be approached with caution, 
and I start with the consciousness that any suggestions I may 
make for future guidances will not only be crude, but will also lay 
me open to the charge of presumption. In dealing with the facts 
and the existing state of things, I have no such fear, as I write 
from personal experience gained in vessels, large and small, in a 
variety of trades, with the best and worst classes of crews, On 
long over-sea and coasting voyages, and owned by large companies 
and private individuals. 

There has been a strong feeling expressed in some quarters, 
advocating the assimilation of the relations of a seaman on board a 
ship to those of a workman on shore, and some persons seem never 
to tire of reiterating the assertion that the laws at present in force 
are exceptionally and unnecessarily severe against seamen. I 
shall endeavour to show the impracticability of the first, and the 
absence of foundation for the other. 

In the first place, at sea, the power to discharge a seaman (or 
workman) does not exist. Be he good, bad, or indifferent, he is 
on board, and mnst be fed, housed and (as the law is now 
administered) paid. Again, the value of his labour cannot be 
assessed beforehand, and made a matter of contract as in piecework, 
nor, in payment by time, can it be measured by a short standard 
as by the hour or day. The engagement must be for a com- 
paratively long period, as by the month or voyage. There is 
therefore no security against the incompetent man, the loafer, or 
skulker. No deductions of pay for such. No time-keeper at the 
gate to discover them, and besides this, at sea there is not, as on 
shore, the protection of the arm of the law at hand, ready to be 
appealed to, and powerful to act. Let any employer of labour on 
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shore consider these things, and then say, whether under such 
circumstances he could satisfactorily conduct for a single week his 
factory, workshop, yard, or warehouse, as the case may be. 

Next, let us inquire whether or no the existing law presses un- 
equally on the seaman. 

The Act 17 & 18 Vict. (1854), now in force, defines certain 
offences, and the punishment for the same as follows :—By 
Section 239, ‘‘Any master of, or any seaman or apprentice 
belonging to any British ship, who by wilful breach of duty, or by 
neglect of. duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any act tending 
to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of such ship, 
or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person 
belonging to or on board of such ship, or who by wilful breach of 
duty, or neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness refuses or 
omits to do any lawful act proper and required to be done by him 
for preserving such ship from immediate loss, destruction or 
serious damage, or for preserving any person belonging to or on 
board of such ship from immediate danger to life or limb, shall for 
every such offence be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.”’ 

Now, this appears, at first sight, to be severe, though I question 
if applied to a similar class of offender on shore, such as a railway 
guard, polntsman, engine-driver, boiler, or signal-man, it would be 
so considered. But, in point of fact, not only does the word “ im- 
mediate ’’ leave the largest of loopholes for escape, but the section is 
practically nullified by a subsequent one of the same Act (Section 
518) in all places within Her Majesty’s dominions, except Scotland. 

This Section (2) provides, ‘‘ That every offence declared by this 
Act to be a. misdemeanor shall also be deemed to be an offence 
punishable by imprisonment for any period not exceeding six 
months, with or without hard labour, or by a penalty not ex- 
eeeding one hundred pounds, and may be prosecuted accordingly 
in @ summary manner, instead of being prosecuted as a misde- 
meanor;’’ and Clause (8) provides, ‘‘ That the prosecution shall 
be before two or more justices,’’ which power is extended by 
Section 519 to one stipendiary magistrate. ; 

The difficulty of obtaining a conviction is notorious. An instance 
has lately occurred in South Australia. There the master of the 
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ship Lightning was deprived of his certificate by the Marine Board, 
for having run his ship ashore when, as it was alleged, in a state 
of drunkenness. The jurisdiction of that tribunal was appealed 
against, and the charge was prosecuted in a superior court under 
Section 239. The master was acquitted. 

The above offences are now for the most part dealt with as 
minor ones under Section 243. 

This Section (243) contains nine clauses, and embraces the law 
relating to discipline in merchant vessels. Clause (1) provides, 
‘‘ That for desertion the seaman shall be liable to imprisonment 
for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard 
labour, and also to forfeit all or any part of the clothes and effects 
he leaves on board, and all or any part of the wages or emoluments 
which he has then earned, and also if such desertion take place 
abroad, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit all or any part of 
the wages or emoluments he may earn in any other ship in which 
he may be employed until his next return to the United Kingdom, 
and to satisfy any excess of wages paid by the master or owner of 
the ship from which he deserts, to any substitute engaged in his 
place, at a higher rate of wages than the rate stipulated to be paid 
to him.” 

And Clause (2) provides, ‘‘ That for neglecting or refusing with- 
out reasonable cause to join his ship, or to proceed to sea in his 
ship, or for absence without leave at any time within twenty-four 
hours of the ship's sailing from any port, either at the commence- 
ment or during the progress of any voyage, or for absence at any 
time without leave, and without sufficient reason from his ship or 
from his duty, not amounting to desertion, or not treated as such 
by the master, he shall be liable to imprisonment for any period 
not exceeding ten weeks, with or without hard labour, and also at 
the discretion of the court to forfeit out of his wages a sum not 
exceeding the amount of two days’ pay, and in addition, for every 
twenty-four hours of absence, either a sum not exceeding six days’ 
pay, or any expenses which have been properly incurred in hiring 
a substitute.” 

The punishment in the above clauses will not deter any seaman 
from deserting if he can obtain considerable advantage by so doing. 
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Of this we have had ample experience in the ports of the gold 
diggings. To follow a man with a view to reshipping him under 
such circumstances is fruitless labour, and there is nothing for it 
but to ship another hand as soon as possible, and if the deserter 
has left any wages due or effects on board it is but just that they 
should be applied to reimburse any loss the ship may sustain 
through his desertion. The attempt to follow up the man to his 
arrival in the United Kingdom, and then to get the penalty of for- 
feiture of wages earned elsewhere exacted, is one I imagine no 
shipowner has yet been rash enough to undertake. If he gained 
his point the trouble and expense of the proceeding would far 
outweigh any profit to be gained by it. 

The offence of not joining a ship at, or deserting soon after, the 
commencement of a voyage, will cease with the abolition of the 
advance system, and as long as that lasts penalties will be of no 
avail whatever. The offences of refusing to proceed to sea, and 
absence without leave at a port during the progress of a voyage, 
are those most frequently requiring to be dealt with. And the 
explanation of this is, that a seaman finding wages in a port 
higher than those for which he has engaged, wishes to leave his 
ship, but having wages due to him he desires to get them, and if 
possible a discharge from his ship as well. The master naturally 
objects to allow him to leave. The seaman then proceeds to look 
about for an excuse, which he hopes to induce the magistrate to 
look upon as one reasonable and warranting his refusal to proceed 
to sea. Having established his grievance to his own satinfaction 
he acts upon it. The result is a charge by the master, ending, 
possibly, in the seaman’s being committed to gaol for a week or 
two, perhaps a month. Scarcely ever in the most palpable cases of 
dishonesty is the full penalty or half of it inflicted, and any for- 
feiture of wages is seldom listened to. Jack leaves the court well 
satisfied that at the expiration of his short term the ship will have 
sailed, he will receive his wages from the court, and will have 
gained his point. If forfeiture of wages were in these cases 
always imposed, the punishment of imprisonment may well be 
dispensed with, and the offence would be much rarer. 

Absence without leave may be the effect of a drunken spree, 
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though it often arises from a first intention to desert, which has 
been thought better of. The penalty of paying for a substitute has 
to be enforced by the official log, and in nine cases out of ten by 
legal proceedings ; and, as the forfeiture of six days for one 18 
never sanctioned, this offence, like others, is allowed to pass, and 
is rife in consequence. 

Clause (3) provides, ‘‘ That for quitting the ship without leave 
after arrival at her port of delivery, and before she is placed in 
security he shall be liable to forfeit out of his wages a sum not 
exceeding one month’s pay.” 

There is not, one would think, exceptional severity in this. A 
cabman who left his horse and cab in the street would be as 
severely punished. 

Clause (4) provides, ‘‘ That for wilful disobedience to any lawful 
command, he shall be liable to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding four weeks, with or without hard labour, and also at 
the discretion of the court, to forfeit out of his wages a sum not 
exceeding two days’ pay.” 

Clause (5) provides, ‘‘ That for combined wilful disobedience to 
lawful command, or combined wilful neglect of duty, he shall be 
. liable to imprisonment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, 
with or without hard labour, and also at the discretion of the 
court to forfeit for every twenty-four hours continuance of such 
disobedience or neglect, either a sum not exceeding six days’ pay, 
or any expenses which have been properly incurred in hiring a 
substitute.” 

Under the above two clauses most cases of breach of discipline 
now come to be decided. In cases where disobedience or neglect 
tends to endanger life or limb, or to cause loss, destruction, or 
damage, the penalties are not so severe as would generally be 
inflicted for similar offences committed on shore, and in the minor 
case of simple disobedience, it is difficult to say, in the absence of 
the power to discharge the offender, what milder penalty would 
have any effect. 

Clause (6) provides, ‘‘ That for assaulting any master or mato, 
he shall be liable to imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
twelve weeks, with or without hard labour.’’ 
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This clause, so far from being exceptionally severe, is far milder 
in its application than the law on shore; an assault on a police- 
man is always punished much more severely, and for a severe 
assault upon a fellow workman, or a stranger in the street, the 
punishment would not be considered excessive if adequate. 

Clause (7) provides, ‘“‘That for combining with any other or 
others of the crew to disobey lawful commands or to neglect duty, 
or to impede the navigation of the ship, or the progress of the 
voyage, he shall be liable to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour.” 

In the case of the gas-men’s strike, we had an instance of this 
description of conspiracy. Would twelve weeks’ imprisonment have 
been then considered an adequate punishment ? 

Clause (8) provides, ‘‘ That for wilfully damaging the ship or 
embezzling or wilfully damaging any of her stores or cargo, he 
shall be liable to forfeit out of his wages a sum equal in amount to 
the loss thereby sustained, and also, at the discretion of the court, 
fo imprisonment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with 
or without hard labour.”’ 

Leaving out of the question the peculiar difficulty there is in 
bringing home this offence to the actual perpetrator, and the danger 
which is incurred by it, the punishment provided for it is less 
severe than is often inflicted on a shop-boy for robbing his 
employer's till. But if we consider that a ship’s hold may be 
broken into, and the forecastle found full of bottles, cases, &c., 
the remains of embezzled cargo, and that it may be perfectly 
certain that no member of the crew living in the forecastle could 
have been ignorant of the pillage being done, and that it may even 
be clear that all partook of the pillaged goods; and yet that, 
unless some accident discovers the actual perpetrators, this portion 
of the law is a dead letter: if we consider also the great risk of 
loss of life and the ship from fire or other mishap arising from the 
drunkenness and insubordination of the crew following the em- 
bezzlement of cargoes or stores, I think we may fairly say that 
the law, as above quoted, is in these respects but a sorry safe- 
guard. | 

Clause (9) provides for impounding wages where loss accrues to 
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the master or owner from smuggling on the part of the seamen. 

The above are the discipline clauses of the Act (1854). There 
is also a stipulation invariably inserted in agreements signed by 
seamen on engagement, and which is sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, to the effect, That if a seaman shall be found to be not 
competent to perform the duties undertaken to be performed 
by him according to his rating, he shall be subject to areduction of 
wages In proportion to his incompetency. 

On the face of it nothing can appear more fair or just, and yet 
this is considered a griovance by seamen, and never submitted to 
without a struggle. And notwithstanding that it is a special 
contract on his part, it is seldom that a magistrate decides to 
allow a reduction of wages on the above grounds. 

What would-an employer of labour on shore say if he were 
subject to this? What would a bricklayer say if he found his 
hodman could not mount a ladder, and that he was nevertheless 
compelled to pay him whilst finding some other man to do the 
work. 

I have now, I trust, shown that service at sea cannot be 
measured by the same standard as service on shore. That the 
law, as it stands, is the reverse of being exceptionally severe on 
the seaman, and that even such as it is it is generally administered 
(almost strained) in their favour. 

But there is another offence of which the written law takes no 
note, and which, when committed-in combination with any of 
those enumerated, gives to them especial virulence, and often 
converts an otherwise comparatively venial fault into a dangerous 
offence. This is insubordination, which, if displayed by a work- 
man on shore, would at once be checked by the intervention of the 
police, as tending to create a breach of the peace. At sea this 
must be submitted to, and quieted as the tact and temper of the 
master and officers may be best able. The foulest and most 
abusive language and threats may be used, the most determined 
obstinacy persisted in, the most outrageous and outspoken 
defiance of authority may be displayed, and yet the offence, by the 
Act, may be the trivial one to be met by a deduction of two 
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The insubordination may be cOnfined to one, or may extend to 
many of the crew. It may even be tacit and yet dangerous. 
The studied delay in executing an order, whilst not absolutely 
refusing to do it, may be so great as to cause the greatest disaster. 

Not many months since a fine ship went on shore on Dungeness 
from this very cause. Pilots could relate instances by hundreds 
of loss of tide and narrow escapes, occasioned by this tacit 
insubordination only. On shore such a state of things would not 
exist longer than the time required for the instant discharge of 
the workman. It is clear that insubordination of all offences is 
the one which can be least met by the same rules as are adapted 
to service on shore. Nor do I conceive it possible that the offence 
could be defined with sufficient exactness to legislate for all cases. 
Each particular case would have to be decided on its own merits, 
and by persons intimately acquainted with the nature of the 
surrounding circumstances, and it is from the want of this 
knowledge on the part of the magistrates that the law now so 
frequently breaks down. 

Insubordination is strictly defiance of authority. What law can 
provide a hard and fast rule for the punishment of such an 
offence ? The offence is vague in itself. It may be comparatively 
harmless. It may be fraught with the direst consequences. A 
lawyer may understand the difficulties of shipmasters, if I term it 
contempt of court at sea. Can we picture to ourselves a bench 
where a display of gross contempt of court was the everyday 
practice. 

In my August letter I endeavoured to show that it is at present 
impossible to inflict punishment on board a merchant vessel, and I 
questioned whether it would be feasible, even were it desirable, 
to devise any scheme with this object which would be workable. 

I pointed out further, that it is to the unfailing infliction of 
punishment on shoro by the laws that our view must be directed, as 
the means whereby the insubordination now so grievously com- 
plained of may be curbed, and I called attention to the failure of 
justice as at present administered. 

The foundation of all discipline is subordination to authority. 
In the absence of that, no discipline can exist. If that is secured, 
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and there exist a want of discipline, the fault lies with the 
authority. At the bottom of all the troubles on board a British 
merchant ship there lies, not desertion, not wages, not drunkenness 
nor incapacity, but insubordination, and unless you can curb that, 
you may look in vain for improvement.* 

I have endeavoured to show the nature of this insubordination, 
and in what respect it is peculiarly confined to sailors on board 
merchant vessels. 

Let us now consider whether it is not rendered more intense by 
some existing institutions, the alteration of which would tend to 
lessen it, and afterwards how insubordination (which in defiance 
of the best of regulations will sometimes break forth) may be 
awarded punishment sufficiently prompt and just, so as effectually 
to deter men from a repetition of it. 

There are three existing institutions which I believe have 
tended to the increase of insubordination. 

The first is the system of giving an advance of wages before sail- 
ing. This subject has been already so ably dealt with in the 
Nautical, that I pass it by as already condemned. 

The next is the system of examinations for masters and mates. 

The last is the official log. 

At present a seaman after a fow years’ service (or possibly after 
many years’ service) in the forecastle, who can only read and 
write tolerably, and by dint of hard cramming can succeed in 
working a few sums and answering a few questions (with the 
exact nature of which the crammer is well acquainted) can obtain 
@ certificate, certifying him as competent to take charge of the 
watch—in other words, to have at times sole charge—of any ship 
in the service. It sometimes happens that this certificate is 


* Consul Ley, in a report on the trade of Chefoo, remarks, “That the 
crews of all vessels employed on the coast, whether steamers or sailing 
vessels, are almost exclusively composed of Chinese.” The reason is not 
that the Chinese can be got for lower wages, the average rate for able. 
bodied seamen being £3 10s. to £4 per month, but that shipmasters found 
less trouble in dealing with them than with Europeans. There is less of 
bringing them before the police-courts for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct, or absence without leave. 
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obtained only after repeated failures to pass the examination. 
And his particular blunders and ignorance, being known on each 
successive rejection, are patched up by his crammer for the next 
attempt, till at last he succeeds in pulling through, and obtains a 
certificate of ability which he feels himself not to possess. 

Many of these men would be well suited for the charge of vessels 
with small crews, and all would be valuable seamen or petty officers 
in the forecastle of any vessel; but they are in a false position 
when placed on board ships where the responsibility is much 
greater, and where the very consciousness of their own incapacity, 
prevents their exercising due control over their subordinates. 
There is soon an absence of all respect, and then, good-bye to 
order. 

Although in the ships of respectable and careful owners such 
men as these are seldom employed, yet the ‘‘large army of these 
certificated mariners ’’ (as one of your correspondents tersely terms 
them), is reducing the pay of the competent; and, what is more, 
has almost stopped the flow of well-educated and respectable lads 
who used to take to the sea as a means of livelihood. In support 
of this I appeal to figures. The wages of the best seamen in 1840 
were £2 per month. They are now £3 10s. and £4, nearly 
doubled. The wages and emoluments of masters are less than 
before, and of mates but very little greater. Officers in the 
merchant service are gradually being dragged down to one dead 
level of minimum capacity, and until there is some sort of clas- 
sification adopted we cannot hope to secure officers fitted to 
maintain authority in ships on long voyages or with large crews. 

It should be borne in mind that the merchant vessels now 
afloat differ very materially from those of the last generation. 
Then, with the exception of the vessels in the East India trade, on 
which, to some extent, the mantle of the Kast India Company had 
descended, and where the traditions and practice of that service 
remained to some extent in force, there were very few merchant 
vessels over 500 tons. There were no crowded passenger or emi- 
grant ships, no ocean steamers, and few vessels employed on long 
voyages, which did not call at ports on the way. In these small 
vessels discipline was of the loosest description, as the saying went, 
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‘The cook was Dick but the mate was Richard.” Still order 
was enforced by sheer domination of will often backed by brute 
force, and the relations between masters and men were scarcely 
better than now exist between a gang of navvies and their Boss. 
Yet the Jack of that period possessed an instinctive respect for 
authority, and felt to some extent his dependence on it. Duty had 
not then ceased to be more than an empty word. Nevertheless 
scenes of violence were so frequent that the typical British skipper 
unfortunately too often grew into an ignorant drunken bully. 

In the East Indiamen on the contrary, the officers were for the 
most part educated men. The vessels carried a fair sprinkling of 
petty officers, and the seamen were accustomed to look on the 
quarter-deck with respect and its occupants as their superiors. 
Of these two systems so opposite, the last has almost disappeared 
and the first has, happily with immense improvement in the 
masters, become almost universal. This has come about from the 
necessities of competition, and it might under the improved 
masters have worked satisfactorily enough, as far as discipline is 
concerned, had it not been for the altered view of his engagements 
taken by the seamen. He now looks on his contract for service 
rather as an engagement to perform a certain amount of work in 
his own way and at his own time, than as one to obey the lawful 
commands of the master—not his master, he would repudiate that 
notion. | 

The official log, or, rather, the compulsion on the part of the 
master to read over the entries to the seaman, is the most inge- 
nious device to stimulate insubordination which could possibly 
have been conceived ; and, indeed, I fear the official log has more 
than this to answer for. It has destroyed the importance of the 
ship’s log, in which, therefore, as no confidence is now placed, it 
is but slightly attended to. We never see now the carefully-kept 
and accurate journals which even the youngsters on board a ship 
kept formerly. It may be said that the official log does not inter- 
fere with the province of the ship's log, and that it should not, 
therefore, affect its importance. I can only say so it is, and I 
believe shipmasters and notaries will endorse my statement. If, 
instead of the official log, it had been enacted that the ship’s log 
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should be an official document, and be kept on a prescribed form, 
and should contain the records and information now required for 
the official log, as well as the records of the progress and incidents 
of the voyage, it would then have become a valuable document 
and might have been relied on, whereas now as a document in 
evidence it is simply confusing. The question, however, before us 
is that the official log tends to increase insubordination, and even 
to endanger the safety of the ship and lives on board. Countless 
instances might be adduced where a seaman, guilty of neglect or 
refusal of duty, or other of the enumerated offences, has shown no 
active insubordination till the official log is brought out. Then 
his pent-up rage bursts forth, and what makes it worse is, that 
although he may before have stood alone as an offender, he now 
enlists the sympathies of all the forecastle, and insubordination 
becomes general. I have known cases where it was not safe to 
threaten to log much less read the entry, to drunken and rnffianly 
men who could and (if their own threats were to be relied on) 
would have done serious damage to machinery without risk of their 
being discovered. 

But even if, as I hope, this reading of the official log will be 
discontinued, and even if an improvement in officers becomes 
general, and, to a great extent, a consequent improvement in men, 
still there must always be at times the tendency to resist authority. 
How are we to keep that tendency in check, feeling that it is out 
of the question attempting to enforce authority on board a merchant 
vessel. 

In the following suggestions I desire to lay stress more on the 
principles by which we should be guided than on the details for 
applying them. Suppose to the discipline clauses of the statute 
(no matter what are the offences and punishments therein defined) 
there were added a clause that whenever any offence was accom- 
panied by insubordination the punishment should be increased, and 
the penalty named in the Act should be the minimum and not the 
maximum to be inflicted. It is no terror to the insubordinate 
seaman to know that he may possibly receive so much punishment, 
but it would be if he knew he was sure to receive so much and 
possibly more. 
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The difficulty is in estimating the nature and extent of the 
insubordination without a thorough acquaintance with the sur- 
rounding circumstances, and here a suggestion comes in, which is 
mentioned by your correspondent in December, under the head of 
‘sThe Merchant Service,’’ and which has been often made and is 
deserving consideration. 

Whether in cases affecting discipline or competency the magis- 
trates should not be assisted by assessors if demanded by either 
party before the court. 

We have now the machinery at hand at all the ports where 
Local Marine Boards exist, as they have now attached to them 
assessors for the purposes of appeals in the Court of Survey, any 
of whom should be fully acquainted with the conduct of merchant 
vessels, and if one of the assessors were selected from the Royal 
Navy, the seaman may rest fully satisfied that no prejudice against 
him would be allowed to effect the decision. 

I am aware that a feeling exists that several interests are not 
represented at the Local Marine Boards which it is thought should 
be—notably, the seamen, the masters and mates, underwriters, 
and large shipping companies—and if the question of the consti- 
tution of these Boards does arise, it may be as well to bear in 
mind the possibility of their assessors being employed for this 
purpose ; and if it should so happen that these Boards became 
powers, having the confidence of the public as well as of those 
interested in shipping, those powers may be advantageously exer- 
cised in assisting to carry out laws relating to discipline. 

In my last letter I stated my conviction that the seaman was 
not always the only person in fault. Tyranny on the part of the 
master or officers is often his excuse, and, sometimes, I fear, with 
reason. It is as difficult to define and measure tyranny as it is 
insubordination, and the assistance of experts would be of as 
much service to a magistrate in clearing up the difficulty in the 
one case as in the other. Indeed, the two would probably not 
unfrequently come before the court together. 

The outery of late has been that the seamen have deteriorated. I 
doubt it; at all events, to the extent complained of. There always 
has been, as long as I can recollect, a certain number of half- 
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effective and some wholly ineffective men in every crew, and the 
number of greenhorns and landsmen formerly bore a larger pro- 
portion to that of the competent seamen than it does now. 
Doubtless the incapacity of these inefficients is now more 
severely felt, especially during the first part of a voyage, but 
this is owing to the number of the crew now being so much 
less, and to the absence of petty officers as leading men. The 
number considered necessary for a ship’s crew is now based on 
the assumption that all shall be efficient. It is not so easy to 
secure this. I once tried in Liverpool to ship a crew composed 
entirely of A.B. seaman. I attended at the shipping office, and 
carefully selected each man. The crimps tried their powers of 
persuasion to induce me to ship some ordinary seamen, or, rather 
some boys with that rating, but I persisted, when I was warned 
though I might ship the A.B.’s I should not take them to sea. 
The result proved they were right. When the morning came for 
sailing, about half the number only put in an appearance, and on 
the quay were the crimps with ordinaries and landsmen all ready 
to fill the places of the absentees. To this I was compelled to 
yield, though with very bad grace, one of the crimps remarking, 
‘¢ T knew you would be sure to want a lot of substitutes, captain, so 
I brought them down.”’ In fact the crimps would not let me have 
more than what they considered my allowance of good men. The 
abolition of advances will put a stop to this as well as to 
desertion. 

A mate on board many fine ships has now not only his duties as 
officer of the watch to attend to, and which, if the vessel is to be 
sailed with care, are enough to occupy the whole attention of a 
vigilant man, but he is also boatswain’s mate, sailmaker, quarter- 
master, and often look-out man in addition ; picoupequenty the men 
are left much to themselves. 

Another popular error is that it is always the inefficient portion 
of the crew which are the leaders of insubordination, and that the 
A.B. seaman is always the orderly and well-conducted man. 
If this were so, trouble would be short-lived on board, for, with 
the assistance, or even countenance, of the A.B. seamen, there 
would be little difficulty in checking insubordination in a green- 
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horn. It not unfrequently happens that the leader in discontent 
and insubordination is one of the most efficient seamen in the 
ship, and I have noticed that men-of-war’s men are especially 
prone to revel as it were in a freedom from restraint to which, on 
board a man-of-war, they had been subjected. On several occasions 
I have had to interfere to stop the cruel bullying of some unfor- 
tunate greenhorn, who, though a comparatively useless lubber, 
was doing his best according to his lights, and this interference 
has been resented as an undue assumption of authority. 

The crews of steamers and coasters compure most favourably 
with those of long-voyage ships; and why? The insubordinate 
man is soon got rid of. The voyages are short. He is soon 


weeded out of the trade. 
W. Pp, 
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E have long held, and frequently expressed, the opinion 
; that everything which tends to raise seamen higher 
than their present condition, and to increase their self- 
respect, is a step towards decreasing loss of life at 
sea, Elevate seamen by means of education, considerate treat- 
ment, competition, and the offer of advantages to the best hands, 
and before long such influences will make them better and more 
independent men, who will be able to protect themselves against 
becoming victims to the ‘‘ greed of shipowners,” or incurring the 
risk of being drowned in “coffin ships.’ Among merchant sailors 
there are both good and bad men, and the unfortunate circumstances 
which tend to keep so many in the latter class are numerous and 
familiar to our readers. But the fact of there being many good 
men in our Mercantile Navy is sufficient proof that the ecircum- 
stances of a sailor’s life are not such as to restrict the profession 
to the lowest class of the male population only, although there 
may be many of that class in the forcastles of our mercbant ships. 

The more enlightened among our shipowners are well aware 
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that good seamen are to be found, and that when found it is highly 
advantageous to retain them. 

One of the most recent efforts made to improve the condition of 
seamen on board ship, emanates from the firm of Messrs. W. 
Lindsay and Co., of Greenock, in connection with their vessel the 
Inchgreen. Having heard of the introduction of some novelties in 
this ship as regards the accommodation for seamen, and being 
much interested in the matter, we wrote to the firm asking to be 
favoured with some particulars regarding the ship. We received 
a courteous reply to our application giving us the following 
interesting details, which we have great pleasure in publishing for 
the information of our shipowning subscribers, with the hope that 
it may stimulate many of them to go and do likewise :—. 

‘‘This ship has many differences in her construction and crew 
accommodation from any vessel afloat, and if successful, will 
doubtless be followed by others of a similar type. She is essen- 
tially an iron ship ; as, with the exception of the decks and fore- 
and-aft bulk-heads in cabin, no wood has been used in her con- 
struction. In the matter of crew accommodation we hope she is 
but the first of a new style of vessel, as there can be no doubt that 
much of the trouble experienced by masters and owners with their 
men arises from defective forecastles and ill-cooked provisions. 
The writer has long been adverse to the huddling together of 
seamen on ship board, and top-gallant forecastles, as wet un-com- 
fortable quarters have been especially disliked by him. Captain 
Archd. Cook, who superintended the building of the Inchgreen, and 
now commands her, had many consultations as to how we could 
best manage to raise the standard of the ship. At first we thought 
of a house on deck divided to accommodate the two watches, with 
® mess-room in the centre, so that the men could get their meals 
in a comfortable manner, and it was Captain Cook's intention 
frequently to come among them and take the head of the table, 
and by his presence and conversation give a tone to the forecastle 
which we fear rarely exists at sea. In the end our ideas were 
simply extended as, finding the space required was little more, we 
determined to make separate state-rooms for each seaman on board, 

‘‘The house is 40 feet long by 20 feet wide, and 6 feet 1 inch 
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high; the majority of the rooms are 6 feet by 5 feet, and each contains, 
in addition to an iron bed, a chest of 3 drawers, a folding seat, 
wash basin, shelf and pins for hanging clothing. The rooms are 
properly lighted by side-lights, and well ventilated. As the entire 
house is constructed of iron, in order to prevent condensation, it 
is coated with Welch’s patent cork cement, now largely used in 
the Navy. 

‘‘On signing articles, the crew agree to hold themselves respon- 
sible for the contents of their rooms, and also for an enamelled 
plate, knife and fork and spoon, which along with a key is handed to 
each on joining the ship; and it is the captain’s duty, at least 
once every week, to inspect every room and see that it is kept 
in thorough order. It has been arranged that the men mess in 
watches at sea, under charge of one of the petty officers, whose duty 
is to see that the provisions are properly cooked, and that there is 
no waste. We had some difficulty in arranging how to call the 
watches at sea; but decided to adopt a bell method, and there is one 
hung in the saloon havifg communication with the door, which 
answers the purpose to the satisfaction of the officers of the ship, 
who have instructions to allow no member of the watch on deck 
to go below, until all the other watch has come out to duty. 

‘‘That the men appreciate the care bestowed on them is 
evidenced by their having accepted 5s. less per man per month than 
was paid at the time of shipment by vessels in the same trade from 
the Clyde. We wait with confidence the report of the experiment, 
which we expect to receive from Sydney next month on the arrival 
of the ship there, and have little fears of its success. It appears 
to us to be a step in the right direction, both in a moral and 
financial aspect. Sailors are not altogether bad; most of them are 
easily led, and though it is perhaps easier to lead towards evil than 
towards good, yet we think if the moral tone is raised, even a 
little, the plan of separate state-rooms, affording privacy to the 
seaman, will go far to aid the elevating process, as the religiously 
inclined among the crew will receive no interruption to any 
devotional feelings they may wish to indulge in. We also think 
that by having picked men, we will save money in food and in 
‘wages ; our crews will not care to desert us abroad, and will 
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take greater interest in the ship than merely to consider her as 
good for a passage. 

‘In conclusion, we have merely to note that the Inchgreen was 
built by Caird and Co., of Greenock ; is barque rigged, 1090 tons 
register, is 21915, feet long, 34 24-10 feet broad, and 20,9, feet 
deep ; the hull, masts, spar and standing mgging are constructed 
of iron or steel, is suited for any trade, being fitted up for 
emigrants, or for carrying timber should it ever be necessary to do 
so. Among the most noticed of the improvements are light rooms, 
from which the regulation side-lights are exhibited at sea; these 
form part of the top-gallant forecastle, and in our opinion should 
be adopted as a standard by the Board of Trade. The lights can 
always be burned, no matter how severe the weather may be, 
and with no risk to the seaman attending to that duty; the 
officer on the watch, at a glance from the poop, being able to 
know at all times whether they are burning properly or not.”’ 
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874.—OccuLTATION BY A FIxepD Star. 


Q Let P be the pole, Z the Geocentric Zenith, 
S the position of the Star at the time of 
Occultation, S, that point of the Moon’s 
limb at which the Occultation took place, 
then S §, is the Parallax in Altitude. Let 
M be the true place of the Moon's centre, 
P M the Polar Distance, 5, E a perpen- 
dicular on P M, 8, M the Moon’s Semi- 


D a diameter, S P the Star’s Polar Distance, 
E and 8, D a perpendicular on S P. Also let 

g, M ZP§ be the Star’s Hour Angle=h, P Z the 

§ Geocentric Colatitude=1, and Latitude=1, 


Moon's Reduced Horizontal Parallax=H, then S S,=H.Sin S Z. 
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Continue, if necessary, the Arc 8 P to Q, making S Q=90°, and 
draw Z Q the arc of a great circle passing through Z and Q. 
The right angled spherical triangle S D 8, being small may be 
considered a plane triangle, then 
8 D=S 58,.Cos 8 
=H.Sn8Z.CosS8 
In the quadrantal triangle 8 Q Z 
Cos Z Q=Sin 8 Z.CosS 
Therefore 8 D=H . Cos Z Q 
=H (Coz P Z. Cos P Q+Sin P Z. Sin P Q.Cos Z P Q) 
=H (Cos P Z.Cos P Q—Sin P Z. Sin PQ.Cos Z PS) 
=H (Cos 1], . Cos (90°—S P) —Sin ],. Sin (90°—S P) . Cos h) 
=H (Cos 1,. Sin 8 P—Sin 1,. Cos 8 P. Cos h) 
=H.Sin 1.Cos d—H.Cos1.Sin d.Cos h 
A=H.S8in1.Cosd 
Prop Log A=Prop Log H+ Log Cosec 1+ Log See d 
Hence the rule for A.—To the Prop Log of the Reduced Hori- 
zontal Parallax add the Log Cosec of the Geocentric Latitude and 
the Log Sec of the Star’s declination; the sum (rejecting tens) is 
the Prop Log of Arc A. 
B=H.Cos1. Sin d. Cosh 
Prop Log B=Prop Log H+ Log Sec 1+ Log Cosec d+ Log Sec h 
Hence the rule for B.—To the Prop Log of the Reduced Hori- 
zontal Parallax add the Log Sec of the Geocentric Latitude, the 
Log Cosec of the Star’s Declination and the Log Sec of the Hour 
Angle; the sum (rejecting tens) is the Prop Log of Arc B. 
Let C be the difference between P D and P §,, so that 
PD+C=P§, 
In the right angled triangle 8 8, D 
8,D=S8,.Sin 8 
=H.Sn8Z.8n8 
In the spherical triangle Z S P 
SnS  SnZP 
Sn ZPS SnZ8 | 
Sin8 Z.Sn8=SnZP.SnZPS 
Therefore 8, D=H.SnZP.SnZPS 
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In the right angled spherical triangle 8, P D 
Cos 8, P=Cos P D.Cos 8, D 
Cos (D P+ C)=Cos P D. Cos 8, D 
Cos P D. Cos C—Sin P D. Sin C=Cos PD. Cos 8, D 
Cos C—Tan P D. Sin C=Cos 8, D 
1—Tan P D. Sin C=Cos S, D (C being small) 
Tan PD. Sin C=1—Cos 8, D 
= 2 Sin® } (S, D) 
Sin C=Cot PD. 2 Sin* 4 (8, D) 
C Sin 1”"=} Cot P D.(S, D)*. Sin? 1” 
C=} Cot PD.(S, D)®. Sin 1” 
=} CotPD.(H.Sin Z P. Sin Z P 8)’. Sin 1” 
=(H.Cos1.Sinh)?. Tan d. 4 Sin1” (Cot P D=Tan dnly) 
Prop Log C=2 (Prop Log H+ Log Sec 1+ Log Cosec h) 
+ILog Cot d+(Log 2 —Log Sin 1” —Log 10800) 
= 2 (Prop Log H+ Log Sec 1+ Log Cosec h) 
+1:582+ Log Cot d 

Hence the rule for C.—Add together the Prop Log of the 
Reduced Horizontal Parallax, the Log Sec of the Geocentric 
Latitude and the Log Cosec of the Hour Angle; double the sum, 
add to it the Constant 1°582 and the Log Cot of the Star’s 
Declination; the sum (rejecting tens) is the Prop Log of the 
Are C. 

When the Latitude and Declination are of the same name 
H . Sin 1. Cos d is positive and of the same name as the Decli- 
nation, hence A must be added to the Star’s Declination. When 
they are of contrary name H.Sin1.Cosd is positive, but the 
Declination is negative, hence A must be subtracted from the 
Star’s Declination. 

When the Latitude and Declination are of the same name and 
the Hour Angle is less than 6 hours, all the quantities in B are 
positive, hence B must be subtracted from the Star’s Declination ; 
but if the Hour Angle is more than 6 hours, B is negative, hence B 
must be added to the Star’s Declination. When the Latitude and 
Declination are of contrary name and the Hour Angle is less than 
6 hours, B is negative because the Declination is negative, there- 
fore B must be subtracted from the Star’s Declination. Hence in 
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all cases subtract B when the Hour Angle is less than 6 hours, and 
add when more than 6 hours. | 


Note.—The Hour Angle used must be less than 12 hours. 


When §, P is less than 90°, S, P is greater than P D, hence C 
must be subtracted from the Star’s Declination ; but when 8, P is 
more than 90°, S, P is less than P D, hence C must be added to the 
Star’s Declination. In both cases the rule for applying C is the 
reverse of that for A, hence always subtract C from A. 

The spherical triangle 8, ME being very small may be con- 
sidered a right angled plane triangle, 8, M being the Moon’s Semi- 
diameter, and as 8, P is very nearly equal to PE, ME is the 
difference between the Prepared Declination (d,) and the Moon’s 
Declination. 

(S, E)*=(S, M)’—(M E)? 
=(S, M+M E) (8, M—M £) 
8, P E= a = nearly 
= /(8, M+M E) (8, M—M E).Cosec 8, P 
(in arc) 
=, /(8, M+ME) (8, M—M E). Cosec 8, P 
(in time) 
Prop Log (8, P E)=4 Prop Log (8, M+M E)+4 Prop Log 
(S, M—M E)+Log Sin 8, P+ Log 15 
=} Prop Log (S, M+M E)+4 Prop Log 
(8, M—M E)+Log Cos d,+1°:1761 

Hence the rule for Part I. of the Moon’s Parallax in R.A 
(8, P E).—Take the difference between the Moon's Declination 
and the Prepared Declination (M E) ; under this difference (M E) 
put the Semi-diameter (8S, M); take the difference (S, M—M E) 
and sum (8, M+M E). Add together the Log Cos of the 
Prepared Declination, the Constant 1:1761, half the Prop Logs of 
the difference and sum; the sum (rejecting tens) is the Prop Log of 
Part I. (8, P E). 

As the Moon moves Eastward amongst the fixed Stars, the 
R.A must be diminished for an immersion and increased for an 
emersion. 
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=H.Sin ZP.Sin Z PS. Cosec 8, P 
=H.Cos 1. Sin h. See d, (in arc) 


=7, H.Cosl.Sinh. Sec d, (in time) 
Prop Log (8, P D)=Prop Log H+ Log Sec 14 Log Cosec h 
+ Log Cos d,+Log 15 

Hence the rule for Part II. of the Moon’s Parallax in R.A 
(S, P D).—Add together the Log Cos of the Prepared Declination, 
the constant 1:1761 (Log 15) and the sum of the three logs used 
in Arc C (Prop Log H+ Log Sec 1+ Log Cosec h); the sum (re- 
jecting tens) is the Prop Log of Part IT. (8, P D). 

The Correction for Parallax S 8, lessens the Hour Angle Z P §, 
consequently for a Westerly Hour Angle the R.A must be 
increased, and for an Easterly Hour Angle it must be diminished. 

Hence the rule for Part Il.—When the Moon is to the E of 
Mer, subtract, when W add. 

When the Moon is near the Meridian, Sin h is very small, hence 


Part II. disappears. 
W. H. BOLT. 


Nautical Academy, 10, King Street, Tower Hill. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARRISON WALKER. 
V2 E cannot do better in our Gallery of Portraits of men 
Y who have rendered distinguished service to the 
Mercantile Marine of Great Britain, than to com- 
mence with William Harrison Walker. He was 
born in the year 1800, and the original intention was that he 
should join the Royal Navy. However, in the year 1818, an 
appointment was offered to him as a midshipman in the service 
of the East India Company. From the age of 18 years until the 
age of 47, that is to say, for a period of 84 years, he was con- 
tinually afloat. He remained in the service of the East India 
Company for 20 years, and when, in 1833, their monopoly of the 
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“(HE WAS A GOOD OLD MAN, AND HIS WORK WAS DONE.” 
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China trade expired, he could not be induced to remain ashore. 
So great was his love of the sea, and so great was his natural 
energy, that early in his career he was marked out as a very able 
and distinguished seaman, navigator, and officer. During his 
service in the Company, viz., in 1830, he performed one of those 
distinguished services which place the British Seaman so high in 
the national estimation. He was at the time first officer of the 
Bridgwater, a very fine ship of her day. She was overtaken by a 
@ violent hurricane, and was dismasted in the China Sea. The 
captain was ill, and the command of the ship fell on Mr. Walker. 
By his thorough seamanship, and his great resource, and, what 
was of no less importance, the confidence he always inspired in 
his crews, he was enabled to take the vessel under jury masts to 
Madras. The difficulties he had to encounter were rendered 
greater by the fact that his ship was waterlogged. For his 
services he received a vote of thanks from the Company, and a 
handsome piece of plate bearing a suitable inscription. When his 
connection with the East India Company ceased, Captain Walker 
became part owner with Messrs. Green, of Blackwall, and com- 
manded, with the very greatest success, several of the ships 
which formed part of the fine sailing fleet of that well-known old 
firm. In the year 1847 he gave up the sea, and in 1850, on the 
passing of the ‘‘ Mercantile Marine Act” of that year, he was 
offered an appointment in the newly-established ‘‘ Naval’’ 
Department, now called the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade. In the Department at that time were, with Captain 
Walker, Mr. Farrer, as Secretary, Captain, afterwards Admiral, 
Sir F. W. Beechey, and Mr. H. R. Williams. The present 
Assistant-Secretary joined shortly afterwards asa clerk. During 
the twenty-one years that Captain Walker was in the Marine 
Department his practical sound sense, his honesty, and his 
kindly, yet firm, nature, exercised a very beneficial effect on the 
Mercantile Marine of the country. He had that fellow feeling for 
seamen which can only exist in one who himself has been brought 
up on the ses from a mere child, and, with his knowledge, he 
possessed, at the same time, the firmness and tact necessary to en- 
able one in his difficult position to censure his brother seamen with 
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effect, because with judgment, when it became his duty, as it 
often did, to pronounce an adverse opinion on their acts. The 
pleasure with which he investigated all meritorious acts brought 
to the notice of the Department, were often counterbalanced by 
the pain with which he had to pronounce censure. It was 
edifying to listen to his opinions and lectures when a ship had 
been lost through neglect of the lead, log, or look-out. He was as 
merciless in censuring gross and culpable neglect of that kind as 
he was merciful in pardoning mere errors of judgment. Outside 
the office he was regarded with respect, and amongst his official 
colleagues with affection. 

Amongst the useful things that are specially to be placed to his 
credit are the success of the system of the examinations of masters 
and mates, and, to a great extent, the international rule of the 
road at sea, and the success of the regulations for carrying 
coloured side lights. 

By the year 1871 it became evident that, though his intellect 
was as clear as ever, his bodily strength was failing, and, on 
account of the very high estimation in which he had been held 
by successive administrations, Her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to confer upon him the honour and dignity of knighthood. He died 
in the year 1872, to the regret of every one who knew him. He had 
led a clean, an honourable, and useful life. He was a younger 
brother of the Trinity House, aud a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. To no one did the words of the poet more 
aptly apply than to Sir William Harrison Walker: ‘‘He was a 
good old man, and his work was done.” 


Java Sxa.—The barque Helens, Captain Inkster, on a voyage 
from Bangkok to Melbourne, struck on a rock in the Java Bea. 
The lead was immediately hove, and got 54 fathoms in starboard 
gangway, and suddenly deepened to 10 and 15 fathoms. The 
bearing of several islands were as follows :—North Watches, N. by 
E. 3 E.; west end of North Island, just open to the westward of 
Doe Island ; Rangat, 8.E. by 8.; Peblakan, S. } E. 
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SHIPBUILDING, 1876. 
Sarnine Sars. 
No. of Ships No.ofShips Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
Ports. 1876. 1875. 1876. 1875. 
Aberdeen 11 se 7 6,565 4,764 
Banff 11 15... 2,085 2,754 
Barrow eee 6 6 2,651 «ee 6,020 
Belfast eee 5 9 wee 4,189 8,928 
Bristol ee 2 -. = 246 Fr —_ 
Cowes ing q vis 7 808 454 
Dartmouth ... 87 ry | 2,754 .. 2,880 
Dundee 17 10 11,577 -« 9,778 
Faversham 238 6 1,215 238 
Glasgow 78 69 -- 68,445 we. 67,126 
Greenock 15 2U we «=: 9, 567 17,864 
Grimsby 80 -- 18 woe §«=—-: 2,575 1,209 
Hartlepool 8 bee 8 o- 8,450 1,972 
Hull 26 20 2,048 2,510 
Jersey 10 15 701 1,258 
Liverpool ... 88 80 28,591 18,700 
London .. 21 11 1,134 « 2,775 
Lowestoft ... 9 — 7 285 259 
Middlesbro’ OD “secs 8 9,184 927 
Newcastle ... 8 a. ae? 1,750 6,074 
Plymouth ... 27 -- 12 -- 2,308 1,858 
Port Glasgow 24 15 23,839 -- 15,685 
Portsmouth 10 6 1,270 a 711 
Rochester ... 16 18 685 ils 821 
Rye is 18 see, 15 828 ase 808 
Southampton 15 eee 8 5,856 587 
Stockton ... 1 se 4 1,485 5,204 
Sunderland 42 . @©«6:d&B 80,048 --« 46,087 
Whitehaven 8 és q 4,783 7,687 
Workington 8 sis 8 1,618 2,329 
Yarmouth 25 woe «= DB ee = 1,109 woe §«=6-—s 1, 465 
Other Ports 179 «oe 186 28,704 eee 17,629 
Totals 719 600 251,888 256,296 
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SHIPBUILDING, 1876. 
STEAMSHIPS. 
No. of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
Ports. 1876. 1875. 1876. 1875. 
Glasgow 83 95 64,978 90,097 
Greenock 15 22, 8,186 © 24,426 
Port Glasgow 28 81 18,826 ... 18,640 
Sunderland 21 81 28,276 -- 986,661 
Newcastle ... 45 46 41,471 52,300 
North Shields 19 10 1,588 8,507 
South Shields 20 20 3,346 ..- 6,488 
Liverpool ... 15 14 -. 14,821 . 10,579 
Dundee 5 10 coe §=—_:- 8 48 5,910 
Hartlepool ... 18 18 13,254 «. 15,188 
Aberdeen 6 8 -.- 2,605 «- 2,000 
London... 22 17 we. 4,850 ee. 6,690 
Belfast 1 2, 497 648 
Stockton... 2 8 .. 1,084 8,202 
Middlesbro’ 11 11 oe 12,287 11,486 
Hall ava 8 4 1,702 7,178 
Leith oer 2 2 sas 219 dor 499 
Bo’ness 2, 8 ae 84 - 8,008 
Whitehaven — 1 — oT 232 
Barrow 2, 2, 1,029 wee «= 2, 107 
Whitby... 4 5 5,456 .- 5,610 
Southampton 8 8 es 981 a 296 
Other Ports 21 27 -. 1,683 -- 56,186 
Totals 848 880 222,155 311,883 


Tse British Fueet.—The German official military paper has a 
long review of the condition of the British Fleet, and at the close, 
after a reference to the future of Europe, declares that Great 
Britain may justly continue to call herself the mistress of the seas. 
This article is regarded in Berlin as very significant.—Shipping 
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THE RECENT CYCLONE IN THE BAY OF BENGAL 





R. W. G. STRETTON, Master Mariner, of Calcutta, 

has published a very useful chart showing approxi- 
mately the track of the Cyclone which was attended 
with such disastrous results in October last to the 
native population dwelling in the immediate vicinity of the mouths 
of the Ganges. 

The logs of twenty-five ships appruaching the port of Calcutta 
have been overhauled, and from the various positions of the 
vessels at given times, and the winds, &c., experienced by them, 
Mr. Stretton has approximately laid off the track as shown in our 
outline of his chart. We have not reproduced the positions of the 
ships and other details given in Mr. Stretton’s chart, but the 
following is extracted from the letterpress of his publication, and 
will, no doubt, be found interesting by many of our readers :— 

‘* The Chart shows the approximate track of the Cyclone pro- 
jected on the circular theory. On the 29th of the month, the 
centre is laid down in between 12° and 18° N. and 88° and 89°E.; 
it appears to have travelled up about N. by W. from the Andamans 
to about 15° N. and 88° E., when it re-curved to the eastward 
and maintained a direct track on a N.N.E. rhumb line to the 
head of the bay, the centre at noon of 81st being in about 18° N. 
and 89° E.; the N.N.E. track from noon of the 30th, I think, 
may be taken as pretty correct, for we have evidence that the 
worst part of the storm passed a long way to the eastward of the 
Mutlah, the centre passing very near, if not over Chittagong. I 
fuiled to get any data from the Master Attendant at Chittagong, 
although I wrote for it. I was, however, more successful in my 
application to the Commissioner of Dacca, who kindly forwarded 
me the readings of the barometer and winds, &c., from the 28th. 
The lowest reading at Dacca was 29°40, wind N.E. Our lowest 
reading at Calcutta, which was still further removed from the 
centre, was 29-60, wind north, showing that Calcutta was just 
on the outskirts of the storm. The N. by W. track from the 29th 
to the 80th is not quite so trustworthy, the data being insuflicient, 
N 
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there having been very few ships on the west side of the Bay at 
that time. 

“ Its Progressive Rate.—Taking the position of the centre on the 
29th at noon, and that of the 81st at midnight, we find that it had 
gone 450’ in 60 hours, which gives an average of 7:5 per hour. 
Again, taking its position at noon of 80th to 81st at midnight, we 
find it had progressed 290’ in 86 hours, or at the rate of 8’ per 
hour. From 7 to 8 per hour I think may be adopted, but 
towards the head of the Bay it appears to have advanced much 
more rapidly, having taken only five hours to get abreast of the 
Mutlah (judging by the north wind that vessel had at 5 a.m.), a 
distance of 80’ from the position of the centre at noon, or about 
16 miles per hour. 

‘¢ Its Diameter.—The greatest diameter of the Cyclone appears 
to have been about 500 miles, as judged from the position of the 
8. 8. Chancellor, and British Sceptre, which ships were on either 
side of the storm at noon of 29th with falling barometers and dirty 
weather. Neither does it appear to have contracted as it ap- 
proached the head of the Bay, for admitting that Calcutta was on 
the outer edge, as shown by her barometer and weather, and that 
the centre passed close to Chittagong, the distance between these 
two places, which are nearly east and west of each other, would be 
the semi-diameter, which is about 280 miles. 

‘‘ Jts Centre.—The diameter of the centre I estimate roughly at 
about twelve miles, for the French ship Pharo was one hour and 
a-half in the calm centre. She entered the centre with the wind 
at east blowing a furious hurricane ; it suddenly fell a calm, with 
the ‘moon shining brightly overhead,’ and in one hour and a-half 
she had entered the southern half of the Cyclone, with the wind 
blowing, if possible, more furiously from the west. The lowest 
reading of her French Aneroid was 0™710, as the centre passed 
over her, or 27°95 English reading. The Saint Magnus also was 
unfortunate enough to get involved in the centre, but having lost 
everything, even to barometer and compasses, I could get no 
record of either wind or barometer. Itjis a curious fact that the 
moon was observed at both ships; when in the calm centre 
‘shining brightly overhead,’ although they were separated at a 
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great distance from each other; the one entering the centre at 
4 p.m. of 81st and the other at 10 p.m. This may probably prove 
to be an interesting point of enquiry for meteorologists. 

‘‘ Before closing this paper, it may prove interesting and profit- 
able to take a rapid glance at the management of some of the ships 
that were involv ed in the storm at the Sand Heads. It appears 
that one or two that were caught in the N.W. quadrant with the 
wind at N.E., made the grave mistake of standing to the S.E., 
thus actually steering for the vortex when they should have 
squared away and run §.W., not south, that would only be half 
doing it. From the Eastern Channel light, even with the wind at 
N.E., there is plenty of room to run 8.W. Why? Because as 
the ship gets to the southward and westward, the wind would be 
drawing aft all the time. There would then be no fear of a lee 
shore, for the wind would gradually haul to N.W. This mistake 
may possibly have been made on the assumption that the storm 
was travelling to the northward and westward, since this is the 
usual track laid down by Piddington, or perhaps one took the lead 
and the others followed suit. It matters little whether the 
Cyclone be travelling to the N.N.W. or N.N.E.; the safe plan with 
a N.E. wind is to get to the southward and westward though the 
ship have to cross the track to do it. With the wind at N.E. it 
would be possible for a ship that keeps away in time, and has her 
top hamper down, to get round to the S.W. quadrant without ex- 
periencing much of the storm’s violence, returning to the station 
on the heel of the storm with the westerly winds. Again, one or 
more ships on the eastern quadrant made a similar mistake in 
standing to the N.W. True, they were some distance off the 
centre, and hove to in time, yet still it was a mistake. This is 
comparatively a safe position, and the only thing to be done is to 
heave to on the starboard tack to allow the centre to pass; the 
ship can’t get to the southward, and it would be madness to run for 
the station. It should always be remembered that nothing is to be 
gained by making the station in bad weather. The months of 
October and November are no ordinary months in the Bay ; bad 
weather at the Sand Heads in these months should be regarded 
with great suspicion, the ship made snug in time, and kept to sea,” 
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We consider that Mr. Stretton has rendered good service to the 
nautical profession generally, by drawing attention to the track of 
the Cyclone. 

From the absence of any detailed information we accept the 
positions of the centre of the storm on the days above-mentioned, 
as given in the chart supplied by Mr. Stretton, as correct, which, 
indeed, we have not the slightest reason to doubt. And on that 
assumption the first thing that strikes us as imparting important 
value to the chart is the marked difference between the track of 
this storm, and that of all other storms with which we are 
acquainted in this locality. 

From the researches of Piddington we have before us the tracks 
of seventeen storms north of latitude 15° in the Bay of Bengal, 
between the years 1800 and 1846. They are all more or less to 
the westward of N.N.W., with the exception of two. These ex- 
ceptions are the one which passed over Calcutta in August, 1835 ; 
its track was about N. $ W. The other passed a little south 
of Calcutta, in June, 1842, on a N. by W. + W. course, until 
reaching latitude 233°: it then divided into two parts, one part 
continuing on a N.by W. course, the other part diverging more 
to the eastward on a N. by EL. and finally on a N.N.E. course. 
It is somewhat singular that this is the only storm-path that we 
can trace at all approximating with the ‘‘N.N.E.” track of the 
Cyclone of October last. And in this case of 1842 it was after the 
centre of the storm had left the sea and met with increased friction 
from the land, and probably may have been influenced by the 
ghauts or passes between the mountains occasioning in-draught, 
that a tendency to turn to the eastward was in any way perceptible. 

The Cyclones met with in the northern part of the Bay appear, 
as a general rule, to take a more northerly course than those 
which occur in the southern portion, the latter generally taking a 
westerly track or across the Bay. 

In the neighbourhood of high land, whether islands or projecting 
portions of continents, we are not surprised to find Cyclones 
occasionally deflected from their usual well-known routes. This 
cannot be assigned as the cause in the Bay of Bengal. But may 
not the in-draught of the valley of the Ganges at the head of the 
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Bay have some remote action on the cause of this deviation of the 
storm-path ? 

Upon investigating the track of this storm we are not surprised 
at the fearful results which accompanied its bursting over the low 
seaboard at the head of the Bay. When we consider that the 
storm wave was driven up from the southward—thus forcing 
an accumulation of water from the broadest into the narrowest 
part of the Bay—we can imagine what the result must have 
been. Once we believed it to be always the case, in a greater or 
less degree, when the hurricanes at the head of the Bay came up 
on a more than usual northerly route. In the ‘‘ Duke of York’s ”’ 
hurricane of May, 1833, the low land of Sanga Island was, in many 
instances, submerged, and it was reported, on credible authority, 
that a tiger, awed by the fury of the elements, was discovered to 
be meekly seeking shelter in the building erected for the use of 
those masons and others who were engaged in erecting the light- 
. house. 

We repeat, Mr. Stretton has done good service by drawing 
attention to the abnormal track of this storm, and he evidently has 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. We hope his example may 
stimulate others. 

While cordially agreeing with the remarks in his last paragraph, 
more especially as to the mistakes made by one or two ships in 
the N.W. quarter of the storm, by steering to the S.E., thus 
running for the vortex, we would merely point out that it requires 
no small amount of moral courage on the part of 3 commander of 
a ship, coupled with a perfect knowledge of the law of storms in 
the locality where he may be, to run in for the land during a 
storm of such violence, in the hope of the wind veering more aft 
as he proceeds. 

From the absence of detailed information in the text, such as 
the veering of the wind, the movements of the barometer, and the 
change of position of the ships, &c., &c., we are unable to enter 
into further discussion of the particulars. 

While wishing Mr. Stretton every encouragement in his en- 
deavours to make known the tracks of storms, for the benefit of 
his brother seamen visiting the Bay of Bengal, we beg to assure 
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him that instances of good management on the part of a com- 
mander of a steamer of ‘‘ turning tail,” in order to run round the 
heel of a storm, are by no means so rare as he appears to 
imagine. 


SECULAR CHANGE OF MAGNETIC DECLINATION. 
















AG p 5 I; have before us Appendix No. 8 of the United States 
PA WANS Coast Survey Report for 1874, on ‘The Secular 
(o) Aves Change of Magnetic Declination in the United States, 

and other parts of North America; New Discussion 
by Charles A. Schott, Assistant Coast Survey.’ The secular 
changes for forty-three stations, according to all available records 
since magnetic declinations began to be recorded, are here worked 
up into circular functions, to give the declination for time to come 
as well as for time past. 

The Latin word for an age is seculum, hence the use of the 
word secular for that which belongs to longer periods than those 
familiar to us in the common movements of the heavenly bodies. 
The propriety of substituting declination for the word variation is 
well exemplified in the expression, ‘‘ Change of Magnetic Declina- 
tion.”” Read instead, ‘‘ Change of Magnetic Variation.” and the 
double meaning of the word variation becomes a stumbling-block. 
‘¢ Variation” means “the act of changing,” or it may mean ‘the 
amount of a difference.” It is to avoid this confusion that the 
word ‘ declination” is now used instead of “variation.” It 
would, perhaps, have been still better to have taken the word 
‘¢ inclination,’’ and to have left ‘‘ declination ’’ to its astronomical 
use. The sun’s declination is an arc, whereas magnetic declina- 
tion is an angle, and magnetic inclination would be a better name 
for the inclination of the magnetic meridian to the terrestrial 
meridian. 

The nature of a circular function of the simplest form is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Let the circle represent a clock face with 
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one hand. The hand travels round the circle in 360 years, and 





the height of the point of the hand above the base line is in the ~ 
figure the magnetic declination at Halifax, on a scale of one- 
eighth of an inch=one degree ; the declination is westerly. The 
circle is described according to the circular function given in the 
report, viz.— 
D= +15°-94+4 4-42 sin (1:0 m+ 492) 

The jletter m is a symbol for the date, in years, past 1850. In 
this example the movement of the hand is 1° per annum, and 
therefore we have 360 for a complete revolution, but it is only an 
accidental coincidence that we have a division so simple. The 
height of the centre is 15°94, the mean declination. The length 
of the hand, that is the radius of the circle, is 4°42. The position 
of the hand for the year 1850 is 49°. All these numbers are 
given in the formula above. 

If another dial were carried with its centre at the extremity of 
the hand, and if on that dial we had another hand moving round 
its own centre at some other rate, and if we measured the height 
of the point of this hand for the declination, it is evident we might 
have a very irregular series of changes of declination. The character 
of the changes would depend upon the length of this hand, and 
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whether one hand made an exact number of turns in the time in 
which the other hand made one turn. A great variety of series of 
changes can be represented by these two hands, but if the second 
hand carried at its extremity a third dial, with another hand moving 
at some other rate, we could still further vary the series of changes. 
This addition of dials can be conceived to be carried out to any 
extent, and in this way any arbitrary series whatever can be 
produced. That a given set of declinations can be approximately 
represented by a portion of a series produced by a circular 
function is, therefore, not necessarily a solution of the physical 
problem, it is the solution of the arithmetical problem only. 
Given a record of the changes of colour at a gaming-table for 
some time past, it is possible to make up a circular fanction which 
will give correctly these changes, but that will not constitute the 
formula a guide for the next change or for any future changes. 
In the report before us the cycle of changes for any of the 
stations is not less than 218 years, and the reliable observations do 
not extend over one-half of that time. The theories of terrestrial 
magnetism that have been worked out do not indicate that the 
changes of declination at particular stations are uniformly 
periodical, and discussion of the records of declination in this 
report also does not go far in that direction. 

Using only the data contained in the report, we have set off the 
secular change, by the formula, on curves of sines for Quebec and 
for Halifax. The radius for both is taken as §-inch in figures 
3 and 4, and the points shown by small circles are the observed 
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changes to the same scale. In the diagram for Quebec there is no 
observation for 124 years of the period, and, looking at the dia- 
gram, it seems doubtful whether the points would have been 
approximately in accordance with the curve in that interval. The 
curve drawn for Halifax shows nine observations, in which the 
declination is continuously and almost uniformly increasing. It 
seems & very scanty foundation for the curve, those nine points 
which do not contain any indication of the form of the curve 
drawn. In the dial diagram, in Fig. 1, the irregular curve, from 
1756 to 1866, passes through all the observations recorded. The 
difference between the observation and the dial result is set off 
radially, outward for +, and inwards for —. Looking at this dial 
diagram, it seems very doubtful whether the irregular curve will 
return and approximate to the circle. 

In Fig. 2, the dial diagram is given for Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





The circular function for that station has a second dial at the 
extremity of the first hand. Instead of drawing it in that position, 
it is here drawn at the base line, and the hand is supposed to 
make the circle in 112 years. The larger hand makes a 
circle in 280 years. Although the diameter of the small circle 
is only ‘36 of a degree (it is shewn a little larger in the 
diagram), the difference between the formula and the observa- 
tions is in one instance more than half a degree. This remark 
does not criticise the way in which Mr. Schott has done his part of 
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the work. He has done it carefully, and he has spared no pains 
to represent the observations as truly as the conditions of the case 
would permit, but these conditions are stubborn facts that will 
not go any way but their own. The declination in Fig. 2 is the 
height of the point of one hand above the point of the other in the 
positions corresponding to the date. These dial diagrams are not 
meant as graphic solutions of the problem, they are given to 
illustrate the construction of the formule. In Fig. 2 the larger 
hand is 2°69 in length, and the small hand is °18 long. The larger 
hand moves 1°3° per annum, its inclination at 1850 was 7°. 
The small hand moves 8:2° per annum, its inclination at 1850 
was 44°. The distance between the two centres is 9°58. These 
numbers all appear in the following formula given in the 
report :— | 

D= +9°58+42°'69 sin (1°3 m+7:0)+0°18 sin (8:2 m+ 44) 

The report, although probably not reliable as a foreteller of 
magnetic declination at distant future time, is nevertheless 
valuable as an exponent of the immediate tendency of the secular 
changes. | 

The material elements involved in this phenomenon are of great 
magnitude, and the changes seem to be to a great extent influenced 
by the mean temperature of the earth at the station. Just as it is 
impossible to change the motion of a mass of matter otherwise 
than gradually, so that a diagram of the velocity in respect to time 
must be a line without an angular point, so the diagram of any 
great secular change must likewise show the changes in one 
direction gradually circling into the changes in the other 
directions, and therefore capable of agreeing with a circular function 
between any limits within which the data for the circular function 
is known. 

Mr. Schott’s general summary is that the easterly maximum of 
the needle was reached in all the New England States toward 
the end of the last century; in the Atlantic Coast States, to the 
west and south, early in the present, and in Mexico about the 
close of the first third of the present century. In California, 
Oregon, and Washington it has not yet reached this condition. 
We are thus directed to the extreme North-Eastern States for 
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probable indication of what may be expected to follow on the 
seaboard in more Southern and Western States. 

The mean secular change indicated by all these records is one 
which would be performed in an average cycle of about 270 years. 
Mr. Schott remarks, in his concluding sentence, that it is no 
doubt much more complex, and, besides, may fail at any time ; 
yet, as far as our present experience reaches, and within the 
interval when the first reliable observations were made to the 
present time, it is found trustworthy. 


DIRECTIONS FOR KURRACHEE HARBOUR. 





WE have received the following from the Master Attendant at Kur- 
rachee :— 

Latitude of lighthouse on Manora Point, 24° 47’ 21” N.; 
longitude, 66° 58’ 15” E. The light is a fixed one 120 feet above 
the sea-level, visible in clear weather 16 miles; in hazy weather, 
prevalent during the south-west monsoon, about 7 miles. Present 
light very inferior ; a dioptric light of the second order sanctioned, 
and will shortly be exhibited.* The new light will be 150 feet 
above the sea-level, and visible in clear weather 20 miles. 

Tides.—High water, full and change, 10 hours 80 minutes. 
Average rise and fall, spring tides 9 feet 6 inches; ditto, neap 
tides, 8 to 4 feet. 

Depth of Water in Entrance Channel at High Water.—Spring 
tides, 29 feet ; neap tides, 24 to 25 feet. 

Draught of Vessels Entering or Leaving Port.—Vessels with a 
draught not exceeding 22 feet can now enter and leave the port 
without difficulty or delay, during all seasons of the year. During 
the fair season, from October to 15th May, vessels with a draught 
not exceeding 24 feet can enter and leave the harbour. Fixed 
moorings are placed for vessels of the largest class. 

Time of Tide for Entering Port.—Sailing vessels should enter port 
on the ebb-tide. Steamers can enter either flood or ebb at the 





* Notice will be given when the new light will be exhibited. 
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pilot’s discretion. Masters of ships should not on any account 
attempt to enter the harbour without a pilot. 

Harbour Improvements —Among the extensive works executed, 
a breakwater has been built, running out from Manora Point in a 
8. by E. direction, to a distance of 1,500 feet into five fathoms of 
water, this affords a complete shelter to the entrance channel 
during the south-west monsoon ; also a channel has been opened 
through the bar with a depth of 20 feet at low water spring-tides 
500 feet in breadth ; the entrance is marked by buoys, one in each 
side of the channel. 

Note.—A mail steamer arriving off the port at night should burn 
two blue lights in quick succession ; during the fair season a pilot 
will at once board, but during the monsoon she must keep off the 
port until daylight. A red light is exhibited at the extreme end 
of the breakwater during the fair season only. 





APPROACHING THE Port. 


Coast of Sind.—Indus Banks.—The coast of Sind should be 
approached with great caution, too much attention cannot be paid to 
the lead, more especially in passing the banks of the Indus which 
are extending considerably to seaward. By night a vessel should 
give the banks a berth of 15 to 20 miles, and if after passing the 
‘¢ Swatch ”’ she does not get less than 18 to 20 fathoms, she may 
haul to the northward, not coming into less than 15 fathoms until the 
Kurrachee light is seen. By day the breakers on the edge of the 
banks are a good guide, unless the water is quite smooth; but it 
is hardly possible for a vessel to run ashore by day on account of 
the marked discolouration of the water, which extends some dis- 
tance outside the banks. The tides during the spring are strong, 
the floods set to the S.E., and the ebb to the N.W. From 
February to end of monsoon a strong south-easterly current may 
be expected, running at a rate of from 15 to 45 miles a day. 
During the south-west monsoon vessels should make Ras Mauri 
Cape Monze (which is 18 miles W. 4 N. from Manora lighthouse, ) 
and keep to windward of the port if the weather is thick, or if the 
tide does not suit for entering the harbour. Allowance must also 
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be made for a strong set to the south-east, which prevails more or 
less during the south-west monsoon. Do not bring Manora Point 
to the southward of E. by N., or go under 15 fathoms near Cape 
Monze. Masters of ships should endeavour to make the port at 
daylight, and can with safety approach into 8 fathoms to about 
2 miles distance from the lighthouse, keeping it on any bearing from 
N.E. to N.N.E., and heave to for a pilot. 

Anchorage in the Roads.—From June to the middle of Septem- 
ber, ships should not on any account anchor, but stand off and 
on, keeping the lighthouse bearing from N.N.E. to N.E.—1 to 2 
miles distance—until boarded by a pilot, or directed by signal. 
September to end of March: Anchorage, lighthouse N. by E. to 
N.N.E., distance 1 mile 7 fathoms. April and May: Anchorage, 
lighthouse N.N.E. to N.E., distance half-a-mile 8 fathoms. 

Note.—Since 1851 the ships Admiral Boxer and John Starr 
have been totally lost on or near the banks of the Indus, and the 
ships Thomas Campbell, Augusta, and Diadem, and steamer Pioneer 
have grounded on them, but eventually floated off. Two large 
troop ships have also in the same period touched on them. All 
thesecasualties were principally owing to not making allowance 
for a strong set to S.E., and not using the lead. 

GEORGE C. PARKER, Lieutenant, I. N., 
Master Attendant, Kurrachee. 


Master Attendant’s Office, Kurrachee, 
1st September, 1876. 


Sourn Suretps Voutunteer Lire Bricape. —An account has 
been received by the Board of Trade of the proceedings of the 
South Shields Volunteer Life Brigade during the great gales of 
December, 1876. From this document it appeared that the 
brigade landed 27 people from wrecked vessels by means of the 
“apparatus,” besides assisting others to the best of their ability. 
Eighty shipwrecked persons were also received in the society's 
watchhouse, where they were sheltered and provided with all 
necessary comforts. 
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“OUR SEAMEN.” 


By One or THEM. 





To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear Sir,—In my last letter I promised to write again to you 
about my experiences at sea. I was delighted to see my first 
letter in print, and I hope you will think the following, or some 
part of it, worth publishing in your Magazine. I am writing about 
what is true, and I am certain I know more about the subject than 
many fine gentlemen who write about the seaman in their studies. 
I think it would be 28rd of March I joined my first craft— 
Exchange, schooner, 150 tons, complement eight, captain and 
mate, four boys—and was eventually bound to her four years, on 
our return to London from the Baltic, on the 5th November, 1852. 
I must say that the provisions were excellent. The custom was, I 
discovered, that the crew salted all the beef, captain having, if it 
was in London, picked out a good bullock all ready hung up in 
the butcher’s shop. It was sent down in that state tothe ship. A 
man came down and cut it up into suitable pieces. A hind quarter 
was generally hung up under mainboom if it was winter. The bread 
was splendid. The only thing weighed out was 1 Ib. of butter per 
man, sugar ditto, but only 11b. of coffee per week among six of us. 
There was captain, mate, two men, and four boys. Each year a boy 
was out of his time, and a new boy was engaged. Youngest lad did 
cabin work in addition to all other duty. Second year he performed 
much the same service in the forecastle, but then that was a 
proud moment for him when he got another boy under him. When 
laying alongside another ship no martinet at the head of a regiment 
could give a more peremptory order followed by instant obedience. 
‘‘Pick up that broom, don’t leave it there!’’ How my fingers 
have itched at such an order. But it had to be done, and look 
pleasant too, or if not able to beat me himself in such a case, he 
would appeal to the eldest boy. Third year he had charge of the 
cable tier; responsible for all ropes ; could generally escape from 
working about the deck for the greater part of a day, by telling 
the mate ropes wanted putting in order. In that case he would 
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sometimes ask for the assistance of the younger boys. How often 
have I gone up to old Ned, as we called the third boy, and asked 
him to make a job and get me. Every rope was known by the 
number of whippings on the end of it. Ned would sit in the fore- 
castle and smoke his pipe. I would do the work in the tier, some- 
times coming out to the edge, when Ned would hand me the pipe, 
and I would have a pull. Ye gods! those were moments of stolen 
' pleasure which I often look back to with delight. Ned would cock 
his eye up the scuttle. If the mate or any of the men should appear 
in sight, out would come a sharp order, ‘‘ Now, then, stupid, how 
often must I tell you topmast studding-sail tack is always on 
top? It is the first rope hove on deck for a man to pick up. 
When studding-sails are going to be set, he goes aloft with it at 
once, and rigs the boom out. Then follows lower and topmast- 
studding-sail halyards, which you take aloft, reefing lower hal- 
yards first, swinging out to the man at the boom end, who by 
that time has rove the tack and is waiting for lower halyards,” 
and he would go on with more to the same effect, 
until the coast was clear. Of course I dropped the pipe, 
and the mate would think he was keeping me up to the mark. 
Fourth year he had to keep down attempts at familiarity with the 
other lads, and still was liable to be reminded by the men that he 
was not a man yet, which at times gave silent pleasure to us 
younger ones to see him brought up all standing with his stinking 
pride, as the three-year boy would term it, behind the long boat, 
and duly echoed by his satellites, first and second boys having 
duly cocked their eye round to see no one was within hearing of 
such rank heresy. Captain was always called master by men and 
boys; mate, by the men generally without scruple, William or 
Bill; if he was touchy, generally the latter. Boys had to call him 
William. At length the time came when I attained the summit 
of my ambition; I had counted the days for months. A new 
boy came. I could say, ‘“ Boy, pick up that broom; put away that 
bucket, stupid.” I commenced to croak too soon. A big young 
man close on twenty appeared. What a strange compound he 
was of good humour, sauciness, utter uselessness, and defiance of 
all authority, traditions, and sea customs. ‘‘ Dang them,” he said, 
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‘I'm too old to break, and too stiff to be bent.” To get 
obedience a boy must be caught young. We got his history 
in time. He was a country lad; had been brought up by the 
union. He was lazy and incorrigible there. Winter time he 
would fall back on the union; fine summer weather he would 
come out to casual work and loaf round. He was a nuisance to 
the parish. They got the owner of the vessel to take him as an 
apprentice; splendid fellow to work coal. Before I had been 
twenty-six hours on board I had gone aloft and helped to furl top- 
gallant-sail at sea, but this blackguard was nearly three monthg 
on board before he would go above the rail. We christened 
him ‘‘ Jumper.’ He treated my orders with silent contempt. I 
had still to pick up brooms, &c. However, I was chuckling over 
the horror of the captain and mate at having this fellow to attend 
them. About a week after he had joined I was struck speechless 
by an order which was against all précedent. I was to come back 
to the cabin; that fellow was to be sent forward. He was lazy, 
cheeky, and dirty—they were afraid of him. Poor me, every 
person belonging to another ship seeing me going down the cabin 
would naturally conclude I was the youngest, and if by any 
chance met on shore be treated with proper condescension, while 
from the size of this great lout he would be put down as the eldest 
boy. I thought my heart would break the first four hours. How- 
ever, there is always balm for the wounded heart. At dinner-time 
I took the cabin tureen to the galley for the soup (horrid badge 
of servitude, I longed to pitch it overboard), and met Jumper there 
with the men’s mess kid, which I had gloried in for one happy 
week. Nothing to do with that, but get the meat from the cook, 
take it below, where the six tin plates had been laid on the deck. 
On dinner being finished, pitch the dirty plates into one knot, take 
up and leave at the galley door for cook to wash, then go down 
below and have a smoke with the men, if they were in good 
humour. Now,I hada cloth to lay; crockery plate to lay also. 
When they sat down I could run forward, get my own dinner ; 
that finished, go aft and clear away their wreck, take all the dirty 
plates to the galley, a dozen or so, then it was one o'clock, time to 
turn too to the deck work, the same breakfast, and tea at six. It 
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was seven before I got away, besides being liable to be called 
until the skipper turned in. Another year of dreary servitude for 
me. The custom was, cabin-boy respectfully presented his tureen 
to the cook with a please, then second boy—now please cook, who 
was one of the men. All were known by bye-names, but first and 
second boy never dared apply the bye-name to the men. This 
outrager of all laws shoved me on one side, and burst out with, 
‘‘Now, then, Tip (bye-name), hand out.’’ Cook dropped his big 
fork in astonishment, and said, ‘‘ What?’’ ‘‘ Hand out,’ he said, 
‘‘and don't keep me waiting here all day.’’ Cook’s fist came in 
contact with his eye. Jumper dropped the kid and returned it. 
The other man who was watching rushed to his assistance. Jumper 
Seized cook’s axe and sent them flying. ‘‘Dang’d if you are going 
to play any of your games on me.” It was rank mutiny, I 
chuckled in silence. Jumper was given up as a bad job. He 
ignored all rules and precedent when it suited him. He was as 
insensible to blows as Le was callous to sarcasm. The men gave 
him up. The other two boys had to do the duty that this fellow 
ignored when it suited him. When the men would be on shore, 
he would sometimes assume to be top sawyer in the forecastle, the 
eldest boy would be driven in sheer despair to fall on him, appeal- 
ing to us other two boys, who would wire in as soon as he com. 
menced—all three on him. We generally got the worst of it; it 
was no stand-up affair—keep him down if we could. He would 
not strike me, neither did he do much harm to the other two boys. 
He would shake us off as if we were rats, when the eldest desisted, 
having had enough. He would not follow it up, but sit on the 
breast-hook and laugh, and say, ‘‘Do you want any more, dang 
you ?’’—the aggravating wretch. He would say to me, ‘‘ Now, 
Cock Sparrer, come on, I will let you hit me till you are tired.” I 
was about 4ft. 6in., weighed about 60 lbs. As I would not take 
up his challenge alone, he would take me with one hand and pitch 
me into the cable tier like a bundle of ropeyarns. Was ever the like 
heard of before, a second-year boy to be treated that way by a 
first-year boy? There was no doubt boys were becoming men. 
Service was going to pot, worst of all. It was a piece of dirty 
linen that we had to keep to ourselves. It would never do to let 
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other ships know that a mutinous rascal in his first year bade 
defiance to all in the forecastle. The two men tried to look as if 
there was nothing the matter, but they did not like the axe; and 
he would have done so again. With all his apparent good-humour 
he was dangerous. One wild dreary winter's night in the Baltic (the 
vessel had gone on shore at midnight), while clinging to the foretop- 
mast backstay, thinking of my muther, and that perhaps in another 
half-hour I would be in another world, and not easy in my mind 
about that reception, but had come to the grim determination I 
will be no hypocrite this last half-hour, poor Jumper watched a 
chance and shifted to where I was. He was crying; I was delighted 
to see it. I recollect the thrill of delight that shot through me as I 
stooped down and said, ‘‘ Ah, Jumper, crying, are you; that won’t 
help you.” The leader of our combats came along to our place 
(Old Crow, by name) eldest boy. There is no doubt he was havin 
a quiet sniff. I said, ‘‘Here’s Jumper crying, Crow.” He th 
made out as if he had been all right, and we eventually had a warm 
dispute with Jumper by blaming him for not keeping a better 
look-out. He declared it was the mate's fault. We got on shore all 
safe, and were sent home in different ships, but I never saw or 
heard of Jumper again. The owner fought shy of asking about 
him. He must have gone back to the union, as there is no doubt 
he got a thorough fright. 

As I have said, before the vessel was engaged in the Baltic 
trade, spring voyage was generally Archangel, or Stettin, Dantzic, 
autumn one Cronstadt, former ones grain to London, stowed in 
balk. We used to be very careful stowing behind beams, as we 
knew the danger of it settling down and shifting. It was a dirty 
cargo to trim, being small. Iwas capital for getting behind the 
beams, and they, the men, would trim to me, Dantzic wheat 
was reported to have a large amount of blue-stone and copperas 
in it to kill vermin while in store. Whether true or no I could not 
tell—that was the reason given by the men for it making us cough 
so while trimming. Two planks were nailed along the stanchions 
running fore and aft to prevent shifting. Oats at Archangel were 
stowed by large gangs of women, who did all the work. The crew 
dare not go down among them; they would have been hove down 
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by the women, stripped, and maltreated. They would stand no 
nonsense. ‘They trod the oats down by marching up and down 
the hold in a gang of twenty or thirty, singing all the time. 
Always went to London with the grain. Full voyage generally 
contrived to go to Newcastle, with hemp and tallow from Cron- 
stadt; then coals to London, from there to Wales, and coals 
again to London. By the time two of those trips were made 
Baltic navigation was open. Captain’s pay was £8 a month ; 
mate’s £8 to £8 5s.; men’s, £2 10s. In the North of England, 
wages were better by from 5s. to 7s. 6d. In those cases they got 
no small stores, as coffee, tea, or sugar was called by the ‘‘ Geordies.”’ 
Butter they never got. In the coasting trade from a certain date 
(winter) pay increases about 10s. per month, but it was not monthly 
pay. All was done by the voyage, which was equivalent to a month’s 
pay, be it done in six weeks or fourteen days. Northern ports to 
London and back was a voyage, London to Wales and back was one- 
and-a-half voyage. The boys had their apprentice wages, £40 for 
four years. It was intent of captain and men to drive on. North 
country ships in London were entirely discharged by the coal 
whippers, a close corporation of the City of London. The gang 
consisted of an aristocratic weigher, in coat and white shirt; he 
generally looked as black as the devil by 4 p.m., when work 
was finished. Great deference was paid to him. He got his 
meals in the cabin. A real table-cloth was laid for him; all other 
times & piece of canvas, spotted like a plum pudding with grease, 
which my broom was unable to take out, although I generally 
scrubbed it twice a week. There was a story quite fresh then 
of a Geordie brig, whose skipper had not even a canvas table- 
cloth. However, he was equal to the occasion when the weigher 
came on board. He told the cabin-boy to Jay the table as 
usual, ‘‘I will call you and abuse you about not giving us a 
table-cloth. You must say they have all gone to be washed. 
Anything else I may want that we have not got you must just 
say the same,’ all of which was duly done. Unfortunately, the 
weigher said he would like a little cheese, which was duly shouted 
for: ‘‘ Boy, bring the cheese.” The initiated black collier imp 
rushed in and said, ‘It is gone to be washed, Sir.” I dearly 
o 2 
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liked to go to London with coals, as the work was generally 
finished by 4 p.m., not commencing until 8 a.m. again. All other 
places it is six to six, or daylight to dark; but after the whippers 
had gone they could not well set us to other work, so, being 
a good boy, I was taken on shore by the men, where we generally 
remained half the night at these houses of resort. They did not 
go to the same places as the southern men. In that respect the 
haunts of the mariner of the long voyage were as the clubs of the 
West End are to the dens of the East, as polite society calls 
them. Coaster would look in at the door for curiosity, but never 
think of going in with his fustians and sea-boots, although by 
great coaxing I had prevailed on them to.show me the places 
about Ratcliff Highway. They would not go in, so of course I 
could not. Coaster’s haunt was the houses on the banks of the 
river, or Rotherhithe—houses where a female of loose morals had 
all the benefit of the doubt of being as good as her neighbours. 
She could stand up and have a dance with a sailor on his invita- 
tion. Don’t we do so at times by our own firesides. But the 
girls don’t use bad language; neither did they do so there, or 
else they would have been put out. My shipmates drank immo- 
derate quantities of beer without any perceptible increase of waist— 
never less than a gallon. It was often a puzzle to me where it 
went. There was seldom any quarrels, unless spirits had been 
taken in addition, which was seldom. I figure to myself a 
scene I have often witnessed. A stray fiddler has just entered ; 
silence ensues. A chap, in all the glories of a new or fair con- 
dition pair of sea-boots (did he not put them on prior to 
coming on shore for the purpose of causing an effect? ), has 
invited a girl toa dance. I am sitting on a form with a pipe 
half the length of myself, one leg hove over the other, bowl 
of the pipe resting artistically on the tip of my shoe, taking an 
occasional whiff ; a pot of beer by my side, which I would as soon 
thought of drinking as castor oil. However, it looked manly. 
Brat as I was, I knew a girl would sidle up and whisper, ‘ My 
dear, I would so like to give you a kiss.” With the gravity of 
an owl I would incline my head towards the pot; the lady would 
take a sip. But the fiddler has finally struck up. If my friend in 
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the boots is going to show off a bit, he retains his long pipe, 
just to show that it is all child’s play to him. He is opposite 
to the lady. His legs begin to move in a ponderous manner, 
but with the regularity of a pair of paviour’s beetles, worked by 
steam. Her feet are hid by the gown; arms crossed generally 
over the bosom. Suddenly a galvanic action seizes them simul- 
taneously. Why, I could never catch, often as I looked. He 
would jerk out his left leg, plant it about 8 ft. before the right one, 
coming to the perpendicular by bringing his right leg alongside the 
left one, and march the other side of the room, face round. That 
was his bow to the lady. At the same time her arms came down 
from her bosom, grasped her gown and petticoats to the full 
extent of the arm both sides; she would then give a whirl up, 
which enabled one to see her ankles without a bend of the back, 
and then as suddenly coming down with her skirts forming a 
cheese on the floor, after which she marched to the other side of 
the room, and faced round: that was her courtesy to the gen- 
tleman. Commence again, until fiddler, getting tired (legs never 
tired), by some contrivance would make his instrument squeak out, 
‘Give the fiddler some beer,” at which there would ensue a 
general laugh. He would get a drink of beer, and perhaps 2d. ; 
that and two or three songs about a gallant ship, or a lady fair, 
the latter words dying away in a wail that took about five minutes 
to finish, would complete the evening’s entertainment, By mid- 
night we would get on board, and as fresh as a daisy for our next 
day’s work on turning out. On shore they would toss at times for 
a pot of beer. Cards they repudiated ; said they were a curse on 
board ship. I never saw a card in any coasting ship. InSouthern- 
going ships, high, low, Jack, and the game was an endless amusement 
day and night; but not even a pipeful of tobacco was pledged on the 
game. Ihave enjoyed those games thoroughly, but never played 
forastake. Ifa game requires a money stimulant, it is not worth 
playing. You are not playing the game; you are playing for a 
halfpenny or a thousand pounds, as the case may be. 

In 1850, 1851, and 1852, in the London Docks and West India 
Doks, where we would be laying at times, how often have I watched 
four or five jolly Jack tars walking round, funds beginning to run 
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low; time to be having a look round for aship. Take time by the 
forelock. They were no moralists. Could have their dance and 
song and fling with their ladies every night, commencing about 
Sor 9 p.m., at the Mahogany Bar or Blue Anchor, famed houses in 
those days. Many men preferred to stay on shore and loaf round 
until all was done, and then be literally shipped by a boarding 
master, whose only means of recovering his debts was by secur- 
ing the advance note, having made arrangements with the skipper 
of some inferior ship. 

If there is much to spare from his advance note he is 
furnished with a monkey jacket, for which a good price ig 
charged. If he is not too drunk, he may demur at the quality 
of it for such a price. He is told ‘‘D—— the quality; look 
at the quantity. There is a bottle of grog in your chest; that’s 
more than some would give you. One parting glass. Pleasant 
voyage to you!’ He shoulders his hammock; boarding-house 
runner picks up his chest, or a cart is called. If several are leaving 
the same house, they get to the ship just as she is leaving- the 
docks. They make what is called a pier-head jump, if there is not 
time for the runner to go on board. He delivers the key of his chest 
to Jack, who knows there is a bottle there. He speedily opens 
it, and forgets all about his bad ship. When it is finished, he 
makes wise resolutions, all forgotten within half-an-hour of 
touching the shore. In the present day, by the lottery system 
of chance, at the shipping office he is as liable to get a 
good ship as a bad one; but the boarding-master has as 
strong a hold on him as ever. Far different is the proceed- 
ing of the group which I just now mentioned. I have watched 
With admiration clean-looking, bronzed fellows, from twenty- 
five to middle age, short round jackets, from the pocket of 
which the corner of a red silk handkerchief stuck out, nice blue 
trowsers, white or check shirt, and pumps. Their attention has 
been taken by the appearance of a craft well down in the water ; 
their experienced eye has told them she ought to be ready for sea 
in a week or ten days. These men have sailed together last voyage, 
or they are all from the same boarding-house, and have suited each 
other; perhaps they are from the very house that I have quoted 
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the bad characters’ treatment. But no boarding-master would 
attempt to play games with these men. However, one has said, 
‘‘T like the look of that craft—-what do you think? Let’s go 
on board."’ ‘‘ You go and ask,’’ says a bashful young fellow; ‘I 
will follow.’’ They go on board; have a look round the deck: 
she gives satisfaction. ‘‘ That’s the mate.” ‘‘ Where ?’’ says one. 
Up they go to the mate, busy taking tally of the cargo; they make 
& zig-zag round from side to side. On reaching the mate, they 
touch their caps. ‘‘Got all your hands, Sir?’ Mate likes the 
appearance of them; after eyeing them for some time, ‘“‘No,”’ 
says the mate, ‘‘not that lam aware of; we won't ship for ten 
days yet.” Then the mate gets more communicative, tells where 
she is going, how many hands she carries—that is, if they have 
not discovered that from the apprentices already; informs them 
when the captain comes down to the ship in the morning. They 
part with a pleasant ‘‘Good day, Sir.” They have mentally 
determined to have a look at the skipper to-morrow. During the 
afternoon visit of the skipper to the ship, mate informs him 
some fine-looking men had been on board, and would be down 
to see him next morning. If the captain has not been waylaid 
in some other place, and given the promise to other men, he 
informs the mate to that effect, who, on the men appearing 
next day, tells them hands are engaged, or to wait until the 
captain comes on board. The captain comes on board ; the men 
are sent for; they are wanting employment; they don’t commence 
with a swagger and bluster. The captain is a sensible man; he 
knows by the assistance of good men he can expedite his passages 
at sea, and save himself a world of trouble. Are they not 
altogether with only one plank betwixt them and death? He 
makes inquiries in a sensible manner. [If all is satisfactory, and 
the captain agrees to take them, at present he can’t tell 
within a couple or three days, when he will ship hands; but 
they can ascertain in a week’s time from the mate when they 
call on board, and as security that neither will play false in the 
interval at the last moment, they deposit their register tickets in 
the hands of the captain. No occasion for that ship to hang out a 
board over the side, ‘‘ Will ship hands on Friday, 25th (fourteen 
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days beforehand), for Canton; £2 5s. per month.” Good men 
have snapped her up already. Those jolly Jacks, having done 
all that man can, go in again with extra zest in making the 
remaining money fly. They get their advance note—it is never 
cashed anywhere under half-a-crown to the pound—they get real 
money from their boarding master, less the half-crowns. They 
lay in their little stock ; they get three dozen of long pipes from 
the barman of the house they patronise ; they go on board ; some 
of them may have a glass ortwoextra. Captain, mates, and men, 
meet with a smile; they have spoken kindly to each other before. 
‘¢ All right, Sir. No occasion for me to lay down; I will be as 
right as a trivet in a couple of hours.’’ His shipmates take care he 
gives no trouble with drunken familiarity, therefore, officers’ 
tempers are not ruffled. Sometimes we would have a long lay in 
the dock, the ship having been laid on for general cargo; the men 
would go down to Shoreham, having been paid off, the same men, 
or some others belonging about the same place, joining again ; but, 
in the interval, how often have men accustomed to short voyages, 
taken with the appearance of the craft, come on board, had a 
good look round, then questioned us boys. We were watching 
the move, and if we did, and if we did not like appearances, we would 
pass the word, ‘“‘I say, I don’t like the look of that fellow,” and, 
on his finally questioning us, I am afraid he got more lies than 
truth about the state of the vessel, and we would see no more of 
him. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I have told you a good deal about what 
I have seen and gone through. I could tell you very much more, 
but I think I have said enough to show that people at home 
who make laws and talk about the poor seaman do not really know 
what is wanted to improve him, and don’t at all understand his 
character and habits. 

Yours truly, 


SCOTTY. 
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ae general regulations for the New North Sea Canal 
at Amsterdam, its harbours and branch canals, with 
the tariff in full, have recently been published in 
English. 

The regulations are very numerous, but our available space does 





not admit of their being now reproduced at length. We may, 
however, inform our readers that the regulations are printed in 
Dutch, French, English, German, and Norwegian, and may be 
obtained from the harbour-master and lock-masters at 50 cents, 
(10d.) per copy. 

We extract the following from the translation, but, for further 
details, must refer our readers to the official publication :— 


“ Draught of Water. 

‘¢In the outer and inner harbour, and in the main canal, vessels 
of 6-50 metres draught as a maximum are admitted—the maximum 
draught is 3°80 metres in the water east of Amsterdam ; 3:00 
metres in the branch canal leading to Spaarndam and Zaandam ; 
2°80 metres in the Nieuwendam canal ; 1°50 metres in the Beverwyk 
canal; 1°80 metres in the remaining canals. Vessels whose water- 
line is less than two and a-half decimeter (0°25 m.) below the 
deck are not admitted to the canal. The draught of vessels to be 
admitted into the canal will be temporarily limited, as the Minister 
of the Interior will publish in the official journal.’’ ) 


“Canal Dues, Tariff, dc. 

‘‘ Seagoing vessels drawing 2°30 metres of water or less, and 
come in through the Orange-locks, are free from paying canal dues 
on and east of branch-canal G (Zaandam). 

‘‘The canal dues must be paid: By vessels coming from the 
North Sea, at the North Sea locks, before .locking through ; by 
vessels coming from any place east of the North Sea locks, at such 
a spot and in such a manner as the Direction of the Amsterdam 
Canal Company will fix. The canal dues are calculated according 
to the tonnage of the vessels as given by the Netherlands certificates 
of measurement ; or, according to the declaration concerning the 
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reduction to Dutch measure, as prescribed by Art. 5 of the law of 
June 8, 1875; or, according to the foreign certificate of measure- 
ment, in case it can be used without reduction. 

‘‘ The tonnage of vessels whose captains cannot produce any of 
these documents is estimated by the harbour-master, subject to 
repayment of amount overpaid, provided a certificate of measure- 


ment or a declaration concerning the reduction be produced within . 


six weeks. The contents in cube metres of vessels in possession 
of a valid Netherlands certificate of measurement, dating from 
before January 1st, 1875, are found by multiplying the number of 
tons by 2°214. 

‘‘The canal dues are levied according to the following table, the 
figures of which indicate the amount in cents per 10 m® (ten cube 
metres) of the contents :— 

















2. E 

yA > 7) a B 
Velsen ... 14 
Spaarndam 44 33 
Nauerna 42 30 22 
Westzaan 46 36 26 12 
Zaandam 64 53 44, 29 24 
Amsterdam 72 61 52 38 28 18 


‘* In calculating the canal dues, parts of 10 mS are neglected. 

‘* Seagoing vessels loading or discharging in the canal at places 
not mentioned in the above table, pay the same dues as given for 
the places first following. 

‘* Only half of the dues will be levied :— 

‘ (1.)—F rom vessels which, according to some lawful document, 
are laden for at least three-quarters with coal, timber, 
bricks, tiles, or salt; 

‘‘ (2.)\—From vessels passing the canal empty or in ballast, or 
with no more than two tons of cargo ; 
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‘« (8.)—From all vessels coming by sea from any Dutch, Belgian, 
or British port, from any French port north of Brest, from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, or the Baltic, or German ports 
on the North Sea. 

‘‘ Seagoing vessels having unloaded or obtained a final discharge 
from the custom-house at any port within the canal, and then 
leaving it at the Amsterdam side, and also unladen vessels coming 
from the side of Amsterdam and only going to some place within 
the canal, pay for the -part of the canal they traverse after unloading 
or before loading, one-fourth of the canal dues as per tariff. Vessels 
that enter the canal from the Amsterdam side and only pay the 
canal dues to some port within the canal, but still go to sea, are 
to pay the full dues at the North Sea locks, with deduction of the 
amount previously paid. 

‘‘ For every payment the captain will receive a receipt in dupli- 
cate, which is subject to stamp duty on his account if the amount 
exceed ten guilders. The duplicate of the receipt is delivered to 
the harbour-master on leaving the canal. 

‘‘ The following vessels are free :—Government vessels ; foreign 
ships of war, provided they show the requisite distinctives ; foreign 
pilot-boats, if legally admitted as such and numbered ; vessels in 
the service of the custom-house; dredgers, sounding-boats, mud- 
barges, and the like; and also vessels laden with materials for 
engineering purposes, provided the one as well as the other be 
destined for the works of the North Sea, and this be proved by the 
bill of lading ; life-boats. | 

Seagoing vessels entering the harbour at the North Sea pay 
sixteen cents. per 10 m?, according to their tonnage ; vessels that 
have left the harbour, but have to return by reason of any 
danger, need not pay the harbour dues again ; vessels 
blown in, provided they do not discharge or take in cargo 
(ballast and provisions excepted), pay half the harbour dues 
if they do not stay in the harbour above forty-eight hours; 
steamers running on fixed dates between the Netherlands and the 
Netherlands settlements abroad or foreign States, pay half the 
harbour dues if they stay less than twenty-four hours in the 
harbours.”’ 
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CULPABLE NEGLIGENCE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 

Dear Sir,—At this time, when the official enquiries under the new 
Merchant Shipping Act are occupying so much attention, I think 
a little consideration of the following remarks by some of your 
readers will not be a waste of time. Can you kindly afford me space ? 

During the last eight months three steamers have left their 
bones on the west coast of South Africa within a few miles of each 
other. Naturally the subsequent proceedings were watched with 
running to the Cape Colony, 


29 


much interest by many ‘‘ Nauticos 
and personally acquainted with those concerned. 

For myself, having most unwillingly participated some few 
years ago in a similar calamity, I took perhaps more than ordinary 
care to weigh the reports of the inquiries presented to the public, 
and I daresay, like many others, tried to arrive at a conclusion for 
myself, as the courts had already done for the satisfaction of 
Government, and for the edification of the public. 

The result was that I could not be quite clear as to what 
constitutes “culpable negligence,’ or what does not. I should 
. very much like to hear your opinion, and those of other experienced 
men on this subject of ‘‘ nautical justice ” in this respect. 

I will, with your permission, give you a general outline of the 
occurrences. The first case is that ofthe Union Steamship Company’s 
steamer Vamagua, a small steamer employed running between 
Cape Town and Port Nelloth, conveying copper ore to the Cum- 
pany’s mail steamers. This vessel left Cape Town on her last 
voyage at 1 p.m., March 28th, 1876, bound to Port Nolloth with a 
full cargo and twenty-five crew, two passengers—twenty-seven in 
all. She was commanded by a gentleman who had been in the 
vessel on that service the whole time of her commission (viz., three 
years), and had the confidence of the Company as a careful officer. 
The vessel went on shore the next afternoon at 3 p.m., below 
Hondeklip, and became a total wreck. No lives were lost. The 
weather was light, 8.W. wind, and a thick fog. The vessel was 
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steaming 74 knots. The commander was on deck, and personally 
looking after his ship. The coast in that neighbourhood is not as 
all well surveyed. The lead was not used, as the commander did 
not think it would be of any use. The course proved in Court was 
one which ought to have taken him off the land. 

The court found that the commander was very negligent, and, 
taking into consideration that no lives were lost, and his previous 
testimonials, &c., they suspended his certificate for two years, 
taking away his mate’s certificate also. 

The second case is that of the Donald Currie’s colonial mail 
steamer Windsor Castle, a vessel of 8,000 tons, carrying H.M. 
mails, upwards of 250 passengers, a heavy crew, and full cargo 
from Dartmouth, bound to Cape Town. 

This vessel went on shore at Dassen Island, a very well known 
danger, at 2.80 a.m., October 19th, 1876, and became a total 
wreck. She was commanded by a gentleman well known in that 
service, and thoroughly acquainted with the navigation of the 
route. No lives were lost. 

The night was calm, clear, and very fine. The land had been 
seen at 10.30 p.m. of the day preceding the loss, and the bearings 
of a certain headland had been taken, and the vessel was 
apparently running along the land. The commander stated in 
court that his course led him 1} miles clear of danger. He was 
not in personal charge of the deck, but was in his cabin. The 
vessel was steaming full speed. 

In this case the Court thought the commander should have 
verified his position in a more accurate manner, and taking into 
consideration his subsequent behaviour, &c., they suspended his 
certificate for nine months. They also thought the second offiver 
did not keep a sufficiently good look-out, and accordingly suspended 
his certificate for three months. 

The third case is that of Messrs. Temperley, Carter, and Darke’s 
steamer St. Lawrence, 2,200 tons, a hired transport, conveying 
H.M. 2nd Battalion 8rd Buffs, 700 souls all told, from Dublin to 
Cape Town. This vessel went on shore at 3.20 a.m., Novem- 
ber 8th, 1876, on Great Paternoster Rocks, about 30 miles to the 
northward of Dagsen Island, and became a total wreck. She was 
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commanded by a gentleman of large experience in other parts of 
the world, but comparatively unacquainted with the South 
African Coast; the same equally applied to her officers, and, in 
fact, to every one on board. No lives were lost. The weather 
was light, S.8S.W. wind, and very hazy horizon. The sea quite 
smooth. The course proved in Court should have taken the vessel 
18 miles clear of all dangers. On the previous afternoon the 
commander had expressed his intention to some of his passengers 
of stopping to sound at midnight. He was called at midnight, in 
accordance with his orders, but said nothing to the second ofiicer, 
either then or previously, before retiring to rest about stopping to 
sound. Nothing was seen until 3 a.m. (the morning of the wreck), 
two officers being on watch together, viz., first and third, when 
land was seen broad on the port bow. It appeared to the first 
officer to be about 15 miles off. The third officer thought it was 
clouds. The former immediately reported it to the commander, 
who did not come on deck, but told him to call him again at 4 a.m., 
15 minutes afterwards; the chief officer thought the land was 
much too close, and at once turned the vessel's head round from 
her course 8. 4 E. to W. 458., or at right angles, and after looking 
carefully round and a-head to satisfy himself of the ship’s safety, 
called the captain again, telling him what he had done, the chief 
officer then returned to the bridge, and, seeing something a-head, 
at once reversed the engines, but too late, the captain coming up 
just as the vessel struck. 

The Court thought the commander should have come on deck 
immediately the land was reported to him, and that he should not 
have placed trust in the report that the land was fifteen miles off ; 
and, taking into consideration Avs subsequent conduct, they suspend 
his certificate for siz months. 

The Court also thought that the chief officer was not sufficiently 
prompt in action, and found he had committed a grave error of 
judgment in not taking ‘‘ more’’ precautions, accordingly suspends 
his certificate for twelve months. 

The Court also censured the second officer for not waking the 
commander properly ; and the third officer was also censured for 
not keeping a better look-out. 
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I trust these fow remarks will be of use in warning my brother 
labourers in our watery vineyard. And let us ‘‘ watch,” for are 
we not in the hands of the Philistines ? 

Yours, 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
December 28, 1876. 





MARRIAGES ON BOARD SHIP. 
To the Editor of the ** Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—Can you tell me whether a marriage on board ship, when 
performed by the master of the ship, is good at law, or whether 
the issue of such a marriage can be set aside as illegitimate ? 
Also whether, in the event of such a marriage proving unfortunate, 
either party can legally leave the other and marry someone else ? 


Yours faithfully, 
WALTER WALTERS. 


[We shall be much obliged if, before expressing our opinion on 
the above points, some of our correspondents would favour us with 
their opinions and experiences.—Eb. | 





CHINA SEA. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—I beg to inform you of the existence of dangerous shoals 
and reef about 24 to 8 miles westward of ‘‘ Crocodile’’ Rock, 
east coast of Linga (China Sea); they are not marked on my 
chart, or mentioned in the book of directions, therefore I conclude 
they have not been discovered before. 

Sunday, May 14th, 1876, barque Brisbane, of Newcastle, under 
my command, from Singapore bound to New York, wind S8.E., 
at anchor, waiting tide; 1 p.m., got under weigh it being first of 
flood, stood in towards Kintar Island, then tacked off; 1.45 p.m., 
ship grounded, which surprised me, as according to the chart I 
ought to have had 12 or 18 fathoms water; 2.80 p.m., backed off, 
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in turning round to go out the way I came in, ship grounded 
again and remained fast up till 8.30 p.m., when we hove her off 
into 6 fathoms and came to for the night. 

Monday, May 15th, nearly low water, I went and oxamined the 
shoals, found them to extend about 1 mile in a §.E. and N.W. 
direction, depths 2 to 2% fathoms, coarse grey sand; Crocodile 
Rock bearing S.E. by E. } E., about 24 miles distance, and the 
small island at the north end of Kongka island, S.W. } W. there 
is a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms between the shoal and Crocodile Rock, 
there is 6 and 7 fathoms all round the rock, one boat’s length 
from it; I also found a very dangerous reef of coral and sand, 
with Crocodile Rock bearing E. by N., and small island at north 
end of Kongka Island, 8.W. 3 W., by compass. Over the sand 
there is a depth of from 5 to 7 feet; four of the rocks have 2 
to 24 feet of water over them, and two are awash at low water 
The rocks are from 10 to 20 feet in diameter, and about 2 miles 
from Crocodile Rock. The reef lies in a N.N.W. and 8.8.E. 
direction, about # mile in length and 4 cable in breadth; there is 
a clear passage of 7 to 11 fathoms between the reef and Kongka 
Island about 34 miles wide; I sounded right across to within 
20 yards of the shore; the island is steep to. 

Tuesday, May 16th, 10.30 a.m., got under weigh, wind 8.58.E., 
steered N.E., which course took the ship through mid-channel, 
between the shoals and Crocodile Rock in 7 fathoms, depths 
increasing to 11 fathoms at 4 miles distance N.E. of the rock ; 
the soundings on the chart are from 2 to 4 fathoms too much. 


I am, yours truly, 
ROBERT HUDLESTON, 


Master of barque Brisbane. 


KE. I. Dock, London, 4th December, 1876. 
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Recollections of a Sailor. London: Pewtress and Co. 1877. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to the reprint of these 
recollections from the Nautical Magazine. The volume is neatly 
got up, and is published at the modest price of two shillings. 
Many of our readers have expressed themselves as having been 
much interested in the story as it appeared month by month in our 
pages, and this favourable reception has induced the author to 
reproduce it in the form of a cheap little volume. We hope that 
in its new form it will find its way to the bookshelves of the 
majority of our readers. 


THe ALBERT Mepat.—TaHeEe Boarp or Trave, Dec. 29.—The 
Queen has been graciously pleased to confer the Albert Medal of 
the Second Class on Mr. Ernest William Owens, second mate of 
the ship Compadre, of Liverpool. The following is an account of 
the service in respect of which the decoration has been conferred : 
—On the morning of the 28th of August, 1875, the Compadre 
being then off Cape Horn, in a very severe gale, a heavy sea struck 
the ship and washed overboard Duncan M‘Kay, an apprentice, who 
was attending to his duties on deck. Mr. Owens, seeing M‘Kay 
in the sea bleeding and fainting, immediately jumped overboard to 
his assistance, notwithstanding that he was very heavily clothed, 
and had on his oilskins and sea boots. A rope was thrown to 
them from the ship, which Mr. Owens caught with his right hand, 
and wound round M‘Kay’s body, which he was supporting with 
his left hand. His hands, however, were so benumbed with cold 
that he could not make the rope fast, but winding it several times 
round his own wrist he held on to it with all his power. Difficulty 
was experienced in getting them on board, as M‘Kay was quite 
helpless, and both wore oilskins and sea boots, besides heavy 
clothing, which was saturated with water. After several efforts 
they were taken on board, having been in the water about fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








No. Pace. Sussxcr. 
31 | Arzanxtrico—Portugal Discovery of a Bank off. 
82 | Faance—Honfleur Light and Tidal Light. 
33 | Mepirzrrangzan—lItaly—Gallipoli Alteration in Harbour Light. 
34 | Azorngs—St. Michael—Arnel Point Establishment of a Light, 
35 | Bartic Entrance—The Sound—Drogden | Exhibition of Lights. 
‘ Channel—North Rose Shoal 
86 | Norta Sza—Schieswig-Holstein—Munk- | Establishment of Leading Lights. 
marsch Harbour 
87 | Norrn Ssa—Schleswig-Holstein—Hoyer | Establishment of Leading Lights. 
38 | Jaran—Nipon—Tsugar Strait—Siriya Saki | Establishment of a Light. 
39 | Japan—Nipon — Sendai ae ace pet Establishment of a Light. 
slan 
40 | ENGLAND Establishment of Fog-Signals. 
41 | Porrvoat—River Tagus Entrance Sunken Rock in South Channel. 
42 | Enetanp—West Coast—Bardsey Island Intended Establishment of Fog- 
Signal 
43 | Eastern ArcHiPeLaco—Madura Strait Establishment of Lights. 
44 | Easreen ARCHIPELAGO—Bali —North Coast | Establishment of a Light. 
—Port Pabejan 
45 | Bartic—Finland—Hangé Establishment of Lights on Mole. 
46 | Norru Sza—Walcheren Pe Re-establishment of Light. 
oofd 
47 | Exocranp—East Coast—Flamborough Head | Alteration in Fog-Signal. 
48 | Enaianp— West Coast—-St. Tudwall Roads | Establishment of Light and Sale 
uoy. 
49 | EncLanp— West Ooast—North Stack and | Alteration in Fog-Siguals. 
Lundy Island 
50 | Exoraxp—South Coast—Dungeness Alteration in Fog-Signal. 
51 | Java—West End—Princes Channel—First | Intended Establishment of a Light. 


Point 





NAUTICAL 





NOTICES. 


81.—Arbantic Ocean.—Portugal.—Information has been re- 


ceived that Commander Gorringe, of the United States steam sloop 
Gettysburg, has reported the existence of a bank N. 85° W., 
distant 130 miles from Cape St. Vincent. The Gettyshurg, when 
about 150 miles from the strait of Gibraltar found the soundings 
decrease from 2,700 fathoms to 1,600 fathoms in the distance of a 
few miles ; subsequent soundings 5 miles apart gave 900, 500, 
400, and 100 fathoms; eventually a depth of 32 fathoms was 
obtained, and the vessel was anchored. The bank (Gettysburg 
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bank) was found to consist of live pink coral, several specimens of 
which were obtained. Position, lat. 86° 29’ N., long. 11° 33’ W. 

82.—France.—Vorth Coast.—Honfleur.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 149 (August, 1876), two new lights are now 
exhibited at the entrance to Honfleur harbour, viz., a fixed red 
light, and a tidal light. (1.) The jixed red light is exhibited 
throughout the night, from an iron tower painted white, near the 
extremity of the West pier; the light is 83 feet above high water, 
and should be seen about 6 miles. (2.) The tidal light isa fived 
white light, varied by a series of coloured flashes which indicates 
the depth of water in the channel, and is exhibited from a brick 
tower at the end of the East pier; this light is elevated 39 feet 
above high water, and should be seen 9 miles. | 

Note.—The fized white light will only be exhibited when there 
is at least 63 feet water in the channel; each red flash will 
indicate 8 additional feet, and each green flash } of a foot more. 
Thus, the white light varied by two red flashes, followed by one 
green flash, signifies that the depth in the channel is 14 feet. 
Should the white light be varied by one red flash followed by 
three green flashes, the depth in the channel will be 12; feet. 

33.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Italy.—Gallipolii—The red harbour 
light at Gallipoli is discontinued, and in place thereof a light is 
exhibited on the mole head. This new light is a fixed white light, 
exhibited from a tower 16 feet high; the light is elevated 86 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 6 miles. 

84.—AzorEs.—St. Michael.—Arnel point.—A light of the second 
order is now exhibited from a lighthouse on Arnel point, north-east 
coast of 8t. Michael island. The light is a fixed white light, varied 
by a flash every two minutes, elevated 222 feet above the sea, and 
should be visible through an arc of 240°, fromh a distance of 18 
miles. The flashes should be seen 25 miles. The tower is 
Octagonal, and is attached to the keeper’s dwelling. Position, lat. 
87° 49’ 20” N., long. 25° 8’ 80” W. 

85.—Battic Enrrancg.—The Sound.—Drogden Channel.— 
North Rose Shoal.—With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 183 
(August, 1876), two lights are now exhibited from the scaffolding 
of the lighthouse in course of constraction on North Rose shoal, 
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and the boats, from which a fixed white light was shown, have 
been withdrawn. The lights, placed vertically, are jized white 
lights. The upper light is elevated 28 feet, and the lower 21 feet 
above’ the sea. 

86.—NortH Sra.—Schleswig-Holstein.—Munkmarsch Harbour. 
—Two leading lights are established at Munkmarsch harbour, on 
the east side of Sylt island. The lights are fixed white harbour 
hghts, exhibited from wooden structures on the south side of the 
landing pier, and should be seen about 6 miles, through an are of 
90°, between Lister Ley and Wester Ley. 

Note.—The two lights in line will lead to Munkmarsch harbour, 
through the new channel now being formed between the sand 
banks. The southern light will not be exhibited till the comple- 
tion of the channel. Position of northern light, lat. 54° 65’ 10” N., 
long. 8° 21’ 50” EB. 

87.—Schleswig-Holstein.— Hoyer.—Two leading lights are now 
exhibited at Hoyer. The lights are fixed white lights, and should 
be seen 7 miles. The northern light is exhibited from a wooden 
post at Hoyer water-gate, and is visible through an are of 90°. 
The southern light is exhibited from an iron structure at Friedrichen 
Koog, 1,094 yards from the northern light, and will be ‘visible 
through an arc of 120°. 

Note.—These lights will be visible from between Kohlby Ley 
and Naesodde, and, kept in line, will lead through the channel 
from Hoyer deep to Hoyer water-gate. Position of northern light, 
lat. 54° 57’ 80" N., long. 8° 41’ 10” E.. 

88.—Japan.—Nipon.—Tsugar Strait.—Siriya Saki.—A light of 
the second order is now exhibited from a lighthouse on Siriya saki, 
north-east point‘of Nipon island. The light is a fixed white light, 
visible from between the bearings of N. 3 E. through west and 
south to N.E. by E.; it is elevated 150 feet above the sea, and 
should be seen 18 miles. The tower, 94 feet high, is circular, and 
painted white. Position, lat. 41° 26’ 10” N., long. 141° 29’ 25” E. 

Nots.—Rattler rock (awash at low water) bears N. 61° E., 
about 1} miles from Siriya saki lighthouse. 

89, — Japan. — Nipon.—Sendat Bay.—Kingkasan Island.—A 
light of the first order is now exhibited from a lighthouse on the 
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east side of Kingkasan (Kingwasan) island, east point of Sendai 
bay. The light is a fixed white light, visible from between the 
bearings of 8. by W. through west and north to N.E.4E.; it is 
elevated 178 feet above the sea, and should be seen 19 miles. 
The tower, built of granite, is 28 feet high and circular. Position, 
lat. 88° 19’ 0” N., long. 141° 86’ 0” E. 

40.—ENGLAND.—With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 202 
(October, 1876), on the intended establishment of fog-signals on 
the coast of England, the following have been established, viz. :— 

(1.) East Coast. —Farn Islands.—Longstone Lighthouse.—Two 
blasts in quick succession every two minutes. 7 

(2.) South Coast.—Start Point Lighthouse.—One blast every 
three minutes. 

(3.) West Coast.—Skerries Lighthouse.—One blast every three 
minutes. 

(4.) West Coast.—St. Anne Lighthouse, Milford Haven.—One 
blast every three minutes. 

41.—Portucat.—River Tagus Entrance.—Information has been 
received of the British steam vessel Woodham having foundered in 
the south channel of the river Tagus. The wreck is reported to 
lie on the northern edge of South Cachopo shoal, on the following 
marks, viz.:—At night: Cape Roca within Cascaes; and Belem 
light in line with Bugio light. By day: Cape Roca between 
Almagneira and Santo Antonio; and the Adjuda palace in line 
with fort Bugio. The wreck, the masts of which have been washed 
away, would be buoyed as soon as possible. 

Caution.—The position of the wreck must be considered ap- 
proximate, the vessel having been washed eastward by the gales 
since she foundered. _ | 

42.—Enotann.— West Coast.—Bardsey Island.—In the month 
of March a fog-horn will be established on this island, which will 
give one blast every five minutes. 

48.— Mapovra Strait.—Jara.— East End.—From a French 
notice we learn that the following lights are now exhibited on the 
Java coast in Madara strait :— : 

(1.) Probolingo.—A fixed red light, exhibited from an iron-post. 
Position, lat. 7° 44’ 8., long. 118° 12’ E. 
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(2.) Passarouany (Pasurun) Port.—A fixed red light, exhibited 
from a lamp-post. Position, lat. 7° 87’ 8., long. 112° 55’ E. 

(3.) Bezoeki Harbour.—A fixed white light, exhibited from an 
iron-post. Position, lat. 7° 48’ 8., long. 118° 40’ E. 

(4.) Panaruekan.—A fixed red light, exhibited from an iron-post. 
Position, lat. 7° 48’ 8., long. 118° 56’ E. 

Meinders Droogte Coral Bank.—A lighthouse is in the course of 
construction on the Meinders Droogte bank, from which, when 
completed, a fixed white light of the fourth order will be exhibited, 
elevated 56 feet above the sea, and it should be seon 12 miles. 

44.—Bau1.— North Coast.—Port Pabejan (Sangsit).—A French 
notice informs us that a fixed red light is now exhibited from 
a lamp-post at this place. Position, lat. 8° 5’ 8., long. 115° 
7 E. 

45.—Baxtic.—Finland.—Hangié.—Two lights are exhibited on 
the mole, now in the course of construction, at Hango, viz. :—A 
fixed green light on the head of the mole, elevated 20 feet above 
high water. A fixed white light on the reef at the north end of the 
mole, elevated 46 feet above high water. 

46.—NortH Sra, — Walcheren Island. — Oosterhoofd. — With 
reference to Nautical Notice, No. 204 (October, 1876), on the dis- 
continuance of the light at Oosterhoofd, the light is again exhibited. 
It is a red light, elevated 33 feet above high water, and should be 
seen 4 miles. 

47.—EnGLanD.—LEast Coast.—F lamborough Head.—The signal- 
gun which, in foggy weather, has hitherto been fired every quarter 
of an hour, willin future be fired every ten minutes throughout the 
continuance of the fog. 

48.—Enoianp.— West Coast.—St. Tudwall Roads.—The light- 
house in course of construction on West island, St. Tudwall roads, 
being now in a forward state, a light will be exhibited from it 
early in this month. The light will be a fized light for eight seconds’ 
duration, followed by an eclipse of two seconds. The light will 
show white between the bearings of 8. by W. (through east) and 
N. by E.; red between N. by E. and N.W.; white between N.W. 
and S.W. by W. 4 W., and red from 8.W. by W. 3 W. to 8. by W. 
The light is elevated 151 feet above high water. There will also 
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be an auxiliary red light shown from a window 16 feet below the 
principal light, visible through an arc of 15°, showing over 
Carreg-y-Trai on a bearing of W. by N. to W. 78. nearly. A 
bell-buoy, painted black and whiie in vertical stripes, will be placed 
2 cables H.S.E. of Currag-y-Trai. 
_ 49.—Enetanp.— West Coast.— North Stack and Lundy Island. 
—The fog-signal guns which have hitherto been fired every quarter 
of an hour, will, in future, be fired every ten minutes during the 
continuance of fog. 

50.—Encianp.—South Coast.—Dungeness.—The fog-trumpet 
that hitherto gave one blast every minute, will, in future, give éwo 
blasts in quick succession every two minutes during the continuance 
of fog. 

51.—Java.— West End.—First Point.—A lighthouse is con- 
structed on First point (northward of Java head, and at the 
entrance of Princes channel) from which a light of the first order 
was expected to be exhibited at this date. The light is a revolving 
light showing two flashes every minute, elevated 315 feet above 
high water, and should be seen 25 miles. The lighthouse is 
white. Position, lat. 6° 44’ N., long, 105° 18’ 40” E. 


Hyproarapuio Notices PusBuisHED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


No. 83.—Bay of Bengal. Rangoon River. Description and Direc- 
tions adapted to the recent survey. By Navigating Lieutenant 
F. W. Jarrad, R.N. From a notice published by the Indian 
Government, Calcutta, 1876. 


Mergui Archipelago. Information relating to, and direc- 
tions for, navigating between Mergui harbour and Jankseylon 
island. By Commander A. D. Taylor, late I.N. From a 
notice published by the Indian Government, Calcutta, 1876. 


No. 84.—Salanga or Junkseylon island to Papsa strait and adjacent 
islands. Derived principally from the Remark-book of A. 
Richelieu, commanding the Siamese gun-boat Coronation, 
and extracted from a notice published by the Indian Govern- 
ment, Calcutta, 1876. 
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No. 35.—West Indies. Jamaica, South coast. Description between 
Milk river and Parattee or Sand Hill point. Lieutenant 
T. F. Pullen, R.N., Admiralty Surveyor. 

No. 86.—Pacific ocean, Fiji islands. Information relating to Sava 
harbour, Veti Levu ; and Savu Savu bay, Vanna Levu. From 


reports and surveys of Lieutenant L. 8. Dawson and W. V. 
Moore, H.M.S. Alacrity, 1876. 


CHarts, déc., lately Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admi- 
ralty, and sold by the Agent, J. D. Putter, 81, Poultry, and 
11, King Street, Tower Hill. 


No. Scale. as. 4. 
17657 m=80 ~~ Fiji Islands:—Nukulau Island to 
Namuka Island, including Lauthala, 
Suva, and Namuka Bays... aaah oe 
660 m=42 #£Newfoundland :—St. Genevieve Bay 
791 m=1:0 West Indies :—St. Vincent Island... 1 
1066 m = 2:0 Australia, South Coast : — Venus 
Harbour ... ae sits « 1 0 


Imports oF Sprmrits into Costa Rica ProuwrwireD.—Boarp or 
Trapt, Dec. 18.—The Board of Trade have received from the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at San José, Custa Rica, reporting that a decree 
was published in the Official Gazette of the 7th Uctober last, pro- 
hibiting the importation of all spirituous liquors. The dates fixed 
for the operation of the decree are the 22nd October for importa- 
tions from the Pacific Coast, the 22nd of November for those from 
other ports of America, and the 4th January next for those from 
Europe. 
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OrriciaL INQUIRIES. 





Name of Port of Nature of 

Vessel. Registry. Casualty. 
Beecher Stowe |S. Shields ...\Stranded 
Brazilian ...\Newcastle ...| Ditto 
Cawdor Castle |Glasgow Ditto 
Clairellen _...|London Ditto 
Corsewall ...,Glasgow Ditto 
Cobra ? |Newcastle, 2 ss 
Rapid... $| N.8.W.$ [Collision 
Dhoolia... ...|/Hull 
Elf (s.s.) .-|Hull cos 
Lion... __...| London ; Collision 
Emily Ann ...\Balmain _.,.|Stranded 
Ethel ..,_...|London 
Fairy ..-|Hull is 
Darlington ...{London } ceteten 


Florence Irving Sydney 
Genoa (s.8.) ...|London 





... Stranded 


risa } Cape Town...|Collision 
Hero of the Nile|London ... (Stranded 
Industry __ ...\Sydney Ditto 
Isabel ...|Liverpool ...; Ditto 
Liberator ay oad Ditto 
Lord North-|Liverpool Ditto 
brook 
Marengo Ditto ...| Ditto 
Maria Ysasi...|Melbourne ...| Ditto : 
Medusa... ....\CharlotteAbandoned ... 
Town, P.E.I. 
M. M. Jones ....\Newport _...|Stranded 
Oreti ...  ...|Wellington, Ditto 
N.Z. 
Rescue ..._ ...|London Ditto 
Salacia ..._ ...|/Melbourne .,.;Abandoned ... 
Solent... ...|(London _ ...|Stranded 





Judgment of Court. 





..|Master’s certificate suspended 


for nine months. 
Ditto, for eight months. 


..(Pilot in charge dismissed. 
..| Master exonerated. 
..|Certificates returned. 


Master of Rapid censured. 


....Abandoned ...|Master exonerated; chief en- 


gineer’s certificate cancel- 
led. 

Certificate of master of Elf 
suspended for’ twelve 
months. 


...|Master exonerated. 
....Abandoned ...| Master exonerated. 
Certificate of master of Fairy 


suspended for seven months. 


...|Master exonerated. 
...(Foundered ...|Vessel disabled, master, mate, 


and four of crew lost. 

Both vessels in fault, but not 
sufficient to deprive masters 
of their certificates. 


..{Casualty attributable to im- 


perfect charts of West Coast 
of Australia. 


...| Master exonerated. 
..| Master exonerated. 
..( Master 


exonerated ; mate 


censured. 


..| Master's certificate suspended 


for six months. 


..{lst mate reprimanded. 
..|Master and mate exonerated. 


Abandonment justifiable. 


..|Vessel lost through stress of 


weather. 


..|Master censured, and ordered 


to pay costs. 


..|Master’s certificate suspended 


fur six months. 
Master exonerated, but to pay 
costs. 


..|Master and lst mate severely 


reprimanded. 


Spee Ss Game! 1 tee ef mea, 
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OrriciaL Inquirnrmes—Continued. 


Name of Port of Nature of 
Vessel. Registry. Casualty. Judgmentiot Vourt. 

St. Lawrence...\Londou _...|Stranded_...|Master’s certificate suspended 
for six, lst mate’s for twelve 
months; 2nd and 8rd mates 
censured. 

Thermuthis ...\Brixham ...| Ditto  .../Master’s certificate cancelled. 

Theseus ... sais eis Ditto .. |No evidence, master and mate 
drowned. 

Vesper .,. ...|Montrose ...;| Ditto  ...|Master’s certificate suspended 
for six months. 

Volunteer ...|Berwick ...| Ditto .../Careless navigation. Master 

to pay costs (£20). 

William sydney  ...| Ditto  ...|/Master exonerated. 

ee and! Ditto  ...|Abandoned...|Master exonerated. 

Windsor Castle[London _.../Stranded_...|Master’s certificate suspended 
for nine, and 2nd mate’s for 
three months. 

Woodham ...| Ditto __...|/Abandoned...|Cargo shifted; master ex- 
onerated. : 

Zealot... ...|Liverpool .,./Stranded .../Certificate suspended for six 
months. 





QuaRaNTINE Notice.—Boarp or Trapg, Jan. 8th.—The Board 
of Trade have received, through the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, 
reporting that the Spanish authorities have declared the ports of 
Savannah, United States, and Rio Janeiro clean from the 16th of 
September last. 


TuRKEY.—PROHIBITION OF GRAIN Exports.—Boakp oF TRADE, 
Jan. 11.—The Board of Trade have received from the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a despatch from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople reporting the prohibition of the export of 
grain and cattle from the Vilayet of the Danube, and of grain from 
the ports of Trebizonde, Samsoun, and Kerasund. 


Persia. — Export or Grain Prouisrrep. — Boarp or TRADE, 
Jan. 4.—The Board of Trade have received from the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister 
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at Teheran reporting that, in consequence of an apprehended 
scarcity, the exportation of grain from Bushire and the ports in 
the Persian Gulf has been for the present prohibited. 


OrrictaL NoricE.—InstRkuctions To SurvEyors.—Deck CarGo 
Spaces.—On and after the lst January, 1877, the surveyors are 
not to measure any deck cargo spaces. All applicants for the 
measurement of such spaces should be referred to the Collector of 
Customs of the Port.—Epwarp Stanuorre, Secretary; Tomas 
Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—Board of Trade, Marine Department, 
December, 1876. 


Exports oF CEREALS FROM ERZEROUM PROHIBITED.—BOARD OF 
TrapE, Dec. 18.—The Board of Trade have received from the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a copy of a note addressed 
by the Turkish Foreign Minister to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, stating that the Sublime Porte has decided to 
prohibit, until further notice, the exportation of cereals from the 
Province of Erzeroum. The Provincial Authorities will fix the 
date on which the prohibition is to come into force. An exception 
will be made in favour of contracts effected previous to the pro- 
hibition, and a period of one month will be allowed to merchants 
to produce and obtain the official visé to such contracts. 


Imports INTO PortuGAL.—BoarpD or TrapeE, Jan. 1, 1877.—The 
Board of Trade have received from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a copy of a decree of the Portuguese Government, 
abolishing certificates of origin for goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and certain other countries. The following is a trans- 
lation of the articles of the decree :—‘‘ Art. 1. Certificates of origin 
with reference to merchandise imported directly from France, and 
also directly from any countries to which the Table B of the Treaty 
of July 11, 1866, has already been, or may hereafter be, extended 
are hereby dispensed with. Art. 2. Certificates of origin are like- 
wise dispensed with in regard to merchandise imported indirectly 
from any of the countries mentioned in the foregoing article, pro- 
vided the origin thereof is stated in the special column of the 
manifest, the form of which is annexed to the Consular regulations, 
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and provided such statement shall be signed by the proper Consul, 
in order to certify to the trath of the same.” 


Instructions To Examiners.—Cases occur of persons who 
suffer from what is termed colour blindness, t.e., from an inability 
to distinguish certain colours. The Board of Trade have, therefore, 
decided that all candidates for examination for Masters’ or Mates’ 
Certificates shall pass a test examination as to their ability to dis- 
tinguish the following colours, which enter largely into the 
combinations of signals by day and night used at sea; namely, ° 
black, white, red, green, yellow, and blue. The Examiners will 
be furnished with cards and glasses of these several colours, and 
before proceeding to the regular examination of the candidate they 
must satisfy themselves that he is able to distinguish correctly 
each of the colours referred to. In the event of his failing to do 
80, in even one of these colours, the Examiner must decline to 
proceed to the regular examination, and must forward to this 
Board a special report of the case. The Board have been led to 
this decision because of the serious conseqnences which might 
arise from an officer of any vessel being unable to distinguish the 
colours of the lights and flags which are carried by vessels.— 
Epwarp Sranworpr, Secretary ; Toomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 


OrricraL Notice.—Instguctions To SUPERINTENDENTS.—D&cK 
Cargo Spraces.—Foreian-Goina S§Suips.— Superintendents are 
informed that on and after the 1st January, 1877, they should 
demand from owners, masters, or agents who attend at the Mer- 
cantile Marine Office to engage their crews for foreign-going ships, 
the Form ‘‘ Surveys 1044,” which contains a statement of the 
amount of deck cargo space on which dues are payable for the 
outward voyage ; and when owners, masters, or agents attend to 
discharge their crews, the Superintendent should demand the 
Form Surveys 104, which contains a similar statement of dues 
payable for deck cargo space on the homeward voyage. No fee 
is to be charged for the Form Surveys 104 a “‘ outwards.” A fee 
of 10s. is to be charged and brought to account for every Form 
Surveys 104 ‘‘inwards.”” In any case in which the Form Surveys 
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104 or 104 a is not forthcoming, the Superintendent should obtain 
a statement on Form 104) from the owner, agent, or master, to 
the effect that no timber stores or other goods were carried on 
deck or in spaces not included in the tonnage.—Epwarp StTanHopE, 
Secretary ; Taomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—Board of Trade, 
Marine Department, December, 1876. 


OrriciaL Notice.—Dscx Carco Spaces.—Foreicn-Gome Sup. 
—(Col. 1), Name, port of registry, and official number of ship : 
tonnage: (col. 2), gross ;(col.8),register ;(col.4),voyage . 
This is to certify :—1. That no timber, stores, or other goods have 
been carried during the voyage just ended in any uncovered space 
upon deck, or in any covered space not included in the contents 
forming the ship’s registered tonnage, as shown in column 3 above. 
2. That no timber, stores, or other goods will be carried from the 
United Kingdom during the voyage about to be commenced in 
any uncovered space upon deck, or in any covered space not 
included in the ship's registered tonnage, as shown in column 8 
above.—Note.—Obliterate paragraph 1 or 2, as the case may be. 
Dated at this 18> s: Scereaace (State whether owner, 
agent, or master. )— Witness ......... , Superintendent.— Note.—One 
of these forms is to be filled up and handed to the Superintendent 
on the engagement and discharge of a crew when the Form 
Surveys 104, or the Form Surveys 104a, is not produced.— 
Tomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—Board of Trade, Marine De- 
partment, December, 1876. 


OrrictaL Noticr.—MEmoranpuM.—CertTIFicaTE OF Deck Carco 
Tonnace.—Forgien-corng Sar Inwarps.—Mezrcuant SHIPPING 
Act, 1876.—Note:—This memorandum, made by an officer of 
Customs on boarding the ship on her arrival, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, is to be produced by the master of the ship when dues 
are demanded, and when paying off his crew at the Mercantile 
Marine Office: Name of ship and official number, and port of 
registry, ; Sail or steam, ; Owners, ; Where from, 

Register tonnage on certificate of registry tons. 
Register tonnage of deck cargo space tons. I hereby certify 
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that on the day of 187 , I inspected this ship as to the 
space oocupied by deck cargo on this voyage, and find the register 
tonnage of such space, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, to be as above, namely tons, 
and I have entered a note of the fact in the official log. Dated 
at , this day of 18 .  ...........-, Officer of Customs 
appointed to measure such space.—Note 1.—This document, 
when complete, is to be delivered to the master, whu is to produce 
it, with the certificate of registry of the ship, when any dues 
chargeable on the tonnage of the ship are demanded. The penalty 
on failure of its production is set forth in Section 28 of the Act. 
2.—It is also to be produced to the Superintendent of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Office, when the crew are paid off, and a fee of 10s. ia 
to be paid for it.—THomas Gray, Assistant Secretary.—Board of 
Trade, Marine Department, December, 1876. 


OrFiciaL Norice.—DEcCLARATION AND CERTIFICATE.—TONNAGE 
oF Space OccuPreD BY Deck Carco.—ForEIGN-GoInc OuTWARDS.— 
Mercuant Sarerine Act, 1876.—WNote :—This declaration is to be 
filled in by the owner, agent, or master of the ship carrying deck 
cargo when payment of light dues is tendered to a collector of Customs 
on an outward voyage : (Col. 1), Name of ship, official number, and 
port of registry, ; (col. 2), sail or steam, ; (col, 8), nett 
register tonnage as stated in the certificate of registry; (col. 4), 
where bound to .—To the collector of Customs at the 
above port. I hereby declare that the ship named in column 1 
above, and bound to the place or places named in column 4 above, 
will have deck cargo on board, and that the space occupied by the 
said deck cargo will not exceed cubic feet in contents, which, 
at 100 cubic feet to the register ton, gives register tons as the 
space about to be occupied by deck cargo. On the faith of my 
intention, as stated in this solemn declaration, I ask you to receive 
payment of light dues on the amount of tons named—viz., 
register tons of deck cargo space.—Dated at , this 18 . 
SiindsSanesns (State whether owner, agent, or master).—Signed in 
the presence of ............, Collector.—Certificate :—This is to 
certify that the person above-named has paid light dues on the 
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amount of deck cargo space above-named.—Dated at the Custom 
House at , this day of , 18 .  ....s02000ee, Collector. 
—Take Notice.—Note. (1) The above declaration and certificate 
are accepted by the Board of Trade for the outward voyage above- 
stated in lieu of a certificate of measurement issued under the 28rd 
Section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. (2) This document, 
when completed, is to be delivered to the master, owner, or agent, 
with the receipt for light dues. He is to produce it with the 
certificate of registry of the ship when any other fees or dues are 
demanded. The penalty on failure of production is set forth in 
Section 23 of the Act. (8) It is to be understood that this certifi- 
cate of payment of dues, which is issued with the sole object of . 
facilitating the shipowners’ compliance with the provisions of 
Section 23 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, is in no way to be 
regarded as a certificate that the ship is fit to carry any deck cargo 
whatever. (4) The question of unseaworthiness from over or 
improper loading may or may not arise in this case, but, if it does 
arise, the Board of Trade and their surveyors will deal with the 
case upon its merits, and entirely unprejudiced by the existence of 
this certificate of payment of dues.—THomas Gray, Assistant- 
Secretary.—Board of Trade, Marine Department, December, 1876. 
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THE SHIPMASTERS’ SOCIETY. 


Tx HIS Society is, we are glad to state, gaining strength 
. daily. There are plenty of signs that it will soon be 
ZR able to take a position as one of the well-established 
and flourishing institutions of the country. Since our 
last notice we learn that the Committee of Lioyd’s, Messrs. H. R. 
Green and Co., Messrs. Donald Currie and Co., Messrs. Temperley, 
Carter, and Darke, Mr. Bayley of the P. and O., and Mr. Bullivant, 
have agreed to help the Society with both money and advice. 
Members are steadily joining, and numerous master mariners find 
their way during the day to the convenient rooms in Jeffrey’s 
Square. 

Already many friends have been found to assist in furnishing 
the rooms in an appropriate manner, and amongst others we may 
. mention the Admiralty, who have presented the Society with all 
their charts and hydrographic publications, including wind, cur- 
rent, and ice charts; the Board of Trade, who have sent all their 
notices ; and the Trinity House, who, as well as other maritime 
bodies, send all their notices to mariners; Sir William Thomson 
has also sent one of his compasses. 

A matter now under consideration of the Committee is to 
arrange for papers on maritime subjects being read and discussed, 
and if they can steer clear of the men with crotchets, this may be 
developed into a most important feature of the Society. 

Captain Talbot Peterson, one of the chief promoters of the 
Society, is an indefatigable worker, and now he has enlisted the 
aid of Mr. Donald Currie and other gentlemen of note, he may 
fairly expect that the Society will attain that position which he 
and his fellow-workers on the Committee so ardently desire for it. 
It is well to note that these gentlemen are all working in the most 
disinterested manner, their sole end and aim being to establish a 
Society which shall tend to elevate and improve the profession of 
the master mariner. 
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LOSS OF PROPERTY REGARDED AS THE RESULT OF 
GOVERNMENT SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES. 





> from the well intentioned and the emotional, on 
account of our believing and maintaining, for a series 
of years, that the best way to prevent loss of life and property at 
sea is to treat shipowners as other men in this country are treated, 
viz. :—as honest and reasonable beings, unless they are proved to 
be rogues: to accept what is as a rule the fact, that a shipowner 
will, as a matter of course, care for his ships and his sailors; but 
to punish him heavily, if by his misconduct or culpable negligence 
he causes or contributes to the injury or death of his fellow man. 
Hold him responsible, and punish him if his doings are evil. Our 
opponents on the other hand, rely on the framing of minute rules 
by the State, and the enforcing of them when made by State 
-Officials, at the cost of the taxpayer. 

The demon, modern radicalism, would stifle individual character 
and energy, and by the line and rule of its own inefficiency and 
ignorance would ultimately destroy all independence, 

VOL, XLVI. Q 
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In an article in our volume for 1872, we brought forward by 
way of illustrating our point, the complete system of survey of 
ships as practised in the United States, and we then used the fol- 
lowing words with respect to it, and its evil consequences :—. 
‘¢ When an explosion happens in the United States, the owner has 
to prove, not that his ship was properly worked, manned, found, 
and navigated ; not that her boilers were properly managed by 
competent persons ; not that he took every means to ensure con- 
tinued efficiency in all respects ; not that the casualty arose from 
causes over which he and his servants could have no control: he 
has to prove none of these things: but he has to prove that his 
ship had complied with regulations and had been surveyed, and 
having proved this he is held harmless of the consequences.” This 
being so, we went on to say, ‘‘can any sane man doubt that we 
are right in saying that the system of State interference™ directly 
encourages, even if it does not directly cause, the very disasters it 
is meant to prevent.” 

‘The system is bad, but it is complete and logical. It is cer- 
tainly logical after the State has interfered with, and dictated to 
the individual, that the individual should be held blameless in the 
end. It would never do to interfere with him in his business, and 
then ignore thatinterference. One of two courses must be adopted : 
either dictate, and inspect, and survey, and watch and spy ; and 
then hold the owner harmless ever afterwards ; or do not dictate, 
do not watch, do not spy, but say honestly ‘owner you are 
responsible.’ In the one case the energy of the owner may be 
directed towards the doing as little as is possible to get a certificate ; 
and in the other case the energy of the owner will be directed to 
keeping his ship efficient.” What we have said over and over 
again, and what we must continue to say is this, ‘‘ Do not require 
a shipowner to prove merely that his ship has been surveyed, for 
that is easily done, and means nothing when it is done; but do re- 
quire him to prove that he has taken all reasonable care in effecting 
and maintaining her sufficiency and seaworthiness ; this latter re- 
quires continued care and intelligent supervision on his part and on 
the part of his servants.” 


# (i.e., by way of preliminary surveys and certificates.—Eb.) 
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‘‘ We are not amongst those who believe that interference* is 
the best way to provide for safety ; we even go further, and say 
that it is the best way to ensure danger, if and when it is carried 
out logically, and is accompanied by indemnity to owners.”’ 

The above remarks were written in the year 1872; that is to 
say, the year before ‘‘ Our Seamen, an Appeal,” was published by 
Mr. Plimsoll. They show that we, in common with others, had 
been striving to ensure the safety of the seamen by means strictly 
normal, and practically sound, before the recent agitation was set 
on foot. That those views were sound may be gathered from the 
report of the Royal Commissioners on Unseaworthy Ships, which 
was published two years afterwards, for it reiterated and onforced 
those views, not, it is true, in the language we used in 1872, but 
in principle. On the other hand, between the year 1872+ and 
the year 1877, these principles have been the subject of much 
criticism. They have formed the subject of letters and leaders in 
the public press, and of very hostile criticism, both inside and 
outside the Legislature; they have, however, never been success- 
fully combated, never proved to be unsound, never even been 
shaken, and, strange to say, in this very year 1877, their truth 
is once again most forcibly and practically proclaimed. This time 
by one of the judges of the land. 

If our readers will refer to the Parliamentary Paper No. C. 
1405, presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, they will find an important correspondence on the 
subject of the preliminary survey of, and the granting certificates 
to, grain-laden ships. Letter No. 5, there printed, is from 
Mr. Plimsoll to the Right Hon. the President of the Board of 


Trade, and is as follows :— 
‘¢ Oster-ode-aur-Hartz, 


‘* October 11th, 1875. 
‘¢ Dear Sir,—I heard with great concern, in the north, that no 
instructions or authority had been issued to our Consuls (with 





* (i.e., preliminary interference by regulation and State survey and 
certificates.— Ep.) 
+ (It was in the early part of the year 1871 that an article appeared in 
our pages by another writer.—Eb.) 
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the notification of the enactment, 7.¢., grain cargoes), to employ 
any outdoor assistants to see that the law was observed, and my 
informant added, that without such aid he found the law would 
be only partially observed, as it was impossible for the Consuls 
(in many cases) personally to inspect the loading of the ships. 
Shipping, he added, was only a part of his duty. His presence 
was necessary in his office most of the day to attend to people 
who came on business, and, under these circumstances, I venture 
to bring this important matter under your notice, as I do not think 
that you personally have any wish that the intention of Par- 
liament should be frustrated. | 
“Tam, &c., 
‘* (Signed) SaMUEL PuImsou..”’ 


That letter is very temperate, and, from the point of view 
taken by Mr. Plimsoll, is a very proper, seasonable, reason- 
able, and good letter. But it serves to show, not that the 
President of the Board of Trade was not doing his duty, but 
that Mr. Plimsoll himself had wholly misunderstood the intention 
of the Legislature, that is if that intention be correctly embodied 
in the clause passed by the Legislature. The clause gave no 
intimation that grain-laden ships were to be surveyed by officers 
appointed and paid by the British Government in foreign ports of 
loading, and, moreover, the Legislature had voted no money for 
the purpose, which alone, one would think, clearly demonstrated 
that whatever the then intention of the Legislature might have 
been meant to be, it certainly could not have been appointment 
and payment by the British taxpayer of foreign surveyors in 
foreign ports of loading. 

Letter No. 6 in the series is the reply of the Board of Trade, 
and is as follows :— 


‘‘ Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 
‘¢ October 19th, 1875. 

‘¢ Sir,—I am directed by the Board of Trade to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 11th inst., calling attention to the 
necessity for employment of out-door assistants by Consuls, to see 
that the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1875, as regards 
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grain cargoes on board British ships, are duly complied with in 
foreign ports; and in reply I am to inform you that the Act 
enables no such authority to be given to Consuls,—I am, &c.”’ 

This letter, which it would appear is quite sound since the 
Legislature had then neither authorised the interference nor voted 
the money for it, naturally enough did not satisfy Mr. Plimsoll ; 
indeed, it is evident that no one who is not of a sanguine tem- 
perament would believe that it could do so, seeing that the be 
all and end all of the remedies of the hon. gentleman is a 
preliminary compulsory suryey and a system of certificates. 
Accordingly, we find him writing again, and his next letter will 
be found in No. 7 in the series. ‘‘Mr. Plimsoll to the Earl 
of Derby.” A great part of that letter is of no effect, because 
Mr. Plimsoll, with that inaccuracy which has characterised 
so much that he has said and written on the subject of 
ships, shipowners, and seamen, misquoted the Act, and then 
argued his case on his own misquotation; but the sum and 
substance of the important part may be shortly stated, that he 
wished the Secretary of State to adopt the New York rules for 
grain-cargo ships, and to authorise Consuls to depute someone to 
inspect the loading of them abroad, and to pay the sum of 
£2 for each ship inspected. The Earl of Derby sent the letter to 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, and on the 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1875 (letter No. 11 in the series) the Board of Trade, who 
appear to have completely altered their views since the 19th 
October, 1875, wrote to Mr. Plimsoll, correcting his misquotation 
of the statute and the fallacies he had built upon it, and sending 
him copies of instructions just issued to Her Majesty’s Consuls. 

These instructions effected all that Mr. Plimsoll required in 
the way of employing out-door assistance and spending the public 
money for the purpose; but they did not instruct the Consuls to 
enforce the New York rules. 

It would, we think, be a novelty in administration and policy to 
see the British taxpayer finding money to enable British Consuls 
to enforce New York rules in a German or Russian port; probably 
the German or Russian Government might have some objections. 

From the 20th November, 1875, down to the month of December, 
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1876, a staff of surveyors have inspected grain loading of British 
ships in certain foreign ports. Those surveyors are, we suppose, 
acting on no uniform code of rules; but taking the result of the 
Woodham inquiry for our guide, it seems that each ship is governed 
by the practice of the port, and passed and certified accordingly. 
Whether the result is satisfactory as having reduced the number 
of casualties to grain ships we are unable to say, as we are totally 
without the necessary statistics. All we know is that the shipping 
reports show that it has not stopped either casualties or wrecks. 
The point, however, to which we are arriving is the decision of the 
learned Judge of the new Wreck Court, held to inquire into the 
loss of the steamship Woodham, a grain-laden ship sailing from 
Odessa. That judgment contains the following passages :— 

“The Woodham was an iron screw steamship of 1,340 tons 
gross and 1,024 tons net register, and she had two engines of 
99 horse-power combined. She was built at Hartlepool in the’ 
year 1869, by Messrs. Denton, Gray, and Company. In the year 
1874 she was lengthened about 40 feet, and was then 251 feet 
long, with 80 feet extreme breadth. At this time she came into 
the possession of her present owners, of whom Mr. Pembroke, of 
8, Austin Friars, London, is the principal and managing owner. 

‘‘ The measures taken to prevent the cargo from shifting were 
as follows:—In the between decks there were permanent shifting 
boards extending from deck to deck. The boards were supported 
on the starboard side by iron stanchions running down the middle 
of the vessel fore and aft and forming part of her permanent con- 
struction. They were supported on the port side by upright 
wooden stanchions cleated and wedged at the top and bottom, 
which were secured in their places by shores from the sides of the 
ship. In the lower holds the shifting boards were constructed in 
the same way, but instead of going from the main deck to the 
bottom of the vessel, they were only six planks deep, and the planks 
were prevented from falling down by what I will call half stan- 
chions underneath nailed to the upright midship wooden stanchions. 
The planks of which the shifting boards were composed were three 
inches thick and about nine inches deep, so that the total depth of the 
shifting boards in the lower holds was 54 inches, or about 4 feet 6. 
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‘¢ Ags I have said, the vessel left Odessa on the 14th of November 
last, her cargo consisting of from 1,400 to 1,500 tons of grain, 
distributed as I have just mentioned. At that time she drew 
19 feet forward and 19 feet 6 aft. She had a crew af 22 hands all 
told. 

‘‘Qn the voyage from Odessa to Constantinople they had fine | 
weather, and the opportunity was taken to make a number of bags, 
into which a considerable portion of this loose grain in the ’tween 
‘decks of the forehold was put, and, as I understand it, that which 
was not put into bags was heaped up against the bulkhead, and a 
kind of temporary bulkhead was made with the full sacks piled 
one on the top of another to keep the grain in its place. On 
leaving Odessa the vessel had 160 tons of coal in her. She took 
from 27 to 28 tons to reach Constantinople, and having there 
shipped 25 tons more of coal she proceeded on her voyage to Malta. 

‘On the way to Malta she met with strong head winds, so that 
the voyage took eight days to perform. The engineer has told us 
that ordinarily they consumed 18 tons of coal a day. If s0, con- 
sidering that she was under steam for only about nine days, the 
160 tons which she had on board at Odessa and the 25 tons taken 
in at Constantinople, ought to have lasted her well to Malta; but, 
however this may be, two days before her arrival at Malta, the 
coals began to get low, and accordingly all the spare wood about 
the decks was used for the purpose of keeping the fires a-light, 
and on the day before reaching Malta it was found necessary to 
open the sliding-doors which separated the engine-room from the 
Jower mainhold and to use a portion of the cargo for the purpose 
of keeping the fires going. We are told that something like 
25 quarters were thus consumed. 

‘‘ Before they reached Malta, the bottom of the port boiler had 
begun to leak badly, and the tubes of the starboard boiler were 
also leaking. Accordingly, on her arrival at Malta, the port boiler 
was caulked at the bottom and the tubes were oxpanded. Grain 
also was taken from the ’tween decks over the forehold and put 
into the tween decks of the mainhold, to supply the place of that 
which had been taken from the lower mainkold to keep the fires 


going. 
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‘‘ They again took in coals at Malta, and, after staying there 
for about two and a half days, they proceeded on their voyage to 
Gibraltar. Before, however, they reached Gibraltar, the back end 
of ‘the starboard boiler began to leak, and a patch was accordingly 
put over it. They arrived at Gibraltar on the 8rd December, and, 
havivg taken in 120 tons of coals, they proceeded the same 
evening on their voyage. 

‘‘On the following morning it was blowing a gale from about 
west to west-south-west, and there was a heavy beam sea; the 
vessel's head was accordingly kept with the wind, about three 
points on the port bow, and I think the captain said that she was 
kept about two points to windward of her proper course. At 
2a.m. of the 5thit was observed that the vessel had what has 
been described as a strong list to starboard, and at daylight the 
Same morning the engineer reported that she was making water 
slightly in the engine-room. It was then found that the cargo had 
shifted. According to the master it was about two feet on the 
slant from the centre, according to the carpenter it had settled 
down about three or four feet on the port or weather side. It 
appears to me, indeed, that there is not much difference between 
these statements, if we take into consideration what the carpenter 
has told us, that in the centre of the vessel, at the shifting boards, 
the cargo had fallen cne foot. If then we allow a slant of two 
feet from the centre, it would give us a fall of three feet on the 
port side, even according to the master’s statement. I mention 
this fact as being, in the opinion of the assessors and myself, not 
an unimportant circumstance. 

‘‘ According to the master they succeeded during the day, by 
trimming the cargo, to get the vessel, not indeed completely 
upright, but partly so. On the following night, however, the 
cargo again shifted, and, on examining it, it was found that it had 
again fallen about a foot. They endeavoured again to trim it, 
but here again we cannot understand where they obtained the 
wheat for the purpose, except it was by shifting it over from the 
starboard side of the lower forehold to the port side, but any such 
measures, if they were taken, would, as I shall presently show, 
be absolutely useless. All their efforts on that day to mght the 
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vessel, however, failed; she still retained her list to starboard. 
On the 6th and 7th it blew a gale, and the master finding that he 
was not able to correct the list that she had to starboard, deter- 
mined, as soon as the gale moderated, to make for Lisbon. And, 
accordingly, at midnight of the 7th, a course was shaped for that 
port. In the morning she got into Cascaes Bay, and under 
shelter of the point there, and whilst there, at about 11.30 a.m., 
a pilot came on board. The master, it seems, told the pilot that 
they wanted to go to Lisbon, but the pilot informed him that it 
would be impossible to do so then as it was cbb tide, and there 
was a strong current running out. The vessel’s head was 
accordingly laid off shore, to make for the south channel, that 
being the usual channel for entering the Tagus, and she was kept 
steaming easy a-head. At about half-past one o'clock, a leak, 
which had shown itself in the engine-room early in the morning, 
begun to increase considerably, whether owing to the engines 
having been working slowly, and consequently the bilge pumps, 
which were connected therewith, not being in full play, or whether 
to the vessel having sprung a fresh leak, there is nothing to show, 
for all their efforts to discover the leak proved, we are told, 
unavailing. At 2.30 p.m., it being snpposed that the flood tide 
was by that time making, the vessel was set on full speed for 
Lisbon, but such, we are told, was the force of the stream, that 
the ship was unable to breast it, and after steaming till between 
5 and 6 o’clock in the evening, the water had gained so much that 
the starboard fires were put out; in about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the port fires also. Thereupon the anchor was 
dropped. After dark, the captain scems to have ordered a tar 
barrel to be burned, which remained alight, I believe, for nearly 
two hours, but no assistance coming the two lifeboats, and I 
think the pinnace, were lowered into the water. Before midnight 
the mate, with eleven of the crew, by the master’s orders, left 
the vessel in one of the lifeboats; and in about an hour after- 
wards the captain, with the pilot and the remainder of the crew, 
left in the other lifeboat. At that time the vessel was settling 
down, and there is every reason to believe that she sank soon 
afterwards. The captain’s boat reached the shore the same 
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evening about 5 o'clock, but the mate’s boat did not reach it till 
4 o'clock the following (Sunday) morning. Such, then, are the: 
bare facts of the case. 

‘‘In the preliminary enquiry the master, the two mates, the 
three engineers, two firemen, the carpenter, and two seamen, 
were examined from the vessel, and some of the witnesses having, 
in the course of their examination, made statements affecting the 
master and chief engineer, Mr. Ravenhill, with a view to their 
being investigated, preferred charges against those two officers, 
which I will now proceed to state. The charges against the 
master were (1) ‘For having neglected to see that the grain of 
the said vessel was properly stowed prior to leaving Odessa, on 
the 14th of November, 1876.’* 

‘‘ There can be no doubt that the immediate cause of the loss of 
the vessel was the shifting of the grain in the lower forehold. And 
looking to the facts that I have mentioned it certainly appears to 
us that it would have been very extraordinary if, when she met 
with the weather she did after leaving Gibraltar, the cargo had not 
shifted. In his justification, the master stated that when his vessel 
was at Odessa, and previous to her being laden, she was surveyed 
by a Mr. Perry or Parry, the agent of the Board of Trade at that 
place, that the shifting boards were at the time in position, and 
that he passed them as sufficient. It was also stated that Mr. 
Parry’s certificate had been forwarded to the Board of Trade in this 
country, and I accordingly directed that it should be produced. 
Search seems to have been made for it, but for some reason or 
other it could not be found; Mr. Ravenhill, however, was willing 
to admit, on the part of the Board of Trade, that there had been 
such a survey by Mr. Parry, and that his certificate was as stated 
by the master. Under these circumstances, although in our opinion 
the shifting boards were wholly insufficient, it was impossible for us 
to hold the Master to blame for the insuffictency of the shifting 
boards, the agent of the Board of Trade having given him a certifi- 
cate that they were sufficient.| We were, therefore, unable to hold 


# (It is not necessary that we should state the other charges, as they 
were withdrawn or disproved.—En.) 
t+ (The italics are ours.—ED.) 
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the master guilty of the first charge preferred against him, and 
indeed Mr. Ravenhill expressed himself ready to withdraw it.” 

Another case, the Dhoolia shews that the ship was lost although 
classed and surveyed and certified, through a bulk-head, which 
was meant to protect the engine-room, having been made of “inch 
and inch and a-half plank secured to a batten of from 2 to 8 inches 
square, nailed upon the floor of the officers’ berths,” instead of 
having been constructed of iron properly riveted and secured, and 
nobody is to blame. 

The Dhoolia, which is the subject of the present inquiry, was a 
screw steamship of 2,659 tons gross, and 1,726 net register. She 
was built at Sunderland in the year 1872, by Messrs. J. R. Oswald 
and Company, and was originally intended for the passenger trade, 
through the Suez Canal between England and Calcutta. She had 
engines of 350 horse-power, and seems to have been built at very 
considerable expense. -. es 3 

‘‘T think, therefore, that we may dismiss from our minds any 
idea that the loss of this vessel was due to the damage which she 
sustained in the year 1873 or 1875, as those damages were 
thoroughly and effectually repaired. Indeed, the evidence shows 
us that when this vessel left the country on her last voyage sho 
was, aS far as her owners knew, in a proper and eflicient state of 
repair. . . . 

‘¢ After her return from Colombo she went two voyages to New 
Orieans, one voyage to Odessa, and two to Alexandria, and it was 
on the second trip from Alexandria that she was lost. We have 
not been told whether on the voyage from Odessa, and on the 
previous voyage from Alexandria, she carried grain, but I presume 
that she did. 

‘‘ Before, however, I proceed to deal with the incidents of the 
second voyage from Alexandria, it will be necessary that I should 
say something about the construction of this vessel, about the dis- 
position of the cargo, and about the arrangement of the shifting 
boards, for it is to those parts of the case that our attention must 
be more particularly directed. 

‘Tt seems that the vessel was originally built for three decks, 
but two only were laid. She had three holds, the fore hold, the 
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main hold, and the after hold, and in addition to that, she had a 
small hold quite aft, called the bullion hold. She also had five 
watertight bulkheads extending from the bottom of the ship to the 
main deck. There was first the collision bulkhead, separating the 
- fore part from the fore hold, then there was a bulkhead between 
the fore and main holds, then another watertight bulkhead between 
the main hold and the engine-room, another bulkhead aft of the 
engine-room, and the fifth bulkhead was in the after part of the 
after hold. I mention these facts as it is important to ascertain 
where it was that the water came in which ultimately led to her 
loss. The height of the ’tween decks was about 8 feet; the depth 
of the lower holds was 17 feet, and the distance of the hold 
beams, on which, as I have stated, it was originally proposed to 
lay a third deck, was about 8 feet below the main deck. There 
were iron stanchions running down the centre of the ship, both 
between decks and in the lower holds, at intervals of about 10 
feet from one another. 

‘* So much for the vessel below the tonnage deck. Above the 
tonnage deck there was in the fore part of the vessel the forecastle. 
In the after part was the saloon, which extended about 100 feet 
forward from the stern. In the centre was the deck-house, raised 
about 7 feet above the main deck, the top of which constitutes 
the hurricane deck. This deck-house was in all about 76 feet long, 
the after part of it was about 6 feet aft of the engine-room space, 
and the forward part about 20 feet forward of the engine space. 
Between the deck-house and the bulwarks were alley ways about 
4 feet wide. On the starboard side, opposite the engine-room 
hatchway, were the officers’ berths. In the plan which has been 
given to me they are described as being the engineers’ berths, but 
I think that that is a mistake. On the starboard side I think 
were the officers’ berths and on the port side were the engineers’ 
berths. The engineers’ berths opened from the engine-room ; the 
officers’ berths opened from the alley way. I think that that is so 
Mr. Ravenhill ? 

‘‘Mr. Ravenhill: Yes, sir, the officers’ berths opened from the 
alley way. 

‘‘ The Commissioner: At the back of the officers’ berths was a 
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bulkhead separating them from the engine-room hatchway. The 
Jength of this hatchway was about 14 or 15 feet, the width across 
‘from the back of the officers’ berths to the engineers’ cabins on the 
port side was about 12 feet. On the top of the engine-room 
hatchway was a skylight, to give light to the engine-room, the 
bulkhead of which I have spoken, and which separated the engine- 
room hatchway from the officers’ berths, stood upon and was flush 
with the iron bulkhead separating the engine-room space from the 
-coal bunkers ; but instead of being of iron, as the lower bulkhead 
was, it was constructed of inch and inch and a-half plank, and was 
secured by a batten of from two to three inches square nailed upon 
the floor of the officers’ berths, that seems to have been the only 
security which it had. 

‘‘She was bound for Hull. At the time of her leaving Alexandria 
‘she drew 22 feet forward and 22 feet 6 inches aft. At that time 
‘the Plimsoll mark, as it is called, was about 6 inches out of the 
~water, but as this mark on the vessel's side was about 5 feet 
‘2 inches below the deck, I am advised by my assessors that there 
is no reason to suppose that she had not a sufficient freeboard. 

‘‘ On rounding Cape St. Vincent she met with a strong head sea, 
and soon afterwards, the wind blowing strong from the north-west, 
and west-north-west, the foretrysail was blown away. 

‘* At about a quarter or half-past ten a heavy sea broke over the 
port side just forward of the bridge. The captain, who was at 
that time in charge, was standing on the monkey-bridge, 18 feet 
above the deck, and so great was the force of the sea that he told 
us that he was smothered with the foam. The water, after 
‘breaking on board the vessel, rushed through the alley ways aft, 
filled the deck between the poop and the bridge, and breaking 
-open the doors of the officers’ berths on the starboard side, forced 
out the bottom of the bulkhead which separated them from the 
-engine-room hatchway, and came down, as the chief engineer has 
‘told us, in tons into the engine-room. 

‘¢ On examining the bulkhead, which, as I have stated, was con- 
structed of inch or inch and a-half plank, it was found to have 
parted for its whole length of 14 or 15 feet at the lower end, and 
4o be hanging, as one of the witnesses has described it, upon the 
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top, as though upon a hinge; as the vessel heaved over to port 
the bulkhead opened, as she swung back to starboard it closed 
again. The measures which were taken to secure this bulkhead 
seem to have been superintended by the chief mate, the chief 
engineer, and the other officers of the vessel. They took the 
awning poles and the flag-staff and shored them against the oppo- 
site side of the hatchway. Handspikes were also obtained, and 
were wedved against the nuts in the cylinder. But all their efforts 
seem to have been in vain; as fast as one shore was put up another 
gave way, and the water kept running from the alley ways into 
the officers’ berths, and thence down into the engine-room. 

‘During all this time the alley ways were continually filled 

with water, and as the vessel rolled, the water naturally found its 
way through the officers’ berths down into the engine-room. By 
8 a.m. the starboard fires had been put out, and in about an hour 
afterwards the port fires were put out; the donkey-engine fire it 
seems remained alight for a short time ionger. 
After the fires had gone out the water continued to increase 
rapidly in the engine-room, so that at 8.30 a.m. there was from 
10 to 11 feet of water in her. At about 8 the Malta was observed 
at some distance ; signals were accordingly made to her, and on 
her coming up preparations were made for lowering the boats. 
The first boat, it seems, left at about 9.80; other boats left at 
intervals, but it was not until about 2.80 that the master, who had 
been left alone on the ship with the donkey-man, was taken off in 
the Malta’s pinnace. At this time he has told us there were from 
16 to 17 feet of water in the engine-room. 

‘‘The Malta remained as near to the vessel as she could safely 
do, and it would seem that she must have gone down during that 
night, for on the following morning she was nowhere to be 
found. . . 

‘“ Fifthly, were the master and officers justified in abandoning 
their vessel when they did so? We are clearly of opinion that 
they. were. It would certainly have been more satisfactory to 
have known whether there was any water in any other part of the 
vessel than the engine-room. All that we have been told is that 
in the forehold they found nine inches of water, but that there was 
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so much water about the deck that they were unable to sound 
either the mainhold or the afterhold. At the same time, seeing 
that the engine-room was nearly 50 feet long, and this in the 
broadest part of the vessel, we have no doubt whatever that if the 
engine-room space had been full of water it would have been quite 
sufficient of itself to have sunk the vessel. One of the assessors 
since our meeting on Saturday has calculated that 1,500 tons of 
water would have been sufficient to sink this vessel, and that the 
engine-room alone, making allowance for the space occupied by 
the engines and boilers, would have contained something like 
1,700 tons of water. This, then, is quite sufficient to account for 
the loss of this vessel without its being necessary to suppose that 
the water got into any other of the holds. I should add that the 
master was the last to leave the vessel, the oflicers had left not 
long before, and we have the evidence of a very important person, 
the master of the Malia, that in his opinion they were justified in 
abandoning the vessel when they did. And in that opinion we 
entirely concur. 

*‘ Seeing, then, that none of these causes would appear to have. 
contributed to the loss of this vessel, but that it is due entirely to 
the giving way of the bulkhead, we must now proceed to inquire 
whether blame attaches to anyone for this defect in her construc- 
tion, and if so to whom? On this point we have had the evidence 
of Mr. Oswald, the builder of the vessel; Mr. Pearson, who re- 
paired her in 1874 and in 1875, after she had grounded in the Red 
Sea; of Mr. Jordan, the Surveyor in London of the Underwriters’ 
Registry for iron ships, who surveyed her in 1875 ; of Mr. Spear, 
the Board of Trade Surveyor at Hull, who surveyed her in 1874, 
and again in August last ; of Mr. Saunders, another Board of Trade. 
Surveyor, residing at Liverpool, who surveyed her in September 
and November, 1875; and lastly, we have had the evidence of 
Captain Hill, one of the owners. 

‘‘Mr. Oswald has produced before us the plan upon which the 
vessel was originally built, and he has told us that in the original: 
construction of this vessel the bulkhead was of wood, an inch or 
an inch and a-half thick; that the bottom of it was flush with the 
Officers’ berths, and secured only with a batten from two to three 
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inches thick ; and that it stood upon and was in a line with an 
iron bulkhead separating the engine-room from the bunkers ; 
exactly, in fact, as the officers of the ship have described it. He 
told us that at the time when he constructed this vessel he thought 
that such a bulkhead would be sufficient, but that having heard 
the evidenco in this case he is now clearly of opinion that it is not, 
aud that if he had to build another vessel of the same description, 
he would certainly construct that bulkhead of iron; he would 
build the front and back and the sides of the engine-room hatchway 
of iron and not of wood ; and he said that there would be no diffi- 
culty in doing so. The additional cost, I think, would be only £100. 

‘Mr. Pearson has told us that in the repairs which he did to 
the vessel his attention was never called to this bulkhead. He 
also said that having heard the evidence in this case, he is of 
opinion that that bulkhead should have been of iron, and that he 
should not consider the vessel seaworthy unless that bulkhead was 
of iron. 

‘The Surveyors to the Board of Trade, as well as the Surveyor 
to the Underwriters’ Registry for Iron Ships, stated that in the 
surveys which they made of the vessel, it never occurred to them 
to look at this bulkhead, to see whether it was of iron or of wood ; 
but that having heard the evidence in this case they should cer- 
tainly not again pass any vessel of this description without ascer- 
taining that the internal bulkheads round the engine-room hatch- 
way were constructed of iron. 

‘Captain Hill, the owner, and the officers of the vessel, have 
all told us that they were under the impression that this bulkhead 
was of iron, and that they had no reason to suppose that it was 
otherwise. 

‘‘The result, then, of this inquiry, and perhaps the most 
important result, has been to indicate a weak point in the con- 
struction of this vessel, of which neither the builder, the owners, 
nor any of the persons who surveyed her, had ever before any 
suspicion. Had this bulkhead been of iron, as it should have 
been, probably this vessel would have reached her destination in 
safety ; and it is satisfactory to find that all the witnesses who 
have been examined before us admit not only that it is necessary 
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that this bulkhead should be of iron, but the surveyors have stated 
that they will not again pass any vessel where the bulkheads of 
the engine-room hatchway are not of iron. 

‘For the defect in its construction, which has led to the loss 
of this valuable ship and her cargo, Mr. Ravenhill, on behalf of the 
Board of Trade, has stated that he makes no charge against either 
the builders, the owners, the officers, or against anyone, and we 
think that in so doing he has exercised a wise discretion. We 
think that under the circumstances it would not be right to charge 
either the builders or the owners with any culpable neglect on this 
account. But if after this enquiry any vessel should be built with 
a bulk-head constructed as this was, or if in any vessel which may 
now be afloat a thin wooden bulk-head like this is allowed to re- 
main, it would be a question with me whether the builders and 
owners of that vessel would not be very seriously to blame.’’ 

There is one part of the judgment in the Dhoolia case we do not 
understand. The learned judge states that ‘‘ one of the assessors 
since our meeting on Saturday has calculated that 1,500 tons of 
water would have been sufficient to sink this vessel, and that the 
engine-room alone, making allowance for the space occupied by 
the engines and boilers, would have contained something like 1,700 
tons of water. This then is quite sufficient to account for the loss 
of the vessel without it being necessary to suppose that the water 
got into any of the other holds.” 

We do not know which of the Nautical Assessors was at the 
pains to make this calculation; but the Naval Architect who 
advises us, states that it would take about 1,930 tons to bring the 
ship down 6 feet, and that the engine-room would hold rather less 
than 980 tons of water when filled up to the outside water-line of 
25 feet. 

These cases prove what we stated in 1872, that preliminary 
surveys and certificates do not prevent accidents, and do free the 
owner and his servants from responsibility. 

It is worth a passing note that almost all the recent important 
cases which have involved questions as to the strength and 
construction of iron ships, and boilers and machinery, and 
the management of machinery, and the strength and fitting of 
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mechanical appliances, and the strength and working and wear 
of boilers, have been tried by a learned judge, with a naval officer 
and a merchant captain as assessors, and it may therefore be 
possible that his Lordship is not so fully informed in reference 
to engineering and mechanical details as he might have been had 
he had the assistance and advice of practical assessors. : Under 
the old system, it was usual to appoint one shipwright or an 
engineering assessor in these cases. 

We are careful never to attack persons. We therefore wish to 
conclude by stating that, in the above remarks we in no way 
attribute anything but the very highest and most honest and 
pure motives to Mr. Plimsoll, and the owners, master, builders, 
assessors, and every one connected with the cases. 

Mr. Plimsoll is simply mistaken in regard to the best method of 
effecting the noble purpose which he, in common with the whole 
pation, have in view—viz., the security of life at sea—and certainly 
some, doubtless all, of the owners and builders of the two ships we 
have named are amongst the highest ornaments of the shipping trade. 

Mr. Plimsoll’s action took the matter of loading a grain cargo 
out of the hands of the owners of the Woodham, and the ship 
las been wholly lost as the direct consequence; and a special 
and learned judge comes to the decision—a decision the soundness 
of which there cannot be a shadow of a doubt—that no responsi- 
bility attaches to the owner or master. 

In the other case, the Surveyors of the Classification Society in 
which the ship was built and classed, and the Board of Trade 
Surveyors who surveyed and certified her more than once, passed 
s bulkhead whose insufficiency, if we read the report aright, 
greatly—we had almost said mainly—contributed to the loss of 
the ship. 

It would not be logically possible, therefore, to hold the owners 
or builders to blame. The Register Society and the Legislature 
had taken the responsibility from them by the action of the two 
sets of surveyors. An inquiry has brought to light the facts, and 
will doubtless be the means of preventing the use of such insufii- 
eient bulkheads in fature, but we would ask who is responsible ? 
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¥ that :—‘“‘ Inall future cases of measurement of vessels 
~ for tonnage, the hatchways, of whatever height, are 
to be measured, in order that the proportion their tonnage bears to 
the gross tonnage of the ship may be ascertained, and that the 
excess, if any, above one half per cent. of such gross tonnage may 
be added to the register tonnage of the vessel.” We believe that 
previous to this it had been the practice to omit from measurement 
altogether, hatchways of the usual height, whatever their length or 
breadth might be, but to include all hatchways of more than the 
usual height unless their tonnage measurement was insignificant. 
The reconsideration of the whole question which has probably 
been the cause of the new regulation has doubtless been pressed 
upon the authorities by the continually increasing size of the 
hatchways in certain classes of vessels. This increase we believe 
may be put down to more than one cause. In the first place with 
regard to coasting vessels, in some of which the largest proportion 
of hatchways to hold will be found, the employment of steam 
cranes for the delivery of cargo has rendered it desirable as a 
matter of convenience that the openings through which the cargo is 
discharged should be larger than when less expeditious means of 
discharge were used. Large hatches have also been found to save 
much expense in trimming cargo, and this has led to their more 
extensive adoption in vessels employed in short voyages where the 
cost of trimming becomes an important item. When the large 
hatch exists, it has usually been made the occasion for carrying 
more cargo whatever may be the reason for its existence. These 
causes will only account for the extension in the length and breadth 
of the openings into the hold, not for the high coamings which are 
now so common a feature both in coasting and foreign-going 
steamers and sailing vessels. We believe that high coamings have 
been adopted for the most part from a mistaken idea, that they 
contribute to seaworthiness, but we think that a little consideration 
| R 2 
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of the facts of the case will serve to dispel what we believe to be a 
most erroneous and mischievous notion. 

The primary use of coamings is to provide that the necessary 
Openings in the deck shall not be sources of danger at sea, this 
end being attained by raising the covering of the opening to such 
a height that when seas break on the deck there shall be less 
weight of water on the hatches than on the deck in proportion to 
the relative weakness of the former, the hatch also being quickly 
relieved of pressure. In view of this obvious purpose of hatches 
it is easily seen that a large area of hatchways is a great disad- 
vantage. Not only is it more difficult to provide adequate support 
for the hatches, but the strain upon them depending as it does. 
upon the ratio of their area to the whole area of the deck is very 
much increased. As we think that this view of the evil of a large 
area of hatchway is pretty generally taken, we shall not enlarge 
upon it, but will pass on to the case of exceptionally high hatches, 
in connection with which misconceptions commonly arise. For 
the purpose of relieving the hatch of the pressure of seas breaking 
upon deck, we may safely say that the advantages of coamings 
higher than from one foot to fifteen inches are inappreciable. 
High coamings are, however, looked upon as distinct elements of 
seaworthiness, and are considered to furnish a reason for giving 
the vessel less freeboard than would otherwise be allowed her. 
It is said: ‘‘ "Tis true the vessel has a small clear-side, but her 
hatches cover half her deck, and they are two feet high, practically 
she has a foot more freeboard that shows below her deck line.” 
One of the chief uses of freeboard is to ensure a vessel’s stability 
when she is inclined at large angles, and when it is said that. 
coamings contribute nothing at all to this, there is we think some 
ground for striking them out of the account in considering the 
proper freeboard for a vessel. Stability at small angles of inclina- 
tion is determined by the proportion of beam to displacement, and 
by the height of the centre of gravity of the vessel and her cargo. 
The former is called stability of form, it is increased by increasing 
the breadths at the load water line, and decreased by decreasing 
the immersed volume as compared with those breadths. The 
tendency of the changes in the designs of sailing vessels of late is 
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towards large beam and small depth, in other words towards high 
stability at small angles of inclination. In steamers such is not 
the case, except in vessels designed for short voyages and shallow 
harbours, and in them more than in any others high coamings 
have been placed and have been made the occasion for large abate- 
ments of freeboard. Stability begins to decrease rapidly soon 
after the edge of the deck is immersed. Now it has often been 
remarked that the vessel which has high initial stability may, if 
tnat stability vanish at moderate angles of inclination, be the more 
unsafe because of her large initial stability, since in such a case 
the master, believing that he has a stiff ship, presses her in a way 
that he would not if he knew her to be tender. This was the 
ease with the Captain, this is likely to be the case with many 
vessels which have high coamings, and whose high coamings 
are made the justification or excuse for loading them deeply. 
Thus high coamings may become a distinct cause of unsea- 
worthiness. In some vessels which we have seen, if the high 
and large hatches were dispensed with, or rather if the deck 
were raised so that the vessel would be of the same total cubic 
contents, and she were then kept at the same load-line as before, 
the effect of the change would be that'it would take double the 
angle of inclination to put the edge of the deck in the water. 

A large breadth of hatch is also dangerous on account of its 
weakening the deck, especially in wooden vessels, where the longi- 
tudinal strength depends upon the deck to a much larger extent 
than in iron ships. In the latter a good deck stringer at the side 
extending out to the coaming does compensate for the loss of 
strength caused by the hatch. In wocden vessels, however, the 
large main hatches now so common are a source of weakness, and 
we would commend to those who have to design vessels in which 
large hatchways are necessary that the continuous deck being so 
much narrower, should be proportionately increased in thickness. 

In turning to the tonnage part of the question, we would desire 
to consider both the advisability and legality of the recent altera- 
tion. In the first place we think that even if large hatchways did 
conduce to seaworthiness, they ought still to be included in 
tonnage. Many shipowners have vessels built with large sheer, 
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believing that to be an element of safety, and the additional space 
thus gained being at the ends of tho vessel is not capable of being ~ 
utilised for stowage to anything like the extent which might be 
expected from the increased register tonnage due to it. It is, 
however, utilised in another way ; when the vessel carries a dead- 
weight cargo, it is made the occasion for a large deduction from 
freeboard, often much in excess of its real worth. If any pecu- 
liarity of construction whatever were generally believed to conduce 
to seaworthiness, it would nevertheless be unwise to push it upon 
owners by allowing a deduction or exemption from tonnage for it, 
because then the adoption of the alteration ceases to depend upon 
its real value, and begins to rest upon the government bonus of 
reduced tonnage. Tonnage is a matter of assessment of the ship’s 

capacity for cargo, and cannot with advantage to the general 

interest be made to depend upon anything else. 

Shipowners, to our thinking, do not attach a due importance to 
the consideration that if one gets an unfair deduction from tonnage 
a general injury is thus inflicted. It is forgotton that most charges 
levied upon the basis of tonnage ultimately depend upon the 
aggregate tonnage upon which they are levied, and that the steam- 
ship owner who gets an unfair allowance for engine-room, or the 
ore-trade vessel which has an inordinately large forecastle, and 
thus pay less than their proper share of dues, do in fact take 
money out of the pocket of the shipowner, who is content to have 
his vessel of an equitable tonnage, and to pay his fair share. 

The law on the subject prescribes that, ‘‘ If there be a break, 
or poop, or any other permanent closed-in space on the upper 
deck, available for cargo or stores, or for the berthing or accom- 
modation of passengers or crews, the tonnage of such space shall 
be ascertained as follows, &c. . . . and shall be added to the 
tonnage under the tonnage deck.”” This obviously includes hatch- 
ways which are permanent erections, and are available for cargo, 
stores, &c. This, of course, is limited to hatchways over the 
cargo hold, and cannot be made to include companions, skylights, 
and hatches for purposes of ventilation, and consequently not. 
available for cargo or stores. We cannot, however, see any legal: 
justification for the allowance of ahalf per cent. It is true that. 
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the hatchways in most vessels will scarcely exceed that limit, and 
that the exemption will in many cases save the complication 
caused by adding small spaces to the tonnage, but it must also be 
considered that in a vessel of 2,000 tons one-half per cent. amounts 
to ten tons, and we cannot see any justification in the Merchant 
Shipping Acts for such an allowance. 

The only clause giving any such discretionary power is the 
29th of the Act of 1854, which prescribes that the Board of Trade 
‘may make such modifications and alterations as from time to time 
become necessary in the tonnage rules herein prescribed in order 
to the more accurate and uniform application thereof, and the 
effectual carrying out of the principle of admeasurement therein 
adopted.”” This evidently gives power to alter the tonnage rules 
so far as they prescribe how spaces shall be measured, not in regard 
to what spaces shall be subject to measurement. If any dock 
company or other interested party should think it worth while to 
contest the percentage allowance for coamings, we incline to the 
Opinion that a Court of Law would disallow it. It is, however, 
not very probable that any one will care to contest the point. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—No. I. 





REAR-ADMIRAL A. B. BECHER. 


c-5Y7 EAR-ADMIRAL BECHER was born in 1796 and was 
Pe (( buriedin 1876. His 80 years of life were so industri- 





work remained as a valuable and permanent memorial 
of his existence. When this can be truly spoken of any man, it 
raises him much above the multitude of mortals whose lives con- 
tribute no appreciable item to the sum of human happiness, and 
whose deaths are known only to those few who by chance are 
related to the deceased. 

In his early days the late admiral saw active service. As a 
midshipman he was present when the channel fleet in 1812 was 
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blockading Brest, after which his ship, the Barham, was engaged 
in taking convoys to and from the West Indies. Soon after he was 
ordered to join Commodore Owen in the Canada lakes, but when 
in 1815 peace was concluded with America, he joined Captain W. 
Owen, the commodore’s brother, who was commissioned to survey 
the lakes and river St. Lawrence. This employment was most 
congenial to him and he entered upon it with ardour, working on 
the ice in winter and afloat in summer. During this service he 
was sent up the country with the Earl of Selkirk to survey the 
shores of Lake Superior about Fort William. When the naval 
force on the lakes was reduced, Mr. Becher returned home, 
placing in the hands of the Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
the results of his surveying work. In 1818, he joined H.M.S. 
Levan, Captain Bartholomew, on _ scientific service in the 
Atlantic, determining longitude of Funchal and surveying the 
African coast in th@ neighbourhood of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
&e. In 1820 he went with Captain Basil Hall in the Conway te 
South America and did good surveying work until 1828, earning 
much credit. His frequent employment on nautical surveying 
work aroused in him a strong desire to improve the seaman’s chart, 
and on being offered some employment in the Admiralty to arrange 
and catalogue a vast number of documents, charts, maps, and 
plans all relating to hydrography, he gladly undertook the task and 
successfully completed it in the course of three years, thus making 
a mass of papers, &c., which had before been of no service, of 
much value in the Hydrographic Office. Upon the completion of 
this work he obtained a permanent appointment next to the 
hydrographer. While in this office he employed much of his 
spare time in literary work, and in 1832 brought out the first 
number of the Nautical Magazine, managing and editing it sub- 
sequently for a period of 39 years. In its early days an annual 
grant was made by Government to keep it up, so imperfect 
were the hydrographical records in those days. The sum of 
£50 a-year was paid out of Naval Funds, and £50 a-year out of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. Even to this day the Admiralty 
are dependent for many of their records to the early numbers of 
the Nautical Mayazine, containing valuable information supplied 
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to the Editor by British merchant seamen from all parts of the 
world; but now neither the Admiralty nor the Board of Trade 
give us any grant. We now stand on our own bottom, and 
are probably all the more vigorous, as we are certainly more 
independent through the withdrawal of State subsidy. By 
means of Admiral Becher’s early labours in connection with 
this magazine, the seaman’s chart has been vastly improved 
and many a supposed danger has been shown to have no existence, 
while others more real have been clearly pointed out. The 
Hydrographic Office and the nautical community owe a great deal 
to Admiral Becher’s labour of love in connection with the Nautical 
lagazine, and we too feel that it is no small honour to follow such 
an earnest and good man in the conduct of this journal, although 
the nature of the tres makes our work in many respects different 
from his which was intended for a less informed generation, and 
did not contemplate the great change which has placed the intel- 
ligent officers and owners of the Mercantile Navies not only of 
Great Britain, but of the Maritime States of the world, in the fore- 
most of our supporters. 

Among many other writings which occupied the deceased 
officer’s life-time, we may mention the ‘‘ Landfall of Columbus,” 
‘‘ Mast-head Angles,” ‘‘ The Storm Compass or Seaman’s Hurricane 
Companion,” ‘‘ Winds and Currents of the Mediterranean,” &c., &c. 
These have all been successful in their day, and some of them are 
of great practical value to the mariner at the present time. 

In concluding this brief memoit we can only repeat what we 
said in referring to the death of the late Admiral, that he was a 
kind friend, a good man, a hard working and painstaking officer, 
an ornament to his profession, and a valuable public servant. If 
his light did not shine before men with the splendour of a brilliant 
reputation, it nevertheless modestly and usefully illuminated the 
path of many a wandering mariner, and helped to bring him to 
the haven where he would be. 
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THE NEW WRECK COURT CONSIDERED IN ITS 
CHARACTER OF A COURT FOR INQUESTS. 


‘An impression seems to prevail that these inquiries must be regarded 
as in the nature of a criminal proceeding, and that they must, consequently, 
be governed by the rules which prevail in such cases. I cannot, however, 
concur in that opinion.”—The Wreck Commissioner, in the case of the 
“ Dinorah”’ and “ Dorunda.” 


NDER the new system of holding inquiries into 
shipping casualties, every step is taken with care 
and deliberation, regardless of cost. Under the 
old system, especially in the case of some of the 
investigations held before magistrates and justices, the incon- 
venience was that they were pushed aside to make room for 
ordinary police cases, and were otherwise treated as of minor im- 
portance, and that there was no uniformity of practice; and the 
grievance of the master, which, after all, was more or less 
sentimental, was that his case was tried in a police-court. The 
merit of the old system was that it was inexpensive—that 
stipendiary magistrates of standing and high repute conducted the 
more important investigations in a manner that gave general 
satisfaction, whilst the great unpaid finished off the remainder in 
& way more or less rough and ready, and, as a rule, excepting 
perhaps in a rare case or two in which there was a desire to help 
a fellow-townsman, doing justice between the parties for nothing. 
The decisions given by some of the stipendiary magistrates under 
the old system, as well as under the new, notably those of Mr. 
Travis of Hull, Mr. Raffles and Mr. Mansfield of Liverpodél, 
have been very valuable, both as regards principles laid down 
and general erudition. But the judgments given in the great 
majority of cases under the old system were of passing interest 
only; and so far as regards any intrinsic value, artistic, erudite, 
or otherwise, the sooner most of them were entombed in the pages 
of the Wreck Return, and lost to public sight and memory, the 
better. 

Some four or five years ago, it had become ovident that the 
shipowning and underwriting interests had made up their minds 
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that the then existing system was not worthy of, or sufficiently 
distinguished for, their purposes, and that such weighty matters 
as investigations into shipping casualties should be conducted in 
& manner and with the surroundings, circumstance, expense, 
finish, and importance that ought to attach to maritime causes in 
the chief maritime country of the world. Courts of Admiralty and 
Vice-Admiralty Courts, and other existing courts and existing 
machinery which had been, and still are, deemed to be sufficient 
to meet the wants of other causes and inquiries in this mercantile 
country were not to be deemed sufficient or suitable for investiga- 
tions into shipping casualties; and hence, in response to those 
views of the shipowning classes, the taxpayer will have to make 
a very heavy and special contribution for the new Court, with a 
special learned judge, and special and new rules of procedure. 
The shipowners and masters themselves will have to pay greatly 
increased expense and fees, as in this new Court are to be found 
practising some of the most eminent men at the English bar. 

In Mr. Ilbert’s excellent annotated copy of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876, we find note (a) to the 29th Section as 
follows :— 

‘‘ This section is new, and its object is to allow the appointment 
of one or more Wreck Commissioners, who are to hold formal 
investigations into the causes of wrecks. At present these investi- 
gations are held (17 & 18 Vict., c.° 104, ss. 483-6) by two justices, 
or a stipendiary magistrate, who may hold them either alone or 
(as is usually the case) with assessors possessing nautical or engi- 
neering skill, appointed by the Board of Trade, either at the 
request of the justices or magistrate, or at the discretion of the 
Board. 

‘¢The importance of making better provision for the holding of 
these investigations was dwelt upon by the Royal Commission into 
Unseaworthy Ships, and the desirability of appointing a special 
authority for the purpose was urged by the late Sir Thomas 
Henry, on the ground that the police magistrates who now hold 
the investigations in London have no time to do so, and are not 
by their ordinary avocations and habits of mind so well qualified 
to conduct them as a person would be who had more acquaintance 
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with shipping law and practice, and was more accustomed to 
inquiring, as distinguished from adjudicating, than a police magis- 
trate can possibly be.” 

By the 29th Section, then, the Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain 1s empowered to appoint a Wreck Commissioner, who is to 
hold ‘ formal investigations’ into shipping casualties when 
requested to do so by the Board of Trade. 

Under the 80th Section of the same Act, the Lord High 
Chancellor also has power to make rules for carrying into effect 
the enactments relating to formal investigations, and as to the 
summoning of assessors, the procedure, the parties, the persons 
allowed to appear, the fees, &c., &c.;. and the rules, when made, 
while they remain in force, have effect as if enacted in the body 
of the Act itself. In making any observations on the new pro- 
cedure, we must never lose sight of the ‘“ rules.” 

The first persons likely to be compelled to form practical opinions 
about the new Court and procedure are the persons whose conduct 
may have to be investigated by and under it. We, of course, refer 
to masters and oflicers of merchant ships; and the very first 
thing they attempt to settle in their minds is what the system 
means, how far the proceeding is an inquest pure and simple in 
which they may tell the whole facts straight out, or how far it is 
likely to affect their pockets, their personal liberty to seek employ- 
ment in the Mercantile Marine, and their professional reputation. 

If the object of the inquiry be an inquest to discover the cause 
of the wreck, and for no other purpose, truth will come out; if 
the master know that he is not only going to incriminate himself, 
but the owners and other persons too, the truth will not come out. 
The chief object of the master will be self-preservation, and that 
being so, he will be careful not to say anything that will damage 
himself either with the Court, or with shipowners as a body, on 
whom he has to rely for a living. Masters and mates are quite 
unable to understand the, to them, subtle distinctions between 
civil and criminal liability, and civil and criminal procedure, and 
the difference of practice, in civil and criminal cases. All that 
the merchant officer now knows is that a so-called official investiga- 
tion is under the present system a proceeding that, somehow or 
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other, and by whatsoever name called, is one that is possibly 
likely to be penal in its results to him—that is to say, it may 
mulct him in costs to an amount sufficient to render him for 
the time penniless, and that it may take away from him the. 
means of earning a livelihood for himself and those dependent on 
him ; or, even if it does not do this, it may by its judgment 
brand him as an incompetent or law-breaking man—even as an 
inhuman monster who would leave his fellow-creatures to perish. 
These being the actual and even common consequences of the 
judgments of Wreck Inquiry Courts, it is no wonder that the 
mind of the sailor should be impressed ; nor is it to be wondered 
at that shipowners and lawyers, to whom subtleties are as their 
daily food, should have raised questions on the new system. 

The rules sanctioned by the Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain contain the following provisions as to proceedings in 
Court :— 

‘‘The proceedings shall commence with the examination of 
the master, officers, and any other person who was on board at 
the happening of the casualty, and who can give material evidence 
in regard thereto.” 

‘‘On the completion of their examination, the Board of Trade 
shall state, in writing, whether they have any, and if so, what 
charge to make against any person, and against whom.” 

‘‘ Where the person against whom a charge is made, in these 
rules called the defendant, is in Court, or before the Court, the 
Board of Trade may make him a party to the proceedings by 
handing to him a copy of the charge.” | 

‘¢ Where the defendant is not in Court, or before the Court, the 
judge may, on the application of the Board of Trade, cause a 
summons to be served upon him in the Form No. 2 in the 
Appendix.” 

‘‘ When the defendant has become a party to the proceedings, 
or when the time allowed for his appearance has expired, and he 
has not appeared, the Board of Trade shall produce any further 
witnesses whom they may wish to examine.” 

‘‘The defendant shall then produce any witnesses whom he 
may wish to examine.” 
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‘‘The judge may then allow any further witnesses to be 
examined before him.”’ 

‘‘ When the evidence is concluded, the defendant and any 
parties who may have appeared shall first be heard, and afterwards 
the Board of Trade.” 

‘¢ The judge may adjourn the Court from time to time and from 
place to place, as may be most convenient.”’ 

‘¢ The judge may deliver the decision of the Court either viva 
voce or in writing ; and, if in writing, it may be sent or delivered 
to the respective parties, and it shall not be necessary to hold a 
Court merely for the purpose of giving the decision. If, however, 
the judge decides that the certificate of any officer is to be cancelled 
or suspended, he shall give his decision in open Court.”’ 

‘©The judge may, if he thinks fit, order the costs and expenses 
of the proceedings, or any part thereof, to be paid by the Board 
of Trade, or by the parties to the proceedings, or by any one or 
more of them, in the Form No. 8 in the Appendix.” 

‘‘The judge shall report to the Board of Trade in the Form 
No. 4 in the Appendix.”’ 

These rules are simple, and (in their view) perfect, as they can 
not only be understood, but cannot be misunderstood. 

It was only natural in the first case tried by the new learned 
judge of the new Court, that the new rules and the questions we 
have adverted to in our foregoing remarks should receive judicial 
attention. 

The learned judge before he nieeeeiea to deliver the finding of 
the Court in his lordship’s first case, made some very valuable 
remarks for the information and guidance of ‘practitioners ’’ in 
future cases ; and we reprint these remarks in full in our Official 
Log for the information of sailors and shipowners, to whom they 
will no doubt be as important as to the practitioner. 

The mere judgment in this first case is of no importance, as 
practically the only result was to admonish the second mate of the 
Dorunda, and each party was ordered to pay his own costs, the 
learned judge giving a rap at the master for employing counsel in the 
following words, viz :— 

‘‘' The Commissioner :—The master of the Dinorah must have 
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been perfectly well aware from the first that his certificate was not 
at stake ; he therefore had no necessity for being represented by 
counsel. It is perfectly clear that Mr. Clarkson has appeared here 
as Mr. Bowen has described it for the purpose of making honey 
for his clients, and I trust that his clients will reap the benefit of 
his labours. As far as regards the Dorunda, it seems to me to be 
out of the question that they should have their costs against 
anybody.”’ 

The master may not have been so sure however that he was 
unwise in employing counsel. To him it probably seemed better 
to be well represented, seeing the results that may follow the 
finding of so distinguished and learned a judge of the new Court. 
We think the learned judge underrated the compliment paid to 
himself thereby. 

In this first case what concerns the officers of the Mercantile 
Marine is especially this: ‘‘ An impression seems to prevail that 
these inquiries must be regarded as in the nature of a criminal 
proceeding, and that they must be governed by the rules which 
prevail in such cases.”” The impression that these inquiries must 
be regarded as a criminal proceeding, is an impression shared by 
every officer in the Mercantile Marine, and by many lawyers 
practising in the Court. How or why ‘‘parties’’ which the 
learned judge himself expressly calls ‘‘incriminated’’ can be 
expected in their simple minds to regard the proceedings as any- 
thing but in the nature of a criminal proceeding it is not easy to 
discover ; and even the learned judge seems to share that opinion 
when he himself further on in this very case uses the following 
words, ‘In the great majority of cases which will come before 
the Court, the only parties will be the Board of Trade, and the 
incriminated parties.”” Therefore it appears that the construction 
to be put on his lordship’s dictum in the passage quoted at the 
head of this article, is not that these inquiries are not to be re- 
garded as acriminal proceeding, but that they are to be so re- 
garded, and being so in fact, they are not to be governed by the 
rules of procedure which prevail in other criminal cases, but are to 
be governed by the special rules new in principle framed by the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. As to the absolute 
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soundness of this view as a correct interpretation of the statute 
and rules, it appears that, there can be no question. 

The statute gives the highest legal authority in the land power 
to frame the rules, and those rules when framed are as much a 
part of the statute law of the land as is the statute itself, and those 
rules distinctly provide that a certain procedure shall be followed, 
that is not a procedure governed by rules similar to the rules 
governing procedure in ordinary criminal cases: and the pro- 
ceeding itself is criminal or quasi-criminal in its consequences. 

The chief difficulty from the masters’ and mates’ point of view 
is of course that under the procedure of the new Court they may 
be summoned as witnesses by the Board of Trade, and may then 
be at the outset examined in a hostile spirit, may be made tu give 
evidence in chief that convicts themselves, and may on the evidence 
so obtained have a charge framed against them, which they must 
either admit by the evidence they have already given, or find fresh 
and different evidence to rebut. 

But there is another point. We believe one of the objects of 
the Legislature in doing away with the old form of official inquiry 
was, as far as possible, to prevent the mixing up of the mere in- 
quest into the cause of a wreck with the question who is guilty or 
not guilty for the loss. This mixing up was certainly expressed 
by Mr. Farrer, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, in 
his evidence before the Royal Commissioners, as one of the gravest. 
objections to the then existing system of inquiries. Mr. Farrer 
said: ‘ The fourth objection (to the inquiries as then held, March 
1874) is a very important one, is one which has frequently been 
referred to, viz., that the proceeding is partly an inquest into the 
cause of the loss, and partly a criminal proceeding against the 
captain. I do not think that the evil arising from this is that any 
injustice is done to the captain who is accused, but I think that it 
very often defeats the object of the inquiry. In the first case, the 
captain being on his trial is unable to give evidence ; he is allowed 
to make a statement if he pleases, and that statement is used 
against him, but he cannot be examined or cross-examined. 
(12,282).”” ‘I think that a fall and searching investigation ought 
to be the primary object of these inquiries, and that anything that 
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stands in the way uf that primary object ought to be sacrificed to tt.” 

(12,286.) ‘If you wish to have the question of negligence 

or no negligence sifted out to the bottom, the best way of 
doing that is to let the Board of Trade solicitor be treated 
as the prosecutor and bring evidence on one side, and 
to let the captain or owner, whoever it may be, appear 
on the other side and bring his evidence. On the other hand, 
that is inconsistent with what we may regard as the primary 
object of these inquiries, viz., an investigation into the cause of the 
loss. The Board of Trade have hitherto acted on the principle of 
not treating the principal issue as a question of ‘guilty or not 
guilty,’ but of letting their solicitor appear for all parties, and 
getting at the truth the best way they can.” (12,241.) 
“‘ What is your next recommendation?" ‘That the inquiry 
should be simply, in the first instance, in the nature of an inquest, 
and that there should on that occasion be no criminal or quasi- 
criminal proceedings against the captain.”’ (12,281.) 

Seeing that under the new rules the evidence given in the early 
part of the inquiry, that is to say, in the inquest, as to the cause 
of the casualty is absolutely made the groundwork on which the 
party giving the evidence is on the same inquiry afterwards tried, 
and often convicted and punished, for having brought the loss 
about, it is a matter of grave question whether the new procedure 
is not less likely to bring out the facts concerning the mere casualty 
than the old. We are further led to the conclusion that the in- 
quest may now be made a subordinate point by the fact that the de- 
cisions of the learned judge of the Wreck Inquiry Court have already 
been accepted by the owners of ships and underwriters as settling 
questions between them. It must of course be borne in 
mind that the learned judge of the new Wreck Inquiry Court 
cannot administer other penal sections of the statute than those 
relating to the cancellation and suspension of the certificates of 
masters, mates, and engineers, and the infliction of costs ; but it 
must also be borne in mind, now that these inquiries are conducted 
so formally and carefully, sometimes at a Court held in West- 
minster, before such an erudite judge as is his lordship the Wreck 
Commissioner, assisted by eminent counsel, that the decision 
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arrived at is very likely, besides itself settling civil liability, to 
form the groundwork of criminal proceedings in other courts. 

As, therefore, an inquiry under the new system is so much more 
comprehensive than the old, inasmuch as the Court may not only 
pronounce on the cause of a shipping casualty, but may punish the 
master and officers by the inflictions of costs, and by the suspen- 
sion or cancellation of their certificates, and in addition may in 
effect decide the civil liability of the shipowner to the owners of 
other ships, to the shippers of goods, to underwriters, and to 
passengers, ariaing out of the default of the master and officers of 
the ship, or of himself and his agents, and may lay the ground- 
work of criminal proceedings, it would appear that so far from the 
inquest as to the cause of loss being now kept more prominent, it 
is more likely in time to become subordinate to the other matters, 
and thus it will be that the owners, underwriters, builders, ship- 
pers, passengers, and representatives of deceased seamen will have 
to become parties to the proceedings, and to take care that they are 
represented by the most eminent counsel they can afford to retain. 

In question No. 12,288, Mr. Cohen put the following question to 
Mr. Farrer: ‘‘ Perhaps it is not certain that the rule is satisfactory 
that a person ought not to be called on to state the truth because 
he may be prosecuted afterwards. The propriety of that rule of 
English law has often been doubted by wise men?” Mr. Farrer’s 
answer was, ‘‘I confess I have often doubted it, and thought there 
was a good deal of superstition about it.” 

We do not wish to hint that this view of ‘‘ wise men” is not the: 
correct view. We do not wish to say that the present rules and 
the procedure of the new Court are not the very best that human 
nature can devise—they probably are; nor that what we have 
described above is not their ultimate aim when fully developed—it 


possibly may be. We simply ask whether, in the sunshine of 


talent that must as a consequence beam forth, and in the vast. 
increase of expense incurred, the original object of the inquiry, 
viz., the mere inquest into the cause of a disaster, to which Mr. 
Farrer so wisely urged ‘“‘ everything else should be sacrificed,’’ is. 
not more likely now than ever to become the least important part. 
of the whole proceedings ? 
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Africa. Its coast-line measures 400 miles, and is 
continually intersected with more or less commodious harbours. 
The capital is situated about ten miles south-east of the site of 
ancient Carthage, and is built on the western side of a lake, some 
twenty miles in circumference, which separates it from the port of 
Goletta. The city walls measure about five miles, and the in- 
habitants who dwell within it are variously estimated from 100,000 
to 120,000, comprising Moors, Arabs, the descendants of Turks, 
Negroes, Christians, and Jews. It contains about 8,614 houses, 
4,644 shops, 2,978 magazines or stores, 204 coffee houses and 
taverns, 8 hotels, 118 mills, 70 ovens, 193 caravanserais, 28 baths, 
12 oil presses, and 27 granaries. It has besides, 16 barracks, a 
Moorish and European hospital, 5 large and many smaller mosques, 
and 2 public libraries. 

The bazaars are inferior to those of Cairo and Damascus, but 
considerable trade is carried on in them in articles of native 
industry, and in Manchester goods and French silks. About 
30,000 of its inhabitants belong to the Jewish community, which 
comprises some wealthy merchants, brokers, and shopkeepers. 
There are about 10,000 Europeans of different nationalities, nearly 
half of whom are Maltese. With the exception of the merchants 
and professional men, the rest are shopkeepers, artisans, jewellers, 
watchmakers, gunsmiths, painters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, masons, coachmen, carters, and servants. 

The chief manufactures are linen and woollen cloths, embroidery, 
Morocco leather, bournouses, horse accoutrements, silk shawls, silk 
interwoven with gold and silver, wearing apparel, jewellery, 
woollen rugs, haiks (or silk cloaks), and mats. The manufacture 
of red woollen caps is in the hands of a number of Moors of 
superior class, and the trade is almost a monopoly. The Attars 
are held in great esteem on account of the delicacy of their perfume, 
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but owing to their high price a very small quantity is exported, 
and they only serve for local consumption. 

Of the twelve ports which the Regency possesses, the following 
are the principal, viz., Goletta, Susa, Monaster, Mehdia, Sfax, 
Gerba, and Bizerta. Gabes, Galippia, Hammamet, and Zerghis 
are of lesser importance. Porto Farina is merely a harbour of 
refuge. , 

Goletta, the port of Tunis, separated from it by the lagoon 
already mentioned, is situated on the eastern extremity of the 
Bay of Tunis, which has a coast line of eighty miles, measuring 
from Cape Rais Si Ali el Mekki (Cape Farina) to Cape Bon, these 
two promontories being forty-five miles apart. The inner capes, 
known respectively as Carthage and Zaphran, are only divided by 
a distance of sixteen miles, and form, as it were, an inner bay. 
It has good anchorage at a depth of from ten to twenty fathoms 
of water in the centre, and sufficiently large to contain any number 
of ships, which may ride in perfect safety by observing common 
precautions against a north-west wind, to which the roadstead is 
exposed in winter. Its ordinary population in winter is 8,000, 
the great majority being Maltese and Italians, who are either small 
tradesmen, artisans employed in the arsenal, or engaged as boat- 
men and lightermen in carrying the goods to and from the vessels 
in the harbour to Tunis, by way of the lake. It being, however, 
for the hot months of the year the residence of the Bey, as well 
as one of the principal bathing places, the population is quadrupled 
in summer. Besides its communication with the capital by water, 
it is also connected with it by an excellent railway for passengers 
and goods’ traffic, belonging to an English company. 

The province of the Sahel or Coast comprises the three districts 
and maritime towns of Susa, Monaster, and Mehdia. The town 
of Susa (Adrumetum) is built on the northern extremity of a 
long range of eminences sloping to the sea; it is surrounded with 
a strong wall in good repair, having two gates towards the sea and 
another inland, which, since 1539, when Doria captured the town, 
are scrupulously shut soon after sunset, to prevent its being retaken 
by Christian enemies. Its population is estimated at 8,000, viz., 
5,000 Moors, 2,000 Jews, and 1,000 Europeans, of whom 560 
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are Maltese, and the remainder Italian and English. The mer- 
chants chiefly export oil, cereals, wool, soap, and Esparto grass ; 
while the import trade consists of Manchester cotton goods, 
woollen fabrics, French and Malta cloth, -silk, hardware, 
deal boards, iron, tobacco, cutlery, wine, spirits, spices, rice, and 
petroleum. The value of the exports was estimated in 1874 at 
£292,359, and that of the imports at £50,396. On an average, 
about one-fifth, both of the export and import trade is carried on 
by British subjects. Monaster is situated eleven miles from the 
former town, upon the extremity of a promontory which divides 
the Bay of Susa from that anciently known as the ‘‘ Lepty Parva.” 
The principal trade is with Great Britain and Malta, from which it 
imported in 1873 madampolans (tella grigia), together with old 
iron, sugar, coffee, spices, nails, hardware, &c., to the amount of 
£58,000. It exported to the same countries oil of the best quality 
of the aggregate value of £134,000. Its imports from France and 
Italy were unimportant, but its exports to those countries during 
the same year amounted to £24,000; 129 vessels entered and 
cleared the port of Monaster in 1873, of which 67 were under 
British colours. The harbour is sheltered from the northerly winds 
by the promontory on which the town is built, and on the east by 
the two islands of the Kariata. It is about six miles in width, but 
as it is surrounded by sand banks it requires some precaution 
and care in entering it. It is capable of containing any number of 
vessels, which can ride with great safety in from five to nine 
fathoms of water. The district of Monaster, like that of Susa, 
comprises twenty-four villages, possessing olive plantations. 
Their inhabitants are exclusively occupied in agricultural pursuits. 
The little town of Mehdia is situated nine miles to the south-west 
of Cape Dimas. It contains about 4,000 persons within its walls, 
and a rural population of double that number. The export trade 
has increased from £51,444 in 18738, to £75,004 in 15875, 
but its imports do not exceed in value £3,000. The oil 
shipped to Great Britain and Malta is valued at £418,636. It 
carries on besides a coasting trade with Susa, from which locality 
it receives articles of native manufacture in exchange for Esparto 
grass which it sends there for shipment to England. Although 
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its port affords good anchorage ground, and is protected from the 
north-easterly winds by the island of Kerkani, it is mostly fre- 
quented by small vessels, of which about sixty visit it annually. 
Anciently there was an inner port or dock within its walls, which 
were of extraordinary strength and thickness, but were completely 
destroyed by the Spaniards on their leaving Mehdia in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

The town of Sfax is about 65 miles to the south of Mehdia, and 
is situated on the northern extremity of the Gulf of Gabés, 
opposite to the islands of Kerkanch. Like Susa, it is a walled 
town, containing a Mussulman population of about 27,000. Of 
the 929 Europeans, 680 are British subjects; the rest are Italians, 
French, and Greeks. The Jews number 1,500. ‘The inhabitants 
are very industrious, and, as a rule, prosperous. They possess 
400 looms for the manufacture of a variety of cotton stuff, large 
towels for the use of the public baths throughout the Regency, 
fabrics worn by the Arab and Jewish women, as well as woollen 
cloths, blankets, bournouses, &c., with which they supply 
Alexandria and some of the Eastern markets. They are, besides, 
excellent dyers, and possess about 25 dycing establishments. 
This accounts for the great consumption of twist and T cloths 
from Manchester, and also of indigo. Besides its coasting trade, 
the Sfaxians have extensive communications with the interior. 
The imports are valued at £80,535, of which £57,600 consist of 
British cotton and woollen fabrics and colonials; and its exports 
at £184,929, consisting of oil, dates, grain, wool, Esparto grass, 
&e. Of this sum £78,783 were shipped for Malta and Great 
Britain, including from 7,000 to 8,000 tons of Esparto grass. No 
less than 426 vessels cleared in 1874, of which 79 were British. 

The Island of Gerba (Meninx) forms, as it were, the southern 
extremity of the Gulf of Gabés, and separates the port of that 
name from that of Zerghis, which is the southerly part of the 
Regency, and almost on the boundary line between Tunis and 
Tripoli. The island, which is 19 miles in length and 14 in 
breadth, is low, and is separated from the mainland by two 
narrow channels, one of which is fordable at low water. Properly 
speaking, it has no ports, but four landing places—north, south, 
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east, and west. That to the north is called Marsa-es-Souk, or the 
portof the market. It consists of some well-constructed magazines, 
and a caravanserai. The Gerbians are very industrious, intelligent, 
and enterprising. They are established as merchants at Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Tripoli, and in almost every port of the 
Levant. The exports consist of grain, vegetables, sponges, dried 
polypii, woollen stuffs, fabrics composed of woollen and silk mixed, 
goat skins, dried figs, rags, butter, dates, soap, sheep, mules, 
camels, and earthenware. Owing to the shallowness of the water 
around the island, the trade is carried on in small vessels, of which 
283 entered and cleared in 1874. Of these 24 were under the 
British flag. 

The port of Bizerta (the Roman Hippo Zaritus) is situated at 
the bottom of the bay, formed by the Cape Ras-el-Zebib and Cape-el- 
Abiad. It was in ancient times a place of considerable importance. 
The town is built on a beautiful lake, which communicates with 
the sea by a canal (Port Hippo), which is still deep enough to 
receive small vessels. The lake abounds in various kinds of fish, 
the monopoly of which is farmed out by the Government for 
£1,600 a-year. The fish is brought to the market of Tunis, a 
distance of forty miles, every morning on pack-horses. Bizerta is 
one of the coral fishing stations, and about fifty Italian vessels 
resort there annually for that purpose. Besides these craft, there 
are about 200 others engaged in the export of wheat, barley, 
beans, maize, buckwheat, mullet, olives, husks, &c. The port was 
formerly one of the safest and most frequented in the Regency, 
but, owing to the mud which has accumulated in the canal, only 
small vessels of from 30 to 35 tons can now enter it; and vessels 
of larger tonnage can only visit Bizerta in summer, as the outside 
roadstead, in which they are obliged to enter, is unsafe in the 
winter months. 

Amongst the series of reports by Consul-General Wood, from 
whom our information is derived, we find mention is made that 
formerly British goods were introduced into Tunis by way of 
Malta and Leghorn ; but since 1860 a4 direct trade with England 
has been established, which has progressively and steadily 
increased. The imports and exports amounted in 1866, 1867, 
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~and 1868 to £1,192,566; and in 1869, 1870, and 1871 to 
£1,500,081; and if to this latter sum be added £210,000, being 
the average value of the imports and exports in foreign vessels, 
the British trade with the Regency amounted to £1,710,690: 
during the last three years. These figures show an increase of 
£518,134, or 43} per cent. over the three preceding years. It 
appears from subsequent returns that, in 1874, the imports 
amounted to £1,148,327, and the exports to £1,014,678. The 
tonnage of the British shipping which annually enters the ports of 
Tunis averages from 50,000 to 60,000 tons, whilst the number of 
British steamers that visit the port of Goletta alone will amply 
show the rapid increase of the commercial relations since the 
establishment of direct communications between the two countries. 
The British trade is mostly carried on by 88 merchants and 108 
traders. The rest of the British subjects, amounting to about 
7,000, obtain their livelihood by following various vocations, and 
not a few are employed in agricultural pursuits. 
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ARINERS navigating St. George’s Channel are well 
aware that there is a snug anchorage in St. Tudwall’s 
Roads, off the coast of Carnarvonshire, sheltered from 
all but easterly winds, and that these, coming from off 

the land, are never of great violence. In making for this anchorage, 

however, the rocky ridge of Sarn Badrig or St. Patrick’s Causeway, 
and the rock called Carreg-y-trai have long been serious impedi- 
ments to vessels seeking shelter in the roads, and, therefore, the 





anchorage is not so much used as it might be. 

This state of things has, we learn, been brought under the notice 
of the Trinity House with a view to the better marking of these 
dangers, and the Elder Brethren, with the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, have, in deference to the expressed wish of the shipping: 
interests of St. George’s Channel, placed a lighthouse on the west. 
island of St. Tudwall. 
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In order effectually to mark the dangers above referred to, and | 
to guide vessels into the roadstead, it has been found necessary to 
make the character of the new light rather more complicated than 
is usual with our coast lights. 

From the same tower two lights are shown, one above the other. 
The upper is the main light, the lower being intended only to mark 
the Carreg-y-trai rock. 

The main light is dioptric of the second order, is on the new 
principle, called ‘‘ occulting,’’ its peculiarity being that it shows as 
a fixed light for eight seconds, and is then followed by a sudden 
eclipse lasting two seeonds, after which it is fixed again for eight 
seconds and so on. It differs from a revolving light, because the 
changes from light to darkness and vice rersa are very sharply 
defined, and there is no fading away of the light into darkness, nor 
any gradual expansion of the light into the full strength of its 
beam, as is the case in revolving lights. 

On different bearings the main light is coloured red, to mark (1) 
the extremity of the Sarn Badrig, and (2) the anchorage in the 
roads. ‘The light shows red from a bearing of 8. by W. round by 
South to S.E., thus cutting the Sarn Badrig buoy and throwing a 
wide sector of red light over the danger itself; and also from a 
bearing of N.E. by E. 4 E. to N. by E., thus marking the 
anchorage. The remaining part of this light is white, but it is 
obscured by the East St. Tudwall Island from a bearing of 
N.E. 4 EB. to E. by N. 3 .N. from the island. 

The lower light shown from a window in the tower sixteen feet 
below the main light is also red, but is fixed and does not exhibit 
Occultations as the main light does. Its purpose is to mark the 
Carreg-y-trai, and it consists of a beam of red light with an 
arc of 15° only, showing over the rock. The rock itself bemg 
only-about a mile from the light is fully covered by it, but in 
addition a bell-buoy has been placed 2 cables E.§.K. of the 
rock, and 14 mile from the light, and by day a white patch on 
the cliff of the West island in line with the lighthouse marks the. 
line of the danger. 

With very ordinary care, therefore, ships can now be taken into 
St. Tudwall’s roadstead. The entrance through the narrow sound 
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between the West island and the mainland is hardly adapted for 
ships of deep draught, but for small vessels it is perfectly safe, and 
not difficult to get through. The outside route, however, requires 
a little more care. Vessels from the westward making for the 
roads, should cross the red light which marks Sarn Badrig, at 
about 24 or 3 miles from the light. On coming into the white 
light again they will be warned by the Bell Buoy of their proximity 
to Carreg-y-trai, and if care is taken to keep to the eastward of the 
Bell Buoy, the danger will be past and the anchorage will be 
indicated by the red light from the main light. 

The light will be of great value to the shipping frequenting St. 
George’s Channel, and what will make it still more acceptable is 
the fact that there will be nothing extra for the shipowner to pay 
on account of it. 

We understand there is great rejoicing at the ports of Pwllheli, 
Barmouth, Abersoch, Aberystwith New Quay and other Welsh ports. 


MARITIME CONTRACTS IN FRANCE. 


Vz ay UR Paris Correspondent has sent us a communication 
AON from which we extract the following passages for 
yy ‘¥ the information of our readers. This letter was 
<OY crowded out of our February number by press of 
matter. He says— 

‘The subject of Maritime Contracts has given rise to much dis- 
cussion in our seaports. You ought to know that a Commission 
was appointed by the Senate to examine and report upon a propost- 
tion de lot, which proposed to modify several articles in the second 
book of our (the French) Commercial Code of Law. The Commis- 
sion consisted of, Messieurs the following, Lavrignais (president), 
Grivart (secretary) ; Aubrelicque, Monjaret de Kerjegu, Mazean, 
Le Royer, Joubert. These gentlemen having reported, their 
report is published in the Journal Officiel de la Republique, of 28th 
December, 1876, The Commissioners refer to many points in the 
Code Maritime ; but that which is of most importance to your 
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readers is Assurance Maritime. On this subject the report men- 
tions that Marine Assurance is an act of foresight of most 
eminent utility, has developed greatly, and has exerted over naviga- 
tion and Maritime commerce the most beneficial influences. It is 
entitled to, not alone legal encouragement, but also legal protection. 
The report goes on to point out in words very careful, how much 
Maritime Assurance is limited and crippled by our now existing 
(French) code, and argues that these limitations, or the most of 
them, should be removed. For example, the (existing) 347th 
Article declares void, assurances effected to cover (1) the freight of 
eargo on board, (2) anticipated profit on cargo, (3) wages of the 
crew, (4) advances obtained by the shipowner, (5) interest on 
bottomry loans. 

“The Commission dismiss No. 4, as being outside the subjects 
they have to consider. As regards Nos. 1, 2, 8, and, 5, they 
recommend that the French law should be so altered as to make 
assurances on them legal. The Commissioners point out that, 
although assurances on them are at present illegal, they are always 
covered by honour policies, which run side by side with the legal 
policies, and are never disputed. In recommending great con- 
cessions in the assurance law in favour of French Maritime inter- 
ests, the Commissioners insist that assurance must still be kept 
within the legitima of its ends, and must therefore be a contract of 
indemnity only, and never be so converted as to make the loss of 
ship and cargo a source of profit. 

‘¢ The following are some of the new articles proposed: Article 
216, proposes that the owner of a ship shall be responsible at 
‘Civil Law for the acts of the master, and for liabilities incurred or 
contracted by the master in respect of the ship and the voyage. 
‘The owner can, in every case, relieve himself of the above liabilities 
by giving up the ship and freight. The right of giving up ship 
and freight is not to vest in any person who, being sole owner or 
part owner, is also master, A master who is also a part owner, 
and not sole owner, will not be held answerable for liabilities con- 
tracted by him in respect of the ship and voyage, beyond the pro- 
portion of his own interest therein. Ifa ship is wrecked in or 
near a port or harbour, or causes damage to harbour or pier works, 
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the owner can relieve himself of all expenses consequent on re- 
moving the wreck, or repairing the works, by abandoning the ship, 
freight, and cargo. 

‘‘ Article 384. Every person having an interest in the following 
things may insure that interest, viz.—in aship: her tackle, apparel 
and furniture, her outfit, her stores, the wages of the crew, the 
freight, sums lent on bottomry, maritime profit, the cargo, and 


profit anticipated thereon, the premiums of assurance, and all. 


interests and things possessing a money value which may be 
affected by the risks attendant on navigation. 

‘‘ Article 885. Double (cumulative) insurance is prohibited. In 
all fraudulent cases of double insurance, the insurance is void, 8o- 
far only as the fraudulent party’s interest extends. If there is no 
fraud, the amount recoverable is to be reduced to the extent of the 
whole value of the goods or interest doubly insured. If there are 
two or more policies, of different dates, the value will be reduced 
by the sum shown on the policy of the latest date. 

‘Article 347. All assurances effected on sums borrowed on 
bottomry, (‘les sommes empruntées i la grosse’) are void.” 


Tue author of ‘‘ Notes on Nautical Subjects,’’ in our February 
number, has been informed by W. W. Rundell, Esq., that he has. 
not written to a Liverpool or any other paper relative to the 
deviation of the compass on the Banks of Newfoundland. The 
author had not the least intention of annoying that gentleman, 
and much regrets that he was misinformed; but he hopes that 
what was intended to illustrate a fact which may be useful to 
his brother seamen, Mr. Rundell will not take as a reflection 
on himself. The author penned the remarks in question under 
the conviction that Mr. Rundell had written the letter, and without 
consulting the Magnetic Chart of the locality.—February 9th,, 
1877. 
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DISCIPLINE IN MERCHANT SHIPS. 
To the Editor of the ‘“‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


$m,—Those who have read the articles on Discipline in Merchant 
Ships in last November’s and the current month’s number of your 
Magazine, will readily agree with the writers of those articles that 
something should be done, and that soon, to help commanders in 
the maintenance of discipline at sea. 

What that something is, or rather what the somethings are, there 
will necessarily be a great diversity of opinion about, and I don’t 
feel justified in taking up so much of your space as would be 
required to fully discuss the subject; but I would just suggest 
what I consider some of the causes, as also, what seem to me 
some of the simpler remedies. 

A variety of causes might be suggested as accounting for the 
less tractable, less easily managed seamen now in existence, com- 
pared with former times, apart from the undoubted protective 
character of recent legislation, and the partiality so evident in the 
administration of the laws by men too often influenced by popular 
sentiment as well as totally ignorant of the special conditions of 
life on board ship. And here let me suggest that our Marine 
-Police-courts should have, as a rule, either on the bench or along- 
side the magistrate to advise him, shipmasters of character and 
‘capacity, whose previous habits of life would enable them to 
judge a case on its merits far better than a man who knows nothing 
whatever of the habits, feelings, motives, and ordinary or extra- 
ordinary conditions of the lives on board ship of those on whom 
he sits in judgment. In country districts a man without any 
previous legal training is appointed and makes a very good justice 
of the peace, not because he has a knowledge of law—he has 
books and a clerk to instruct and guide him in law and procedure 
—but because he knows the character and habits of those who are 
brought before him. 

The discovery of gold in California and Australia drained off 
large numbers of sailors whose places had to be supplied somehow 
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—anyhow—and when the demand became urgent the supply, of 
course, was found to meet it ; but what a supply ! 

In the Atlantic trade, when the scarcity of men was first and 
most severely felt, ships came to be manned by all sorts of 
characters who could be forced or carried on board, and who never 
made, it was not intended they should make, more than the run 
from one side to the other in one ship. They were of all trades, 
or of no trade; only a small percentage were sailors, and that 
small number was composed of the very worst characters of their 
class, thieves and murderers who fled from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other as the exigencies of their real vocations or the 
vigilance of the police compelled them. Ships had to go to sea, 
the passage had to be made, the competition between the liners 
was great, and the crews had, or at least it was thought they had, 
to be licked into sailor-shape in order to get the work of the ship 
done. 

A school of brutality was thus formed. It became a maxim with 
commanders and officers that the first and most necessary thing 
to be done with a crew on leaving port was to pound into docility 
every man in the forecastle ; open retaliation was seldom attempted, 
but many fearful crimes were committed. The American laws 
were lax, or were not put in force as they ought to have been, and 
the system went on affecting our service by a kind of reflex action, 
and I think to this we owe the ridiculous discipline clauses of the 
Act of 1854 and the useless official log. 

When the seaman brought up, or, to use an Americanism, licked 
into form by such treatment, came to our India or China-going 
ships, where the old feelings between captains and their crews had 
not yet died out, the fellows could not understand the change ; 
they thought gentleness must mean cowardice, and the absence 
of knuckle-dusters an invitation to insubordination. They soon 
leavened the whole existing mass, while the doing away with the 
apprentice system, the increased demand for and better remune- 
ration of labour kept those of our own order-loving people from 
taking to the sea, and the ranks were recruited from the vilest 
amongst the seaport populations. The Australian colonies also 
drew away from us many respectable youths who but for that 
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would have chosen a seafaring life. In Australia, too, the con- 
dition of things was completely reversed as regarded the captain 
and the sailor; the latter had plenty of money, and if he would 
ship at all it was only as a kind of lark, or because he wanted to 
come home for a while or to change countries, and before shipping 
he demanded not only his £30, £40, £50, or £60, as the case 
might be, for the run, but the captain’s certificate of character 
from his last crew. 

The Act of 1854 has also contributed to produce a bad and 
insubordinate class of sailors, by the enactment compelling masters 
to pive certificates of character. It is not the fact of giving the 
certificate, it is the form. The present official form is a mistake, 
as will be easily apparent, and is to every shipmaster who has had 
experience in shipping crews. A man accumulates a number of 
V.G.’s say; they become troublesome to carry about. Jack is 
proverbially careless, and a good fellow to boot, he'll give one 
readily to some poor devil who has got into a scrape and either 
has none or it may be a doubtful one, or he gets rid of the whole 
lot, except one or two for his own use, by handing over the 
things to his wily boarding-master, who is then ready to furnish a 
lot of blackguards with first-class credentials, by which means he 
gets rid of incumbrances, and the shipmaster gets what he did not 
bargain for. We ‘‘ who go down to the sea in ships’ know how 
these oily rascals with V.G. characters, and who don’t know their 
names when the muster-roll is called over, show themselves in 
their proper colours in as short a time as circumstances will 
permit. : 

As to the remedies for the existing state of things I am not just 
now prepared to show how the Acts of Parliament might, or ought, 
to be altered or amended, but I would strongly urge a con- 
sideration of the following suggestions. 

I would have compulsory apprenticeship. 

I would do away with the present form of discharge, and make 
every one have a parchment form that would contain a continuous 
record of the man’s character, as is optional even now. 

I would re-establish the Merchant Seaman’s Fund, whereby 
men would be forced to provide for sickness or old age. I have 
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strong opinions on this subject, which, with your permission, I 
will put into shape on another occasion. 

I would have shipowners, generally or altogether, adopt the 
rule of a Liverpool firm: give 2s. 6d. per month extra pay at the 
end of the voyage to those men against whom there is no com- 
plaint; in short, I would establish something like the good 
conduct stripe in the army. I have seen the threatened with- 
drawal of that stripe-—the penny a day that it represents —work 
wonders with troublesome fellows in a regiment. 

I would relax the rules of Sailors’ Homes, and have them less 
like prisons than homes. 

I would frequently shift the officers of the shipping offices. 

I would do nothing that would keep out of our service 
foreigners, such as Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, or Germans, till 
we have a full supply of home-grown seamen, for I have always 
found these men most tractable, and as a rule good sailors and 
honest workers; and, finally, ; 

I would abolish the advance note entirely, for I believe it has 
much to do directly and indirectly with insubordination at sea, 
with drunkenness and debauchery on shore, and with the main- 
tenance of a class of scoundrels who live by misleading and 
plundering poor, simple Jack, and who, ‘like other professional 
agitators, having only their own interests in view, sow distrust 
between the sailor and his master, thriving at the expense 
of both. | 

Stop the advance note, and there is no reason for the existence 
of those horrid pests, the boarding-house runners or crimps. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


SHIPMASTER. 
Greenock, 17th January, 1877. 





A SHIPOWNER’S VIEW OF THE TAXATION OF DECK TONNAGE 
{SPACE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Sm,—Your article in the January number of the Nautical Magazine 
on Mercantile Marine Legislation, refers, amongst other things, to 
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the new statutory provisions regarding deck cargoes, and, after 
observing that Section 28 of the recent Act has introduced a 
“« strong outpost in favour of establishing a system of gross ton- 
nage admeasurement,” the article quotes, in commendatory 
terms, Mr. Courtenay Ilbert’s remarks on the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1876, viz., that ‘‘a ship is supposed to pay dues in propor- 
tion to the space in her or on her available for cargo,” and 
apparently adopts his opinion, that when space not included ina 
ship’s registered tonnage is used in the carriage of goods, the 
cubical contents of this space is rightly added to her tonnage, and 
the ship accordingly made liable for additional dues. 

Will you allow me to offer some observations with the object of 
showing that Mr. Llbert’s view is incorrect, and, that this new 
provision for charging additional tonnage dues on deck cargoes, is 
unfair to shipowners. 

Mr. Ilbert is not singular in putting forward the opinion in ques- 
tion, and probably may, like others, have in some degree been led 
to hold it, in consequence of the unit of a ship’s measurement 
being called ‘‘ a Ton,” a term which has given rise to some con- 
fusion of ideas on the subject of loading, many persons regarding 
this amount as a Ton weight, condemn a shipowner for taking a 
cargo of tons of weight in excess of his ship’s tons of measurement, 
and such cases were brought very prominently before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1874 on the tonnage 
-question, although a ton of measurement, (100 cubic feet) has 
nothing in common with a ton of weight, (20 cwt.) but the name. 

The opinion that a ship should pay tonnage dues in proportion 
to the space in her used for cargo, is however a novel one, and 
-contrary to the spirit of previous legislation on the subject, the 
object of which appears to have been, to find some standard of 
comparison between vessels of every kind and size, so that they 
should be taxed on a system of equality, quite independently of 
the cargoes they might carry. On reference to the old measure- 
ment Acts, it will be seen, that the external, not the internal, 
measurements of ships were to fix the register tonnage ; subse- 
quently, this system was changed, and new rules adopted for 
taking the internal measurements: and when, with the object of 
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greater accuracy, the Commission for the revision of the law of 
tonnage proposed the rules now in force, that principle was steadily 
kept in view, for ‘‘it was deemed by the Commission,* as 
essential, that any rule eligible for the measurement of the Mer- 
chant Shipping of this country, should produce results expressive, 
not of the real burthen which a vessel is enabled to carry, but a 
true and just relative tonnage between ship and ship for the pur- 
poses of a just assessment of the various dues, such tonnage in 
the aggregate, to approximate as near as may be, the aggregate 
tonnage of the kingdom as prescribed by the old laws consolidated 
by the Act 8 and 4 William IV., c. 55.” So far then, from exist- 
ing rules or law justifying this recent alteration in the system of 
charging tonnage dues, it is a complete innovation. 

Now before going into the question of the fairness or otherwise, 
of charging additional tonnage dues for cargo stowed on deck, it 
will be necessary to decide, what amount of cargo a shipowner 
is entitled to carry on payment of the dues levied on the registered 
tonnage of his ship.. Some people seem to think that this amount 
should be limited to what is placed under the measurement decks, 
but unless the ship could take under deck, sufficient cargo to put 
the vessel down to her load water-line, such a rule would not be 
fair, as with some kinds of cargo (iron for example) the ship could 
not be filled inside to the decks without exceeding the load water- 
line ; so with other kinds of loads, a full cargo, that is what would 
immerse the ship to her load water-line, could not be taken with- 
out placing a portion outside, or over the measurement deck. 

It seems to me, therefore, clear that the amount of cargo to be 
taken is not what can be placed under deck, but what will put the 
ship down to the load water-marks, and, as by the Act of the last 
Session, every British sea-going ship must have such marks, we 
have now for the first time, a general rule established by Act of 
Parliament for defining the full load of every ship, anything in 
excess of which, makes her unseaworthy and renders liable to 
punishment as misdemeanants, all who have had any part in 
sending her to sea in such a condition. 





* See preface to Moorsom’s Rules, paragraph IV. 
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Let us now look at the shipowners’ side of the question. He, 
in compliance with the law, loads, we will assume, a cargo of iron, 
which (owing to its great density) can occupy but a small portion 
of the measured space under deck, the ship being down to her 
load-line, of course deck cargo in this case is impossible; but 
though the measured space is not full, yet the owner pays tonnage 
dues on her entire measurement. Such being so, it is not, just, in 
the case of light descriptions of cargo, when the entire load cannot 
be stowed below, that the shipowner should be liable for additional 
tonnage dues for that portion of the cargo which, for want of . 
measured space, must be placed on deck. It ought to be one 
thing or the other, either the full cargo should be what fills the 
measured space below the deck, or the quantity which puts the 
ship down to her load water-line; if the former, then in cases 
when the ship cannot be filled without too deep an immersion, a 
proportionate reduction of the tonnage dues should be made; and 
if the latter, then let the entire cargo be stowed both below and on 
deck without incurring additional dues. 

' Having regard to the satisfaction expressed by your sails: that 
the 23rd Section of the Merchant Shipping Act of the last Session 
forms a precedent for establishing a system of gross tonnage ad- 
measurement, I would ask, what is such a system but that vessels 
should be charged, not on what they carry, but on their actual 
size or the space they occupy in docks. This is the best 
standard of comparison that can be found, provided only that 
the time the space is occupied is taken into account. Under such 
a system, a ship with less than a full cargo, or one with a 
deck cargo, or a steamer of the same gross tonnage, would 
be on an equality as regards tonnage dues, for they would 
pay in proportion to the use made of the docks; a just arrange- 
ment towards the dockowner, who should be fairly remune- 
rated by the shipowner for the expenditure of his capital on the 
construction of docks, in proportion to the accommodation 
afforded. I cannot find better terms to express this than 
the following given in the observations on the admeasurement 
of tonnage published in 1869 by Mr. T. Gray, the able 
Secretary of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade, 

t 2 
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when he says: ‘‘ The true principles on which the payment of 
dock and quay dues ought to be determined on are (1) the space 
occupied by the ship alongside the quay or wharf or in the docks, 
and, (2) the time during which she remains, being in fact the prin- 
ciple on which rent is usually obtained.” Mr. Gray shows the 
difficulties in the way of introducing this equitable mode of assessing 
dock dues, and that consequently all parties must continue to 
acquiesce in the present arrangement for charging dues on the net 
register tonnage. But if we must remain satisfied to pay tonnage 
dues on the net register tonnage, irrespective of the quantity of 
cargo in the measured spaces under deck, I maintain that the ship- 
owner is entitled, on payment of such dues, to take a full cargo 
wherever he can stow it, or in other words, such a weight of cargo 
as will immerse his vessel down to her load water-marks, although 


parts of such cargo may be carried on deck. 
Yours, &c., A SHIPOWNER. 





MARRIAGES AT SEA. * 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Siz,—In answer to your correspondent ‘ whether a marriage on 
board ship, when performed by the master, is good at law, or 
whether the issue of such a marriage can be set aside as illegiti- 
mate,” I cannot do better (as you ask for information) than quote 
the opinion of the Editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette 
in answer to a similar question, which, I think, appeared in that 
paper about 1878 (trusting to memory). I had a copy taken at 
the time, and have much pleasure in enclosing it if of any service. 
Your obedient servant, 

Poplar, 3rd February, 1877. JAMES FURNELL. 

‘‘ Marriages at sea by the master of a ship are, in our opinion, 
legal. Under Sec. 282, par. 8, of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, the master of a ship is bound to enter in the official loge 
book ‘every marriage taking place on board, with the names and 
ages of the parties ;’ and Sec. 285 enacts that all such entries 


* (Some other communications on this subject have been received, but 
too late for insertion this month.—Ep.) 
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shall be received in evidence in any proceeding in a Court of 
Justice. 

‘A master mariner may not be ordained as a priest, but, by 
the usage of the sea, he is called upon to perform religious rites. 
He is expected to read prayers every Sunday, and to give religious 
consolation to the sick and dying amongst his crew. In certain 
cases he may be called upon to baptize an infant at sea, and to 
read the burial service over mortal remains committed to the deep. 
If he may exercise priestly functions of one kind, why may he 
not of another? He is called upon as a registrar, by Act of 
Parliament, to register births and deaths, and also marriages. For 
centuries the masters of vessels have performed the marriage 
ceremony on board ship, and within the past 40 years these 
marriages have averaged 15 to 30 annually. By the Registration 
Act, shipmasters are bound to make returns to the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. At page 24 of the 
34th ‘Annual Report of the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,’ recently issued by order of Parliament, the Registrar 
states that under the Registration Act, 6th & Tth William IV., 
cap. 86, Sections 21 and 26, the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
and Section 100 of the Passenger Act, 1855, an obligation is laid 
upon all captains of British vessels to transmit to him the par- 
ticulars of all births and deaths at sea, and the 17th & 18th Vict., 
cap. 104, make the same provision as to marriages. 

‘‘ There is no law to compel merchant shipowners to employ 
any religious instructors ; and, even if a ship carried a chaplain, 
there could be no publication of banns or marriage by license.” ~ 

[We are sorry to say we cannot for once agree with our excellent 
contemporary. A clergyman was often on board large ships in the 
old time, and is often on board now, and he may possibly conduct 
the religious ceremony of marriages. All that the Merchant 
Shipping Act requires is that when marriages are conducted on 
board ship they are to be entered in the official log. The fact 
that marriages may be conducted legally by qualified persons on 
board ship, and are to be entered in the log, does not give any one 
power to conduct the service who is not by law authorised to do 
80.—Ep. Nautical Magazine.] 
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A ‘Naval Officer’’ informs us that within the last few years 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have declared that no 
captain in Her Majesty’s Navy can solemnize a marriage on board 
ship, and he presumes that if such be the law for the Navy the 
same will hold good for the sister service. 





STEERING SIGNALS. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Dear Sim,—In the Standard of 27th ult. it was reported that a 
meeting had been held at the Inventor’s Institute, where Mr. J. J. 
Nickoll explained the use of signals on board steam vessels, in 
combination with the movements of the helm, so as to show when 
a vessel moves her helm either to starboard or to port, but I 
think some difficulty would occur in practice. A vessel steering 
badly, and trying to keep her course, during which she might have 
to put her helm well over to starboard or port, merely to counter- 
act her sheer, would be liable to misinform vessels that might 
happen to be nearly a-head of her. For instance, suppose two 
vessels, A and B, meeting starboard to starboard, or green light to 
green light, when A suddenly takes a sheer to port, to counteract 
which her helm must be put to port, thus showing her telegraph 
.“*port light’ to the other vessel B; B would perhaps think the 
port helm had been given to make each pass port to port, in which 
case she also would port her helm, and when A had recovered 
‘her couree and steadied again, the situation would be one of con- 
fusion, if not of collision. I believe it 1s a disputed point whether 
any extra signals to those already in use (namely the red and green 
lights on either side) would be desirable. They might be useful 
when single vessels are meeting, to show to each what the other is 
doing, but in narrow channels, with a crowded navigation, it is 
more than probable they would lead to confusion. If they should 
ever be considered so useful as to be adopted as signals, I do not 
think having them connected with the helm would be the best 
plan, for the reason I have already given. They would be more 
simple if used from a telegraph post on the bridge of a steamer, 
and worked by hand, by the look-out on the bridge, under the 
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orders of the officer in charge, similar to the plan in use on rail- 
ways; or Sir W. Mitchell’s night signal lamp would be all sufficient, 
which shows either red, green, or white, by the movement of a 
lever, and which could also be connected with a telegraph post 
and semaphore for day signaling. 

Then, again, for fog-signals, which has been adverted to in the 
Nautical, instead of using one blast for the helm being put over 
one way, and two blasts when itis put over the other way, I 
would suggest that it should be done by different toned whistles— 
thus, when the helm is ported in a fog, have a deep, bass-toned 
whistle to be worked by hand, with a pumping motion on the 
lever to give short blasts ; and when the helm is starboarded use & 
sharp treble-toned whistle in short blasts, in the same manner as 
stated for the port helm; and when the vessel is going easy on 
her course, have a medium-toned whistle, which should give a 
continuous blast of not less than 15 seconds’ duration about 
every five minutes, which would distinguish it from the port 
and starboard whistles independently of the tone. If the port 
whistle had a lever leading out to port, and the starboard one 
another leading out to starboard, while the medium-toned whistle 
used while steering steady on her course, had a lever leading fore- 
and-aft, no mistake need occur on the darkest night. 

The medium-toned whistle might be connected with the engines, 
go as to be self-acting (and thrown out of gear when not wanted) and 
give as before stated a 15 seconds’ blast about every five minutes. 
When the vessel was going slow, this would also be a check on her 
speed,on a dark and foggy night, where it is not always easy to see 
at what rate a vessel is slipping through the water ; because, if the 
whistle sounded too often it would inform the officer in charge, of 
her high speed. If these signals were used by steam vessels they 
might also be applied to sailing vessels, who could have two 
different toned horns, each kept on its proper side, so as to always 
sound the weather one to indicate which tack they were upon, 
when steam vessels would know at once which way to put their 
helm, so as to go a-stern of them if it should be prudent to do so, 
-or otherwise haul off wide of them.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Yarmouth, 9th February, 1877. T. E. 
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ENGINEERS IN THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—Engineers have at last a champion, one who has of his own 
accord, and prompted solely by his own good senge, taken up their 
cause. The questions discussed in Mr. Reed’s letter in the Times 
of [19th Jan. have been frequently raised in the pages of the 
Nautical, and I am therefore encouraged to send to you the follow- 
ing crude thoughts suggested to me by Mr. Reed’s letter. 

There cannot be any doubt of the soundness of Mr. Reed’s views 
both of the principle of construction of our armoured fleet, and of 
the principle according to which the Naval officers of mastless 
armoured vessels are still in rank and in pay placed so incommen- 
surably far above the engineer who is in charge of the vitals of 
these floating monsters. _ 

Mr. Reed justly criticises the lack of system which permits 
reckless diversity in the new machinery with which our fleet is 
being equipped. Nine large vessels now being built comprise no 
less than seven types of construction and arrangement. The vast 
expenditure upon these vessels, which, under any circumstances, 
if they are ever in an actual engagement must be taken into action 
with their machinery comparatively untried, adds to the gravity 
of Mr. Reed’s criticism. He says: ‘ It involves a great waste of 
money ; it multiplies enormously the labours and anxieties of 
naval officers and of every department and branch of the naval 
service ; it deprives us of all those accumulated advantages which 
spring from a common system and a common routine well known 
and understood throughout a great service; it converts almost. 
every ship into a new and complete series of puzzles for officers 
and men to find out and learn ; it turns slight accidents into grave 
ones, and grave ones into vast, deplorable losses (as in the case of 
the Vanguard), because the specialities of ships are but ill-under- 
stood, and in the event of war it would probably transform a 
well-planned engagement into a miserable mélée, and might inflict a 
terrible defeat and disaster on us, Strong as this language may 
seem, it falls far short of what I feel upon this subject.” 

Mr. Reed advocates a higher rank and better pay for the 
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engineers at the head of the management of the machinery in these 
vessels. It seems that there are sixty fleet officers of the admiral 
class and only ten engineers of the highest class—that is inspectors 
of machinery afloat. The pay of an admiral is from £1,065 to 
£1,825. The pay of an inspector of machinery is £540, so that 
there is one inspector for the vessels under six admirals and he has 
about one-third of the pay of.one of the admirals. It would appear 
from this that the rank of an inspector of machinery must be in 
the eyes of an admiral about equal to the rank of the inspectors of 
gas meters who makes his periodical calls at our houses, and it 
is a fact that they treat them with just the same respect and 
consideratior. 

Mr. Reed’s remedy is rank and pay; grant these, and the 
engineers of the Navy will at once develope into men of the class 
which may be represented nominally by Ramsbottom, who have 
made our railway system in its engineering what it is to-day. 
That which produces Ramsbottoms is not mere pay and rank; 
great incentives, no doubt, but the field of experience, the daily 
tear and wear of engines and boilers, the constant need of renewal, 
and the opportunity of incorporating in the rapidly following series 
of great practical experiments, every improvement which the failures 
of former constructions have suggested, such an opportunity and 
great energy encouraged and developed by rank and pay are all 
requisite elements in the production of a class of Engineer Admirals 
who will play an important part in future naval wars. 

Where is this training possible for our naval engineers? The 
importance of this question is so great that I do not shrink from 
making what I feel to be a very crude suggestion of one way in 
which such fitness as Mr. Reed would like to obtain with his 
elevated engineers might be secured. 

We have large fleets of merchant steamers continually under 
service, where all is hurry and urgency. The experience of the 
men in charge of the machinery of these vessels, the engineers 
afloat, and the engineer superintendents on shore is very great, 
and it is an experience which has cost and is costing steamship 
companies millions sterling. In the merchant service we have now 
machinery nearly the same as that in use in the Royal Navy, with 
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the exception of the gun-working engines. In naval engineering, 
as in many other callings, it is practice that makes perfection, and 
it is practice alone that can give to men that confidence in the dis- 
charge of their duties which must be so essential in the hour of 
battle. It is the experience of the engine-room, with its peculiar 
sounds and movements, that creates in the engineer that instinct 
of a second nature which distinguishes in an instant a change in 
the beat or click of the engine, or that tells him how far he may 
risk to run with this or that defect, and the practical remedies and 
temporary resources in the most unexpected derangements. 

Large armour-clads cannot be put on a station and run for 
months together, to give the crews that experience. To do so 
would be an unnecessary waste of coals and of boilers. Can the 
two services not be united in some way by the formation of a 
Royal Marine Engineer Reserve ? Would it not be worth spending 
£100,000 per annum to have at the call of the country the service 
and experience of all our merchant service engineers ? Or by some 
arrangement, by subsidy or otherwise, is it not possible to obtain 
for every naval engineer at least three months’ active engine-room 
service in each year in merchant steamers, with engines of nearly 
that class with which his duties in the Royal Navy will have to be 
performed ? | 

The superior men who are to be the Engineer Admirals in the 
new réyime advocated by Mr. Reed, ought to be associated with 
the superintending engineers of the large companies now. The 
country would have to pay the companies for this privilege, and the 
experience which every voyage is contributing would then cumula- 
tively add to the strength of our natural engineering resources. 

The training of an engineer for the post of Engineer Admiral 
now 80 well filled by the superintendents in the merchant service, 
is one which never produces its highest results before a man arrives 
at an age when chief engineers in the Navy have to retire from 
service. To economise pension money, chief engineers are some- 
times made inspectors of machinery afloat, not because they are 
the best men, but because their services can be obtained for a trifle 
more than the pensions to which their past service entitles them. 
Place before our engineers the possibility of obtaining an Engineer 
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Admiralship, with the pay and rank ot Naval Admirals, and there 
would be produced quite another class of men from the same 
material as our present snubbed engineers have risen, great engi- 
neers who would be a credit to the country and in harmony with 
our great reputation as.an engineering nation. 

The merchant service engineers need not be jealous of the pro- 
posal to carry naval engineers in their steamers, for under the pro- 
posed altered regulations many of the engineers would leave the 
merchant service for the higher inducements offered in the Navy, 
and the cause of the engineer would be greatly advanced, and no 
doubt the engineers would in the prospect of high place do their 
best by education and conduct to qualify themselves for honourably 
filling the higher social position which, thanks to Mr. Reed, now 


seems almost within their reach. 
I an, Sir, 


ONE INTERESTED. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE LicHts.—The Japanese Government 
being anxious to have their coasts well marked by night, some 
few years ago entrusted the duty to Mr. R. H. Brunton, C.K. 
From a paper recently read by that gentleman at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, we learn that there are now thirty-six 
lights established, all fitted with the latest improvements. 
This is very satisfactory news, and is creditable both to the 
Japanese Government and to Mr. Brunton. The lighting and 
marking of the Chinese coast also progresses rapidly under English 
management, for it is not long since a Yellow-book was issued 
by Mr. Hart, of the Imperial Maritime Customs, Pekin, in which 
it is stated that there are 64 Chinese and 60 foreign lights 
besides buoys and beacons, whereas in 1868, there were only four 
or five ordinary lights on the Chinese coast. This marking of the 
coasts isa happy augury of future international relations with Japan 
and China. Itisa noteworthy fact that the efficient marking of the 
waters adjacent to any country is a standing invitation to visitors 
from all parts of the world, and is a sure forerunner of free trade, 
friendly relations, and increased commerce for the country so marked. 
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ON THE PRESENT ABNORMAL INCREASE IN THE 
NUMBER OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 





THE registered merchant ships of the United Kingdom amounted, 
on the 81st December, 1875, to— 

20,644 Sailing Ships of 4,144,504 tons. 

4,160 Steam Ships of 1,943,197 tons. 








Total 24,804 Ships of 6,087,701 tons. 

The average waste during the five years ended December, 1875, 
was, in round numbers, 890,000 tons per annum, and out of this 
waste 260,000 tons, in round numbers, are due to disappearances, 
founderings, and other losses of British ships, and the remaining 
180,000 tons are made up of ships sold to foreigners, or ships 
broken up, or ceasing to be British ships from causes other than 
wrecks and casualties. 

Taking the average of the last five years, we find that, stated 
in round numbers, the addition to the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom is 484,000 tons per annum. To keep up the waste 
from wrecks and casualties alone we must build or buy 260,000 
tons a year, and to keep up the deficiency from all sources 
we must build or buy 890,000 tons a year, and every 
ton of shipping added to our Mercantile Marine in excess of 
890,000 tons per annum is a permanent addition. Taking an. 
average of these additions and subtractions for five years, we find 
that about 94,000 tons per annum have been added over losses. 
each year during that time. That is to say, the Mercantile Marine 
of the United Kingdom has been growing at the rate of 94,000- 
tons a year for five years. 

The permanent additions by ships built, that is to say, com- 
pleted in 1875 and 1876, were as follows :— 


Sailing. Steam. Total. 
1875 256,296 $11,883 568,179 Tons. 
1876 251,338 222,155 473,493 Tons. 


That is to say, in 1875, 178,000 tons, and in 1876 83,000 tons. 
were built (without including purchases) over and above that. 
which was sufficient to make good the annual average waste. 
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The above figures are mainly derived from the best of 
sources, viz., the statistics of the Government, and are for 
ships completed, but none of these figures or returns will 
give us the amount of ships actually in course of construction 
at the commencement of 1877: for that information we have 
to cast about, and at best can get but an approximate result ; 
but looking to the means we have of obtaining information, 
we think the approximation is very nearly right, and if not, the 
various Register Societies and the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade itself will be able to put us right, for we have no doubt it 
will be taken up now we have started it. According to our own port 
returns, we make it that there were actually building at the com- 
mencement of this year 220,000 tons of iron steamers, 160,000 tons 
of iron sailing-ships, and about 40,000 tons of wooden ships, or a 
total of 420,000 tons, (these are round numbers—we give the num- 
bers more closely further on) that is to say, that so early as the first 
month in the year there were enough ships building to supply 
30,000 tons above the annual average waste of 890,000 tons; and 
220,000 tons of this quantity were in steamers.* 

If we put a money value on the tonnages of steam and sailing 
ships built in the United Kingdom during the years 1875 and 
1876, we arrive at the following results :— | 


Steam Ships built in 1875... .... 311,883 tons = £5,302,011 
Sailing ,, » on wees we, 256,296 tons = £3,588,144 
Steam ,, » 1876... ... 222,155 tons = £3,332,325 
Sailing ,, » owes we 251,888 tons = £3,318,732 


From the most trustworthy source we also find— 
Steam Ships building January, 1877 218,300 tons = £3,274,500 
Sailing ,, ” ” 200,028 tons = £2,800,400 


Total ... .«. £21,616,112 








The above figures as far as they represent tonnage we believe 


#* (We also find, which we mention by way of parenthesis, that over 
400,000 tons out of the 420,000, are being built to class in Lloyd’s and 
Liverpool; so that if there is no sensible diminution in the 260,000 tons lost 
by wreck and casualty yearly, it will not be because Mr. Plimsoll’s remedy, 
i.e, classification, is not being applied.—Ep.) 
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to be quite correct, and as regards values, we have taken those 
ships built in 1875, at £17 a ton for steamships, and £15 a ton for 
sailing ships ; and those built in 1876 and now building, as of the 
value of £15 a ton for steamships, and £14 a ton for sailing ships. 
The iron ships that have been built for some years past have 
classed 20, 80, 90 and 100. It is necessary that we should be 
very particular in understanding these values at the outset 
for two reasons; the first is that we have some very im- 
portant considerations and deductions to base on them and the 
second is that we wish to be entirely in the confidence of our 
readers. We therefore give them full information as we our- 
selves possess it, in order that they may be in a position to form 
their own conclusions and deductions. Our desire in this instance 
is in no way to be dogmatic, but to state facts and conclusions, and 
at the same time to furnish full materials for the use of those who 
may wish to combat the very serious admonition we are about to 
deliver. 

To begin then we find that the greater part of a sum which we 
estimate at no less than £21,616,112, has been invested in less 
than three (3) years in ships built or building, and that the 
remainder of that sum is about to be invested. It is to be borne. 
in mind that the sum named does not include the value of other 
ships owned at the present time, nor the value of ships purchased 
or repaired during the three years, but merely those built or 
building. 

The first suggestion that naturally presents itself on reading the 
above figures is, that the trade or business of shipowning must be 
one affording a very high rate of interest to investors, and that it 
must be unduly flourishing just now. If this were not so, there 
never would be, in so short a time, such a creation of new ships 
_ above and beyond anything that can by any possibility be required 
to make good losses, or to keep up a healthy and proper increase 
in British shipping. 

The second suggestion that presents itself is that, owing toa 
very unusual cheapness in the use of money and in the cost 
of iron, there is a mania, so to speak, which while it induces 
persons who know nothing about ships, but who have money, 
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to invest it in iron ships, it also induces persons who have no 
money to obtain the use of it at the present cheap rates 
of accommodation, to do the same. This sort of investment is 
likely to be ‘‘ popular’ just now for the reasons above stated, and 
for the further reason that ‘‘ limited companies ’’ are not in fashion, 
and foreign loans, and oil wells, canals, railways, .tramways, &c., 
&c., out of the United Kingdom, are scarcely regarded with favour, 
as they have not in many cases inspired the public recently with 
that amount of confidence which causes investors to part with their 
money. It seems, therefore, that shipping is the investment 
favoured at last. This being so, we may fairly inquire whether 
British shipping pays so exceptionally well at present as to cause this 
run upon it, and whether it is likely to continue to pay so well, 
seeing the great increase in tonnage, British and foreign, added 
year after year, the rapid increase in foreign tonnage, and the 
increasing liabilities to detention and inconvenience, and deteriora- 
tion of property, to which British shipowners are especially liable. 
We shall also have to consider whether many people who are now 
investing would do so if they knew the liabilities and risks they 
incur, or the deterioration to which their property is liable, 
and the source from which so-called ‘‘ interest” is paid; and 
we believe that the four chief causes which have led to recent 
investments in shipping are—(1) the cheapness of iron; (2) want 
of confidence in a very great number of other investments; (3) 
utter ignorance on the part of outside investors of the prospects 
of the merchant shipping of the world of the nature of their pro- 
perty, or of their own liabilities ; and (4) the desire of brokers 
and ‘‘managing owners” to extend their own part—that 13 to 
say, the ‘‘ commission ” part—of the business of shipping. 

As regards the cheapness of iron just now, is there not some 
fallacy? Athing may be cheap at any moment when its present price 
as compared with its price years ago is less: that is to say cheap, 
in the ordinary sense of the word ; butif even at the present moment 
the decrease in price is reached under conditions of production 
and sale that have passed never to return, it may, looking to the 
expectations of the future, be really dear. Is this the case with iron, 
or is it not ? If, when iron can be produced in very large quanti- 
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ties, and the demand for it is small it will always be cheap. 
That is the case just now; but, looking to the probabilities 
of the immediate future, we may ask with confidence, when will it 
become dearer ? In looking round to discover what there is in this 
country, or in trade to and from this country, that is likely to exert 
any upward tendency in the price of iron, we search on for a satis- 
factory solution. If we look at home, can any trade be in a more 
depressed condition than that of our iron-masters. The blast fur- 
naces are not half at work, and yet the supply is greater than the 
demand; and even these blast furnaces now at work could turn 
out a greater supply than is likely to be required ; but if a demand 
were to arise of very great magnitude, the blast furnaces now idle 
would be able to meet it. It may, and no doubt will, happen that 
speculations in ‘‘iron warrants ’’ may cause an apparent rise in the 
price of pig iron by the autumn, but as speculations in warrants do 
not necessitate the manufacture of a single pig, that rise will indicate 
no return of trade, no great increase of production that would give 
employment to our merchant ships as carriers. The high price of iron 
during the last few years has drawn forth foreign competition, and 
we find as a consequence that, besides countries making their own 
iron goods who formerly took ours, Germany and Belgium are 
successfully competing with us, and for a time beating us, in the 
markets of the world, not only in the matter of railway iron, but 
in very many other kinds as well. Russia was once a very large 
customer of England for railway iron, and America was once a 
customer at the head of our list. America and Russia, as well as 
other important customers, have ceased to purchase of us, and, as 
& consequence, our prices have fallen. 

Cleveland pig iron, which within the last two years fetched 
five guineas a ton, now only fetches 45s. (forty-five shillings). 

Iron is cheap, it is true, bat we doubt whether it has yet got 
down to its normal price. Whether this be so or not, there can 
be no doubt +f a low price of iron alone were the infallible guide 
by which millions of pounds sterling are to be appropriated in 
converting it into ships, we say now is a good time to invest 
money with that object; but the very cheapness of iron also 
indicates stagnation in trade, a stagnation which in its turn proves 
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that when the ship is built, one of the chief sources that have 
heretofore kept ships employed has vanished, and that is a source 
of employment that will not return until our iron is relatively 
cheaper than it now is—that is to say, until it is sufficiently cheap 
and sufficiently plentiful to enable us to undersell the American, 
Russian, German, and Belgian rivals called into existence by the 
abnormally high prices we obtained when we had the markets in 
our own hands. 

Having seen that the absence of confidence in oil-wells, tramways, 
&c., &c., &c., and that the low price of iron, as facts taken together, 
constitute the mainspring of the present activity in shipbuilding, and 
having shown also that there is but very little probability of any 
appreciable increase, but rather of a decrease, in the price of iron, 
we must go further and enquire whether other factors in the problem 
are in favour of an immediate increase in investments in new 
ships. We are bound to say that they do not appear to us to 
bear that favourable character. If we look at the Port of Liver- 
pool, and many other ports, we shall see that a very large quantity 
of British shipping? is laid up, and if we visit our chief ports we 
shall find that foreign flags are flying from an undue proportion of 
merchant ships loading there. The presence of the laid-up ships 
points to depression in the English shipping interest, whilst the 
presence of such an undue proportion of foreigners, while it 
tends to assure us that freights will be kept down by their com- 
petition also leads us to doubt the possibility of the sudden and 
profitable employment of much of the British ‘shipping recently 
built and building. There are, indeed, amongst our shipowners 
who well understand their business, many men who regard the 
present sudden increase in shipping as evidence of a sort of mania 
amongst investors, and who do not hesitate to express their opinion 
that it must be followed by disaster. 

But to return to the question, has a certain knowledge that 
there will be profitable employment for all these ships called 
them into existence? Most steamship owners in solid con- 
cerns know that 6 per cent. is the outside interest they have 
received recently, and, in many cases, that amount leaves 
them open afterwards for calls for, or for subsequent deduc- 
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tions on account of, repairs to or replacing parts of hulls, 
boilers, machinery, and equipments, or for other liabilities in- 
evitably connected with shipping for which many owners now-a- 
days make no provision before dividing their profits. And taking the 
large subsidised companies, how many of them are yielding to 
their shareholders any return at all equivalent to the risk? We 
do not wish to name any of these companies; indeed, the results 
are too well and too painfully known to need that we should 
enforce so painful an argument by such painful means. 

But let us make an effort to discover the trades in which this 
sudden increase in our Mercantile Marine is to find employment, 
V1Z. :— 

(a.) India.—Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Ceylon, Madras. 
In this trade good steamers can and do make the outward and 
homeward voyage in ninety days, that is to say, if well kept up to 
start with, can make her four voyages out and four voyages home 
in a year. Now, ten of the steamers of the usual average of those 
employed in this trade can bring home in the year, say, over 
120,000 tons of cargo. | 


(b.) China.—The steamers regularly in this trade can make 
about three voyages a year, and as a rule are very large carriers, 
and are built for the special service. 


(c.) Brasils and River Plate.—The voyage out and home is 
effected in about two months and a-half, but although the traffic 
has increased the trade is completely overdone excepting perhaps 
just at the season for homeward shipments. Outward freights are 
very poor, too poor, indeed, to be remunerative. 

(d.) West Coast of South America.—This trade is from a com- 
bination of circumstances so poor that steamships cannot earn 
remunerative profits in it. 

(e.) United States.—The trade is chiefly carried on from Liver- 
pool, and thirty days is about the time occupied by the voyage out 
and home. The trade has been so bad that many of the vessels of 
the regular lines have been laid up. It is reviving, but there is 
certainly as yet but little opening for the employment of all the 
vessels ordinarily occupied in the trade. 
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Montreal and Quebec.—These trades are only open for a few 
months, and, though much grain has been carried during the 
season, it has not paid steamships to fetch it, on account of the 
exports from England in these trades being small. 

Baltic.—This trade has for years been very remunerative, but 
this cannot be said of the last year’s results, as freights were very 
uncertain and the rates very uneven. During the season, one 
steamer can make many trips, and, although some owners have 
regarded the Baltic trade as a profitable trade, it can scarcely be 
called a favourite trade with any. 

Mediterranean, Black Sea, Danube.—These trades have given 
very good returns for many years, but the prospects of the Black 
Sea and Danube trades at present are certainly not such as in 
themselves to suggest a very large and sudden investment of 
capital in ships to carry them on. Uncertainty hangs over the 
immediate future of these trades, and the prospects of the season 
are dispiriting. In the event of war or a failure of crops, a very 
large number of steamers would be thrown out of employment in 
these trades. A limited number might go into the Baltic trade, 
but the majority would be without work. 

West Indies.—The trade to the West Indies has turned out to 
be anything but profitable, but a trial at revival on a well arranged 
scale is being attempted. Let it be however amply successful, it 
will afford occupation during the season only, and that is a short 
one. No additional regular line of steamers can be run throughout 
the year with profit. 

The above remarks refer chiefly to the trades carried on in 
steamships, and it must be borne in mind that in speaking of the 
prospects of those trades as we have done, we have been speaking 
in a general and broad sense, not at all forgetting that in excep- 
tional instances there has been satisfactory, though as we venture 
to think, exceptional profit. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 





SESSION, COMMENCING FEBRUARY 8, 1877. 


On the 18th February, 1877, Mr. Puiasoxt asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether his attention has been called to the 
case of the Irton, of Whitehaven, which is alleged to have arrived 
in Bristol with ore, in an overloaded condition, so much so, that 
even the owner's load-lines on both sides were under the water ; 
and, whether, if the account be true, it is the intention to punish 
such a breach of the law ?”’ 

Sir CaarLEs ADDERLEY said: ‘‘ My attention has not been 
called to the state of the Jrton on her arrival. There may be 
information in the possession of the local officer in charge of the 
district, which has not yet reached the Board of Trade. The notice 
of the question having only appeared this morning, I have not had 
time to ascertain whether the statement that this ship came in 
overloaded from a foreign port is correct.” 

On the same day Mr. Priwsoxut asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether he is aware, that on the 30th ult., there 
were twenty-nine vessels in the West India Docks, none of which 
had a load-line painted upon them ; that on the 31st ult., there 
were in the East India Docks forty-three vessels, only eight of 
which (seven iron and one wood vessel) had a load-line painted on 
them ; and what measures he is prepared to take to secure a better 
observance of the Act passed last Session on this subject ? ”’ 

Sir Cartes ApDDERLEY said: ‘‘].am not aware how many 
vessels may be lying in any dock, with or without a load-line. 
Probably there are a good many timber ships in the West India 
Docks, which will not prepare for a voyage till the spring. The 
Act orders the load-line to be marked before entering a ship out- 
wards on any voyage and to be retained till herreturn. The mark 
may vary with the voyage, and would not be put on a long time 
before. Ifa ship is lying up and cleaning, the former load-line 
mark would very likely be effaced. I have every reason, from in- 
formation and my own observation, for believing that the Act is 
very generally and very usefully observed.” 
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On the same day Mr. Primsouxu asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, ‘‘ whether he is aware that a part of the crew 
of the Ogmore (which was detained at Weymouth on Thursday by 
the Board of Trade, on the ground that she was unseaworthy), 
were sent to Dorchester gaol for refusing to proceed to sea in that 
vessel. Whether, seeing that Mr. Turner, the principal Shipwright 
Surveyor of the Board of Trade, has declared the Ogmore to be 
unsafe, he will direct, or has directed, the release of those seamen: 
and, whether it is in his power to grant the seamen so imprisoned, 
any compensation for the injustice they have suffered ? ”’ 

Sir Cuoarutes ADDERLEY said: ‘‘It is true that part of the crew 
of the Ogmore were committed by the magistrates, at Weymouth, 
to gaol, for refusing to go to sea. The Secretary of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, having reason to doubt the 
seaworthiness of the ship, sent the principal Shipwright Surveyor 
of Wooden Ships, to make a further survey, and he detained the 
ship, in the act of going to sea with another crew, on finding some 
of her spars unseaworthy. Upon this, the Board of Trade imme- 
diately applied to the Home Secretary to release the men from 
gaol, and they were released. The hon. member for Derby sent a 
memorial to the Board of Trade requesting that this might be 
done, which arrived the day after, confirming the justice of the 
course which had been pursued. The seamen so imprisoned, have 
no claim against the Government, but they may have a remedy 
against the owner or master of the ship, under the 9th Section of 
the 85 cap. of 86 & 87 Vic., under which the master of the 
Goldfinder was very severely mulcted.”’ 

On the 15th February, Mr. Gorst asked the President of the 
Board of Trade ‘‘ when it was the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government, in fulfilment of the promise mude last Session, to 
introduce a bill to amend the ‘discipline sections’ of the existing 
Merchant Shipping Acts ?” 

Sir CaarLes ADDERLEY said: ‘‘ It was his intention shortly to 
introduce a bill to amend the ‘ discipline sections’ of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts.” 

On the 16th February, Mr. Macponatp asked the President of 
the Board of Trade ‘‘ whether he is aware that the schooner 
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Magie or Maggie, recently arrived at Bristol, has neither line-deck 
nor load-line painted upon hor, and that, on her recent voyage 
from Newfoudland, her captain was washed overboard and was. 
drowned ?”’ 

Sir CuarLtes ADDERLEY said: ‘I am informed of the schooner 
Maggie, of 147 tons, having recently arrived at Bristol from New- 
foundland, with neither deck-line nor load-line marked on her sides.. 
She had a cargo of fish and oil. I learn from the casualty return 
that during very rough weather on the voyage her captain was. 
washed overboard. The acting captain states that he did not. 
know the law. As she was never entered outwards from the United 
Kingdom she was not bound by the Act of 1876 to have any load- 
line. She comes within the deck-line section as a British ship, 
and we are calling the attention of the Colonial Governments to 
this point; but as she was a single-decked ship this mark was of. 
no consequence in this case. I shall have all particulars concerning 
this ship to-morrow.” 

On the same day Mr. Parmer asked the President of the Board 
of Trade ‘if it was the intention of the Government to bring in a 
bill to encourage the establishment of training-ships for the purpose: 
of ensuring a better supply of qualified seamen ? ”’ 

Sir Cuantes ADDERLEY said: ‘‘A good deal is being done by 
the Admiralty increasing the number of ships lent for the purpose 
of training boys, and in the encouragement given to the boy class. 
of naval reserve. Eight out of sixteen of these ships get aid from 
public money as industrial schools, some are pauper schools, and 
might get aid from poor rates but do not. I attempted to introduce. 
clauses in a former Merchant Shipping Act for giving all ships 
training boys for the Merchant Service aid from the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, but I do not see my way to giving them any very 
effectual aid in that way at present. I shall be very glad to get 
encouragement from the shipowners to propose a small fee, under 
careful conditions, on engaging crews at shipping offices, but the 
shipping interest is not sufficiently flourishing at this moment for 
me to suggest this without such encouragement. I do not think. 
the system of compulsory apprenticeship which existed before the. 
~ repeal of the Navigation Laws can ever be revised.” 
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On the same day, Mr. KE. Stannops, in Committee of the whole 
House, moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House that leave be given to bring in a bill to amend the law 
relating to Insurances and other Maritime Contracts.” He said, 
‘‘that as soon as the bill, which was the same as that of last 
Session, had been read a second time, it was the intention of the 
Government to refer it to a Select Committee.”” The resolution 
was agreed to. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





British Seamen as described in recent Parliamentary and Official 
Documents. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1877. 


In the introduction to this book Mr. Brassey states that ‘‘ The 
merit of originality cannot be claimed for the opinions and 
suggestions set forth in these pages. They are compiled—and 
herein alone consist their use and value—from the published 
testimony of authorities, whether in maritime, commercial, or 
official spheres.’’ 

We think Mr. Brassey’s candour and his labour of compilation 
alike do him honour. He has produced a volume which will serve 
the purpose of a handbook whenever the subject of British 
Merchant Seamen is discussed. He has collected together the 
varying opinions of many persons upon different points connected 
with the personnel of our Mercantile Marine ; he has placed them 
side by side so that the reader may form his own judgment, and 
here and there he has modestly stated the conclusions he himself 
draws from the opposing evidence. We do not propose to take 
up seriatim the several questions with which Mr. Brassey deals in 
his valuable book, Those questions have been fully discussed at 
different times in the pages of the Nautical Magazine, and as 
no new element for consideration in connection with them is 
fornished by Mr. Brassey or the authorities quoted by him, it is 
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unnecessary for us to reiterate our views. On some few points 
we do not agree with Mr. Brassey’s conclusions, notably in regard 
to pensions for aged seamen, but we must say that wherever 
Mr. Brassey deals with questions in connection with capital and 
labour, as applied to the employment of seamen, his remarks are 
sound and judicious. A noticeable feature in the book is the care- 
falness of the author to give with exactness the authorities from 
whom he makes his compilation. 

Mr. Brassey’s evidently sincere desire to do somothing to 
improve the condition of our seamen appears to have been the 
strong influence which enabled him to get through so arduous a 
work as this collection of different opinions must have been, and 
we would observe that the practical utility of such a book as he 
has produced is really likely to assist in bringing about some 
amelioration of the seaman’s condition, by helping those who have 
to make laws on his account to form a better judgment as to what 
is necessary for his welfare. Mr. Brassey appears to be essentially 
a practical worker, and not a man whose vision is blurred by the 
haze of sentiment, or blinded by self interest. 


Manning the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine; also Belligerent 
and Neutral Rights in the event of War; considered by W. 8. 
Lindsay. London: Pewtress and Co., 15, Great Queen Street, 
W.C. 1877. 


THE addition of this work to the literature of our Mercan- 
tile Marine is undoubtedly a valuable one, coming as it does 
from a man whose experience and sagacity in all matters connected 
with British ships and British seamen are fully recognised. The 
book is published opportunely at the opening of Parliament, and 
will, no doubt, prove a useful ‘‘coach” to many members if any 
of the subjects with which it deals are brought up for discussion, 
as is not by any means improbable. We shall not criticise Mr. 
Lindsay’s work, nor his views as therein expressed, but we may 
observe that the chapter on Belligerent and Neutral Rights is 
made specially interesting and valuable by numerous extracts 
from letters, hitherto unpublished, from Mr. Cobden to the 
author. 
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- Lees’ Laws of British Shipping and of Marine Assurance. Edited 
and thoroughly revised to the present time by John C. Bigham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Tenth Edition. London and Liverpool : 
George Philip and Son. 1877. 


THis voluminous and most valuable work is in the present edition 
so revised and altered as to adapt it to the merchant shipping law 
of the latest date. The work is no doubt familiar to many of our 
readers, and all we have to say is that the original text has been 
altered only where changes in the law necessitated it, and that as _ 
regards its form and completeness the book still retains its useful 
and important character. The editor has done his work skilfully 
in applying the provisions of recent laws to the elaborate treatises . 
on various points connected with British shipping and marine 
assurance which appeared in the earlier editions, and we consider 
he has succeeded in his object, as stated in the preface, of rendering 
the book of real use and value to persons practically engaged in 
the shipping trade. 





‘¢ WHITEHALL Review.’’— We have received copies of this valuable 
addition to our weekly prints. We recommend it to our readers 
as a newspaper that may be introduced into the household in the 
certainty that while it contains some of the best news on current 
topics, and is very smart, it contains nothing that could cause a 
blush to rise on the most modest face. The portrait gallery is a 
very important feature, and is sure to be popular in the family 
circle as containing carefully executed artistic likenesses of leaders 
of society, with well written and unsensational notices. 
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PLACE. 


ENGLaxD—Tees Bay—Coatham 
* River Humber 
“ River Thames—Red Sand 
“s West Coast — St. Tudwall’s 
Roads 
ScorLanp—Firth of Forth—Anstruther 
InELanD—East Coast—Donaghadee 
ra East Coast—South Rock 
s East Coast—Ridge Shoal and 
Skulmartin Reef 
NETHERLANDS — Maas River — Hook of 
Holland 
Apg1aT1c—Grossa Island—Sale 
a Brindisi 
Sramr—Tarragon 
GrrMany—Dantzic Bay—Oxhilt 
3 Elbe River—Cuxhaven 
‘- Jade River—Wilhelmshaven 


AvsTRALIA — South Coast — Investigator 


Strait 
+ N.E, Coast—Northumberland 
Islunds 

$3 Torres Strait — Ashmore 
Bank 


” Victoria—Port Fairy 
TasmaNta—Hobart Town 


NEWFOUNDLAND — East Coast— Cape St. 


Francis 
Nova Scotra—South Coast—Cape Sable 
4 8.E. Coast-—-Le Have River 
7 Halifax—Maugher Beach 
+ Halifax—George Island 
Unitzp Statrs—Potomac— Upper Cedar 
Point 
‘a Potomac—Mathias Point 
” Long Island Sound — 
New Haven 
" California—Bounita Point 
se Chesapeake Bay—Hooper's 
Straits 
= New Jersey — Five Fa- 
thom Bank 
in North Carolina — Cape 


Hatteras 
SouTtH AMERICA~ West Coast—Chiii 


MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





Sussxect. 





Destruction of Pier Light. 

New Beacon Lights. 

New Buoy. 

New Lighthouse and Bell-Buoy. 
Alteration in Harbour Lights. 
Alteration in Harbour Light. 

New Light-Vessel, and Discontinu- 


ance uf Lighthouse. 
Bell-Buoy moved to Skulmartin. 


New Leading Lights. 

New Harbour Light, 

New Lighthouse and Removal of 
Temporary Light-Vessel. 

Alteration of Light. 

Intended New Lighthouse. 

Change of Position of Light- 

Vessel. 
New Harbour Lights, 


Reported Sunken Danger. 

Reported Reefea near. 

Reported Reefs near. 

Alteration of Light. 

Alteration of Harbour Lights. 

New Lighthouse, 

New Fog-Signal (whistle). 

New Lighthouse on Fort Point. 

New Fog-Signal (bell). 

Further as to New Lights. 

Discontinuance of Light. 

New Lighthouse and cer re 

New Lighthouse and Discontinu- 
ance of Harbour Light 

Temporary Change of Light 

Destruction of Lighthouse. 

New Fog-Signal (whistle). 

New Signal-Buoy, 

Reported Sunken Danger. 
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No. Pace, SUBJECT. 





85 | West Inpres—Porto Rico—Port San Juan | Buoys not to be trusted. 


86 +s Grenada—St. George New Light for Mail Steamer. 
87 | Canva—East Coast—Yang-tse Kiang New Buoy in Waterman Bank. 
88 | JaPan—West and N.W. Coasts Reported Rocks near. 


89 | Inpraw Ocszan — Seychelles Group — St. | Sunken Rock reported. 
Anne Island 
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52.—Enaianp.— Last Coast.—Tees Bay.—Coatham.—The pier 
head and light of Coatham have been washed away during a recent 
gale, and a temporary light will be exhibited at the end of the 
pier until further notice. 

58.—ENGLAND. — East Coast.—Humber.—Two bright white 
lights are now shown from two beacons at Hessle. The lights or 
beacons kept in line and bearing E. by N. $ N. mark the eastern 
end of the Ancholme channel. 

54.—Encianp.—East Coast.—River Thames.—Red Sand.—A 
can buoy, painted in black and white vertical stripes, has been 
placed at the east end of the Red sand in 22 feet L.W.S.T., with 
the following marks and bearings :—Sarr mill, just showing west 
of the Reculver towers, 8. by E. } E.; Pansand beacon, half its 
height open north of Margate new church, 8.B.}45S.; the western 
Coke chimney at Whitstable, midway between the east chimney 
and Whitstable High mill, 8.S.W. 3 W.; Shivering sand buoy, N.E. 
by KE. 3 E. (distant 4°,ths of a mile nearly); Girdler light, S.K. 
easterly (distant 1,°,ths mile nearly) ; East Gilman buoy, S. } E. 
(distant ,7,ths mile); Red Sand buoy, W.}N. northerly (distant 
1,,ths mile) ; East Oaze buoy, N.N.W. 3} W. (distant 1,%ths mile.) 

55.—Enoianp.— West Coast.—St. Tudwall’s Roads.—The new 
occulting light, referred to in our Notice, No. 48, has been exhi- 
bited. It is elevated 151 feet above the sea, and shows a fixed 
light for 8 seconds, followed by a sudden eclipse of 2 seconds’ 
duration. The light shows white between the bearings of N. by 
E. round westerly to 8. by W.; red from S. by W. (cutting Sarn 
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Badrig causeway buoy) to S.E.; white from 8.E. to N.E. by 
E.4E.; and red from N.E. by E. 2 E. to N. by E., this latter 
marking the anchorage. The auxiliary red light (not occulting) 
is also shown 16 feet below the main light to mark Carreg-y-trai, 
on a bearing of KE. by 8. to E.4.N. A white patch on the cliff of 
the West island in line with the lighthouse marks the bearing of 
the rock by day. A bell-buoy, painted in black and white vertical 
stripes, has been placed in 8 fathoms water, 2 cables E.S.E. of 
Carreg-y-trai. 

56.—Scottanp.—Firth of Forth.—Anstruther.—-Alterations in 
lights at East Anstruther harbour, Firth of Forth, have been made 
as follows :—1. The red and green leading lights formerly exhibited 
are discontinued ; 2. A fixed white light is now exhibited at the 
extremity of the east pier. 

57.—IrELanp.—East Coast.—Donaghadee Harbour.—Donagha- 
dee harbour light now shows red from seaward, between the bearings 
of N.N.W. and 8.W., instead of between the bearings of N.N.W. 
and S.8.W., as hitherto. The light onaS.W. 48. bearing leads 
about one-third of a cable eastward of the Platters, Copeland 
island ; the white light will be obscured between the bearing 
of N. 4 W. and the shore. 

Caution.—Vessels approaching from the southward, on changing 
the red light to white, are running into danger. 

58.—IRELaND.— East Coast.—South Rock.—On and after April 
Ist, 1877, a light-vessel will be moored about 2 miles E. 38. from 
South Rock lighthouse, and 1 mile eastward of the outer edge of 
the Ridge shoal; South Rock light will then be discontinued. The 
light-vessel will exhibit from the mainmast a revolving white light, 
attaining its greatest brilliancy every minute and a half, elevated 38 
feet above the sea, and should be visible 10 miles. The vessel will 
have three masts, be painted black with white stripe, have the 
words South Rock on the sides in white letters, and will be moored 
in 80 fathoms with Burial island bearing N. } W., Portaferry 
windmill in line with South Rock lighthouse W. }N. Position, 
lat. 54° 24’ 40” N., long. 5° 22’ 20” W. 

Note.—During fog a gun will be fired from the light-vessel every 
fifteen minutes. 
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Caution.—Vessels should not pass between Ridge shoal and the 
light-vessel. 

59.—IneLanp.—East Coast.—Ridge Shoal and Skulmartin Reef. 
—On and after April Ist, 1877, the dell buoy now marking the 
eastern edge of the Ridge shoal, near South Rock, will be removed, 
and will be moored off Skulmartin reef in 20 fathoms, about a 
mile E. } S. from Skulmartin perch, with Grey Abbey Stone 
windmill in line with Skulmartin perch, W. } N.; Burial island, 
S.8.W., 8 miles ; Donaghadee lighthouse, N. # W., 7;4, miles. 

60.—NeTHERLANDS.—Maas River.—Hook of Holland.—Two 
fized white leading lights are now exhibited on the north shore of 
the Hook of Holland canal, near the new harbour of refuge. The 
northern light is exhibited from a lamp-post, the southern light 
from a watch-house. 

Note.—These lights kept in line lead through the upper entrance 
of the navigable channel, between the projecting point of the south 
shore near the red light, and black buoy No. 6. 

61.—Anvgiatic.—Grossa Island.—Sale.—A harbour light is now 
shown upon the extremity of the Lorini mole in the port of Sale. 
The light is fixed red, elevated 20 feet above the sea level, and 
should be visible for 2 miles. 

62.—Apriatic.— Brindisit.—The Italian Government has given 
further notice, that the light-vessel, temporarily placed off Brindisi 
port, has been withdrawn ; and that in place thereof, a light is now 
exhibited from a lighthouse situated at the end of the mole of fort 
Mare, Brindisi harbour. The light is fixed white, elevated 33 feet 
above the sea, and should be seen 9 miles. 

68.—Spamn.—Tarragon.—The light at Tarragon has been 
changed from fixed white to fixed red. 

64.—Gerrmany.—Dantzic Bay.—Oxhéft.—A new lighthouse is 
being erected about 580 yards N.E. of Oxhoft church. The light 
will be scintillating every 3 seconds, elevated 148 feet above the 
sea level and should be visible 18 miles, but will be obscured in 
certain directions by the adjacent island of Hela. Lat. 54°83’ 6” 
N., long. 16° 18’ 45” E. 

65.—Germany.—Elbe River.—Cuzxhaven.—In consequence of 
the wreck of the English steamer Gnome near buoy L, the Elbe 
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hight-vessel, No. 4, has been moved about 4} cables south-eastward, 
and is now moored northward of and near buoy L. 

Note.—Vessels entering or leaving the Elbe must pass northward 
of this light-vessel. 

66.—Germany.—Jade_ River.—Wilhelmshaven.—T wo harbour 
lights are now exhibited from the mole heads at the entrance to 
the naval port at Wilhelmshaven. The light formerly exhibited 
from Heppens battery is discontinued. The light on the northern 
mole head is fixed green and that on the southern mole head is 
fixed red. These lights should be visible about 3 miles. 

67.—AustRALLA. — South Coast. — Investigator Strait. — The 
existence of heavy breakers, about 23 miles off the south-west 
point of York peninsula, bearing W. by N., distant about 1 mile 
from Emmes reef, has been reported. At the time the breakers 
Were seen, @ moderate south-west gale was blowing with a high 
sea. This bearing and distance places the danger in lat. 
85° 18’ 40” S., long. 186° 47’ 80” E. 

68.—AvustrRaLia.— North Last Coast.—Northumberland Islands. 
—The existence of a reef, a-wash, at low water, situated about 38 
cables 8. W. of the westernmost island of the Northumberland group, 
has been reported. The reef is said to extend for one mile to the 
south under water, and mariners are cautioned not to pass within 
4 miles of the group. | 

69.—AustRALIA.—Torres Strait.—Ashmore Bank.—The exist- 
ence of a reef, formed of white sand and black rocks, situated 
about 2 miles S.W. 45S. of the West Ashmore bank, has been re- 
ported. The depth of water over the reef is not accurately known. 

70.—AvustraLia.—Victoria.—Port Fairy.—The lighthouse for- 
merly on the jetty at port Fairy has been moved 8.W. by W., 
500 yards, toa position on Look-out hill. The light isa fixed green, 
and in clear weather should be seen between the bearings of South 
and W.S.W., from a distance of about 8 miles. 

Note.—Approaching from seaward, the green light may be steered 
for as soon as seen, and anchorage taken up as convenient. Small 
vessels will find the best anchorage in about 8 fathoms water, one 
eable north-west of Foul bank buoy. 

71.—Tasmanua.— Hobart Town.— Harbour Lights.—The follow- 
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ing alterations have been made:—1. Argyle Street wharf, red 
light exhibited. 2. Dunn Street wharf, red light discontinued. 3. 
Franklin wharf (behind Kangaroo slip), green light exhibited. 4. 
Castray esplanade, the principal light has been replaced by an 
ordinary light. 

72.—NEWFOUNDLAND.— East Coast.—Cape St. Francis.—A light 
is now exhibited from a building on cape St. Francis, south point 
of entrance to Conception bay. The light is fixed red, elevated 
128 feet above the sea, and should be visible 12 miles. The 
buildings are of wood, flat roofed, and painted white. Position 
(approximate), lat. 47° 48’ 80” N., long. 52° 47’ 10” W. 

73.—Nova Scotra.—South Coast.—Cape Sable.—A steam fog- 
whistle has been established at cape Sable near the lighthouse, 
elevated about 40 feet above high water. In thick weather, fogs, 
and snow storms, a blast of ten seconds’ duration wil] be sounded 
every minute, with an interval of fifty seconds between each blast. 
Position, lat. 48° 28’ 20” N., long. 65° 37’ 10” W. 

74.—Nova Scotia.—South-East Coast.—Le Have River.—A 
fixed red light, elevated 48 feet above high water, and visible 
8 miles, is now exhibited from a lighthouse on Fort point, west 
side of entrance to Le Have river. The lighthouse, 85 feet high, 
is & square wooden tower, painted whito, with dwelling attached. 
Position, lat. 44° 17’ 20" N., long. 64° 21’ 0” W. 

75.—Nova Scotia.—Halifax Harbour.—Maugher Beach.—A 
fog-bell has been established on the west side of Maugher beach 
lighthouse, Halifax harbour. During thick and foggy weather, the 
bell will be sounded seven times every minute, 

76.—Nova Scoru.—George Island.—With reference to the two 
fixed lights on the west side of George island, Halifax harbour, 
notice is given that they are obscured to the eastward by the high 
land of George island. The upper light should be visible 12 
miles, but the two lights are not distinctly visible until nearing the 
entrance of the harbour. 

Caution.—These lights, which are vertical and comparatively 
near the sea level, must not be confounded with two lights of 
inferior power exhibited from a yard on Citadel hill flagstaff, about 
240 feet above the sea. 
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77.—Unitep States.—Potomac.—Upper Cedar Point.—The 
light at Upper Cedar point, Potomac river, is discontinued ; but 
the building remains as a fog-signal station and day-beacon. 

78.—Unitep States.—Potomac.—Mathias Point.—A fixed white 
light is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on the 
shoal extending off Mathias point, right bank of Potomac river, 
elevated 48 feet above high water, and visible 12 miles through an 
arc of 270°. The structure is on a screw pile foundation; it is 
- painted white, lantern red. Position, lat. 38° 24’ 10” N., long. 
77° 2’ 20” W. During thick and foggy weather a bell is sounded 
two strokes in quick succession, alternating with a single stroke, at 
intervals of thirty seconds. 

79.—UnitepD States.— Long Island Sound.— New Haven 
Harbour.—A fixed white light, elevated 56 feet above high water, 
and visible 18 miles, is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently 
erected on South-west ledge, entrance to New Haven harbour ; 
and New Haven harbour light (on Five-mile point) is discontinued. 
The structure is a one-storey dwelling, surmounted by a lantern. 
Position, lat. 41° 14’ 0” N., long. 72° 54’ 45” W. During thick 
and foggy weather a bell is sounded every jifteen seconds. 

80.—Unirep Sratres.—California.—Bonita Point.—In place of 
the fixed white light of the second order on Bonita point a temporary 
jixed white light of the fourth order is now exhibited from a low 
wooden structure placed immediately in front of the old lighthouse. 

81.—Unitep States.—Chesapeake Bay.—Hooper’s Straits.— 
The lighthouse in Hooper's straits, east side of Chesapeake bay, 
Maryland, has been destroyed by the ice. Due notice of its re- 
establishment will be given. 

82. —Unitep Strates.—New Jersey.—Five Fathom Bank Light 
Ship.—A 12-inch steam whistle, giving a blast of 4 seconds during 
each half minute, is sounded during thick and foggy weather on 
the Five Fathom Bank light-ship, off Cape May, New Jersey. 

88.—Unirep States.—North Carolina.—Cape Hatteras.—An 
automatic signal buoy, giving blasts of a whistle at short intervals, 
has been placed for trial off Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, about 
22 miles from the outer edge of the shoal, in 12 fathoms of water ; 
Cape Hatteras light bearing N.W. by N. (magnetic), distant about 
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114 miles. Mariners are requested to report to the Lighthouse 
Board as to the working of this buoy. 

84.—Sourn America.—West Coast.—Chili.i—Lengua de Vaca. 
—The commander of the Guatemalian steam vessel Bolivar has 
reported the existence of a sunken danger, distant about 14 miles 
- from Lengua de Vaca point. The Bolivar (drawing 18 feet) is 
reported to have struck this rock (Bolivar) on her port bilge with a 
sudden shock, springing a leak near the keel amidships. From 
the vessel at the time the following bearings were taken :—Lengua 
de Vaca point, §.S.E. 4 E.; Tongoy peninsula, E. by S. ; position 
(from bearings), lat. 30° 12’ 0” S., long. 71° 88’ 80” W. 

Note,—The existence of a sunken rock in this vicinity was 
reported in 1874, its position being then described as near Lengua 
de Vaca point. 

85.—West Inpres.—Porto Rico.—Port San Juan.—It is re- 
ported that dependence cannot always be placed on the buoys 
intended to mark the shoals of port San Juan. Caution should be 
specially observed regarding the bell-buoy intended to mark the 
south-west extreme of St. Helena shoal, east side of entrance to 
the port, as this buoy has at times drifted. Vessels are seldom 
boarded by a pilot till within the harbour entrance. 

86.—Wesr Inpies.—Grenada.—St. George Harbour.—A light 
is now exhibited from fort George flagstaff, St. George harbour, 
when the mail steamer is expected. The light is fixed white, and 
should be visible from 8 to 4 miles. 

87.—Cuina.—East Coast.—Yang-tse Kiang.—A black buoy, 
surmounted with a spherical cage, has been placed to mark the 
§.E. extremity of the Waterman bank, with the Langshan pagoda 
bearing N. 4° E., the Langshan light-ship N. 44° W., and North 
Bank buoy 8. 8° E. | 

Note.—In order to go up the river in the deepest water the 
North Bank buoy, which is on the starboard side of the Channel, 
should be passed at about 50 yards distance, and the new buoy, 
which is on the port hand, at about 100 yards distance, con- 
tinuing the same course for about 200 yards after passing the 
buoy, then steer for the light-ship. As the banks near the 
Langshan passage are subject to sudden changes, caution and 

x 
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constant sounding are necessary in navigating this part of the 
river. @ 

88.—Japan.— West and North-West Coasts.x—Reported Rocks.— 
Information has been received of the existence of three rocks lying 
about 5 cables eastward of the east point of Do sima. The outer 
rock has 6 feet on it at low water spring tides, and bears EK. by 
N. 4N. from the south-east point of Do sima, distant 5 cables. 
The other two rocks, which cover at high water, are situated 
between this sunken rock and the east end of Do sima. Also, of 
the existence of a dangerous sunken rock (Ovrisé) in the channel 
between Hirasé and Odgawa sima. This rock has 8 feet on it at 
low water spring tides, and 84 to 5 fathoms close around it, and 
bears N.W. + W. from Square-topped rock, Hirasé, distant 2} 
cables. 

89.—Inpian Ocean.—Seychelles Group.—St. Anne Island.—A 
sunken rock is reported to exist about one mile to the W.S.W. of 
the §.W. point of St. Anne island. The house shown on the chart 
as a mark for entering Port Victoria is still hidden by the palm 
trees. 


HyproarapHic Notices PuslisHED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


No. 37.—Hindostan, West coast. Directions for approaching 
and entering Kurrachee harbour, from information supplied 
by Master Attendant of that port, 1876. 

No. 88.—China sea. Directions for entering Lacht Huen or Sang 
Koi river, and for the anchorage near Gow-tow island ; also 
for north-east part of Hainan island and Hainan strait. Lieut. 
W. H. Stephens, of H.M.S. Egeria, 1876. 

No. 89.—Bay of Bengal, Andaman islands, Coco channel. Infor- 
mation relating to a dangerous rock in Coco channel, to 
Slipper island and the anchorage near Table island. Captain 
G. S. Bosanquet, of H.M.S. Diamond, 1876. 

No. 40.—Africa. East coast. Information as to coast between 
Ras Pékawi and Cape Delgado, and between Capes Delgado 
and Kilwa. Navigating Lieut. J. W. Dixon, of H.M. sur- 
veying-vessel Nassau, 1875. 
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Cuarts, déc., lately Published by the Hydrographic Office, Admi- 
ralty, and sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, and 
11, King Street, Tower Hill, E.C. 
No. Scale. s. d, 
708 "! m=49 Newfoundland:—Cape Norman Bay 
and Cook Harbour met tase 2 20 
170 pE m=0-4 #£Mediterranean, Sicily :—Cefalu to 
Mazara exe ss sa ww. 2 6 
762 West India Islands and Carribean Sea, sheet IT. 
658 Africa, East Coast :—Ras Pékawi to Cape Deleado 1 6 


bo 
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Gur or St. Lawrence.—An effort is being made in Canada 
to establish a system of Marine Telegraphs and Semaphores in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, with the object of affording means for 
‘obtaining speedy assistance in cases of stranding, and of giving 
‘additional facilities for the development of commerce. It is pro- 
posed to connect the outlying islands of the gulf and remote points 
-of the mainland with the telegraphic system of the Dominion, and 
to have a powerful steamer stationed at some central place, such 
-as Gaspe, in connection with the telegraphic system. We need > 
hardly say that the scheme is a most desirable one, but we fear 
it is rather too large a work to be accomplished all at once. The 
energetic advocate and originator of the plan is the Hon. P. Fortin, 
member of the Canadian House of Commons, and we hear it has 
the support of the Quebec and Dominion Boards of Trade, and of 
very many people interested in the trade and navigation of Canada. 
We hope Mr. Fortin will soon succeed in inducing his fellow 
‘Canadians to consent to the establishment of at least some of the 
telegraph wires. New York is still the chief trading port of the 
North American Continent, but there is no reason why more trade 
should not be drawn into the St. Lawrence; and lessening the 
risks of losing life and property is one of the most effectual 
methods of attracting visitors to any port, whether in pursuit of 
-business or pleasure. 

x 2 
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Orric1aL Inqurmres at Home, 1877. 
(This list ts completed to the 18th of each month.) 

1. Dhoolia, s.8., of Hull; tonnage, 2,659 and 1,726; built at 
Pallion in 1872 ; owned by Edward Nicholas Hill, of Hull ; bound 
from Alexandria and Gibraltar to Hull ; cargo, grain ; abandoned 
Dec. 22, 1876, lat. 86° 26’ N., long. 9° 80’ W. Ordered Jan. 2, 
and held at Poplar, Jan. 11 to 15, before the Wreck Com- 
missioner. Forster and Castle, N.A. Cause of loss was sea 
getting into engine-room ; the bulk-head on the starboard side of the 
engine-room hatchway was too weak for the purpose, and the 
abandonment was justifiable ; no blame was held to attach to any 
one for this weakness in construction. Second engineer drunk ; cer- 
tificate cancelled. 

2. Stephanotis, 8.8. Ordered Jan. 2. 

8. Kirch, s.8., of North Shields; tonnage, 1,241 and 804; 
built in Sunderland, 1875 ; owned by Charles Turnbull, 7, Tyne- 
street, North Shields; bound from Messina to Galatz ; stranded, 
total, Nov. 24, 1876, at entrance of Sulina harbour. Ordered 
Jan. 3, and held at North Shields, Jan. 22, 28, before Potter and 
- Young, J.P. Holt and Wilson, N.A. Master in default for 
attempting to enter the port of Sulina without a pilot. Certificate 
suspended 3 months, 

4. City of Seringapatam. Ordered Jan. 4. 

5. City of Seringapatam. Ordered Jan. 4. 

6. H. A. Brightman, 8.8. Ordered Jan. 5. 

7. Naomi, barque, Liverpool; tonnage, 3867; built at Liver- 
pool in 1848 ; owned by Thomas Metcalfe, South Shields; from 
North Shields to Brest; stranded, total, Jan. 8, on Winterton 
ridge, Yarmouth Sands. Ordered Jan. 11, and held at North 
Shields, Jan. 24, 1877, before Young and Stephenson, J.P. Holt 
and Wilson, N.A. Lost by misadventure. 

8. Agnes Wyllie, 8.8., of Middlesborough; tonnage, 802 and 189 ; 
built at South Stockton, 1871; owned by T. A. Clepham, Middles- 
borough; bound from Middlesborough to Caen; pig-iron; 
foundered, 11 lives lost, Jan. 1, 1877, three miles E. of Goodwin 
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L.V¥. Ordered Jan. 12, and held Feb. 1 to 5, before the Wreck 
Commissioner. Forster and Castle, N.A. Loss due to shifting of 
cargo in rough weather, master blameless in attempting to run for 
shelter. Cargo had been stowed with more than usual care. 

9. Ida, barque. Ordered Jan. 12. 

10. Foxhound, schooner, of Yarmouth ; tonnage, 227; built at 
Southtown, 1836; owned by William Emery Denton, Wivenhoe, 
Essex ; Newcastle-on-Tyne to Chatham ; stranded, total, Jan. 10, 
on Haisborough Sand. Ordered Jan. 16; held at Colchester, 
before Bishop and Saville, J.P. Forster and Hight, N.A. Loss 
due to careless and negligent navigation of the master, who 
held no certificate. 

11. Sisters, barque, of Sunderland; tonnage, 354 ; built in 1869 
at Pallion ; owned by William Thompson, Sunderland ; Baltimore, 
U.S., to Drogheda; stranded, Jan. 11, near Drogheda. Ordered 
Jan. 17, and held at Sunderland, Jan. 27 to 80, before Mackenzie 
and Potter, J.P. | Holt and Wilson, N.A. Master committed a 
grave error for anchoring at all when and where he did, and for 
not letting go a sound anchor. Certificate suspended 6 months. 

12. Champion of the Seas, ship, of Liverpool; tonnage, 1,947 ; 
built in Boston, U.S., 1854; owned by Alexander Cassels and 
Robert Wilson, Liverpool; Pabellon de Pica to Queenstown ; 
abandoned Jan. 8, 37°40 N., 30°10 W. Ordered Jan. 18, and held 
at Liverpool, Jan. 80, before Raffles, Stip. Mag. Beasley and 
Grant, N.A. Ship disabled and leaky by heavy seas, though an 
old vessel she was quite seaworthy on leaving Pabellon. Aban- 
donment justifiable. 

13. Iceland, s.s. Ordered Jan. 18. 

14. Bessemer, 5.8. Ordered Jan. 17. | 
15. William Banks, s.s., of London; tonnage, 722 and 460; 
built at Low Walker, 1869 ; Louis Jean Baptiste: Gueret, Cardiff ; 
Havre to Cardiff; stranded Jan. 80, on Breaksea Point. Ordered 
-Jan. 19, and held Jan. 80 to Feb. 1, before Jones, Stip. Mag. 
Pickard and Parfitt, N.A. Neglect of lead, and high speed in 
thick weather. Master’s certificate suspended 8 months. 

16. Urania, s.s., London; tonnage, 235 and 159; built at 
Whiteinch, Clyde, 1875 ; owned by J. Casey, 10, Philpot Lane, 
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E.C.; Swansea to London; cargo, coals; stranded, Jan. 18, near 
Drogheda. Ordered Jan. 24, and held at Drogheda, Feb. 2, 1877, 
before Keogh, R.M. Burney and Wilson, N.A. Fell through, 
no proof being produced that master had been served with state- 
ment, 

17. Heath Park, barque. Ordered Jan. 24. 

18. Circassian, ship, of Liverpool; tonnage, 1,742; built in 
Belfast, 1856; owned by Thomas Andrew de Wolf, Liverpool ; 
stranded, Dec. 11, 1876; Long Island, U.S. Ordered Jan. 25, 
and abandoned on finding that a Naval Court had been held at 
New York. | 

19. Vine, s.s., of Hull; tonnage, 546 and 424; built at Hull 
in 1866; owned by E. Leetham, 8, Pier-street, Hull ; bound from 
Grimsby to Bayonne in water ballast ; stranded Jan. 20, on Redcar 
Rocks. Ordered Jan. 25, and held at Middlesborough, Feb. 2 to 5, 
before the Wreck Commissioner. Forster and Castle, N.A. 
Master guilty of great negligence in not taking proper precautions, 
considering his ignorance of the coast. Master's certificate sus- 
pended 6 months. 

20. Scout, schooner. Ordered Jan. 25. 

21. Dillwyn, brig, of Swansea; tonnage, 272; built 1874, at 
P. E. Island; owned by J. Prust, Swansea ; from London to Port . 
Natal; railway iron; stranded Jan. 24, Goodwin Sands. Ordered 
Jan. 26, and held at Swansea, Feb. 6 to 8, before Curling and Wilkie, 
J.P. Visconti, and Harris, N.A. Negligent navigation and 
neglect of lead. Master’s certificate suspended 6 months. 

22. Golden Age, ship. Ordered Jan. 25. 

23. Assecuradeur, ship. Ordered Jan. 27. 

24. Consett. Ordered Feb. 8. 

25. Bonny, s.s. of Glasgow ; tonnage, 1277 and 797; built at 
Govan, 1869; owned by British and African 8. N. Company, 
of Glasgow; general cargo; from Sierra Leone to Grand Canary ; 
stranded Jan. 16, on Grand Canary Island. Ordered Feb. 8, and held 
at Liverpool, Feb. 8, 9, before the Wreck Commissioner. Grant, 
R.N., and Castle, N.A. Stranding due to ship drifting out of her 
course, master ought to have observed from appearances that he 
was not where he supposed. Master's certificate returned. 
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26. Amoy, barque. Ordered Feb. 8. 

27. Mary Ridley, barque. Ordered Feb. 8. 
28. Halley, s.s. Ordered Feb. 7. 

29. Penguin, barque. Ordered Feb. 9. 

80. Ullock. Ordered Feb. 10. 

81. <Artos, ss. Ordered Feb. 12. 

82. Ellen Gondey. Ordered Feb. 18. 

83. Broomhall. Ordered Feb. 16. 

84. Matilda California. Feb. 16. 





OrrictiaL Inquiries ABROAD. 


Rydal Hall, of Liverpool; lost in Half Moon Bay, California, 
on Oct. 17, 1876. Naval Court held at British Consulate, San 
Francisco, Oct. 23 to 26, 1876. Master guilty of grave error in 
judgment. Certificate suspended for 12 months. 

Dandenong, 8.8., of Melbourne; 575 tons; lost off Jervis Bay, 
Bept. 11, 1876. Court of Inquiry held at Melbourne by Victoria 
Steam Navigation Board, Sept. 27, 1876. Loss attributable to 
breaking of screw shaft, consequent damage to after-bulkhead. 
No one to blame. 

Queensland, 8.8., 286 tons, and Phillis, brig, 230 tons ; collision 
in Brisbane Roads, Oct. 20, 1876. Court of Inquiry held by 
Marine Board of Queensland, Nov. 7, 1876. Accident attributable 
to inefficient anchor light of Phillis, and to great speed of Queens- 
land. Masters cautioned. 

Beautiful Star, s.s., of Dunedin, N.Z.; damaged by striking on 
Danger Reef, Shag Point, on Oct. 4,1876. Inquiry held at Otago, 
by J.P. and two assessors, Oct. 10, 1876. Casualty due to error 
in judgment of the mate. Certificate suspended for two months. 

Emu, 8.8., of Brisbane; 210 tons ; damaged by fouling a large 
overhanging tree in Brisbane River, Sept. 9, 1876. Inquiry held 
by Marine Board of Queensland, at Brisbane, Sept. 20, 1876. 
Accident caused by error in judgment of master, who holds cer- 
tificate as first-class engineer only. Master censured. 
~ Lillian, of Sydney; 88 tons; parted from her moorings and 
drove on shore in Nelson’s Bay, Port Stephens, Sept. 11, 1876. 
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Inquiry held by Marine Board of New South Wales, at Sydney, 
Oct. 81, 1876. No one to blame. 

E. K. Bateson, of Sydney ; 168 tons; abandoned on voyage to 
South Sea Islands, Aug. 16,1876. Inquiry held by Marine Board 
of New South Wales, at Sydney, Oct. 31, 1876. No blame 
attaching to any one for abandonment. 

Wistaria, of Adelaide, 887 tons, and Pomona, of Sydney, 
52 tons; collision near the entrance to Port Jackson, on Nov. 8, 
1876. Inquiry held by Marine Board of New South Wales, at 
Sydney, Nov. 8. Collision attributable to master of the 
Wistaria improperly porting his helm. Master cautioned to be 
more careful in future. ? 

May Queen, of St. John’s, New Brunswick; stranded on the 
Flemish Coast, Dec. 15, 1876. Naval Court held at Antwerp. 
Master severely reprimanded for his want of caution and care, 
but exonerated from charges made against him by the mate; mate 
censured for insubordinate conduct. 

Circassian, of Liverpool; 1,742 tons; stranded on Long Island, 
Dec. 11, 1876. Naval Court held at New York, Jan. 18, 1877. 
Master committed a grave error in relying on pilot’s assertion, and 
not having taken soundings. Spirit compass rendered useless 
by frost. 

Warden Appleby, brig; stranded at Jusan, Minato, Nov. 9, 
1876. Naval Court held at Hakadate, Japan, Dec. 2, 1876. 
Master not to blame; vessel driven on shore by bad weather. 

Morpeth, 8.8., 860 tons, and Colleen Dhas, 103 tons ; collision 
in Darling Harbour. Inquiry by Marine Board of New South 
Wales, held at Sydney, Nov. 27, 1876. Schooner on wrong 
side of channel. Master cautioned to be more careful in future. 

Ann Staniland, brigantine ; stranded at mouth of Buffalo River, 
Nov. 28, 1876. Inquiry held by Magistrate and two Nautical 
Assessors at East London, Cape of Good Hope, Dec. 15, 1876. 
Casualty the result of circumstances beyond control. 

St. Peter, ship; struck on Gindurah Rock off Galle, Oct. 23, 
1876. Inquiry held at Galle by District Judge and Master 
Attendant, Oct, 81, 1876. Master entirely to blame for omitting 
to take ordinary precautions ; certificate suspended for 2 years. 
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Kate Gregory; 1,004 tons ; on fire for three days in the Bay of 
Bengal; abandoned by master and crew, and sank on Oct. 22. 
Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth by Magistrate and Nautical Assessor, 
Dec. 22, 1876. Fire caused by spontaneous ignition of oil-cake 
in lower hold. No blame attached to master. 





MARITIME LAW. 


THE CONTRACT TO CARRY GOODS IMPLIES A WARRANTY OF 
SEAWORTHINESS OF THE SHIP FOR THE VOYAGE. 
Cohn v. Davidson. 

The following case is of vital importance just now, and if the 
decision arrived at turns out to be good law, it will settle a point 
that has given rise to much speculation and discussion during 
recent years. We have extracted the following report bodily from 
the Times of the 10th February, 1877 :+— 

‘¢ Queen’s Bench Division, Feb. 9.—(Sittings in Banco, before 
Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush.)—Cohn v. Davidson.— 
This case ruised a question as to the responsibility of the owner of 
a ship for sending it to sea in an unseaworthy state. The action 
was brought to recover the sum of £500, being the value of a 
cargo of cement, shipped by the plaintiff on board a vessel, of 
which the defendant was owner, and which foundered with the 
cargo on board in St. Andrew’s Bay in May, 1875. The cement 
was shipped under a charter-party between the plaintiff and the 
master of the ship (which was then at the port of Sunderland), 
and by its terms the ship was to proceed to a good and safe place 
in the river or South Dock as ordered, and there take on board a 
cargo and proceed therewith to Dundee to discharge. It appeared 
that at the time of the charter-party the plaintiff ordered the ship 
to load at a wharf on the river, which was part of the port of 
Sunderland, at which cement is often loaded, but where all vessels 
of necessity ground on the mud at every low tide. The ship 
having proceeded to the wharf in obedience to her orders took the 
cement on board on the 19th and 20th of May, and on the 
afternoon of the latter day—the master having signed the bill of 
Jading in the ordinary form—she was towed out to sea, and set 
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sail on her voyage. Her pumps were sounded on starting, and 
she was found to have made about 18 inches of water. She was 
then pumped out, but in about an hour she was found to have 
made 2} feet of water, and in consequence of this a consultation 
was held between the master and the crew, as to the proper 
course to be adopted, and it was agreed that it was better 
to proceed to her destination,as the wind was fair, and the voyage 
not long, rather than to return to port with a foul wind. She 
accordingly proceeded on her voyage, the pumps being kept at 
' work ; and had reached St. Andrew's Bay, within six miles of her 
place of discharge, when the water having overpowered her pumps, 
she foundered about a mile and a-half from the shore. At the 
trial at the Liverpool Winter Assizes, 1875, before Mr. Justice 
Lush, it was contended, in these circumstances, on the part of the 
plaintiff, that the loss of his cement was caused by the ship not 
being seaworthy, in breach of the warranty on the part of the 
shipowner that she should be so; which, the plaintiff urged, was 
to be necessarily implied from the charter-party. It was clear, 
said the Court, that the ship was not, in fact, seaworthy at the 
time she set sail, and that as she was found to have been seaworthy 
when she commenced taking in cargo, she must have received 
damage in the course of loading. The defendant, the shipowner, 
contended that the implied warranty was thereupon satisfied, and 
that the duty of the shipowner was thenceforth to take due and 
reasonable care, and that, under the circumstances of the case, the 
master, who had no reasonable means of ascertaing the existence 
of the defect which rendered her unseaworthy, was not guilty of 
any want of care in setting sail in her then condition. These pro- 
positions were denied by the plaintiff, who farther set up that, even 
if they were true, the master was further guilty of negligence in 
proceeding on the voyage, instead of returning to port after he had 
discovered the unseaworthiness of his ship. Evidence was given at 
the trial on both sides in support and contradiction of the proposi- 
tions, and at the close of the evidence the learned Judge left these 
questions to the jury :—Was the ship seaworthy at the time she 
commenced taking in the cargo? Was the defendant guilty of 
negligence in sending her to sea in the condition she wasin? Was 
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the captain guilty of negligence in not returning to port? In 
answer to these questions the jury found that she was seaworthy 
at the time she commenced taking in cargo; that the defen- 
dants were not guilty of negligence in sending her to sea in the 
condition in which she was ; and that the captain was not guilty of 
negligence in not returning to port. Upon these findings the 
learned Judge gave the plaintiff leave to move to enter judgment 
for £500, if such a warranty as was alleged to be implied, and if, 
in the circumstances of the case, it applied; and such a motion 
Was accordingly made in this Court and argued before Mr. Justice 
Mellor, Mr. Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice Field, by Mr. Herschell, 
Q.C. (with Mr. Crompton) for the plaintiff; and Mr. Russell, Q.C. 
(with Mr. Gully) for the defendant. The counsel for the plaintiff 
relied on the rule of law laid down by the Judges of this Division 
in the recent case of ‘Kepetoff v. Wilson’ (the case of the iron 
plates) since the trial of this cause, viz., “that in whatever way a 
contract for the conveyance of merchandise is made, when there is 
no agreement to the contrary the shipowner is, by the nature of the 
contract, necessarily and impliedly held to warrant that the ship is 
good, and is in acondition to perform the voyage then about to be 
undertaken, or in ordinary language, is seaworthy—that is, fit te 
meet and undergo the perils of the sea, and other incidental risks to 
which she must of necessity be exposed in the course of the 
voyage ;’ and he contended that, although the jury had found that 
the ship was seaworthy at the time of her proceeding to the 
wharf, her admitted unseaworthiness at the time of her sailing 
from the wharf was a breach of the warranty, which entitled his 
client to recover. He also contended that a similar warranty was 
to be implied from the bill of lading, which was made just before 
the ship sailed. On the part of the defendant the principle was 
not disputed, but reliance was placed on the finding of the jury, 
that the ship was seaworthy when she was sent to the wharf, and 
it was insisted that the warranty was then satisfied, so that sub- 
sequent unseaworthiness, not caused by the negligence of the 
master, did not give the shipper any right of action. The Court 
took time to consider their judgment, and 


‘‘ Mr. Justice MztLor now delivered a written judgment in 
¢ 
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favour of the plaintiff. The counsel for the defendant, they said, 
was unable to cite any distinct authority to support his view ; and 
we think that with reference to the principle laid down in the 
cases and a regard for mercantile convenience—which, in con- 
struing mercantile transactions, is a thing always regarded—that 
his contention cannot be supported. Let us first consider what 
is the nature and object of the warranty of seaworthiness, and in 
what circumstances it is implied? The merchant has goods 
which he considers he can dispose of ata profit at a distant port, 
and having selected his home port from which to dispatch them, 
he engages to deliver his goods to a ship upon which he may, 
with reasonable safety, effect their transport to their place of 
destination. Having made his contract of carriage and the law 
having implied for him the warranty of the shipowner that the 
ship is to meet the ordinary perils of the voyage, the merchant 
then, insures himself against those perils by the ordinary marine 
policy. Now, nothing can be clearer than that upon such a policy— 
the warranty of seaworthiness for the voyage, which he, as the 
assured, comes under in like manner, by implication, to the under- 
writer, is a warranty that the ship is, or should be, seaworthy for 
the voyage at the time of sailing on it, That is the point at which 
the risk commences, and at which the warranty attaches, and is by 
the law of England exhausted. No degree of seaworthiness for the 
voyage at any time anterior to the commencement of the risk will 
be of any avail to the assured, unless that seaworthiness existed at 
the time of sailing from the home port of lading. As, therefore, 
the merchant, in a case like the present, would not be entitled to 
recover against his underwriter, by reason of the breach of warranty 
in sailing in an unseaworthy ship, it would follow that if the 
warranty to be implied on the part of the shipowner is to be ex- 
hausted by his having the ship seaworthy at an anterior period, 
the merchant would lose that complete indemnity by means of the 
two contracts taken together, which it is the universal habit and 
practice of mercantile men to endeavour to secure. Seaworthiness 
is well understood to mean that measure of fitness which the par- 
ticular voyage, or state of the voyage, requires. A vessel sea- 
worthy for port and even for loading in port, may, without any 
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breach of warranty while in port, be unseaworthy for the voyage ; 
but if she put to sea in that state the warranty is broken. Now, 
the degree of seaworthiness which the merchant requires is sea- 
worthiness for the voyage ; and, surely, the most natural period at 
which the warranty is to attach, is that at which the perils are to 
be encountered which the ship is to be worthy to meet. The ship 
is, during her stay in port and while loading, and while she sets 
sail on her voyage, in the custody and possession, and under the 
care and control of the master and crew, and it seems most 
reasonable and convenient to impose upon those who have the best 
means of knowing, the duty of ascertaining her condition at that 
critical time when she is about to meet the perils which it is the 
object of all parties that she should be prepared to meet. This 
being our view of the case, the result will be that, on Mr. Herschell's 
motion, we enter judgment for the plaintiff for £500.” 





Surveyors’ Instructions.—BorLers.—The surveyors have 
been informed that a printer’s error occurs in the revised ‘ In- 
structions to Surveyors of Ships,” and that their copies should be 
altered as follows: Paragraph 90, page 49, E* °75 instead of °5 
to be added when all the holes are not fair and good in the 
longitudinal seams.—THomas Gray, Assistant Secretary.—25th 
January, 1877. 


EXAMINATION OF Masters, Mates, AND ENGINEERS, AT SWANSEA. 
—The Board of Trade have issued notices that these examinations 
are, in future, to be held at Swansea. The expectation of the 
Cardiff shipowners that their port would be selected has fallen 
through. The real difficulty, we believe, arises from the fact that 
the Board of Trade cannot induce the local authorities at Cardiff 
to provide proper accommodation for Mercantile Marine Offices at 
that important port. It is well known by the inhabitants of Cardiff 
that the Board of Trade wish the public offices to be brought 
down to the entrance of the new docks, while the Customs’ 
authorities object to the Custom House being removed from its 
present site. As the Board of Trade have decided on moving 
their offices, and the Customs have decided on keeping theirs 
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where they now are, it would seem that a divorce must take place. 
Swansea is an older, and, as regards shipowning, is a more 
important port than Cardiff, though Cardiff has the more trade. 
It is a curious fact that supineness, on the part of a few persons 
in thriving Cardiff, should have thrown into the hands of her old 
rival, Swansea, the whole of the examinations for South Wales. 


Power or Maxine Compiaint.—By Section 282 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, it is provided that if any seaman or apprentice 
on board any ship states to the master that he desires to make 
complaint to any justice of the peace, or consular officer, or naval 
officer in command of any of Her Majesty’s ships, against the master 
or any of the crew, the said master shall, if the ship is then at a 
place where there is a justice or any such officer as aforesaid, so 
soon as the service of the ship will permit, allow such seaman or 
apprentice to go ashore, or permit him to go ashore in proper 
custody, so that he may be enabled to make such complaint, and 
shall, in default, incur a penalty not exceeding £10. Under this 
Section a Naval Court, held at Pabellona de Pica, fined the master 
of the Montana £2 for imprisoning a steward for smuggling spirits 
on board the ship. The steward was found guilty and punished, 
but the master was also fined for not allowing him to go, or not 
taking him, before a consular officer under the above-recited 
Section. 


‘THe Mercuant Saippinc Act, 1876.’’—Derck-Caruo Space 
LiasLE to Dvues.—Boarp or Trape (Harsoun DeEpartMENT), 
WHITEHALL GARDENS, S. W., January 1877.—H. 632.—Sm,— 
I am directed by the Board of Trade to call your attention to the 
following provisions of ‘‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1876” (89 
& 40 Vict. c. 80), which came into operation on the Ist October, 
1876. 

By Section 23 of the Act it is enacted as follows :— 

‘‘TIf any ship, British or foreign, other than home-trade ships 
as defined by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, carries as deck 
cargo, that is to say, in any uncovered space upon deck, or in any 
covered space not included in the cubical contents forming the 
ship’s registered tonnage, timber, stores, or other goods, all dues 
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payable on the ship’s tonnage shall be payable as if there 
were added to the ship’s registered tonnage, the tonnage of the 
space occupied by such goods at the time at which such dues 
become payable.” 

‘¢ The space so occupied shall be deemed to be the space limited 
by the area occupied by the goods, and by straight lines inclosing a 
rectangular space sufficient to include the goods. 

‘‘The tonnage of such space shall be ascertained by an officer of 
the Board of Trade or of Customs, in manner directed by Sub- 
section 4 of Section 21 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, and, 
when so ascertained, shall be entered by him in the ship’s official 
log-book, and also in a memorandum which he shall deliver to the 
master, and the master shall, when the said dues are demanded, 
produce such memorandum in like manner as if it were the certi- 
ficate of registry, or, in the case of a foreign ship, the document 
equivalent to a certificate of registry, and, in default, shall be liable 
to the same penalty as if he had failed to produce the said certi- 
ficate or document.” 

By Section 44 of the Act it is enacted as follows :— 

‘‘ Nothing in this Act shall apply to any vessel employed ex- 
clusively in trading or going from place to place in any river or 
inland water of which the whole or part is situate in any British 
possession, and the provisions of this Act relating to deck cargo 
shall not apply to deck cargo carried by a ship while engaged in 
the coasting trade of any British possession.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that Section 23 does not apply to deck 
cargo on board of home-trade ships. 

By Section 2 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, it is enacted 
as follows :— 

‘* Home-trade ship shall include every ship employed in trading 
or going within the following limits; that is to say, the United 
Kingdom, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Alderney, and 
Man, and the continent of Europe between the River Elbe and 
Brest inclusive.’’ 

The Board of Trade have come to the decision that on and after 
the Ist January 1877, their surveyors are not to measure any 
deck-cargo spaces, and that all applicants for the measurement of 
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such spaces should be referred to the collector of customs of the 
port. 

A form of the memorandum referred to in Section 23 is annexed 
for the information of harbour authorities (form 104). This is to 
be used only in the case of inward bound ships. 

Ships outward bound will not have the deck-cargo space 
measured in all cases, and, when not measured, the annexed form 
104a will be used.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. Cecrn 
TREVOR. 


JUDGMENT DELIVERED BY THE WRECK COMMISSIONER IN THE 


| Case or THE *‘ Dinoran”’ anp ‘* Dorunpa.’’—The Commissioner : 


As this is the first case which has come before me, it may be well 
that I should state the principles upon which, as it appears to me, 
these inquiries should be conducted. As I had anticipated, many 
questions have been raised, and objections taken, upon which the 
Court has in the course of the proceedings expressed its opinion, 
but if may be advisable for the guidance of practitioners in future 
cases that I should state the views which, after a careful con- 
sideration of the Acts and the Rules, and after hearing the 
arguments of counsel thereon, I entertain upon the more important 
questions which have been raised. 

An impression seems to prevail that these inquiries must be 
regarded as in the nature of a criminal proceeding, and that they 
must consequently be governed by the rules which prevail in 
such cases. I cannot, however, concur in that opinion. The 
Legislature has in the exercise of its discretion thought proper 
to enact that no person shall be allowed to navigate certain 
descriptions of vessels without having obtained a certificate, which 
would show that he is qualified to perform the duties which he 
undertakes. It has declared, and in my opinion with very good 
reason, that it will not allow British ships and the lives and 
property on board to be risked without obtaining some security 
that the person who has charge of the oe is competent to 
navigate her. 

With this view it has provided means i which officers may 
be examined as to their fitness to take charge of certain classes 
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of ships ; and in the event of their being found competent, the 
Board of Trade is authorised to give them certificates, enabling 
them to serve as master or as mate on board these vessels. But 
the Legislature has not stopped here; it has gone on to say that, 
when a shipping casualty has occurred, the Board of Trade may, 
if it think fit, order a formal investigation to inquire into the 
circumstances of the case, and if it appears to the Court before 
which the investigation is held that the conduct of any officer 
possessing a certificate of competency is likely to be called in 
question, it may require him to surrender it, and the Court is to 
hold the certificate until the termination of the inquiry, and it 
may then either return it to him, or may, if it think fit, suspend or 
even cancel it. 

What it appears to me the Legislature has done is this: In the 
interests of the public and for the greater security of life and 
property at sea, it has required that every ship of a certain 
character or description shall be navigated by an officer who has 
shown that he is qualified to undertake the duty, and, as evidence 
of his qualification, that he has obtained a certificate of com- 
petency. If, whilst that officer is in command of a ship, the ship 
and the lives of those on board are placed in peril, the Legislature 
has said that his conduct shall be inquired into, and, as a pre- 
liminary step to that inquiry that he shall surrender his certificate, 
subject to its being returned to him or not, according as he may 
be able to give a good account or otherwise of his conduct. The 
mere fact that the vessel of which he was in charge and the lives 
of those on board were exposed to peril is sufficient, in my opinion, 
to require him to show how the accident happened, and whether 
he ought or ought not to be allowed to retain his certificate: 
whether, in fact, he ought or ought not to be continued in the pos- 
session of a power which will enable him to expose other ships and 
other lives to a like peril. 

As to the examination of witnesses and course of procedure.— 
This being the view which the Court takes of these inquiries, 
I conceive that the position of the Board of Trade is not that of a 
public prosecutor, at all events in the inception of the proceedings, 
but rather that of an inquirer in the public interest into the cir- 
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cumstances attending the casualty. It therefore appeared to me 
that the most convenient course to adopt would be that the 
Board of Trade should first, in accordance with Section 14 of the 
General Rules, produce all the witnesses who were on board at 
the happening of the casualty, and who could give material 
evidence in regard thereto, and put such questions to them as 
might tend to elicit the fullest information as to the circumstances. 
Counsel for the officers or others whose conduct was being inquired 
into might then put any questions which he thought necessary to 
explain the conduct of his clients. The witnesses would then, 
where there were, as in the present case, conflicting interests, be 
subjected to cross-examination by the opposing counsel; and lastly, 
the Board of Trade would be entitled to re-examine. 

Examination in chief by the Board of Trade. By other parties. 
Cross-Examination. Re-Examination.—The course then would be 
this: The Board of Trade would first examine generally to elicit 
the facts. ‘ Then there would be an examination of the witnesses 
by the counsel representing them on the inquiry, and which may 
be regarded rather as an examination in chief. Then a cross- 
examination by the opposing counsel ; and lastly, a re-examination 
by the Board of Trade. This appeared to me at the time to be 
the clear and obvious intention of the Rules, and I have no reason 
to think, on more mature consideration, that that view was not 
well founded. 

The examination of officers by the Board of Trade is not to be 
limited.—Objection was indeed taken to the mode in which the 
examination of the witnesses was conducted by the Board of Trade. 
It was said that the officers were on their trial, and that the Board 
of Trade must be regarded as the prosecutors, and that conse- 
quently they had no nght to put questions to witnesses whom 
they had themselves. produced which could not be allowed to be 
put by counsel in an examination in chief. But from the view 
which I have taken of the nature of these proceedings, and of the 
position of the Board of Trade therein, I think that it would not 
be right or proper so to limit the action of the Board of Trade. 
It is true that in the present case (a collision case) there are 
opposing interests and an opposing counsel, so that the witnesses 
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would of necessity be exposed to cross-examination ; but in the 
great majority of cases which will come before the Court the only 
parties will be the Board of Trade and the incriminated parties ; 
and if the Board of Trade were not allowed to put any question 
but such as would be allowed in examination in chief, the witnesses 
would go away without being cross-examined at all, and the whole 
end and object of the inquiry would be defeated. 

The Board of Trade may cross-examine then.—I am therefore 
of opinion that the Board of Trade is at liberty to put all such 
questions as are calculated to elicit the truth, even to the extent of 
cross-examining the witnesses, with a view to ascertain whether 
their statements were or were not true. 

Complaints were made in the course of the proceedings of the 
mode in which the Board of Trade had conducted the inquiry. 
It was said that the Board of Trade had pressed the case with 
unnecessary harshness against an officer of one of the vessels, and 
had shown an undue anxicty to obtain a conviction, as it was 
called. Iam bound, however, in justice to the Board of Trade 
and to the eminent counsel who has represented them on the 
present occasion, to say that not one question, so far as I am 
aware, was put to any of the witnesses, which was not fully jus- 
tified by the circumstances, and that neither in the examination of 
the witnesses, nor in the conduct of the case, were the proper 
limits ever exceeded. 

As to the sufficiency of the report under s. 28, subs. 6, of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1862.—One other point requires to be 
noticed. By Sub-section 6 of Section 28 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1862, it is provided that ‘‘ no certificate shall be cancelled 
or suspended under this section unless a copy of the report or 
a statement of the case upon which the investigation is ordered 
has been furnished to the owner of the certificate before the com- 
mencement of the investigation.’’ The object of the Legislature 
seems to have been to provide that before an inquiry was held, 
which might result in the suspension or cancellation of an officer's 
certificate, the officer should have notice that an inquiry was to be 
held, as well as some intimation of the circumstances out of which 
the inquiry has arisen. Let us see, then, whether the statement, 
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which it seems has been served upon the defendant in this case, is 
such a report or statement as the Act seems to contemplate. 
First, then, we have an order purporting to be signed by an 
assistant-secretary to the Board of Trade, and addressed to the 
Solicitor, which is in these words: ‘‘ Will you be good enough 
to institute an inquiry in this case upon the statement contained 
in the annexed report ?” I must take it, then, that this inquiry 
has been ordered upon the statement which is annexed to this 
order. That statement is in these words: ‘‘I have to report that 
the above-named vessel, the Dinorah, left the Tyne for Brindisi 
on the 8rd July, 1876, with a crew of 18 hands all told, and 
about 618 tons of coals, her draught of water at the time of 
leaving the port being (blank). On Thursday, the 27th of July, 
at 1 a.m., the weather being fine, the wind blowing moderately 
from the north-east, with the sea (blank), the course being east- 
south-east, the vessel being under plain sail, and making about 
four knots, she was run into and sunk by a screw-steamer, the 
Dorunda, of Glasgow, 10 men of the Dinorah being drowned.”’ 

The copy of the report served upon the officers held sufficient.— 
Now I am at a loss to conceive why that is not to be considered 
as a sufficient statement of the case, upon which the inquiry was 
ordered. The statement says that ten persons have lost their 
lives as the result of the collision, and surely that alone is a 
sufficient reason for the inquiry. If I thought that any injustice 
was likely to be done to the defendant, or to any of the persons 
implicated, by the withholding of any documents with which they 
ought to have been furnished, I could understand the objection, 
but no such ground is even alleged. If, indeed, the meaning of 
the objection is that the parties desire to see all the documents 
which the Board of Trade may happen to have in their possession, 
and which may possibly have influenced their minds in coming to 
the conclusion to which they have, I can only say that such a 
contention appears to me to be quite untenable. I must hold that 
the document which it is proved was served upon the defendant 
in this case before the commencement of the inquiry, is a copy of 
tho report or statement of the case referred to in the Act, and on 
which the investigation in this case has been ordered. 
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Having disposed of these preliminary questions, I now proceed 
to deal with the facts of the present case. 

Then follows the judgment of the Court upon the particular case 
under investigation. 

After having heard counsel on the question of costs, Mr. Bowen, on 
behalf of the Board of Trade, stating that they did not ask for costs 
against either party, the Commissioner went on to say as follows : 

Construction of the Act and Rule 25 on the subject of costs. — 
I think that the view that has been taken by Mr. Bowen of the 
Rules and of the Act of Parliament is correct. I do not think that 
it was the intention of the Legislature that costs should be given 
as a matter of course in all cases. I think that the object of the 
25th Rule was to enable the Court to give costs, but only in 
exceptional cases. But what is the case here? As I understand 
it, and I will ask you to correct me if I am wrong, the Board of 
Trade have summoned these witnesses, and in summoning them 
have paid them their expenses. 

Mr. Bowen: Yes, the whole of the expenses. 

The Commissioner : The master of the Dinorah must have been per- 
fectly well aware from the first that his certificate was not at stake ; 
he therefore had no necessity for being represented by counsel. Itis 
perfectly clear that Mr. Clarkson has appeared here, as Mr. Bowen 
has described it, for the purpose of making honey for his clients, 
and I trust that his clients will reap the benefit of his labours. 

As far as regards the Dorunda, it seems to me to be out of the ques- 
tion that they should have their costs against anybody. I think there- 
fore that the justice of the case will be met by making no order as 
to costs, and I shall therefore leave each party to pay his own costs. 


Depot 1x Barrin’s Bay.—A depot of provisions has been landed 
by the late Arctic Expedition on the south-east point of the south- 
east Carey Island, Baffin’s Bay, consisting of the following supplies, 
viz. :—Piccallili, 111 lbs. ; sugar, 400 lbs. ; fine salt, 82 lbs. ; 
boiled beef, 8,636 lbs. ; stearine, 395 lbs.; soluble chocolate, 
230 lbs.; pepper, 10lbs.; preserved potatoes, 350 lbs. ; pickled 
onions, 111 lbs. ; tea, 60 lbs. ; rum, 55 bottles ; biscuit, 2,700 lbs. ; 
matches, 12 boxes; 1 hammer, 1 driver, 1 whale-boat, 1 tin- 
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opener. The depot was visited and found to be in good condition 
in the summer of 1876, and it is earnestly requested that it may 
not be disturbed or any part of it used unless by crews in distress, 
when a report should, of course, be made.—THomas Gray, 19th 
February, 1877. 


Tue Exprosives Act, 1875.—Notice is hereby given, that on 
the 22nd December, 1876, the owner of a brigantine was con- 
victed in the penalty of £30 and £5 costs for unlawfully carrying 
on the River Thames, in the brigantine referred to, 10 tons of 
gunpowder improperly stowed, contrary to the 38th Bye-law 
made by the Conservators of the River Thames, under the above 
Act. And further notice is given, that it is the intention of the 
Conservators to proceed against persons who commit offences 
against the said Act or bye-laws.—E. Burstat, Secretary.— 
Thames Conservancy Office, 41, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, 
London, E.C., 8rd February, 1877. 


GENERAL. 





Captain J. EK. Davis, R.N., F.R.G.S.—It is with the greatest 
regret that we have to chronicle the sudden death of our valued 
friend and contributor Captain J. E. Davis, R.N., F.R.G.S. Since 
the year 1871 Captain Davis has furnished us with much valuable 
information necessary to make our monthly Nautical Notices usefal 
and complete, he being specially experienced in such work. 
Captain Davis was a great authority in Arctic matters, and has 
distinguished himself by his writings on various Nautical subjects 
and especially in regard to deep sca thermometers. It is much to 
be hoped that the valuable Azimuth Tables computed by Captain 
Davis and his son, will be continued by the latter gentleman. 
The deceased officer served for many years in the Hydrographic 
Office of the Admiralty, but retired shortly before his death. 


OssoLtETE CxHarts.—The finding of a Marine Court recently 
held abroad into the loss of the British ship .... of 
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» »« « Contains the following passage :—‘‘ The primary cause 
of the ship’s getting on shore was due to the master’s being guided 
in his navigation by an obsolete Admiralty Chart, No. 2,149, dated 
September 1, 1852, and corrected to April, 1862, and on which no 
lights are shown to exist either in . . . or ‘ 
and to his not being supplied with the latest sailing direction: 

The Court, considering that the master was obliged to furnish 
himself with chronometer, barometer, sextant, charts, sailing 
directions, and everything necessary for the navigation of his 
vessel out of his private resources, which, under very favourable 
circumstances, might perhaps reach £150 a-year, find themselves 
unable in this instance to pass a heavier censure upon him than 
that he be severely reprimanded.” It is clear that he should be 
severely reprimanded for getting only £150 a-year in the most 
favourable circumstances, and out of that keeping his employers in 
everything necessary for the navigation of the vessel, instead of 
sending his surplus cash home to his wife and family; but just to 
the same extent that this unfortunate master deserves a severe 
reprimand for finding so many things for his employer’s ship for so 
little money, so does that fortunate owner deserve extreme praise 
for getting so much for his small outlay. The Board of Trade appear 
to be taking very serious action in the matter of charts, evidently con- 
sidering that it is the owner’s duty to provide them corrected down to 
the latest date ; that they are a part of the equipment of the vessel 
‘ necessary for her safe navigation, and that it is as unreasonable to 
send a ship on a voyage to the other side of the world without seeing 
that she is provided with proper charts, as it would be to send her 
without a proper rudder or,compass. We do not know the name 
of this master who is the fortunate possessor of an obsolete chart, 
or we would give it for the benefit of owners wishing to obtain his 
services on reasonable terms; and we will not mention the name 
of the owner, as doubtless he is overwhelmed with the loss of his 
ship, which also, with the view of saving him pain, we have not 
named. Our purpose is served by warning the owners of other 
ships and underwriters that they may find it cheaper in the end if 
charts are regarded as part of the necessary equipment of a ship, 

and are paid for by the owners accordingly. 
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THE SHIPMASTERS’ SOCIETY. 





HE first General Meeting of this Society was held at 
rf their rooms in Jeffrey’s Square, on the 15th February. 
x Mr. Donald Currie presided, and was supported by 
~ several influential shipowners. The report, which 
was read by the solicitor, Mr. Pritchard, referred at length to the 
raison d'etre of the Society, and the efforts made to establish it on 
a satisfactory basis. These efforts have led to the enrolment of 
many members, to numerous contributions to assist in starting 
the Society, to the formation of a Committee of Management com- 
posed of numerous well-known and distinguished shipmasters, and 
to the publication of a list of supporters, containing many names of 
inflnence in connection with the Mercantile Marine. In previous 
numbers of this journal we have recorded the gradual progress of 
this Society, and need not therefore now recapitulate. It is 
sufficient to say that the prospects of the Society are still most 
satisfactory. 

The chief feature shown in connection with the meeting is that 
many shipowners apparently intend to give their support to the 
Society, and Mr. Donald Currie, Mr. Wigram and Mr. Green seem to 
be taking counsel together with a view to obtaining the co-operation 
of other shipowners. This is a wise step on the part of the owners, 
and will, if carried out completely, take away from the Society even 
the suspicion of being anything like a trade union. Owners assuredly 
have more to gain than to lose by being on friendly terms with 
shipmasters and assisting them to raise their profession to a higher 
status. 

It is also a matter for much congratulation that the Elder 
Brethren of the Honourable Corporation of Trinity House have 
agreed to extend their patronage to the Society, and have practi- 
cally demonstrated their sympathy with its object by giving the 
handsome donation of £100 to its funds. 
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THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 





\ 


‘There is no such thing as a war for Arms and a peace for Commerce.”— 
Lorp STOWELL. 

“T tell you candidly I want to see war brought as much as possible toa 
duel between Governments and their professional fighters.”—RIcHAaRD 
CoBDEN. 

COMMON belief out of doors, especially amongst 
naval and military men, is that in the year 1856 the 
Ministry of the day wantonly threw away certain 
national or international rights; that they thereby 
crippled this country for ever by handicapping our power at sea; 
and that they committed this grave and unpatriotic deed in rati- 
fying the Declaration of Paris. If a brave deed has to be per- 
formed, or if national temper and pride have to be reflected and 
exhibited demonstratively through the medium of any class of 
individuals, no class can be found more fit or valuable for the 
purpose than our gallant naval defenders ; and it was with satisfac- 
tion that we listened, during a recent discussion following the 
reading of a paper on belligerent rights, to the patriotic and confi- 
dent, or patriotic and wavering opinions expressed by naval 
VOL, XLVI. Z 
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officers, when speaking upon the probable or improbable success 
likely to be attendant on the keeping up of blockades, or of 
convoying merchant ships in ‘safety under the altered circum- 
stances and altered’ relative positions of the Royal and Mercantile 
Navies of the present time:~ In the present remarks we do not 
intend to consider the question of convoys or blockades from the 
mere fighting and police point of view. We are quite sure that 
if ever our Navy should be called on again to fight, it will be as 
true as ever. But the object of our present remarks is not to 
discuss whether the getting together of numbers of merchant ships 
in a fleet for the purpose of sailing under the protection of a man- 
of-war or two, is, or is not, like getting together a flock of geese 
amongst which even the weakest fox of an enemy could run in 
during the night, and effect the destruction of a very fair number ; 
or whether blockades can or cannot be made effective ; or whether 
our sailors fought well in past wars and will fight as well again 5 
or whether a naval officer on board a British man-of-war who fired 
into a French man-of-war because of some insufficiency on the 
part of the latter in the matter of a salute, did or did not reflect 
and give practical and proper effect to the then overbearing temper 
of the whole British nation. These are important points, it is 
true, but their importance is limited. The questions of wide 
importance are very different ; they extend far beyond the mere 
capabilities of English sailors as fighting machines ; ; they embrace 
considerations affecting the existence of Empires, the well-being 
of the nations of the world. 

The Declaration of Paris came about in the following manner :-— 
At the commencement of the Crimean War, France and England 
had become allies. There never had been, and therefore there 
was not at that time, any one rule of law recognised by all nations 
as to the way in which belligerents were to treat property at sea 
belonging to the subjects of a neutral power, when found on board 
a ship belonging to the subjects of a belligerent; nor was there 
any one rule as to the treatment to be accorded to property be- 
longing to subjects of the nations at war when found in a ship 
belonging to subjects of a neutral. : 

France, England, Sardinia, and Turkey -being: at war with 
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Russia ;.and France, England, Sardinia, Turkey, and Russia being 
at peacewith other countries; the allies on one side, and ‘Russia on 
the other side being the belligerents; and, say, Spain a neutral—we 
select Spain merely as a case in’ point, of course all neutrals would 
'be in a like’ relative position—according to French precedent 
if a French ship-of-war met a Spanish (neutral) merchant ship 
with goods belonging to Russian, subjects on board,.the -French 
ship-of-war would have let the Spanish merchant ship pass on, 
because, by the French custom, the (Spanish) neutral.‘flag .‘‘ made 
neutral goods,” and they were not subject to seizure by. the: :French. 
if an English ship-of-war met a Spapish _ merchant. “ship with 
goods belonging to Russian subjects on board, the English ship- 
of-war would have stopped the Spanish merchant ship,, because, 
by English custom, the (Spanish) neutral flag did not make the 
Russian, goods*under it neutral goods, and they, would have been 
diable to seizure by the English. ‘There were other differences of 
practice, but that instanced above is sufficient .as an illustration. 

It was quite clear that it would never do for France and Eng- 
land as allies, to have had different rules as to maritime 
captnre in carrying on the same war. They therefore came to 
@ common understanding ; that common understanding i is contained 
in what i is now known as the Declaration of, Paris, and it has been 
subscribed to by every Maritime State of importance except the 
United States and Spain. ; 

The following i is the official translation of the remarks preceding 
the declaration :— 

‘¢ The Plenipotentiaries who dined the Treaty of Paria of the 
80th of March, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-six, 
assembled in conference, considering : 

‘That Maritime Law, in time of war, has iba been the sub- 
ject of deplorable disputes ; 

‘That the uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such a 
matter gives rise to differences of opinion between neutrals and 
belligerents which may occasion serious difficulties and even con- 
flicts ; 

‘That it is consequently advantageous to establish a uniform 
doctrine on so important a point ; 

z 2 
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‘‘ That the Plenipotentiaries assembled in Congress at Paris can- 
not better respond to the intentions by which their Governments 
are animated than by seeking to introduce into international rela- 
tions fixed principles in this respect: the above-mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized, resolved to concert among 
themselves as to the means of attaining this object; and having 
come to an agreement, have adopted the following solemn declara- 
tion” :-— 

(Here is the official translation of the Declaration) :— 

‘¢1, Privateering * is, and remains abolished ; 

‘62. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the excep- 

tion of contraband of war ; 

‘8. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 

not liable to capture under enemy's flag ; 

‘‘4, Blockades in order to be binding, must be effective ; that is 

to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy.” 


‘‘The Governments of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries engage 
to bring the present Declaration to the knowledge of the States 
which have not taken part in the Congress of Paris, and to invite 
them to accede to it. 

‘‘ Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot 
‘but be received with gratitude by the whole world, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries doubt not that the efforts of their Governments 
to obtain the general adoption thereof will be crowned with fall 
success. The present declaration is not, and shall not, be binding 
except between those powers who have acceded or shall accede to it. 

‘*‘ Done at Paris, the 16th day of April, One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Fifty-six.—(Signed) Buol-Schauenstein, Hubner, 
Walewski, Bourqueney, Clarendon, Cowley, Manteuffel, Hatzfeldt, 
Orloff, Bronnow, Cavour, De Villamarina, Aali, Mehemmed Djemil.” 

We trust that our readers agree with us and care little about 


* Privatecring would appear to consist in licensing armed vessels belonging 
to filibustering individuals, even the subjects of a neutral State, to capture 
or otherwise appropriate, to their own personal and individual profit, the 
merchant ships and property of the subjects of other States. 
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the opinions of Grotius or Albericus Gentillis, or Puffendorf, or 
Bynkershoek, or Heincecius, or Hubner, or Schlegel or Vattel, 
or of other antiquated and mouldy authorities, who are in- 
variably brought from their resting places and paraded whenever 
these subjects are discussed ; and further that in such a practical 
common sense matter as this has now become, our readers will pay 
no more attention to the views of the first Napoleon or the Emperor 
Paul, than they will to the theory and sentiment embodied in what 
may be called the ‘‘ Rule Britannia ’’ school of modern Englishmen. 

First let us consider what the Declaration of Paris has not 
effected and what it does not prevent. 

Privateering is abolished. This means, if it means anything at 
all, that the signatory powers, if belligerents, will not use pri- 
vateers,* and if neutrals, will not fit them out or allow them to be 


* [We were very much puzzled by certain remarks alleged to have been 
made by Mr. Bourke during the debate on this subject in the House of 
Commons on the 2nd of March last; one remark was, “ that it was idle and 
futile to lay down rules which should be binding as between belligerent and 
belligerent,” and the other was that “in his position he did not wish to con- 
template even the possibility of America being at war with us; but if such 
@ thing unfortunately occurred, and it should be necessary to issue letters 
of marque, we might do so without infringing any of the principles of the 
Declaration of Paris. At any rate, the Declaration of Paris left us exactly 
in the position we were before.” On this, we have to remark that we were 
not present during the debate and can only rely on the reports of the speech 
of the Under-Secretary of State as they appeared next morning in the 
newspapers. We cannot but believe there is somevery frightful mistake in 
the report from which we have quoted. We cannot think that these 
remarks as reported are intended to represent the views of Her Majesty's 
present Ministers. The first would imply that all civilization is to be 
ignored on the breaking out of a future war, and that so solemn a compact 
#8 that made by the signatories to the Declaration of Paris is to be scattered 
to the winds the moment it is to be put to the test. The second remark, as 
quoted, appears to be wrong in two respects; first, if it represents the 
views of Ministers, England is at full liberty to resort to privateering, 
although she has staked her honour as a nation by entering into a solemn 
compact that “ privatesring is and remains abolished ;’’ and, secondly, that 
the Washington Treaty of May the 8th, 1871, is’ not binding, so that in despite 
of it and of our Declaration of Paris ratified over and over again by Parlia- 
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fitted: out."" Any signatory power allowing .a privateer to be fitted 
out in her port would, ipso facto, becomé an aider and abettor, and 
therefore an ally of a belligerent. . But.Jet us see what this does. 
not prevent. It does not prevent ships of the British Mercantile 
Marine from being placed under the white Ensign, and armed 
if necessary, and officers and crews being paid by the State ; and 
there is nothing to prevent those ships, when so commissioned, 
and so armed, and so sailing, from stopping and bringing to a 
prize court, or taking bond for, or destroying every merchant ship 
belonging to the enemy they may come across. Privateering can 
well be abolished, so far as our power at sea is concerned, when 
we think of the enormous power we have of converting all our 
ocean-going steamships, the swiftest and best ships afloat, into 
cruisers.”* 

The Declaration has, in regard to efficient warfare, practically 
altered very little between belligerent and belligerent. Its objects 


ment, we might, and should, if necessary, go back to the barbarisms of 1793. 
We think there is some misapprehension on the part of the reporters ; and, 
therefore, in the present article, we, as journalists, have assumed that 
England entered into her obligations honestly and means to abide by them. 
We have equally no doubt that at an early moment, by a friendly question 
or by other means, our Foreign Secretary will obtain an opportunity of 
removing & very wrong impression to which the imperfect report we have- 
quoted has given rise in our Mercantile Marine.—Ep. | 

* In 1870 the King of Prussia issued a decree for the creation of » 
Voluntary Marine, and the Droit International explained the arrangement 
as follows:— 1. The vessels are described ag navires frétés, that is ships 
merely chartered by the Government, the property in them not being trans- 
ferred to the State but remaining vested in the owners. 2, They were to- 
receive @ prime upon each ship captured. 8. The equipments and officers 
were to be provided by the shipowners themselves.” The English law 
officers on having the whole case submitted to them, gave as their opinion,. 
“that they did not see in the aforesaid decree a violation of the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, or an indirect re-establishment of privateering; in their- 
view the operations in which the vessels had been invited to engage were 
not of a specially private or commercial character, but ought rather to be- 
compared to the operations of a free Corps of Volunteers on land, the 
enrolment of whom is fully recognised and sanctioned by internationah 
law.” 
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as carefully explained in the remarks preceding the Declaration 
were chiefly to establish a uniform doctrine concerning the relations 
between belligerents and neatrals.* 

If France and England were to go to war to-morrow there is 
nothing in the Declaration, of. Paris that would prevent cach 
country from doing its best. to hamble the other. by destroying 
her Mercantile Marine, provided the. destruction .were brought 
about by commissioned State-ships and not by licensed thieves 
called privateers. English ships of war could now, as much as 
ever, capture French merchant ships whatever they contained, 
If they were found to contain goods of a neutral, not being con- 
traband of war, the goods would have to be given up and com- 
pensation paid, but the French merchant ship carrying them would 
be liable to capture. 

: There is nothing in the Declaration of Paris that would admit of 

- French merchant ships sailing about the seas unmolested by English 
cruisers, or of British merchant ships sailing about unmolested 
by French cruisers, while the two countries are at war. They 
would merely be free from the ravages of privateers. 

There is everything in the Declaration of Paris —although some 
persons believe otherwise—that would prevent England, or France, 
or the other signatory powers from availing themselves of 
privateering in the event of a war between either of them and 
the United States, or Spain, or any non-signatory power. The 
United States and Spain are no parties to the Declaration of Paris 
it is true, but that would not do away with the binding force of 
the declaration of the other States that privateering is abolishod. 
In the event of a war between England, who is a party to that 
Declaration, and Spain, a power who is not a party to it, there 
would be nothing, so far as previous agreement between those 
States goes, to prevent privateers acting under Spanish letters of 
marque from attacking every merchant vessel belonging to us, or 
searching every neutral vessel, under whatever flag, for supplies 
or for goods belonging to us. That would not upset the inter- 


* The Declaration of Paris modifies, but does not give up, the right of 
search as 30 many people suppose. 
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national agreement that ‘¢ privateering is abolished ;"” but it would 
place Spain entirely in the wrong, and she would have to make 
_Testitution for the ravages of every privateer. The Declaration of 
Paris has practically done nothing to cripple our power as a 
belligerent, and as between neutral and belligerent, has not gone 
su far as the ‘Rule Britannia” school seem to imagine. It has 
reconciled European practice as to neutral flags and neutral goods, 
and has abolished ‘ privateering,” and it has laid down the rule 
that blockades to be binding must be effective. It has made war 
more civilised, and it has effected agreement on most material 
points. | | 

Article 2 which provides that ‘‘ the neutral flag covers enemy's 
goods with the exception of contraband of war,” is not so 
far-reaching as it is believed to be by the ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
school. The reason is obvious, viz., that the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ contraband of war,’ bears and, indeed, requires a very 
wide construction. Let us try for a moment to comprehend 
what a Frenchman, or a German, or Russian would regard as 
contraband of war carried in a neutral merchant ship, were we at 
war with those countries, or one of them. Nitre, sulphur, on 
their way here or to our colonies, certainly ; we could not make 
gunpowder without them. Cotton, on its way to us, certainly ; 
our soldiers could not be supplied with gun cotton or shirts, or 
-many things without that. JVool, on its way to us, certainly ; the 
‘soldiers and sailors could not have clothes without that. Leather 
and Hides, on their way to us, certainly; our soldiers and sailors 
could not have shoes, and soldiers could not have harness and 
saddles for their horses without these. itch, Tar, Resin, on 
their way to us, certainly; our wooden ships could not be made 
seaworthy without these. Timber, certainly; our soldiers’ 
barracks and our ships of war could not be made without that. 
Hemp and Flux, on its way to us, certainly ; we could have no 
sails or ropes for our ships of war without these. Meat, Cattle, 
Horses, on their way to us, certainly ; our troops could not be fed 
or sent into the field without these. Afedicines and Medical 
Comforts, certainly ; the health of an army could not be kept up 
without these. Specie, certainly; that is useful for payment of 
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soldiers and sailors. Grain, Corn, Wheat, Oats, on their way to 
us, certainly ; no belligerent could tell which grain of oats, or 
corn, or wheat was meant for the Army and which for the civil 
population, and neither Army nor Navy could go to war without 
a plentiful supply of bread, biscuit, meat, and fodder. Certainly 
these are contraband of war on their way to us.* We wish to 
call attention to the words ‘‘ on their way to us,’’ because if these 
things, or many of them, were in neutral bottoms and not on 
their way to a belligerent, they would not be contraband, and 
would not be liable to molestation by belligerent cruisers; and if 
they were in British bottoms not on their way to us or to our 
armies, and were neutral property, they would, under Article 8 of 
the Declaration of Paris, not be liable to capture. 

On the other hand, what would England regard as contraband 
of war on their way to a belligerent ? Ships, coal, iron, rails, 
clothes, food, stores, &c., &c., all of which are necessary for 
transporting, equipping, or feeding an Army or Navy. A large, 
powerful merchant steamship herself would be deemed to be con- 
traband of war. We refer to a stcamship that would be pre- 
eminently useful for a transport, or readily convertible into a light- 
armed, swift cruiser. We as neutrals had to pay for ravages of 
the Alabama, built by Laird Brothers, and might have had to pay 
for the Georgia, built by Denny Brothers, and the lesson then 
taught us is likely to make us doubly careful even as neutrals and 
trebly careful as belligerents in holding neutrals to their obligations 
in future. Ona future declaration of war, steps would, of course, be 
taken to secure our own powerful steamers from getting into the 
hands of an enemy, and all sales would, therefore, be stopped as 
far as possible; but suppose an ‘‘ innocent merchant” might 
desire to dispose of a neutral ship when lying at a British port, 
he might, unless it were regarded as contraband of war, or he 
were debarred by proclamation, take it away and sell it to our 
enemy to use against us. 


* This was exactly the view adopted by the United States when these 
goods were on their way in the ships of ‘‘innocent traders” to the Con. 
federate ports. 
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Now it is obvious if the cruisers of each country have a right 
under the Declaration of Paris to stop (1) all merchant ships under 
the opposing flags ; (2) all merchant ships under a neutral flag con- 
taining ‘‘ contraband of war ;”’ and (3) all contraband of war, there 
is, indeed, very little that would escape as between belligerent and 
belligerent. . . 

And as regards the third provision, that ‘‘ neutral goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under 
an enemy’s flag,” that still leaves the enemy’s ship carrying them 
liable to capture. It is clear that if on board a captured ship under 
an enemy’s flag, some goods are found to belong to a neutral, and 
some to an enemy, the enemy’s ship and the enemy’s goods must be 
taken into a prize court, and the neutral goods must go there with 
the ship, and the owners of the neutral goods on board that ship 
would have to prove their claim to them afterwards, and to 
receive them or their value, with compensation from the captors. 
The captor would require proof of ownersbip, and would look 
behind any such flimsy thing as a bill of lading is or might 
become. 

The right of search of French and English merchant ships re- 
mains as between England and France as it ever did, so far as the 
right to search the merchant ships of those two powers when at war 
with each other is concerned. What is given up by the Declaration 
is not that at all, but is the right of searching neutral merchant 
ships, on the mere speculation that they may contain enemies’ 
goods not contraband of war. But if a merchant ship belonging 
to a neutral were found conveying contraband of war to an enemy’s 
port, even though it be the property of a neutral, or any contra- 
band of war to an enemy's port, she would be liable to capture 
now as much as ever. 

The Declaration of Paris is vastly in our favour so long as we are 
neutrals, and in favour of all neutrals in legitimate trade: privateer- 
ing is abolished, and blockades that are not effectual would be 
deemed to be non-existent, and it does not leave matters where they 
were if any of the powers who are signatories should be at war with 
the United States and Spain who are not signatories; but as regards 
the United States we shall have something to say further on. 
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Those Englishmen who have given attention to the subject may 
be divided into three distinct schools. The first of these schools 
would go back from the Declaration, and leave us where we 
were before ; the second would go forwards until the doctrine is 
admitted that all merchandise except arms and ammunition, and 
all merchant ships, whether belonging to belligerents or to 
neutrals, should be free from capture at sea; and they would 
abolish blockades, so that merchant ships might sail in and out 
of enemies’ ports daring war ; whilst the third school would leave 
well alone and let the Declaration of Paris stand for what it 
is worth. 

We may dismiss the first school with the remark that Great 
Britain cannot, as a signatory and propagator of the Declaration of 
Paris, and as a party to the Treaty of Washington, turn her back 
upon herself. 

The arguments of the second school are the more difficult to deal 
with, have humanity on their side, have much foundation in self- 
interest or class-interest, and cannot be dismissed in an off-handed 
way. ‘Their case may be stated in the words of an eminent disciple 
of their own school, as follows: ‘‘The United States of America, 
having long established as the first principles of their foreign policy 
abstaining from interference in the disputes of Europe, sug- 
gested when the Declaration of 1856 was submitted for their 
approval and acceptance, that ‘all private property and private 
vessels should be exempt from capture,’ and consequently, although 
approving heartily of the other conditions of the Declaration, 
they declined to agree to the first proposition, ‘that privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished,’ unless the Nations adopted the larger 
principles in advance which they had laid down for their line of con- 
duct.” President Pierce, in his message, 1854-55, used the following 
words :—‘' The proposal to surrender the rights to employ priva- 
teers is professedly founded on the principle that private property 
of unoffending non-combatants, though enemies, should be exempt 
from the ravages of war. But the professed surrender (i.¢., the 
abolition of privateering) govs little way in carrying out that prin- 
ciple, which equally requires that such private property should not be 
seized nor molested by national ships of war. Should the leading 
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powers of Europe concur in proposing, as a rule of International 
Law, to exempt private property upon the ocean from seizure by 
public-armed cruisers as well as by privateers, the United States 
will readily meet them upon that broad ground.” 

These words, be it remarked, were the opinions and professions 
of the United States in 1855, when they could argue in the general 
interests of humanity; and in the abstract; but what do we find in 
1861? In that year a war broke out between the ‘‘ Confederate 
States ’’ on the one hand and the ‘‘ United States’ on the other. 
Now if there was ever in the world’s history an opportunity for put- 
ting into practice the theories and wishes of the United States, it 
must have been presented when the United States, at peace with 
the rest of the world, split themselves into halves and went to war 
with eachother. On each side in that war were men who, in 1855, 
had accepted Governor Pierce as their mouth-piece. Did the 
people of the States when thus divided—they had a double oppor- 
tunity—put into practice the views they had tried to enforce on the 
States of Europe six years before? Did they abolish blockades ? 
Did they respect private property at sea? Did they allow un- 
offending traders to go on with their peaceful voyages? Not at 
all; the north established a blockade, the south destroyed peaceful 
merchant ships belonging to the north, some of them even whalers, 
the north did her best to prevent the south from sending out 
cotton to this country, and to prevent neutral merchant ships from 
entering southern ports, captured them wholesale, and sank, burnt, 
and destroyed such as came within the reach of the guns of their 
blockading squadron, but out of the reach of capture; whilst they 
would not allow a neutral ship to come out, although only laden 
with cotton. As they did this when at war amongst themselves, 
we can only conclude that a wonderful change of feeling had come 
over the whole country since 1855, when they were attempting to 
enforce entirely opposite views and practices on the European 
nations. This is an illustration of the vast difference between 
theory and practice; for if the theory of 1855 had been put into 
practice and blockades abolished, the Southern States would have 
come off victorious. 

And those Englishmen who belong to the school we are now 
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considering—some call it the Manchester school—" have ever been 
at a loss to understand why we, before all other nations, did not at 
once accept the proposal of the Government of the United States,” 
referred to by President Pierce in 1855, and ‘‘have never 
been able to ascertain why we did not in 1856, in our own 
interests, take the one step further in advance proposed by 
the United States’ Government.” Let us try and discover what 
this embraces. The shipowners of Great Britain own the largest 
Mercantile Marine in the world; British merchants own very 
much property in foreign countries and wish to get it here; British 
merchants own much property here that they wish to send abroad ; 
British merchants have a great amount of property afloat in 
foreign as well as in English merchant ships. Great Britain 
besides being the greatest carrier in the world, and besides pos- 
sessing the most ships for carrying goods, is also the greatest 
owner of goods afloat and of goods ready for shipment. Then, 
an our own interests, a8 the school frankly put it, England ought to 
contend that all merchant ships and all private property, whether 
belonging to the subjects of countries at war or at peace, should 
be free, and blockade abolished. ‘In our own interests.” 
These words are the key to the whole proposal; but when 
we are entering into an engagement like that of the Declaration of 
Paris, it 1s scarcely to be supposed that every other power would 
become a signatory to what is claimed by this English school as 
being in ‘‘ our (z.¢e., England’s) own interests.” If a step of this 
sort is to be taken because it is in our interest, there is every pro- 
bability that other European powers might and would regard it as 
against their interest; and what then? It may have been some 
such obviously plain consideration as this that may have prevented 
the English Government from making such a propositioa in 1856, 
and may have led them to accept in harmony the great good 
effected by the Declaration of Paris then. The same considerations 
may weigh now. First let us consider it from ‘‘ our own interest” 
point of view. Let us suppose that we are at war with France and 
Russia. It would be to our own interest that our trade should be 
carried on in a manner totally without restraint. The Suez Canal 
must be left open, and all ports must be left accessible to all 
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merchant ships, and nothing but arms and ammunition are to be 
deemed to be contraband of war. ' It would be to our own. interest 
to get everything we want, both in the way of raw material for 
our workshops and of food for our people ; that our property should 
be safe everywhere; that war premiums should not be charged 
by underwriters; and that we should get everything as cheap 
and as good as ever. It would also be to our interest to be able 
to dispose of our manufactures with certainty and profit. It would 
also be to our interest that our merchant ships should continue to 
do the carrying trade between us and the powers at war with 
us; and between the belligerents and neutrals all over the 
world. Certainly all this is clear; and that our postal and 
telegraphic arrangements should remain intact so that remit- 
tances and advices should come “duly to hand.” It is a 
‘ charming picture in which everything is for our own interest so 
far, but let us look a little further. Is it to our interest that we 
should send to our enemies, coal, and iron, and cloth, and leather, 
and boots and shoes, and saddlery, and ships, and specie, and is it to 
our own interests that everything as regards the civil population and 
the civil individual should be rendered so snug and secure and 
profitable, while everything for the State and the soldier and sailor 
should be exactly. the ‘reverse ? The State would: have a distinct 
and opposite interest to the country, and the people:would. have 
a distinct :and' opposite interest to the soldier and. sailor. Is 
this, after all,.‘‘ to our own interests’’ asa nation ?. ‘Is it not 
really to the ‘! own interests’ of non-combatants only, and does 
not that school vainly imagine that their own interest is “ our own 
interest ’’ as a Nation ? : But even if a rule were adopted, whereby 
the property of individuals who are fortunate enough to be neither 
soldiers nor sailors, :should be free from blockade, what 
would it mean? All imports into, and all exports from every 
country (except of :course State property in transit for war pur- 
poses) are the property: of individuals while in transit, though 
many of such imports, ‘notably grain, meat, animals, cotton, wool, 
cloth, apparel, may. immediately on landing become, to a 
very great extent, the property of the State by purchase. 
These would always, at sea, be the property of “ unoffend- 
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ing’”’ individuals. This starts the very awkward problem, that 
property which can be used for the maintenance and clothing of an 
Army or Navy is to be exempt from capture before the State has 
purchased it or has contracted to purchase it; but is to be liable 
to destruction immediately the money has passed from the State to 
the individual, or immediately the contract has been signed. A 
ship laden with flour, or bullocks, or carcasses, or wool, or hemp, or 
flax, or linseed, may, according to these views, come in unmolested 
when those things are consigned to an unoffending individual ; but 
when those things, having on arrival been purchased by the State, 
say to be sent on as they are, or to be made up into rations, clothes, 
or stores, for the brave men who are fighting for us on the sea or in 
the:trenchies, théy are to be liable to seizure and destruction by an 
enemy.” The innocent und voluptuous trader-is to make his profit 
and’ to get his: money’ first; and. the guilty ‘State, that is to 
say,’ the ‘innocent body of individual taxpayers, are then 
directly afterwards to be liable'to lose the stores the State 
has’ purchased ;;'and the much enduring soldier or sailor is 
to be left. without necessaries, or to fight for them first. This 
may be refining: with a view to elevate trade, but it would 
be more disastrous in the end to the nation than, would be the 
risking of the-goods before the ‘innocent trader” had been 
paid. for them by the innocent taxpayer. . The .only difference 
would be, that in the one case the. innocent shipowner and mer- 
chant -would make much money,. which the ‘equally innocent 
taxpiiyers asa body would have to: provide for him, while the 
honour of the country and the success of the national arms would 
be lost’ sight ‘of. - 

The second school may say that the scaler part of the articles 
we have enumerated further back, (pages 386-7) ; even in the case 
we have just now put may be used and will'be used by the inno- 
cent people, the toiling millions who will be kept at work on good 
wages by -the arrangement, and ‘not by the soldiers or sailors 
who are fighting the battles of the so-called toiling millions and of 
the capitalists, nor by the Queen or the State. That may be so, but 
nobody: can tell which part of these articles will go to each of 
the two divisions thus artificially worked out by that. school, or 
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which of them will go to the State before, and which after the 
toiling millions have earned their wages in converting them into 
stores for soldiers and sailors, or otherwise into offensive or 
defensive works or apparatus. Even if the goods do all go to 
toiling millions in the first place, they furnish them with means 
of paying the taxes and keeping the Army efficient. The whole 
country, including the ‘toiling millions,” will ultimately have to 
suffer for the loss, whether property is lost to the State 
after it is purchased from the merchant with the people’s 
money, or to the people before it is purchased by the State. If 
an enemy can gain the point he has in view better by starving out 
our civil population and destroying our credit than by fighting our 
soldiers, he is not likely to be guided by “‘ our own interests,” and 
respect British property whether it belongs to the State or to the 
people, but rather to choose the best means of accomplishing his 
own ends. If the Manchester school say that we do not take 
sufficient account of the fact that it is for our own interests that 
our toiling millions should not suffer privations during war, and 
that trade and commerce and manufactures should be kept up, and 
our food supply maintained, since under any circumstances the 
great bulk of property would be for the people and not for the 
State, we say we fully admit it is for our own interests because 
the toiling millions, not only manufacturers and their hands, but 
agriculturists and their hands, would not only not suffer, but 
would readily find the wherewithal to pay the taxes. If we could 
only have a heavy war and a roaring trade going at the same 
time, and plenty of taxes paid without inconvenience; if our 
professional fighters could inflict heavy losses on our enemies 
while our toiling millions and agriculturists not only suffered ‘no 
privations at home, but made a rich harvest, paying well soldiers 
and sailors to endure all the hardship and danger; if, as was 
the case during the Civil War in America, our ‘ innocent traders ”’ 
could supply one side with arms and ammunition, and the 
other side with ocean-going cruisers; if mills, factories, and 
workshops, and ships were kept going, whereby the non-combatants 
could make great profits, and pay increased taxes, and amass for- 
tunes, it would be to our interest—who doubts it ? surely not the 
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non-combatant traders of Great Britain! But is it not rather a 
one-sided arrangement ? What would our own soldiers and sailors 
gay, and would other countries agree to it? We may wish we 
may get it; but the wish may possibly be the end. It means 
peace for the trading part of the country and war for the patriotio ; 
and it further means that the prosperity of the country 
should be so kept up by commerce and manufactures that 
the people could afford to keep the Army and Navy fighting 
on for ever. Lord Stowell gave it as his opinion that ‘‘ a war 
and a commercial peace is a state of things not yet seen in the 
world: there is no such thing as a war for arms and a peace for 
commerce.” How far Lord Stowell was right we leave the public 
to judge, how far he was wrong itis for this modern school to 
prove. Their arguments are very good as against war altogether, 
and even show the great advantage already gained by the Declara- 
tion of Paris: but they have yet to explain howa war for arms and 
& peace for commerce can co-exist; and they have farther to 
explain how we can induce foreign nations to give up blockade 
and so concede to us security against our only two weak points, 
viz., the inconvenience of having more property at stake than any 
other natior, and the inconvenience of being hable to be starved 
out if our meat and corn cannot reach us from beyond the seas. 
To ask them to do so would be a national abasement. ‘If 
you cannot fight, come on; if you can fight, please don’t blockade 
us.” 

This second school is most illogical in another respect, for it 
contends (because the third school will not go to lengths never 
contemplated) that the United States were, in 1856, quite right in 
not agreeing to the abolifion of privateering, and in not agreeing to 
the other clauses of the Declaration of Paris, and it finds praises for 
the continuation of privateering by the United States and extols 
it as patriotism, when it cannot find one equally good word 
for the abolition of privateering by the signatories of the 
Declaration of Paris. 

‘‘It is not reasonable,” says this school, ‘‘ to expect them (the 
United States) to become parties to the Declaration (of Paris) as 
it stands. Instead of maintaining large standing navies their 
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policy is to depend on the patriotism of their people, and when 
the emergency of war arrives to grant to them letters of marque, 
to go forth and do just what our vessels of war are commissioned 
to do—burn, capture, sink, or destroy, the ships and other property 
of their enemies ;"’ and they ask, ‘‘ Who can deny that, while their 
principles and practice are wiser and more economical than our 
own, they are not quite as civilized ?’’ This means that it is not 
reasonable for a country to agree that innocent traders’ goods 
should not be destroyed wholesale at sea provided the destruction 
is brought about by privateers, and that in the opinion of this 
school it is more economical, and, therefore, more admirable, for a 
country to issue letters of marque to privateers when a war does 
break out, than it is to maintain a standing Navy; the system 
of privateering, with all its horrors, is said to be wiser than our 
own, which limits the right of capturing the merchant ships 
of an enemy to commissioned ships under Queen’s orders, which 
declares that ‘“privateering 1s and remains abolished,” and de- 
clares that ‘‘the ships and property of neutrals are free 
from capture.” 

It may not be out of place here to remark that Englishmen have 
not always held that American privateering is evidence of ‘‘ the 
patriotism and civilization of her (America’s) people.” The first 
maritime war in which America held the position of a yeutral 
power, was that which commenced in 17938, when the French 
Republic declared war against Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
Within three months after the declaration of war, several privateers 
had been procured, equipped, armed and commissioned in ports of 
the United States under the French flag against the commerce of 
Great Britain, with which the United States were at peace. Thoy 
were not only fitted out in American ports, but were owned, 
officered and manned in large proportion by American citizens. 
In 1810, when Spain and Portugal were fighting to bring 
the Spanish colonies to subjection, United States citizens fitted 
out, officered and manned privateers and captured fifty ships 
belonging to Portuguese citizens, while the United States and 
Portugal and Spain were at peace. The same thing continued 
down to 1818, and the United States law has not, we believe, 
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been altered since. What happened when England was at 
war with France, or when Spain and Portugal were fighting 
the revolted Spanish colonies, might have happened again, had 
it not been for the action of Great Britain in 1871-3 in the 
Alabama claims. — 

Although the United States had, as we have seen, fitted out, armed, 
manned, and sent forth privateers to prey on British commerce 
when Great Britain was at peace with them, fifty years later they 
claimed compensation from us because the dlabama and her 
consorts in spite of the efforts of the British Government got 
to sea; and, having become not privateers but commissioned 
Confederate ships of war, preyed on United States commerce, 
When, however, the Government of Great Britain had agreed to 
entertain the claim of the United States, and to submit it to arbi- 
tration, the United States agreed to the following rule: “A 
neutral Government is bound to use due diligence to prevent the 
fitting out, arming, or equipping within its jurisdiction, of any 
vessel which it has reasonable grounds to believe is intended to 
cruise or to carry on war against a power with which it is at peace ; 
and, also, to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as 
above, such vessel having been specially adapted in whole or in 
part within such jurisdiction to warlike use.’’ This was agreed to in 
May, 1871, between Great Britain and the United States Govern- 
ment. The obligation was afterwards accompanied by these 
words to the Geneva Arbitrators :—These principles of inter- 
national law are by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government as 
well as that of the United States ‘‘ believed and intended to be not 
at variance with, but in substantial accord with the general prin- 
ciples of that system by which both powers alike hold themselves to 
be bound, which they alike desire to preserve sacred and inviolate.” 
The United States as neutrals thereby abandoned the practice they 
had adopted down to 1816: and we as neutrals compensated 
them (for damages done by ships constracted in our neutral ports 
by “‘innocent traders” ) in the enormous payment of the Alabama 
award. We trust never again to hear of a system of privateering 
spoken of as showing dependence on the patriotism, and civilization, 
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and economy of a people, even though that people be the subjects 
of the United States of America.* 

Again we wish to emphasize the fact that privateering is 
abolished in the United States. It is all nonsense for any one 
to say that the United States can send out privateers in future 
because they are no party to the Declaration of Paris. They 
have accepted to the full their obligation not to do so by the 
Washington Treaty of 1871. Verily our guides are blind guides 
who, writing on belligerent rights in 1877, ignore the importance 
of the Treaty of Washington of 1871. 

As regards the third school, those who would uphold the Declara- 
tion of Paris and the Treaty of Washington and endeavour to secure 
their universal adoption, it appears to us that they are wiser than the. 
other two. They stand between the ‘‘ Rule Britannia ’’ school on the 
one side and interests of the exclusively trading school on the other. 
The third school takes the national point of view, the broad view 
that there cannot be an empire within an empire, but that so long 
as the nation lasts it will consist of a homogeneous people whose 
interests, hopes, aspirations, fears, and duty are one and indivisible. 
This party declines to withdraw from international arrangement 
which abolishes privateering as between them as advanced nations ; 
which abolishes from their wars the customs of savages; which 
reconciles conflicting customs in dealing with neutrals ; and which 
abolishes paper blockade. Why should such great and good 
results be given up either to satisfy old prejudices, or to main- 
tain old rights to ‘‘ prize money ” on behalf of the ‘‘ covenanted 
service,” or to meet the views of a school that can see no 
good in anything that does not go to extremes. This third 
school also wishes to avoid ‘‘ unofficial wars.’”’ We must say 
plainly that we do not regard the Declaration of Paris as likely 


* By far the ablest advocate of those who hold views which we have 
endeavoured to put together under the second school is Mr. W. S. Lindsay. 
His book entitled, ‘‘ Manning the Royal and Mercantile Marine, and Belli- 
gerent and Neutral Rights in the Event of War,’ is one that no one who has. 
any pretension to a knowledge of this subject should be without. It can be 
obtained of J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry, and all booksellers and chart-. 
sellers. 
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to be placed in jeopardy by the signatory Powers ‘‘ tearing it to 
shreds’ on the declaration of a war. If it is ever placed in 
danger, it is more likely to be by ‘innocent traders,” whose 
action will render it useless by their supplying ships, arms, and 
ammunition to one or other, or perhaps both, of the belligerents. 
On the whole, this third school does not see that because it has 
effected so much good in defining the position of neutrals, both by 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856, and the Alabama Convention in 
1871, it should branch off into another and dangerous course by 
attempting to reverse the truth contained in Lord Stowell’s words 
at the head of this article, and declaring ‘“‘ that there is, and can 
be, and ought to be such a thing in this country as a war for arms, 
and a peace for commerce.’’ 

We note that there has now sprung up a fourth school, which 
takes for its stand that merchant ships and merchandise when on the 
high seas may without difficulty be left free from all molestation, 
provided—first, that the right of blockade is maintained so long as 
it is confined within a certain distance from the coast and is 
effective; and secondly, that each neutral State will within its 
own territorial jurisdiction exercise due authority over its own 
subjects and over vessels loading in its own ports. This seems 
to us to be a step in the right direction. The suggestion is 
fully explained in a pamphlet® just issued. 


* «Why Should not Merchant Ships and Merchandise be Exempt from 
Capture on the High Seas?” By Hy. G. A.O. Smart. Price One Shilling. 
London: 1877. J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 
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MARRIAGES ON THE HIGH SEAS. 





QUESTION has been raised by a correspondent of 
the Nautical Magazine as to the validity of marriages 
celebrated on the high seas, which does not admit of 
so ready a solution as is suggested by another cor- 





respondent. The particular class of marriages in question are 
those which have been contracted on board of British merchant 
vessels on the high seas, as distinguished from marriages con- 
tracted on board of British vessels of war, and the Editor has 
wisely cautioned his readers against assuming that, because under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, the master of every British 
merchant ship is required to enter in his official log-book every 
marriage which takes place on board of his vessel, he is thereby 
authorised to celebrate marriages like a civil registrar on land. 

This class of marriages has not escaped the attention of the 
members of the Royal Commission on the Laws of Marriage, 
whose report will be found in a Blue-Book presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, in 1868, by command of Her Majesty. 
The subject is discussed under the division of the Report, which 
is headed, ‘‘ Marriages of European British Subjects in Foreign: 
Countries.” The following extracts may deserve attention :-— 

‘¢ A fourth class of marriages ought not to be overlooked which 
are occasionally solemnised between European British subjects, 
and which the framers of 4 Geo. IV., c. 91, have omitted to 
notice, although they do not seem to be distinguishable in prin- 
ciple from marriages solemnised within the lines of a British Army 
serving abroad—namely, marriages solemnised on board of a 
British vessel of war on any foreign station. There does not 
appear to have been any judicial recognition of the validity of 
such marriages, although four or five at least of such marriages 
are annually solemnised. The framers, however, of tbe Consular 
Marriage Act (12 and 18 Vict., c. 68) took care to remove all 
doubts respecting any previous marriage solemnised on board of 
a British vessel of war by a minister of the Church of England, or 
by a minister of the Church of Scotland, and respecting any 
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previous marriage solemnised according to any religious rite or 
ceremony, or contracted per verba de presenti on board a British 
vessel of war on any foreign station in the presence of the officer 
commanding such vessel ; but they made no provisions for future 
marriages. On the other hand, since the passing of the Consular 
Marriage Act in 1849, seventy or eighty of such marriages have 
been solemnised, the certificates of which are recorded in the 
Registry of the Diocese of London; and it would appear from 
these certificates that about one-fourth of the number of such 
marriages have been solemnised or contracted in the presence of 
the commanding officer of the vessel, and not in the presence of 
any minister of religion. We recommend that this class of mar- 
riages should be placed for the future by a declaratory statute, upon 
the same footing of undoubted validity as marriages within the lines 
of a British Army serving abroad.” 

We have italicised the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sioners to draw attention to the conclusions at which they have 
arrived upon the subject of marriages celebrated on board a British 
ship of war on a foreign station; and it may be convenient to 
state, before proceeding further, the purport of the Act of Parlia- 
ment (4 Geo. IV., «. 91) to which reference has been made in 
their Report, as having omitted to notice this class of marriages. 
The Act in question was a declaratory Statute, and it was passed 
for the purpose of removing any doubt as to the validity, for 
British purposes, of three classes of marriages solemnised in 
foreign countries, in cases where one of the parties to any such 
marriage was a British subject. ‘‘ By this Statute it was declared 
and enacted,” to adopt the language of the Report, ‘‘ that all 
marriages solemnised by a minister of the Church of England, in 
the chapel or house of any British ambassador, or minister residing 
within the country, to the Court of which he is accredited, or in 
the chapel belonging to any British factory abroad, or in the house 
of any British subject residing in such factory, and all marriages 
solemnised within the British lines by any chaplain or officer or 
other person officiating under the orders of the commanding officer 
of a British Army serving abroad, shall be deemed and held to be 
as valid in law as if they had been solemnised within Her 
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Majesty’s dominions, with a due observance of all forms required 
by law.”’ 

It is a peculiarity of the Parliament of Great Britain, regarded 
as the Supreme Legislative Body of the Realm, that it was in its 
original constitution a High Court, over which the Sovereign pre- 
sided in person, and that its laws were judgments rendered on the 
petition of the subjects of the Crown, and conclusive on all 
inferior courts. The ancient practice was to record all such 
petitions, ani to preface the law or judgment passed in response 
to them by a preamble, in which the substance of the petition was 
recited, and the motive of the declaration or enactment was 
thereby made known, and this preamble sometimes assisted 
materially the Justiciaries of the Crown in their interpretation of 
the Statute. A correct appreciation of this original constitution of 
the High Court of Parliament will serve to explain what may be 
termed ‘‘the bit by bit’’ character of Parliamentary legislation, 
which, although it may be theoretically and judicially a reproach 
to Parliament, is practically and politically its highest merit, as, in 
many cases, remedial legislation is all that is wanted, and Par- 
lament might risk to create a new grievance by speculative 
innovations on the Common Law. Under the modern practice, 
however, of drawing Acts of Parliament the preamble is, in most 
cases, discarded, which may be matter of regret to jurists, but 
the innovation finds some excuse in the fact, that modern Acts of 
Parliament frequently contain clauses, which it has been found 
convenient to tack on to the Bill in its passage through Parliament, 
and which go beyond the scope of the original Bill. For instance, 
the main object of the Consular Marriage Act (12 and 18 Vict., 
c. 68) was to afford prospectively greater facilities for the marriages 
of British subjects resident abroad, and there was a pressing 
necessity for some such legislation in aid of the British com- 
munities established in many foreign centres of commerce, where 
British factories had formerly existed, which had come to an end 
on the dissolution of the mercantile companies, which had 
originated and maintained them. A general provision was, how- 
ever, needed at the same time for removing any doubts as to the 
validity of any marriages celebrated in the ancient chapels of 
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such companies after the abolition of their oxtra-territorial 
privileges, and when once a retrospective character had been 
engrafted in the Bill, it was found convenient to extend its retro- 
spective operation to marriages celebrated on board of Her 
Majesty’s ships of war on foreign stations. These considerations 
will account for the apparent anomaly of clauses on the subject 
of marriages on the high seas finding a place in a statute, which 
was avowedly enacted to afford to British subjects a facility of 
contracting marriages in foreign lands, the validity of which should 
be exempt from all doubt, provided they are contracted at the 
British Consulate. But faithful to the limited scope of the 
remedial clauses of the Act as regards marriages solemnized on 
land, Parliament has been content to legislate only retrospectively 
in this Act for marriages celebrated on the high seas. The 
Royal Commissioners have, however, felt it their duty to 
recommend that all marriages solemnized on board of Her 
Majesty’s ships of war on foreign stations should, for the future, 
be placed, by a Declaratory Statute, on the same footing of 
undoubted validity, as marriages solemnized within the lines of a 
British Army serving abroad have been placed by the previous 
statute of 4 Geo. IV., c. 91. 

The Royal Commissioners have likewise dealt with the class of 
marriages which take place on board of merchant ships on the high 
seas. Their Report goes on to say :—“ There is a further class of 
marriages, of which no certificate has ever been recorded in the 
Registry of the Diocese of London, but for proof of which provision 
has been made by the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854.” 

‘It is provided by Section 282 of that Act, that every master of 
@ merchant ship shall enter in the official log-book of the vessel, 
every marriage taking place on board his vessel, with the names 
and ages of the parties ; whilst there is no statutory authority for 
the solemnization of any such marriage on board of a British mer- 
chant ship, nor has any statute ever been passed to give retrospective 
effect to any such marriage. In the case however of both the 
parties being British subjects emigrating to a British colony, if 
their marriage has been solemnized on board a British merchant 
vessel by a priest in holy orders, its validity would probably be 
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upheld in an English Court upon the analogy of legal decisions, 
that British emigrants carry with them the Common Law of 
England, until they become subject ratione loci to some other law.” 

The Royal Commissioners in the above passage, in which we 
have italicised the restrictive words, have cautiously abstained 
from expressing any opinion as to the decision at which an English 
Matrimonial Court might probably arrive in the present day, if the 
validity of a marriage contracted in good faith between British 
subjects per verba de presenti, no minister of religion taking part im 
the solemnization of the marriage, were put in issue before it. The 
Common Law of England would probably be held to govern such a 
marriage, but it is possible that the Common Law of England 
might no longer be held to be that which was laid down by Lord 
Chief Justice Holt in the well-known case of Collins v. Jesson 
(2 Salkeld, p. 437), as the Common Law has been otherwise 
expounded by ‘the Twelve Judges’”’ in the recent case of 
the Queen v. Millis (10 Clark and Finelly, p. 584), and their expo- 
sition of the Common Law, in that case, is unfavourable to such 
marriages. But it deserves note that this recent exposition of the. 
Common Law was not a judgment on the part of ‘the Twelve 
Judges,” so as to be necessarily binding vigore suo on all Matri- 
monial Courts, as it was delivered by them in answer to certain 
questions proposed to them by the House of Lords in the case of 
the Queen v. Millis, which came before that House by way of 
Appeal from the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin. The question 
at issue in that case was the validity of a marriage solemnized in. 
Treland, the marriage law of which country differs in many impor- 
tant particulars from the marriage law of England. The House of 
Lords came to no positive decision on the subject of this Appeal,. 
as the Law Lords were equally divided in opinion, but by the 
practice of the House of Lords in Appeal cases, an equal division. 
of votes of the Law Lords imports the affirmance of the decision 
of the Inferior Court; and so the judgment of the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench was upheld, that a marriage in Ireland, which was. 
not solemnized before a minister in Holy Orders, and which was. 
not within the protection of any Statute, was not a valid and 
complete marriage, so as to found the offence of bigamy, if a party 
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to such a matrimonial contract should subsequently intermarry with 
a third person according to the forms enjoined by the Statute Law. 
It is not therefore altogether surprising that many persons should 
be still disposed to hold, that until there has been a positive 
judgment of the House of Lords, declaring what was the ancient 
common law in regard to a marriage contracted per verba de pra- 
sent? in England, it is permissible to consider such a contract, when 
entered into in good faith, to be ipsum matrimonium, as laid down 
by Lord Chief Justice Holt, whose opinion has been adopted by 
Lord Kenyon, in Reed v. Passer, 1 Peake’s N.P.C., p. 232, by Lord 
Chief Justice Gibbs, in Latour v. Teasdale, 2 Marshall, p. 283, by 
Lord Tenterden, in Beere v. Ward (second issue), p. 282, and by 
Lord Stowell, in the celebrated case of Dalrymple v. Dalrymple, 
2 Consistory Reports, p. 89. Further, the House of Lords, in the 
Queen v. Millis, was divided in opinion, whether the Common Law 
of England on the subject of marriage was indentical with the 
general Canon Law of Europe, as Lord Stowell held, or was to 
be gathered, as was the opinion of ‘‘ the Twelve Judges,” from an 
Anglo-Saxon Law of King Edmund of the year 940, and from a 
constitution of a Council held by Archbishop Lanfranc at Win- 
chester, in 1076, ten years after the Norman Conquest. The pro- 
vision of King Edmund’s Law is, that ‘at nuptials there shall be 
& mass-priest by law, who shall, by God’s blessing, bind their 
union to all posterity,” whilst the constitution of Archbishop Lan- 
franc ordains “that no man do give his daughter in marriage 
without the priest’s benediction. Other marriage shall be fornica- 
tion.’”’ The Lords, who were of opinion that the answer of ‘‘ the 
Twelve Judges’”’ to the questions proposed to them contained a 
correct exposition of the Common Law, were the Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, Lord Cottenham, and Lord Abinger, whilst Lord 
Brougham, Lord Denman, and the Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
were of the contrary opinion, and adhered to the view of the law 
a8 received since the time of Lord Chief Justice Holt. There has 
only‘been one occasion on which the authority of the case of the 
Queen v. Millis has had to be considered by an Ecclesiastical 
Court, on which occasion Dr. Lushington, no mean authority on 
matrimonial questions, expressed a strong opinion that its authority 
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did not go to the extent of ruling that marriages contracted per 
verba de presenti were invalid for all purposes under the Common 
Law of England, but the case before him only required him to 
adjudge to such a marriage a shadowy validity, namely, that it 
was valid for the purpose of authorising him to pronounce a sent- 
ence of divorce between the married parties, Catterall v. Catterall, 
1 Robertson, Ecclesiastical Reports, p. 304. Since Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s time, the direct jurisdiction over matrimonial causes, in which 
the validity of & marriage is at issue, has been transferred from 
the Ecclesiastical to the Civil Courts, and the Judges of the latter 
Courts may be expected to conform their judgments in such cases 
to the opinion of the Twelve Judges in the Queen v. Millis, if an 
Opinion given by the law officers of the Crown in 1878 may be 
relied upon as significant. 

It appears from a circular letter issued by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, under the date of 11th September, 1878, 
that their lordships have felt themselves called upon, in conse- 
quence of an opinion given by the law officers of the Crown in that 
year, to forbid the solemnization of any marriage on board of Her 
Majesty’s ships by the commanding officer. The circular, which 
has been made public, is in these terms :— 

‘‘ Several instances having recently occurred of marriages having 
been performed on board of Her Majesty’s ships on foreign stations 
by the commanding officer, no chaplain or consul being in the 
neighbourhood, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have re- 
ferred the question of the validity of such marriages to the law 
officers of the Crown. As the law officers have given their opinion, 
that marriages under the circumstances stated above are not valid, 
their lordships are pleased to direct that no marriage shall in future 
be solemnized on board of Her Majesty’s ships by the commanding 
officer.”’ 

This circular seems to leave untouched the 21st Article of the 
Queen’s Regulations, ch. xxxv., p. 258, with regard to the registra- 
tion of marriages solemnized on board of Her Majesty’s ships by 
an ordained minister, a declaration of which, ‘signed by the 
minister of the Church, by the contracting parties, and by two 
competent witnesses,” to use the language of the Article itself, is 
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to be forwarded by the commanding officer to the Registrar of the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of London. This provision for the 
registration of such marriages, was adopted under the advice of 
Lord Stowell by the Bishop of London in 1820 with the approval 
of Lord Liverpool, and the practice has been maintained down to 
the present day. Care was also taken, when the report of the 
Royal Commissioners on the Laws of Marriage was drawn up in 
1868, to ascertain the number of marriages which had been 
solemnized or contracted on board of Her Majesty’s ships since 
the passing of the Consular Marriage Act in 1849, and their report 
states the number of such marriages to be between seventy and 
eighty. We have since ascertained, through the kindness of the 
Registrar of the Bishop of London’s Registry, that twenty such 
marriages, have been registered since that report was drawn up, 
so that there are in fact at the present time about one hundred 
marriages for which no legislative provision has been made to 
remove any doubts as to their validity, notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation of Her Majesty's Commissioners in favour of such 
legislation. 

It is obvious that marriages contracted per verba de prasenti on 
board of British merchant vessels cannot be regarded from a more 
favourable point of view in respect of their validity than marriages 
contracted in a similar manner on board of Her Majesty’s ships, 
which the law officers of the Crown have declared to be not valid. 
It is probable that the contrary opinion, to which publicity has 
been given in the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette in 1878, and 
which Captain Furnell, of Poplar, has cited from memory in the 
Nautical Magazine of last month (p. 276), was published by the 
editor of that Gazette before the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown had been made public on the subject. The editor of 
the Gazette supports his opinion, ‘‘ that marriages at sea by the 
master of a ship are legal,” by reference to the statutory pro- 
visions for the registration of all marriages which take place on 
board of British merchant vessels. ‘‘ For centuries,’’ he says, 
‘‘ the masters of vessels have performed the marriage ceremony on 
board ship, and within the past forty years these marriages have 
averaged fifteen to twenty annually.’”’ Ifthe information furnished 
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to the editor of the Gazette on this head be correct, this class of 
marriages has far outnumbered those contracted on board of Her 
Majesty’s ships, and there has been an extraordinary and culpable 
negligence on the part of the masters of such merchant vessels in 
not registering such marriages in compliance with the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, for it appears from a communication which 
has been courteously made to us by the Registrar-General of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, that only three certificates of 
marriages celebrated on board merchant ships have hitherto been 
registered at the General Registry in Somerset House. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty appear to have 
exercised a wise discretion in directing that ‘‘no marriage shall in 
future be solemnized on board Her Majesty’s ships by the com- 
manding officer,” and it would be well for the masters of merchant 
ships to observe the same rule. There is less necessity for this 
hazardous kind of marriage, since the Consular Marriage Act has 
given statutory facilities for the marriage of British subjects abroad, 
which were heretofore unknown, but the fact of greater restrictions 
being now imposed on ‘‘ ship marriages’ renders it more impera- 
tive on Her Majesty’s Government, that measures should be taken 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners 
on the Laws of Marriage in removing certain vexatious impedi- 
ments which beset the celebration of Consular marriages, and to 
which Lord Hammond has called attention in his evidence before 
the Royal Commissioners. We have reason to believe that there 
was an intention on the part of Her Majesty’s Government to give 
effect to those recommendations shortly after the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners was published, but that the intention was 
abandoned in deference to a suggestion from an influential quarter, 
that it was not desirable to legislate ‘‘ piece meal ’’ on the subject 
of tho Laws of Marriage. The experience, however, of the last 
nine years, has, we have reason to know, led to a change of 
opinion in that influential quarter, and we cannot but think that 
the marriage of European British subjects abroad need not, and 
ought not to be treated from the same point of view as the 
marriage of British subjects within the United Kingdom. It may 
be possible to establish an uniform law of marriage in facie ecclesia 
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within the United Kingdom, but such a law would not be appli- 
cable to the conditions of life of British subjects abroad, nor would 
it suffice to meet their wants. The Royal Commissioners have 
recommended that greater elasticity should be given to the Consular 
Marriage Act, and their Report has attached to it the signatures of 
three Lord Chancellors of England, one of whom fills that high legal 
office at the present time. It is much to be desired that a Bill to 
amend the Consular Marriage Act of 1849, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commissioners, should be introduced 
into the House of Lords during the present session, whilst there 
are so many members of that House competent to explain the 
necessities for such legislation, and that the opportunity should be 
taken, as in 1849, to insert in the Bill a clause having a retrospec- 
tive operation in removing all doubts as to the validity of marriages 
heretofore solemnized or contracted per verba de prasentt on board 
of British vessels on the high seas. We also venture to call the 
attention of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to a further 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners, that marriages 
solemnized on board of Her Majesty’s ships on foreign stations 
should be placed for the future on the same footing of undoubted 
validity as marriages within the lines of a British Army serving 
abroad. 
TRAVERS TWISS, 
A member of the Royal Commission 
on the Laws of Marriage. 
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Die LTHOUGH there has been a decline of late in the 
\\ Si aggregate value of. our exports, which shows a large 
¥| decrease in the past three years, yet the prospective 
~ features of trade are not altogether gloomy in their 





aspect. 
Some of our larger industries have, it is true, suffered severely, 
bat it may be that over-trading and reckless shipments in previous 
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years have had something to do with the reaction which has 
taken place. Compared with the shipments of 1874, the 
official returns of last year show, in round numbers, a decrease 
of £29,000,000 in the aggregate value of our exports, made up 
chiefly of the following items :— 
Cotton manufactures ... sie ... £5,000,000 
Woollens cas we ‘iets ... 4,200,000 
Linens... ese ae or ..-  1,500,C00 
Apparel and Haberdashery ... .» 2,500,000 
Silk manufactures... wae ses 250,000 
Coals ... See ses ae ..- 8,000,000 
Iron and Steel bs ve ... 10,400,000 
Machinery and Engines 58 .- 2,600,000 


£29,450,000 

On the other hand some of the minor British industries and manu- 
factures are marked by an increase in the shipments, and our 
home consumption and trade have been steadily maintained. 

Moreover, our import trade not only keeps up in bulk and 
value, but has remained firm, without any decline. Some, 
indeed, of the staples of commerce and manufacture show 
increased imports, such, for instance, as wool, tallow, oilseeds, 
and oilcake, caoutchouc and gutta percha, maize, indigo, glass, 
paper, petroleum, valonea, &c., and these must have served to 
give employment to shipping. 

The increased consumption of cocoa, coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
Wines and spirits, currants, and other articles of diet, also speaks 
well for the purchasing powers of the people and their general 
condition. 

If we compare the shipping which entered our ports last year, 
we find an increase in the total tonnage of about 2,000,000 tons, 
as compared with the two previous years. Of the aggregate 
tonnage which entered (21,000,000 tons), 18,670,000 tons were 
British ships, carrying on the foreign trade and trade with our 
own possessions, besides 1,730,000 tons engaged in the general 
coasting trade, and keeping up the intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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As was well observed in a recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir W. Harcourt, ‘‘The trade of England is the breath 
of her nostrils ; the life blood which courses through all her veins; 
that from which she derives, in a great degree, and by which she 
maintains, her greatness.”’ 

The registered tonnage of the United Kingdom has increased in 
the last ten years by 2,000,000 tons, and we now own (exclusive 
of those of our colonies) 87,136 vessels of 7,744,237 tons. Of 
this aggregate, 44 million tons of shipping are employed in the 
foreign trade. 

Despite the depression and decline in some of our leading manu- 
factures, there are hopeful signs for the future ; the commercial 
horizon is not all clouded. Our Australian colonies were never more 
prosperous and progressive than they are at present. All are doing 
“well, and there is scarcely one but will have money to spend in 
promoting immigration and railway and telegraphic extension. 
‘Their flocks and their herds, their grain-fields and their vineyards, 
‘setting aside their rich mineral produce, are bringing them in untold 
wealth, and settlement is extending steadily from Victoria, at the 
-one end of the great island continent, to the Gulf of Carpentaria at 
the other. For some years past, Australia has been sending us a 
steady annual increase of 80,000,000 pounds of wool. The colonies 
there already own 64,000,000 of sheep and 7,000,000 head of 
-cattle, and what the numbers will arrive at a few years hence, it is 
-difficult to predict, with the unlimited pasturage at command, the 
favourable climate, and the difficulty of finding any use for the 
flesh of the animals when killed. Assisted immigration is sure to 
‘be carried out more extensively from the increased demands for 
labour, and the voluntary tide of emigration has also been for some 
time past turning from America to our Southern colonies. While 
more people came back from the American republic last year than 
went to it, upwards of 82,000 British settlers left for Australia, 
and the total emigration amounted to 138,222 souls. 

Thus much for generalities; let us now see what prospects 
are shadowed forth of new openings for trade and navigation. 
There would certainly seem to be two or three looming in the 
future ; among these are, the opening up of trade with Central 
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Africa; a stimulus to commerce in the demand for fresh meat 
from the American continent, and the extension of our trade 
with India and China, Japan, and the Eastern Archipelago 
generally. 

One of the most promising new fields of commerce at the present 
time, and that which is occupying the chief share of public atten- 
tion, both in scientific and commercial circles, is the opening up of 
the interior of Africa, and the navigation ofits marvellous rivers and 
lakes. Considering that the map of Africa is, to a very great extent, 
dotted with the names of English explorers, it would seem to be our 
duty and our privilege to civilize and open up to commerce the un- 
told wealth of this populous and prolific country. To cite only the 
names of a few of our travellers who have penetrated in different 
directions, we have Capt. Tuckey, Lieut. Grandy, Capt. Galton, 
Anderssen, Livingstone, Capts. Burton, Speke, and Cameron, Grant, 
Pethrick, Dr. Kirk, Sir Samuel Baker, Colonel Gordon, and many 
others, to say nothing of the numerous missionaries. 

European colonisation chiefly under British influence is fast ex- 
tending upwards from the south, and with the able administration 
of Sir Bartle Frere, and a more hearty combination of the different 
southern colonies, much good may be effected. A loanof a million 
of money is also advertised for to carry out and extend railway 
communication in South Africa, and every facility thus offered to 
internal transit and traffic is a triumph to commerce. In the north 
we have the Viceroy of Egypt extending his sway southward to 
the equator, and handing over the administration of the vast 
territory of the Soudan to the unrestricted sway of Col. Gordon, 
as governor. | . 

But it is desirable to find other and more facile trade channels 
of communication with the interior than through Egypt, with the 
8,000 miles of water transit by the Nile to the Mediterranean, 
and these are the points that have, of late, been very largely 
discussed by the Geographical Society, the Colonial Institute, and 
the African Committee of the Society of Arts. The latter 
especially consists of merchants connected with African trade on 
various parts of the coast, all deeply interested in extending and 
facilitating commerce. Many very valuable papers have been 
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read at the meetings of this African Committee, which are well 
worthy of careful study. Among others we may cite those on 
‘*The Commerce of the Gaboon; its History and Future 
Prospects,” by Mr. Walker; ‘The Development of Central 
Africa,”” by Mr. E. Hutchinson; ‘‘The Trade of Central Africa ; 
Present and Fature,’’ by Captain Cameron, C.B.; ‘‘ Recent 
Explorations of the Lake Systems of Central Africa,’ by Dr. Mann ; 
and “Our Commercial Relations with West Africa and their 
Efforts upon Civilisation,”’ by Mr. Irvine. 

The means of communication with the interior by the rivers of 
the West Coast are difficult to overcome, from the bars at the 
rivers. The Gaboon is in the hands of the French, and naviga- 
tion is limited to the French flag. The Niger is navigable to a 
certain extent by steamers of light draught. Of the Congo and 
its tributaries comparatively little is yet known. 

Lieutenant Grandy in his expedition after Livingstone, up the 
Congo, in 1878, speaks of it as one of the grandest rivers in the 
universe, and still awaiting exploration. It is navigable for 
steamers to a distance of 110 miles from its mouth, even in the 
dry season. There are hundreds of canoes on the river, some of 
them capable of carrying three tons of cargo. A very large trade 
in nuts and oil is carried on by these between Boma and the 
towns and markets above the factories. 

The Portuguese in their territories are throwing obstacles in the 
way of interior trade by protective duties, and by the ugly reputa- 
tion they still have of fostering the slave trade. Various plans of 
interior railways, and proposed mland seas, &c., have been 
mooted, but these are subjects of the distant future. The pressing 
object is to tap the interior as speedily as possible by simple and 
feasible means. The various missionary societies are already 
doing good service in this direction by planting missions in eligible 
spots, making roads, and introducing steamers. The Viceroy 
of Egypt has already placed a steamer on the Albert Nyanza. 

Capt. Tuckey, in 1816, speaks of the Congo as being in many 
places three and four miles broad, and as a large navigable stream 
flowing with a placid current. Capt. Cameron thinks this is the 
same as the great river Lualaba, which he found in the heart of the 
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continent three-quarters ofa mile wide and over a fathom deep. By 
various afiluents the Congo interlocks with the Zambeze, so that 
in many places where the country is level, the navigable affluents 
could be connected by canals of from 20 to 30 miles in length, or 
by portage. 

Capt. Cameron sees no reason why steamers should not be sent 
out in sections, and transported past the various rapids, so as to 
allow each great lake and each part of the river to have an indepen- 
dent system of steam navigation. The longest distance for portage 
would be about 80 or 40 miles, and tramways or roads could be 
made so that we should have interrupted communication with the 
interior by these rivers. While the rivers are the great natural 
highways at present, there are many parts of the continent which 
offer great facilities for constructing roads, tramways, or light lines 
of railways. 

The coast of the Indian Ocean would seem to be the natural out- 
let for the trade of equatorial Africa. Mr. Hutchinson, in his 
paper ‘‘On the Development of Central Africa,’’ tells us that 
‘‘Unyanyembe the great Arab emporium is, as the crow flies, only 
860 miles from the coast opposite the island of Zanzibar, and here 
the authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar, the staunch friend of 
British interests and the opposer of the slave trade, is recognised. 
Arab traders carry on the whole trade from Central Africa to the 
Zanzibar markets, in fact, they at this moment, monopolise the 
whole of the traffic of Central Africa. Rough and rude as may be 
the means of transport, these traders keep up regular, though slow 
communication, from the various depéts to the coast,” After 
much study of the subject on behalf of the Church Missionary 
Society, of which he is the secretary, he considers this the most 
feasible route, and has therefore commenced making a road to the 
coast. 

A glance at the map shows us that even supposing a tolerably 
safe route, established between Victoria Nyanza and the Mediter- 
ranean by the railways in Upper Egypt and steamers on the White 
Nile, the cost of establishing and maintaining that route would so 
weight the cost of carriage, that for the traffic of Central Africa 
the Nile route never could compete with the ocean highway, which, 
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as far as Europe is concerned, runs side by side with the Nile 
route long the East African coast and the Red Sea. 

At the last meeting of the Geographical Society, further infor- 
mation was furnished of the progress made in African exploration, 
by Mr. Young’s account of his voyage on Lake Nyassa in the small 
steamer Ilala, the presence of which is likely to check the slave 
trade there, the annual traffic in which is admitted to be about 
10,000. 

Another paper read was on a route for bullock waggons, between 
the east coast and Ugogo, so as to reach the line of the three great 
lakes. Mr. Young states that, legitimate trade is stimulated by 
Opening up communication by land and sea, the products of 
this rich country can be brought to the coast, and the slave trade 
will be withered at the root. England has made pecuniary sacri- 
fices enough in behalf of the freedom of the African race, and is 
therefore fully entitled to reap the reward of the commerce of 
Africa. 

Let us see what is the population of the territory in the commerce 
of which we desire to participate. According to the latest reliable 
estimates the population of the African continent is set down at 
186,420,000, thus divided; North Africa, comprising Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt and the Sahara, 20,420,000; the 
Mahomedan Empire of middle Soudan, 88,800,000 ; West Soudan, 
from the Senegal to the lower Niger, including New Guinea and 
taking in the European coast settlements, 88,500,000; East Africa 
and Abyssinia, 29,700,000 ; South Africa, including the European 
settlements, 16,000,000 ; and the Equatorial territory, 43,000,000 
Now it is with the last that we have chiefly to deal, combined 
probably with West Soudan, having a total population of 
80,000,000. 

But it may be asked, what are the trade articles which we can 
expect to obtain from Central Africa in larger quantities : they are 
many and numerous and comprise among others, ivory, indiarubber, 
bees-wax, palm oil, various oil-seeds, such as cotton, castor, 
sesame and ground nuts. Then cotton and tobacco are extensively 
grown, coffee is indigenous, and hides and skins are to be had in 
abundance. 
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Africa is the chief source of supply of ivory, our average annual 
imports from thence in the last six years having been 8,226 cwts. 
against about 3,500 cwts. from Asia. The finestis collected along the 
western coast of Africa, within 10° north and south of the Equator. 
Elephant hunters now penetrate further into the interior and meet 
with older animals with finer tusks. The great difficulty hitherto 
has been the transport to the coast, the only mode of carriage 
being human beings. 

There must be a great waste of hides and skins in Africa for 
want of the knowledge of a simple mode of preserving them from 
the attacks of insects. The vast region from 10° south lat. to the 
Cape Colony in 35° south, feeds immense herds of graminivorous 
animals all the year round and has done so for ages. In the 
neighbourhood of lake Tchad and the kingdom of Bornou, cattle 
are kept in great abundance; they perform all the laborious 
business at home of carriage and tillage, and are the bearers of 
all grain to and from the markets. Besides the herds of cattle, 
there are antelopes and innumerable troops of other wild animals. 
Bees-wax is another animal product, the value of which is little 
appreciated by the natives. At present we only get 2,000 or 3,000 
ewt. from the whole of Africa. 

From our trade being hitherto restricted to the coast and having 
to pass largely through the hands of middle men, our imports of 
palm oil have been decreasing in the last few years. In the four 
years ending 1874, the average exceeded 1,000,000 cwt., but last 
year it dropped to 864,472 cwt. But the African oil palm is not 
limited, as was supposed, to the coast regions. Capt. Cameron 
tells us it grows in marvellous profusion right up in the interior, 
and, in the valley of Lululaba to 2,600 feet above the sea, 
Livingstone even found it growing at 8,200 feet. Gingelie or Teel 
seed (Sesame orientale), the sim sim of Africa, is another oil-seed 
much in demand which grows right through the interior; of this 
seed, 1,200,000 cwt. were shipped from India in 1875. 

African indiarubber has already become an important article of 
commerce. In the years 1874 and 1875, we imported 35,576 ewt., 
besides other quantities received from Madagascar and through 
Portugal. It is now procured at most places from a little south of 
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the Congo to 2° north of the Equator and as far north as Sierra 
Leone. .The trade is capable of enormous extension, and itis a 
product always in great demand. 

Another improved opening for trade and increased employment 
for shipping occurs in the pressing demand for animal food to 
meet the wants of Great Britain and Europe generally. It has 
become quite evident that the graziers of this country cannot 
supply the calls made upon them for fresh meat for the wants 
of the community. The number of cattle and sheep in the 
kingdom are decreasing, and are quite inadequate to the demand 
—hence the general complaints of high prices for fresh meat. The 
larger consumption arises from two causes, which in all proba- 
bility will continue to operate, namely, the increase of our popula- 
tion at the rate of nearly 1,000 per day, and the improvement in 
the social condition of the operative classes consequent upon the 
enormous extension of commerce and manufactures, and the abundant 
employment created by railway building operations and other public 
works. The average consumption of meat by each person in the 
United Kingdom is generally set down at 100 lbs. per annum. 
Of our 10,000,000 head of cattle, two-sevenths are stated to be 
slaughtered. The average weight of these (cattle and calves) may 
be taken at 560 lbs., which, deducting offal, gives a return of 
about 800,000,000 lbs., or less than 25 lbs. for each head of the 
population. To this has to be added the supply of mutton, pork, 
and other animal food, fresh or cured. 

Our foreign imports of meat of different kinds last year were as 
follows :— 


Cwt. 
Bacon ve see see ..- 2,809,990 
Beef, salted ... els Ar or 243,842 
Beef, fresh or slightly salted _... . 170,711 
Ham isi eon bag i 849,454 
Meat, salted or fresh ... see ee 285,451 
Meat, preserved oe ese she 884,275 
Pork, salted ... ee ace as 850,151 
’ Pork, fresh ... wise fe, sie 26,539 


5,119,914 
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Besides this amount, we imported poultry and game to the 
value of £297,054, and the following number of live animals :— 


Cattle bas Pe _— ais 271,576 
Sheep and lambs oe a eee 1,041,494 
Pigs sis bas 43,558 


North America has entered somewhat energetically into this new 
business by throwing supplies of fresh meat on the British market, 
and the effort, by fitting refrigerators to vessels, promises success. 
The United States have ample means at command, their live stock 
already numbering 27,250,000 head of cattle. A vent in some other 
form than salted beef is required for their surplus stock. But the 
great Republic of the North is not the only country that can con- 
tribute largely to our animal food supplies. Every American 
State on the Atlantic, from Venezuela to the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, possesses enormous herds of cattle, far beyond their local 
wants. The French have been fitting out vessels with ice-houses. 
to bring home fresh meat from the River Plate ; and our Australian 
colonies are spending large sums in experiments how best to 
transport fresh meat to Europe. The two River Plate States of 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video possess over 22,000,000 cattle, 
and Brazil about as many, to say nothing of the enormous quantity 
of sheep, useless, except for their wool. Looking at the high 
prices of meat ruling in this country, the abundance of animal 
food elsewhere to be had for a mere trifle beyond the cost of 
transport is certainly tantalising. The day cannot be far distant 
when the requisite supply will be brought to our markets. 

To pass now to another field of commerce. 

With British India our trade is likely to be progressive, although. 
the famine has temporarily checked progress in some of the leading 
staples of the country. The growth and manufacture of tea has 
become an important Indian industry, and has rendered us less 
dependent upon China for the dietetic leaf we consume so largely. 
In the last fifteen years we have nearly doubled our consumption 
of tea. We required last year nearly 150,000,000 lbs., or more 
than 44lbs. for every one of the population. Of this aggregate 
quantity India sent us over 28,000,000 lbs., or double the quantity 
shipped in 1871. India and Ceylon are also large producers 
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of another important necessary, coffee, and attention is being 
turned energetically to the elastic gums, cinchona bark, and other 
important products. Cotton exports have somewhat fallen off 
there, owing to the lower price reaiised and the demand for local 
manufacture. Jute shipments, however, have advanced upon the 
previous years, and its cultivation is receiving State encouragement 
from the Bombay Government, so that its growth will not now be 
restricted exclusively to the Bengal Presidency. 

The trade in oil-seeds has made rapid strides in British India. 
Last year we imported about 1,250,000 quarters of linseed from 
India, or more than Russia sent us in either of the previous two 
years, so that our oil presses can be quite independent of that 
Empire. Rape, poppy, and gingelie seeds also show a large 
increase. The rice supplies from India, if not quite so large as 
they were in the previous year, are adequate to our wants 
for manufacturing and food purposes, and the small deficiency is 
attributable to the increased local demand to meet the famishing 
wants of the people. 

The wheat trade of British India has had a wonderful rise lately. 
In 1870, the quantity exported was 2,000 tons; in 1873, 10,000 
tons; in 1874, 8,000 tons; 1875, 50,000 tons; and last year 
160,000 tons were exported from Calcutta alone. The best wheat- 
growing districts in India are remote from the coast, and the cost 
of transit to the ports of shipment is so great that export becomes 
profitable only when there are failures in crops elsewhere and a 
sensible rise in ordinary prices. The wheat exported from Bengal 
is grown in Behar and the North-Western Provinces. The removal 
of the export duty in January, 1873, at once expanded the trade 
to a surprising degree. 

India is now sending us larger supplies. Our imports of wheat 
from the East Indian ports in 1876 reached 8,280,000 cwts. We 
are never likely to lack supplies of corn to meet our wants, for 
America and Australia are also ready to meet any demands made 
upon them. Last year we received the enormous quantity of 
40,000,000 cwt. of Indian corn from the United States, or nearly 
double the previous year’s imports. The great difficulty in the 
American Republic is to know what to do with their extensive 
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growth of maize, for they have upwards of 87,000,000 acres under 
culture with it, producing annually 885,000,000 bushels, and, 
though they feed 834,000,000 pigs with it, distil whisky from it, 
and make starch out of it, it has often to be burned for fuel for 
want of facilities of transport to a market, 

Wool is another article increasing steadily in India. Our 
imports have advanced some 7,000,000 Ibs. in the last few years, 
and Indian tobacco is also being largely shipped to this country ; 
the Indian Government are giving great encouragement to im- 
proved cultivation and preparation of the leaf. The shipments 
now exceed 83,500,000 Ibs. from Bengal, besides $8,000,000 cigars. 
There are many parts of India where tobacco can be produced 
quite as good as the best grown in Manilla, und, if cured under 
skilled supervision, it will bear comparison with any produced 
elsewhere, except the finer kinds of Havana tobacco. 

The export trade in Indian sugar reaches about 500,000 cwt., 
but varies a good deal from time to time, according to the out-turn 
of the crops and the quantity available for export, and also the 
demand in the European market, which is regulated by the abund- 
ance, or otherwise, of supplies from other sources, such as the 
West Indies and Mauritius. 

Another increased demand for shipping will arise from the 
encouragement to be given to emigration from India. Hitherto 
obstacles have rather been thrown in the way of Colonies desirous 
of importing coolie labour. But with the pressure of famine, 
facilities are to be afforded to the West India Colonies and the 
South American States to import labour of which they stand so 
much in need. Instead of an emigration of 25,000 or 80,000 
per annum, this number might be more than doubled with 
advantage on all sides. 

For extended commerce with the vast and populous empire of 
China the prospects are hopeful. The Hon. T. G. Grosvenor’s 
recent journey right through the Empire, from Pekin to Burmah, 
or his official mission to investigate the particulars of the murder 
of Mr. Margary (of which he recently gave an account) coupled 
with the remarkable fact of the Chinese having at last 
sent an Embassy to this country, speaks well for peaceful 
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trade in the future. The population of China is assumed to be 
446,500,000, occupying a territory of 3,750,000 square miler, and 
embracing a vast range of climate. We have hitherto been pretty 
much limited, as far as trade is concerned, to the 14 treaty ports, 
with a population together of but 4,500,000, there is no reason 
now why we should not extend our commercial operations to the 
whole of the 18 provinces of China proper. 

In Japan we have a population exceeding that of the United 
Kingdom, being estimated at 84,750,000, or 232 inhabitants to 
the square mile, marvellously rich in art and industry, and now 
fally awake to the advantages of extended commerce with Europe. 
Its students are scattered over England, America, and the Conti- 
nent, at Government expense, to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with all that can be advantageously introduced into their 
country. At Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia, the Japanese have 
made noble displays of their native products and manufactures. 
To the latter exhibition they sent goods valued at £40,000, and 
the Government at the same time voted £80,000 for making 
Government collections, assisting manufacturers, and paying 
the whole of the freight, as well as the passage to and fro» 
of those who chose to accompany their goods. They intend 
also to make a noble display at the Paris Exhibition nex® 
year. The British shipments of produce and manufactures 
to Japan already reach £2,500,000. Our cottons, linens, woollens, 
and metal work are all in demand, and there is much useful native 
produce to be obtained at the various ports of this Empire, for the 
people have scarcely yet learned to know what are the articles in 
demand in Kurope, besides tea and tobacco, silk, porcelain, bronzes, 
and lacquered ware. They already ship about 12,000,000 lbs. of 
tea annually, and consume probably a like amount, and could ship 
double that quantity if required. 

From the other islands of the Eastern Archipelago we have much 
new produce to obtain besides sugar and sago, Manila hemp, 
and tobacco. 

These few hints and suggestions may at least serve to direct 
attention to some new or overlooked channels of trade and 
commerce. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR CHARLES ADDERLEY. 


IR CHARLES ADDERLEY, the President of the 
‘‘ Board of Trade, whose portrait we present this month 
4 to our readers, was born in the year 1814. Owing 
. “ to delicate health he was not sent to a public 
school, but proceeded in due time to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1838, and on leaving \Oxford, found 
himself at the age of 24 in possession of the considerable estates. 
which his family, originally settled in Staffordshire, has long held 
both in that county and in Warwickshire. 

Placed thus in a position which may prove in the highest degree- 
advantageous or disadvantageous according to the use that is made 
of it, Mr. Adderley lost no time in availing himself of his opportuni- 
ties, and entered at once upon the career of public usefulness which 
he has pursued up to the present time. At the general election of 
1841, having r’: ' ed proposals to stand for North Staffordshire 
and for one of the divisions of Warwickshire, he chose the former, 
was returned to Parliament, and has held the seat, not without. 
several severe contests, for a period of 37 years; an uninterrupted 
tenure of a single seat which places him very near the dignity of 
‘Father of the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Adderley entered Parliament as a supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel, whose friendship, as a Warwickshire neighbour, he had the 
advantage of enjoying, although, in the divisions of 1846 upon the 
Corn Laws, he found himself unable to follow his leader in his 
change of policy, and thus separated himself for good from the little 
knot of ‘‘ Peelites,” some of whom are now among the leaders of 
the Liberal party. Since that time Sir Charles has been a faithful 
member of the Conservative party, and has given a loyal support 
to the two leaders, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. But though 
thoroughly true to his party, Sir Charles is not what is commonly 
called ‘‘a mere party man’’; and it is probably not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the esteem in which he is held by those who act. 
with him in politics is equalled by that which is felt for him by 
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the occupants of the front opposition bench. Many a man 
28 loyal to his leaders as is Sir Charles Adderley would have left 
the party long ago at finding himself without a seat in the Cabinet; 
but loyalty, a love of useful work, and unrivalled honesty of 
‘purpose seem to wed him to official life. 

Since leaving the ‘‘ Peelites,” Sir Charles has on three occasions 
held office. Having in 1858 declined the Secretaryship of the 
East Indian Board of Control, he was from 1858 to 1859 
President of the Board of Health, and Vice-President of the 
Board of Education ; in 1866 he became Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, and remained in office till the end of 1868 ; taking 
an important part under Lord Carnarvon, in the great work of 
consolidating our North American Provinces into the Dominion 
of Canada; and in 1874 he succeeded to his present position as 
President of the Board of Trade. The names of the posts which he 
has held indicate sufficiently the subjects in which he has chiefly 
interested himself as a member of Parliament. Throughout 
colonial matters he has, from the first, taken an active part. 
He was among the leaders of the Association which founded 
Canterbury, now, perhaps, the most thriving province of one of 
our most prosperous Australasian colonies, and in 1849 he 
received the coréiul thanks of the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope for his successful championship of the resistance to Lord 
Grey's attempt to convert that colony into a convict settlement. 
From the first he has consistently advocated the doctrine, once so 
unpopular, that the colonies should, so far as possible, become 
self-contained, self-governing, self-defending members of the 
Imperial body, making their own Jaws, voting their own taxes, and 
dependent on the mother country for little else besides their 
relations with Foreign Powers; and that this doctrine is now 
almost universally accepted, and has produced, and is producing, 
the most satisfactory results, is owing, in no small degree, to his 
efforts. He was Chairman of the Royal Commission on Sanitary 
Laws; he has dealt with sanitary questions; with penal legis- 
lation, his Act for the corporal punishment of garotters having 
gone far to put down that form of assault and robbery; and 
with the important subject of reformatories, and the treatment of 
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young criminals, in which he has been the means of introducing 
several most useful improvements, one of the first institutions for 
the reclamation of javenile offenders having been established under 
his auspices at Saltley with conspicuous success. 

The most important measure, however, of which Sir Charles is the 
Godfather, and that which has the greatest interest for our readers, 
is probably the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876. The events con- 
nected with the passing of this Act are so recent that we need 
do no more than allude to them. Suffice it to say that in 
December, 1872, Mr. Plimsoll published his work, entitled 
‘‘Our Seamen.” Just as Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s sensational story 
of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” caused a great feeling against slave- 
owners, so Mr. Plimsoll’s not less sensational story, produced an 
intense feeling against British shipowners. On a very slight sub- 
stratum of fact, and a copious amount of fiction, he built up a 
book which had an immense circulation, and at once raised into 
a ‘‘burning question” the seaworthiness of our Mercantile Fleet 
and the apparent slavery and helplessness of merchant seamen. 
In consequence of this book, a Royal Commission was appointed, 
which reported about the end of the Session; and in February, 
1874, before the meeting of Parliament, Sir Charles Adderley 
became President of the Board of Trade, thus inheriting from his 
predecessor the burden and the privilege of dealing with this most 
important and complex question at the most serious crisis. Accord- 
ingly, at the beginning of the Session of 1875, Sir Charles brought 
in a bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts. Owing to press 
of business and other causes, the Ministry had attached less im- 
portance to this Bill than parties outside, and when Mr. Disraeli 
announced on the 22nd of July, that the bill could no further be 
proceeded with, there arose a memorable scene. In consequence of 
the clearly expressed feelings of the House of Commons and of 
the public, a short bill, in substitution for that which had been 
withdrawn, was hastily introduced and passed as a temporary 
measure; and in 1876, the final and complete Act which now 
regulates the seaworthiness of the merchant shipping of the 
country, was, under the auspices of Sir Charles Adderley, care- 
fully and laboriously prepared, and by him patiently piloted 
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through Parliament. We now await, with confidence, the result of 
Sir Charles’s labours upon a supplementary Bill for improving 
the discipline and training of merchant seamen, which we rejoice 
to hear he has under consideration. | 

Sir Charles is the author of numerous publications, chiefly pam- 
phlets, upon such subjects as reformatories, the punishment of 
crime, transportation, and colonial matters. His principal work, 
‘A Review of Lord Grey’s Colonial Policy,” was published in 
1869, and contains a brief historical sketch of the condition of 
every colony and station then under British rule, together with a 
comprehensive criticism of our colonial policy with special refer- 
ence to the defence of the colonies, the colonial church, and 
emigration. 

He was sworn a Privy Councillor nearly twenty years ago, 
and, in 1870, received, on the recommendation of a Liberal 
Minister, the honour of a Knight Commandership of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, in recognition of the eminent 
services rendered by him, in and out of office, to the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain. 

To the private life of Sir Charles we barely allude. He married, 
in 1842, a sister of the present Lord Leigh. As a country gentle- 
man he has set an example which others of his class would do well 
to follow. With the opportunity before him of leading a life of 
ease and pleasure, he has chosen a career of unremitting hard 
work. He has introduced important reforms in the management 
of his estates; has made large gifts, few know how large, including 
that of the park at Birmingham, which is called by his name, for 
the benefit of the dense population of his neighbourhood; and 
has fairly earned, together with the respect and esteem of all 
who know him, one of the most honourable and responsible posts in 
the public service. 
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OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS.—PORTUGAL. 





UR February number contained a copy of a decree of 
the Portuguese Government abolishing certificates of 
origin for goods imported from the United Kingdom 
and certain other countries. The decree consists of 

two short articles. Article 1 relates to certificates of origin having 

reference to merchandise imported directly from France, and also 
directly from countries to which certain provisions of the Portu- 
guese Treaty of 1866 applies. Article 2 relates to certificates of 
origin of merchandise imported indirectly from certain countries, 

‘* provided the origin thereof is stated in the special column of 

the manifest, the form of which is annexed to the Consular 

Regulations, and provided such statements shall be signed by the 

proper Consul.’’ This decree, the purport of which would probably 

escape the occasional reader, represents the settlement of a 

lengthened controversy between the British and the Portuguese 

Governments, and the restoration of our trade to the position which 

it has hitherto enjoyed in the Portuguese ports. There are few 

Maritime States with which our commercial relations have been so 

intimate and so satisfactory as they have been with Portugal. 

Daring the past 170 years we have concluded some fourteen 

treaties with that country, the object being the mutual extension 

of commercial facilities. Perhaps the most important of these 
instruments was that concluded in 1708, and known as the 

Methuen Treaty, from the name of the nobleman who then repre- 
sented England at the Court of Lisbon, and whose name is 

appended to the treaty. By this treaty His Sacred Royal 

Majesty of Portugal promised, both in his own name and in that of 

his successors, to admit ‘‘ for ever, hereafter, into Portugal the 

woollen cloths, and the rest of the woollen manufactures of the 

Britons,”’ upon condition ‘‘that Her Sacred Royal Majesty of 
Great Britain shall, in her own name and that of her successors, 

be obliged for ever, hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of 

Portugal into Britain, so that at no time, whether there shall be 
peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, any 
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more shall be demanded for these wines, by the name of custom 
or duty, or by whatsoever other title directly or indirectly, whether 
they shall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, 
or other casks, than what shall be demanded from the like quantity 
or measure of French wine, deducting or abating a third part of 
the customs or duty ; but if, at any time, this deduction or abate- 
ment of customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, shall in any 
manner be attempted and prejudiced, it shall be just and lawful 
for His Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the 
woollen cloths, and the rest of the British woollen manufactures.” 
Under this favourable arrangement the introduction of the wines 
of Portugal became an important item in the table of British 
imports, and the markets of Portugal were opened to the textile 
fabrics of this country. It pleased the British Parliament, how- 
ever, after the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with France, 
in 1860, to reduce the wine duties, fixing the scale at 1s. and 
2s. 6d. per gallon, according to the alcoholic strength of the wine. 
The direct effect was to give to the wines of France, Germany, 
Hungary, &c., an advantage of 1s. 6d. per gallon over the wines 
of Portugal and of Spain. It does not appear that this revision of 
our tariff operated injuriously upon the wine trade of the Peninsula, 
though it unquestionably stimulated the imports of the light 
wines of France, and of other countries. The Portuguese at 
once declaimed against an arrangement which they said was a 
Violation of our treaty obligations as imposed by the Methuen 
Treaty. Her Majesty’s Government defended the action of Par- 
liament in the matter by showing that the revision of the wine 
duties on the basis of alcoholic strength, was designed to pro- 
tect the British distillers at home and in the colonies against the 
introduction of foreign spirits in the form of wine, and which 
could only be done satisfactorily by alcoholic test, and by 
increasing the duty accordingly. The argument was a good one, 
no doubt, in support of a fiscal policy, but the Portuguese regarded 
the raised tariff as equivalent to the imposition of a differential 
duty on the wines of Portugal, and so far as a violation of our 
treaty obligations with that country. The Government of Lisbon 
remonstrated, and were met by reasoning on the part of our 
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Government, founded upon expediency. At length the Portuguese, 
finding that representations were of no avail, went the length of 
concluding a treaty with France in 1866, and another with Ger- 
many, the object of which was to give the preference to the textile 
fabrics of those countries, and practically to exclude British goods 
from the markets of Portugal. No doubt this, like all retaliatory 
policy in commercial affairs, was a mistake, for it compelled the 
Portuguese consumer to pay a higher price for an inferior article. 
The entire trade of Portugal with this country is not a large one— 
certainly not large enough to induce us to subject British indus- 
tries to a serious disadvantage in order to propitiate and retain it. 
The negociations on the subject have extended over a lengthened 
period. In the result, the Portuguese Government have given 
way. British goods are once more admitted to the markets of 
Portugal, and our scale of wine duties remains unaltered. The 
truth seems to be that the Portuguese have discovered that they 
have lost more by the adoption of a prohibitory policy applied to 
British manufactures than they could possibly gain by a revision of 
our tariff of wine duties. The maximum rate of 2s. 6d. a gallon 
tepresents a much lower scale of duty than that which was in force 
in days gone by, and notably at the time when the Methuen 
Treaty was concluded. Its infliction does not appear to have 
produced any injurious effect upon the importation of Portuguese 
wines. It affects the wines of Spain as well as those of Portugal, 
but it does not appear that the Spanish Cortes have thought it 
necessary or politic to commence a war of tariffs against us in 
consequence. Had they done so, it is not likely that our Govern- 
ment would have given way. The time may, and probably will, 
come, when the wine duties will be obliterated from the tariff of 
British imports. But that time has not yet arrived, and, as a 
question of revenue, the yield from the spirit duties is so much 
greater than that derived from the imports on wine, that when 
they chance to conflict, as in the case of Portugal, there can be no 
doubt as to what must be the decision of the British Government. 

Our next treaty with Portugal of importance, signed at 
Lisbon, July 8rd, 1842, is a treaty of commerce and navigation, 
and provides for reciprocal national treatment of shipping in the 
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‘direct trade between the two countries, and for any voyage if in 
ballast. This reciprocal treatment contemplates tonnage dues, 
harbour, lighthouse, pilotage, quarantine, “or other similar or 
‘corresponding duties of whatever nature, or under whatever 
denomination.” If the vessels of this country are driven into 
the ports of the other by stress of weather, or for the purpose of 
-effecting necessary repairs, the treaty provides for the mutual 
extension of facilities, and for the strictest reciprocity ‘‘in the 
most favourable sense as to the relief to be afforded to such 
vessels from the duties, charges, and expenses in the ports of 
-either nation to which vessels entering solely for the purposes of 
trade are subjected.” It further provides that where it is 
necessary to land cargo for the purpose of effecting repairs, 
no difficulty shall be cast.in the way by the Customs regula- 
tions, and where any such difficulty arises it shall be settled 
by public survey. The 16th Article of this Treaty contains 
® provision under which seamen deserters in the ports of 
either country may be dealt with; and the local magistrates are 
bound to give “every assistance in their power for the appre- 
hension of such deserters, on application to that effect being made 
by the Consul of the party concerned, or by the deputy or repre- 
sentative of the Consul; and no public body, civil or religious, 
shall protect or harbour such deserters.”’ The stipulations of this 
Treaty of 1842 are, on the whole, framed in a liberal spirit, and, 
like those other treaties of reciprocity into which since the com- 
mencement of the century England has entered, it has to a certain 
extent worked well. But it is limited in its operation. As 
regards shipping, it only contemplates really the direct trade 
between the countries. The coasting trade of Portugal is still 
reserved to the Portuguese flag, and that flag is by a system of 
discriminating duties still favoured at the expense of the foreigner. 
Meanwhile the shipping of Portugal, like that of all other nations, 
has for upwards of twenty years been free of the ports of this 
country. Of this freedom and its attendant advantages the 
Portuguese flag has not hesitated to avail itself; but, like other 
States, Portugal has confined her reciprocal treatment of this 
country, her shipping and her commerce, to the obligations imposed 
02 
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by her treaty arrangements. It is, however, with respect to the 
slave trade that we have had most reason to complain of the 
Portuguese. There is no doubt that in the Portuguese settle- 
ments in Africa, both on the East and West Coast, the last remains. 
of the old African slave trade has lingered, and, it is to be feared, 
still lingers; while the abuses in the Chinese coolie trade from the 
Portuguese port of Macao have attracted general attention, and 
become the subject of representations on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The recent attempt by the Portuguese to extend 
their territory in the neighbourhood of the Congo River has not been 
overlooked, and has given rise to an uneasy apprehension that 
the movement may in some way be connected with the attempt to 
revive the commerce in live Africans. But while it is doubted 
that the Portuguese Government have exerted themselves, as they 
were bound to have done, for the extermination of the slave trade, 
it is certain that they have shown no disposition to encourage free 
African labour. In the necessity of our West India planters to 
procure supplies of tropical labour, they sent to the Gold Coast, 
and subsequently to the Portuguese possessions in the Atlantic. 
The supply of Kroo-men, the best of African labourers, is scarce ; 
but the Cape Verde Islands supplied some excellent labourers. Of 
these spare hands—all Africans—our planters readily availed 
themselves, until the emigration was peremptorily stopped by the 
Portuguese Government, who, for some reason since unexplained,. 
would not permit the export of labour which, if it was wanted, 
could have been readily replaced from the adjacent Continent. 
Notwithstanding, however, these causes of dissatisfaction or of 
distrust, our relations with Portugal have been and continue to be, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Her maritime commerce is not, it is 
true, worthy of her ancient traditions, but she still ranks as a 
European State, and her interests cannot be lost sight of in a 
survey of the commercial relations of this country. 
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INTERNATIONAL CODE OF SIGNALS. 


lighthouses and light-vessels on the English and Irish 
? Coasts are being supplied with the International Code 
~” of Signals. Hitherto private codes of signals, with 
private flags, have been used in the service of the lighthouse 
authorities, and, with a few exceptions, the people at the light- 
houses and on board the light-vessels have not been able to talk 
the International Code language. The peculiarities of the service 
of the lighthouse authorities render it necessary to make a great 
many signals applicable to their own special wants only, and the 
familiarity and convenience of the private codes hitherto used 
have probably prevented the earlier introduction of the Interna- 
tional Code. We learn, however, that a special lighthouse code, 
embodying all the technical requirements of the service, has 
been devised, the signals of which are to be made by using the 
International Code flags in combination with a black cone. The 
lighthouse signals will always include three objects in a hoist, one 
of which will invariably be a cone with its apex above or below. 
Masters and officers should therefore take note that when they see 
signals in which a cone is used being made from a lighthouse, 
lightship, or attendant vessel, such signals belong to the lighthouse 
code, and are not addressed to passing ships; but as all the 
stations are supplied with the code flags and books, they can, if 
needful, communicate with passing vessels by means of the Inter- 
mational signals. This new arrangement has been brought about 
by the action of the Trinity House, and the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, co-operating with the Board of Trade, and will no 
doubt add considerably to the usefulness of the lighthouse and | 
dight-vessel stations around our coasts. 
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PACKING OF PLATE GLASS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Tue Company, of which I am a servant, ordered from our London: 
agents five sheets of plate glass 48in. by 48 in. by &, five sheets 
of 4in., five sheets of $, and five sheets of }in., all 48in. by 
48in. These sheets were ordered by the London agents from a 
London firm, and were packed in one case. Upon arrival, and 
upon being opened, every sheet was broken. The glass had been 
packed with a thin layer of straw at bottom and top, sides and 
ends filled in also with straw, one thin sheet of paper between 
each sheet. Surveyor’s report:—Too much glass packed in a 
single case, and not sufficiently packed inside. 

The order before mentioned was again repeated, and this time. 
the London agents sent to a Birmingham firm. The cases arrived 
out as before, outwardly in perfect order. This time the glass 
was packed in #wo cases, with cotton waste at top and bottom, and 
ends and sides filled in also with waste. Every sheet was 
broken. In each case the packing-cases were in good order 
outside. Is it usual, or is it safe, to put so much glass even into 
two cases? The Company can get no redress, as the cases were 
in good order when received from the ships, and the packers, of 
course, say that the glass was properly packed, and that they 
have got clear receipts for the cases. I shall be glad to see your 
Opinion as to the manner in which large sheets of plate glass: 
should be packed for a sea voyage, and also as to the advisability 
of packing such large quantities as ten sheets in a case. 

[One question that arises is whether any notice was given to- 
the carriers of the nature of the contents of the packages, and 
whether freight was paid as for plate glass, or as for mere case 
goods. Another question is whether, that being so, the carriers: 
and their agents took due care of it. Another, and more 
important question is whether the glass was sufficiently packed. 
If the statement of our correspondent is accurate, the last question 
must be answered in the negative. Plate glass intended to be: 
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sent on a very long voyage needs special and careful packing. To 
secure its safety one useful precaution is to paste strips of paper 
across the surface of each sheet, from corner to corner, this 
prevents jarring. The specific question, that whether the quantity 
named is too much for each packing-case has, it appears to us, 
nothing to do with the point. The glass ought, to ensure safety, 
to have been packed thoroughly, and to have had thin boards and 
felt or paper between each plate ; packed in this way, or in many 
ways known to the trade, it would have stood a chance of arriving 
safely at its destination, if carefully treated. We cannot advise 
our old correspondent as to his remedy in the present case, as we 
do not know all the circumstances, but, in sending any future 
orders, we would advise him to be precise in his instructions to 
his London agent, so that full directions and information may be 
given to the sellers of the goods, to the packers, and to the 
carriers. We would advise the London agent to make arrange- 
ments, and pay special freight for their safe carriage by sea, and 
to satisfy himself by examination, just before shipment, that they 
are sound.—Ep. | 


GALITA ISLAND AND CAPE MATAPAN: WANT OF 
LIGHTHOUSES. 


To the Editor of the *‘ Nautical Magazine.” 

Sim,— Having seen in your Magazine of December of last year, a 
letter from Captain Coates, of s.s. Royal Welsh, on the dangers of 
navigation in the vicinity of Galita Island, I beg to say that I quite 
agree in all he says. A light on the island to mark the dangerous 
Sorrelle Rocks would be a great boon to shipmasters, as at present 
it is one of the most dangerous localities for navigation in the 
Mediterranean. The Sorrelle Rocks lie about 14 or 15 miles 
from Galita, and there is nothing whatever to warn mariners of 
the hidden danger right in the track of steamers. Surely if there 
is need of a light on Alboran island, which very few shipmasters 
ever see, there is much more need of one on Galita. Many an 
anxious time I have had when approaching Galita on long dark 
nights coming from the westward. 

There is another prominent part of navigation where a light 
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would be a great boon to shipmasters bound towards Cervi Channel, 
and that is on Cape Matapan. The navigator approaching from 
the westward, if he pass Cape Matapan about six miles off, 
cannot see the light at the entrance of Cervi Channel, but with the 
light placed on the cape he could make Matapan with confidence 
on long dark nights, instead of undergoing the great anxiety which 
is often experienced in approaching the Cape, from the westward, 
at night and in hazy weather. ‘Trusting that the proper authori- 
ties may generously consider the foregoing remarks, and soon 
grant what would be a great boon, and have the gratitude of all 
navigating those waters, 
I remain, Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
Odessa, Feb. 22, 1877. EVELYN. 





“BUMBO.”’ 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—lIn looking over the pages of the World, of the 29th November, 
1787, I find the song ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs” written by Arley, and 
it coftains this verse :— 
‘‘ When I passed a whole fortnight between decks with you, 
Did I e’er give a kiss, Tom, to one of your crew ? 
To be useful and kind to my Thomas I staid, 
For his trousers I wash’d, and his bumbo I made.” 


Can any of the ‘‘ancient mariners ’’ who read your very wide- 
spread magazine inform me what ‘‘ bumbo’’ was or is ; and whether 
the words ‘‘bumbo’’ and ‘“ bumboat”’ have their origin in the 


same root ; and if so, what that root is, and what it means ? 
Yours, &c., X. 





SEAWORTHINESS OF MERCHANT SEAMEN. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—Would you kindly allow me space for a few remarks on a 
subject, which I, and I do not doubt, many other shipmasters, 
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would like to see taken up by the proper authorities. It has 
become a regular habit for a certain class of men who call them- 
selves seamen to ship in steamers while suffering, and often 
suffering severely, from the venereal disease. They riot in every 
kind of debauchery on shore, as long as their money and credit 
lasts, get this beastly disease, and then being hard up and afraid 
to ship for a long voyage in a sailing vessel, they choose a steamer 
going, perhaps, a six weeks’ or two months’ voyage. If you 
question them in the shipping office they state that they are all 
right, and in good health, but they ship with the full intention of 
laying up as soon as the ship gets outside. 

How often, after the pilot leaves, is not word brought aft by 
the chief officer, ‘‘So-and so is laid up, sir!” ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?’’ ‘A bad dose of venereal.” One, or perhaps two 
hands, laid up out of a crew of eight or nine, and, in most 
cases, useless for the voyage, makes things very uncomfortable 
for the rest of the crew, and taints the place in which they 
have to live with their foul disease. 

Iam aware that owners can have their crew examined by a 
medical officer, but how many men will submit to such an 
examination, unless it is made compulsory? Besides, there are 
many times that the owner or master of a steamer cannot afford 
the time necessary to find men who would submit to an examina- 
tion ; or it may be a substitute, engaged in a hurry, who turns out 
to be the foul bird. 

I would suggest that there be a declaration affixed to the ship's 
articles, to be signed by each man, declaring that he is in good 
health, and not suffering from the venereal, and that any man 
signing the declaration falsely be liable to a severe penalty on the 
return of the ship; or, if he have to be left in an hospital abroad, 
that at any time on his return he be liable to be prosecuted by 
the Board of Trade authorities. 

I have several times shipped men who seemed, outwardly, to 
be all right, but who were, as it afterwards turned out, absolutely 
unfit to go to sea. Only last voyage, being obliged to put into 
Holyhead, I had to discharge one of my crew there; he had laid 
up as not able to work, and, on examination, I found him to be in 
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a, beastly condition with the venereal. Consequently, I was obliged 
to sail shorthanded, and the man got his month’s advance, £38 10s., 
for a trip to Holyhead. Were the Contagious Diseases Acts 
extended to Liverpool, it would be a great boon. 

I should like to make a suggestion as to discharges. I think 
that the present discharges ought to be abolished, and, instead of 
them, let each man have a small, strongly-bound book given to 
him. When the man signs articles, let the captain of the vessel in 
which he signs keep possession of the book until the end of the 
voyage; at the conclusion of the voyage the man’s character to 
be entered in his book, signed, as usual, by the captain and Board 
of Trade official, and stamped. No man to be allowed to ship, or 
even to enter the shipping office, unless he can produce his book ; 
if a man assert that he has lost his book, such book not to be 
replaced without a sworn declaration fromthe man of the fact. I 
think that if this plan were adopted, and we all combined not to 
accept a man without a ‘‘ V.G.,” and not to give a mana “ VY. G.” 
unless he really deserved it, it would stop a great deal of desertion, 
and weed out a great many useless characters who, under the 
present system, crowd round a shipping office and elbow many & 
good man out of a ship. 

I commenced to take your magazine the latter end of 1874, and 
I have to thank you for many a pleasant hour it enables me to 
spend at sea. Yours faithfully, 

E. P., Master Mariner. 


Liverpool, March 10th, 1877. 





MARRIAGES AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—Your correspondent, Walter Walters, opens up a question 
of considerable difficulty and obscurity. He asks (1) whether a 
marriage on board ship, when performed by the master, is good at 
law. That depends upon the nationality of the ship, and leaving 
out the case of foreign ships, which, of course, are governed by their 
own laws, I think that British ships may properly be divided into 
English, Irish, and Scotch ships. If not, the only laws applicable 
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to British ships would be such as could be found to be common to 
the three countries either by ‘‘ common law” or statute, and in the 
case of marriages there are none such, the law of Scotland before 
the Reformation having been more akin to that of the Continent 
than of England. Taking, then, a Scotch ship first, as the case 
most easily disposed of, a marriage on board of her on the high 
seas would be governed by the same principles as on shore in 
Scotland, and good if effected in any of the three methods known 
in that country; the presence of the captain being in no respect 
more necessary than that of any other witness to the intention of 
the parties, and the ceremony, as far as its legal effect is con- 
cerned, a mere nullity. If, however, the vessel be English, the 
question is much more difficult. Prior to the Council of Trent 
there was no necessity anywhere in Christendom for a religious 
ceremony of marriage, or the presence of a priest, only the parties 
were liable to ecclesiastical censure amd even punishment for not 
ratifying the contract in the face of the church. In England, how- 
ever, a subsequent marriage to another person was not void, but 
voidable on proof in the Ecclesiastical Courts of the pre-contract, 
and the Court could compel the second wife and children to be 
given up, and the man to marry the former one, without, however, 
legitimatising any issue by her previous to her marriage in the face 
of the church. In fact, the suit was more in the nature of an action 
for ‘‘breach of promise,” the damages recovered by an unwilling 
partner consisted of a more or less substantial pecuniary solatium, 
the evils, of course, being the injury to the innocent second wife and 
her children and the opening it made for fraud. More than one 
attempt was, from time to time, made to introduce the continental 
practice into this country, and it was on one of these occasions at 
the ‘‘ Parliament of Merton” that the barons gave the celebrated 
answers so often given on subsequent occasions to other would- 
be reformers, ‘‘ Nolumus leges Anglis mutari.’”’ Such, then, 
was the state of the law on shore and afloat till the statute of pre- 
contracts, 32 Henry VIII., chap. 38, which declared that a sub- 
sequent marriage (consummated) in the face of the church should 
In no case be set aside by a mere pre-contract of marriage (uncon- 
summated). This provision was repealed by 2 and 8 Edward VI. 
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chap. 23, which again allowed the person setting up the pre-con- 
tract to cite the other before the Ecclesiastical Judge, and who, 
if he considered the pre-contract proved, would declare for the 
marriage, and order the parties to live together. 

So the law remained till ‘‘ An Act for the Prevention of Clan- 
destine Marriages ” (26 Geo. II., chap. 33) was passed. The 38rd 
Sect. of that Act declares that a previous unsensual marriage shall 
no longer be a ground for compelling a regular one. Then comes 
‘‘An Act for Amending the Laws respecting the Solemnization of 
Marriages in England” (4 Geo. IV.) The 21st Sect. of that Act 
makes it a felony, punishable with fourteen years’ transportation, 
for any person to solemnize matrimony in any place other than a 
church or chapel where banns may be published; and the 22nd 
Sect. declares all such marriages to be null and void to all intents 
and purposes whatever, and the 27th Sect. that in no case whatever 
can a pre-contract, whether per verba de presentt or per verba 
de futuro, be the ground of a suit to compel marriage in facie 
Ecclesia, any law or custom to the contrary notwithstanding ; but 
Sect. 88 confines its operation to that part of the United Kingdom 
called England. Now, an English ship, though belonging to 
England, and being a sort of floating island, can hardly be said to 
be England. 

The only other Statute of importance is 12 & 18 Vict., ch. 68, 
which, after (in Sect. 9) making provision for marriages before a 
British Consul, provides (Sect. 20) that all marriages previously 
solemnized by a minister of the Church of England and Ireland, or 
Scotland, according to the ceremony of those Churches, on board 
of or per verba de prasentt, before the officer commanding any of 
Her Majesty’s vessels of war on a foreign station shall be valid. 
There is no mention in any of the Statutes of marriages on board 
a merchant vessel; but that it was in the contemplation of the 
Legislature that such be performed appears from the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, Sect. 273 (10), which requires all masters 
of British ships wherever registered to make out a list of marriages 
performed on board, and Sect. 282 (8), which further requires that 
they should be entered in the official log. On the whole, therefore, 
Tam disposed to think that the Statutes do not apply to English 
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ships, and that the old law of England still exists there, and that 
the verba de presenti, ratified by such public announcement as is 
possible—than which there can be none better than the reading of 
the Church of England service by the captain—makes a valid 
marriage. At the same time, there is so much doubt on the 
subject that I should certainly advise the parties, if possible; to 
wait till they get on shore, or, if that is not possible, to supplement 
the ceremony, as soon as possible and before the birth of a child, 
by a more regular one on shore. I do not see that there is any 
difference between a Queen’s ship and a merchant vessel in this 
respect, as the captain of one is neither more nor less a priest than 
the master of the other, and I am bound to say that the law officers 
of the late Government disagreed with the view I have endeavoured 
to support. Their opinion, of course, does not make the law; 
but it is difficult to imagine what could have justified the then 
Board of Admiralty in issuing a circular, calculated to carry the 
most distressing doubts into the families of all those affected by 
it, without previously passing a short Act of Parliament declaring 
that all marriages previously contracted in ignorance of the law 
should be valid. The Statute Book is full of such short Acts, 
where a church or chapel has not been properly licensed or con- 
secrated. Even now the sooner such an Act is passed the better, 
together with an authoritative statement for the future of whether 
such marriages are to be good or bad. 

The answers to your correspondent’s other questions are 
obviously involved in the answer to the first. 


Yours faithfully, 
SEA LAWYER. 
The Temple, Ash Wednesday, 1877. 





SCURVY IN COLD CLIMATES. 


The following narrative from Kalmar Station, Territory of Kee- 
watin, may be interesting to our readers, who by this time pretty 
well know the cause of the failure of the Arctic Expedition :— 

‘‘You will be astonished if I gave you a memo. of the minimum 
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temperature of the last few days. My instruments were furnished 
me by the Magnetic Observatory, and I send them regular reports. 


1877, Jan. Min. Temp. below zero. 
Monday... 8 ei dds 88°5 
Tuesday... 9 ins wal 40°6 
Wednesday... 10 aes sie 28°5 
Thursday ... 11 ise ave 56°0 
Friday ww. 12 - sek 57°0 
Saturday ... 18 sii oe 40°5 
Sunday... 14 se sa _ 68°0 
Monday... 15 sin se 47°5 
Tuesday ... 16 ie soy 89°56 


which gives an average min. temp. for nine consecutive days of 
45°67 below zero, or 77°67 of frost. I must confess to utter 
astonishment over this. It doesn’t stop our out-door work, and 
on Thursday and Friday I walked about sixteen miles each day, 
and would never have suspected the intense cold. I almost think 
we could teach the Royal Geographical Society how to avoid some 


of their mishaps, for tea made from spruce boughs is far ahead of - 


limejuice as an antiscorbutic, and to use in extreme cases it would 
have been wise to have had some earth, say, kept in tanks to 
avoid the frost, in which to bury the sufferers in an upright posi- 
tion, leaving only the head free. This is the last resort of the 
Indians about the Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast, and is well 
known among all ‘dwellers in the wilderness.’ It is so simple a 
remedy that I am astonished at never having seen it mentioned in 
connection with scurvy. Several of our fellows who had been out 
for a couple of years in ‘the Rockies,’ had it very bad last fall ; 
and it was from one of them I heard about the real efficacy of the 
spruce tea, as I had treated it as an ‘Indian yarn’ before, and 
only partially worthy of belief. I am happy to say that my own 
health never was better, as we have no end of fresh meat always 
in store, and an occasional seidleitz powder and ‘limejuice cock- 
tail’ (as we call a mixture of limejuice, water, ginger, and oat- 
meal, this being our nearest approach to grog of any kind) keeps 
us in capital condition. My apology for this diversion must be an 
idea that it would interest you.” 
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Newcastle (N.S.W.) Nautical Almanac and Guide to the Port of 
Newcastle for 1877. R. C. Knaggs & Co., Hunter Street, 
Newcastle, New South Wales. 


A very useful publication for captains visiting any of the 
New South Wales ports. It abounds in local information of all 
kinds. 


The Merchant Shipping Laws, forming a Complete Treatise on 
Maritime Law. By A. C. Boyd, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery Lane. 1876. 


Tata book is carefully got up and admirably executed. It is, in 
fact, what its title represents it to be—a statement that can be 
rarely made of any book. We strongly recommend it to our 
readers. | 


Why Should not Merchant Ships and Merchandise be Exempt from 
Capture on the High Seas? By Hy. G.A.O. Smart. London: 
J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 1877. 


Mr. Smart’s pamphlet contains more real substance than many 
volumes. It is concise and to the point. Any one who wants to know 
what the Declaration of Paris and the Treaty of Washington have 
effected and what they leave alone, should invest a shilling. The 
very clear and simple way in which Mr. Smart shows how and 
why private property should be exempt from molestation at sea 
in future, must astonish those worthy and laborious gentlemen 
who have been writing books and delivering orations without 
having been able to suggest an approach to a practicable solution. 


Annales Hydrographiques. Recueil d’avis, instructions, documents 
et memoires relatifs a Vhydrographie et d la navigation. Publié 
au dépét des cartes et plans de la marine. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale. 1876. 

Tus official publication contains the latest hydrographic details 


and sailing directions for all newly-surveyed parts of the 
world, descriptions of new voyages, nautical scientific informa- 
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tion, new charts published, rocks, shoals, and other dangers 
reported, and all the new lights, beacons, and buoys established, 
28 well as particulars of those altered or removed. This publica- 
tion is issued quarterly, price three francs; and to nautical men 
it is, in our opinion, well worth the money. No such complete 
work is issued from the British Hydrographic Office ; indeed, as 
we have before pointed out, many of the most important nautical 
publications of our Admiralty are not to be had by the British 
master mariner for love or money. 


The A BC of Sumner’s Method of Ascertaining a Ship's Position 
by Projection. London: J. D. Potter, and Pewtress & Co. 1877. 


WE are glad to call attention to this seasonable contribution to 
the practical standard works on navigation, called Navigation 
Frimer No.1. It is from the pen of Captain Digby Murray, one 
of the professional advisers of the Board of Trade. It is, there- 
fore, written by a seaman for seamen, and we doubt not that it 
will obtain a very extensive and a well-deserved reputation. It is 
splendidly printed; and the explanatory charts are well and 
clearly executed. Many officers of the British Mercantile Marine 
have failed to use Sumner’s method by projection because it has 
never been put before them in a plain, unvarnished way. Now, 
however, that this (thanks to Captain Murray) is no longer the 
case, we feel sure that it will become a favourite method. Not 
only will this little work assist the elder mariners, bat what is of 
far more importance, it will instruct the young at the commence- — 
ment of their professional career, and so make easy, natural, and 
common-place for them that which some of the elder members of 
the profession may perhaps be too conservative to use. 


A System of Marine Signals. By 8. P. Griffin. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 1876. 


THe author of this pamphlet puts forward a plan for exhi- 
biting any flag or flags from one, two, or three mast- 
heads, for making signals by day when special signal 
flags cannot be made out; to use plain lights in the same 
way at night, and to employ long and short sounds for 
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signalling in fog. It does not appear that the author’s scheme 
is very simple, and we imagine he is not in possession of the latest 
information of what has been done in this country in regard to 
signalling. As far as we can understand the “system” as 
described in the author’s pamphlet, it does not seem to us likely 
to commend itself to the practical seaman. It appears to be 
ecumbrous and complicated, would require at least half-a-dozen 
hands to work the flag portion of it, and would occupy a very 
jong time in making & simple signal. We cannot gather from the 
author’s book how he proposes to work the lights for night 
signalling ; and as regards long and short sounds for fog signalling, 
the impracticability of such an arrangement has long been demon- 
strated. Perhaps we have not done justice to the author, but if 
s0, we must blame him, for his little pamphlet is hastily, and 
we think imperfectly, constructed. 


The Handy Book of Navigation. By Admiral Bethune, Edinburgh : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 


Contains in small compass all that is required for the daily work 
of navigating a vessel. It is not intended for learners, but pre- 
supposes in those who may use it a sufficient knowledge of both 
the principles and practice of navigation. In addition to some 
small original tables on tinted paper, there are but four well- 
known tables—diff. latitude and departure for points, log-sines, 
tangents, &c. Logarithm to find the apparent time (sine® half- 
hour angle), and proportional logarithms. By the use of three 
figure logs and short rules, the true bearing of sun or stars may 
be readily found (without turning the page) from a rough alti- 
tude, and the apparent time, which may always be known within 
ten minutes; and thus the steering compass may be repeatedly 
tested. The method of finding the ‘‘ true distance” is certainly 
among the shortest known, if not actually the shortest, seeing that itis 
accurate. It is due to the French mathematician, ‘‘ Legcualne,”’ 
and was made known to the public by the author of the Handy 
Book, in the Nautical Magazine about thirty years ago, but has 
not met with the attention it merits. In the introduction are 
some hints which may prove useful to the inexperienced. 
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On the 19th February, 1877, Mr. Gourtry asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether his attention had been called to 
the dangerous manner in which gunpowder and other combustibles 
were conveyed in cargo and passenger ships; whether he was 
aware that large quantities of gunpowder were shipped in loose 
kegs, with no other preventitive against explosion save a few 
deals and sails in lieu of properly constructed magazines; and 
what measures he intended adopting in order to put a stop to a 
custom alike dangerous to life and property ? ”’ 

In reply, Sir C. AppERLEY said: ‘‘ Passenger ships under the 
Act of 1855 cannot take as cargo gunpowder, or any articles 
deemed by the Emigration Officer dangerous to the health or 
safety of passengers. This restriction does not apply to ships 
carrying less than fifty adult emigrants, or steamers carrying any 
number of cabin passengers. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1878 
provides rules for marking and packing any dangerous goods in 
any vessel, British or foreign, with power to refuse such cargo, or 
throw it overboard, or with forfeiture. The Explosive Substances 
Act, 1875, requires explosives to be packed in certain kinds of 
cases, and gives harbour authorities the duty of making by-laws 
about storage and loading within their jurisdiction, and the Board 
of Trade inspectors may inquire into the observance of the Act ; 
and by Orders in Council explosives are defined and classified. 
The Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, gives the Board of Trade 
power to detain ships for improper loading; and under this a 
statement of the law on the subject and general instructions have 
been drawn up for circulation, which I will lay on the table. 
We cannot, of course, inspect the loading of every ship; but in 
cases brought to notice there is ample power to check improper 
loading of gunpowder, and I am not aware that ‘large quantities 
are shipped in loose kegs without precautions.’ ” 

On the 23rd February, Mr. Mexpon (on behalf of Major 
O’Gorman) asked the President of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ if his 
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attention had been called to an affidavit made by Martin O’Brien, 
chief mate of the ship Rock Terrace, at Lobos de Tierra, on the 
29th July, 1876, to the effect that the captain of that ship 
(A. Renney) was seen to alter the position of the load-line by 
moving it 2 feet higher up the ship’s side, on the night of the 
15th July, and which it is stated the captain admitted to be true 
at a naval court-martial held at Callao on the 5th September, 1876 ; 
whether he is aware that the captain’s charge of insubordination 
against Martin O’Brien then heard was dismissed; whether, 
although on the 25th September the ship was hauled into dock 
and discharged of 800 tons, the crew were imprisoned for three 
months for not sailing in her, in her original overloaded state, and 
the wages of the mate and seamen have not been paid; and 
whether he will direct that steps be taken to inquire into the 
case, and to punish the captain if guilty, and to obtain justice for 
the men by the payment of their wages ?”’ 

Sir Cuartes AppERLEY said: ‘‘ The load-line which the captain 
of the Rock Terrace moved was a mark made by the Peruvian 
port authorities, who by a customary imposition, nicknamed 
‘buying draughts,’ place a low load-line and take a bribe, in this 
case of $600, to let it be moved higher. The naval Court, of 
course, expressed disapprobation of this common practice. The 
captain moved the line to the place specified in the terms of the 
charter party. Ifthe ship had loaded only to the Peruvian mark, 
she would have been short of about 350 tons of the cargo she 
could safely carry. By Lloyd’s survey, on her arrival at Callao, 
her average draught of water, fore-and-aft, was 28 feet 14 inches, 
giving her a freeboard of 5 feet 94 inches; and the surveyor of 
Lloyd’s agent, together with two shipmasters, pronounced her 
seaworthy and able to carry her cargo. The Court found Martin 
O’Brien, the mate, guilty of insubordination, with extenuating 
circumstances, and ordered him to pay ,,rd of the survey expenses, 
and one-half of the Court expenses, and to be discharged from 
the ship. The seamen, who pleaded that the ship was overloaded, 
were found guilty of refusing duty without reasonable cause, and 
combining to disobey lawful commands. The Court held that the 
ship was not overloaded when the offences of the crew were com- 
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mitted. Martin O’Brien’s wages were paid over to the Consul, 
but returned to him, as no expenses were incurred on his behalf. 
The wages of five of the seamen were forfeited to the ship. The 
naval Courts were held on the 5th, 11th, and 14th September. I 
have no information of anything done since, and am therefore not 
aware that any cargo was discharged on the 25th of September.” 

Crvit Service Estrmates.—On February 26th, 1877, on the 
vote of £15,796, for salaries, &c., Board of Trade, Mr. Piimsoi. 
took exception to the officers (highly paid) appointed by the 
Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876, and to 
the duties performed by them ; he desired to know whether they 
examined the freeboard and load-line of vessels to make sure that 
each vessel was safely loaded, and whether the 2,400 disclassed 
vessels had been examined: and asked whether it was not true 
that the regulations as to loading grain were only in force at some 
foreign ports. 

Sir C. AppgRuey, in reply, drew attention to a return (Return 
of ships provisionally detained under section 6 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1876) lately laid on the table, which showed what 
had been done by those officers appointed under the Act of 1876, 
during the three months ending the 81st December last, several 
of them being classed, some in Lloyd’s. Shipowners gave 
unanimous testimony to their activity, tact and _ efficiency. 
Care had been taken with regard to the owners’ load-line 
mark on vessels ; with reference to the stowage of grain cargoes 
abroad, the number of ports from which satisfactory reports came 
was ample.—Mr. Reep was of opinion that the appointment of 
Inspectors was unwise.—After some further remarks from Mr. 
Norwoop and Mr. Reep, the CHancetior of the ExcHEQuEeR 
said he thought the remarks from the hon. member for Pembroke 
were uncalled for.—Mr. Rezp was willing to make a statement if 
desired.—Sir A. Lusx said shipowners had been treated in an 
unpleasant way.—The vote was agreed to. 

On Friday, March 9th 1877, Mr. Macponatp asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, ‘‘if his attention had been called 
to the case of the six men sent to Bodmin Gaol for several weeks 
with hard labour for refusing to go to sea in the Glenafton, and 
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considering now that the vessel is detained for the necessary 
repairs ordered by the surveyors, will he, under the circumstances, 
order their release, and compensation for their committal ? ’’ 

Sir Cuagies ADDERLEY said: ‘So far as the question relates to 
the action of the Justices, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has sent for information which has not yet arrived. At 
to the ship, the Principal Surveyor of the district has reported that 
it was not necessary for him to detain her. There was defective 
caulking owing to severe weather, which was being repaired. The 
Act of 1871 enables seamen charged with desertion to plead the un- 
seaworthiness of the ship. Iconclude that in this case the Justices 
considered the allegation groundless, otherwise they would have 
sent for a Board of Trade Surveyor, which they did not do. The 
Act of 1873 makes the owner or master of the ship liable for com- 
pensation to any seaman imprisoned if the ship proves afterwards 
to have been unseaworthy.” _ 

On Monday, March 12th, 1877, Mr. Reep asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, ‘‘if he would state whether one-half of the ships 
detained (by Board of Trade officers) as unseaworthy were ships 
classed at Lloyd’s; if he has observed that several of the ships 
classed at Lloyd’s were detained for ‘overloading’ for which 
Lloyd’s were not responsible; and, whether the Parliamentary 
Returns will’ in future be so prepared as to enable the House to 
distinguish between ships arrested when under repair, or in port 
for purpose of repair, and ships otherwise arrested ? ” 

Sir Cartes ADDERLEY said: ‘‘ The Return quoted in my late 
statement, referred only to detentions under the Act of 1876. 
Fifty ships have been detained since the Act of last year came into 
force in November last. Thirty-eight were detained for defective 
hulls and equipments, of which twelve were classed—seven at 
Lloyd’s and five at other registries. No ships are detained while 
under repair; but only when proceeding to go to sea.” 

Mr. Reep gave notice that on the vote for the Board of Trade 
Surveyors he would call attention to this subject. 

On the same day Mr, Asutry asked the President of the Board 
Trade a question as to the ship Thomasina M’Hellan, which, 
carrying passengers, sailed from London for New Zealand in June 
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last, having on board 582 tons of coal, and also 800 kegs of gun- 
powder and cases of matches and turpentine, all stowed close to 
the coal; and from which, on the coal taking fire, all the gun- 
powder was thrown overboard, the loss falling on the owners of 
the cargo and their underwriters. 

Sir C. Apperuey said: ‘‘I am fully informed of the case as 
correctly stated in the question. The ship, not being an emigrant 
ship, was not prohibited under the Passengers Act from carrying 
explosives. The Explosive Substances Act of 1875 was broken by 
the shippers in the mode of packing, and the improved by-laws 
under that Act had not been put in force by the Thames Conser- 
vancy when this ship went to sea in June, 1876. The Merchant 
Shipping Act of last year will make it the duty of the Board of 
Trade to detain any ship so improperly loaded ; and with the im- 
proved Conservancy bye-laws which the Board of Trade sanctioned 
last November, and it being now the interest of crews and shippers 
and underwriters to inform the Board of Trade Inspectors of any 
such improper loading, it is scarcely possible that such a case as 
this could occur again. (Hear, hear.)” 

On Tuesday, 13th March, 1877, Mr. Burt asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ when the inquiry will be held, if it has 
not been already ordered, into the case of the steamship Prince, 
which foundered with the loss of all hands, between Middles- 
borough and Grangemouth, in December last, and which vessel was 
loaded with more than 600 tons of pig-iron, her gross registered 
tonnage being between 400 and 500 tons ?” 

Sir Cuartes AppERuey said: ‘‘The Prince foundered off the 
Tyne in December, in a heavy gale. All hands were lost, so that 
no inquiry was possible except as to her loading and stowage. 
Another Middlesborough ship, the Agnes Wyllie, was lost about 
the same time, loaded also with pig-iron. This case has just been 
concluded before the Wreck Commissioner and the judgment given 
is that blame attached to no one. These cases, however, led the 
Board of Trade to inquire more generally into the system of 
loading iron at Middlesborough, ard a correspondence has been going 
on with the shipowners of that port. The Prince was detained for 
overloading on a previous voyage in October, and made to lighten 
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her cargo of iron to about 600 tons. There is no relation between 
the tonnage of a steamship and the number of tons of cargo she 
can carry. The one is a measure of 100 cubic feet capacity, the 
other of weight, and it is possible a ship of 400 or 500 gross 
registered tonnage, such as the Prince, might be made to carry 
safely 600 tons of iron properly stowed. 

On Friday, 17th March, 1877, Mr. Macponaup asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, ‘‘if any inquiry has been held, 
or if not, when it will be, into the circumstances of the loss of 
the steamship Wells, lost with all her crew, which sailed from 
Memel in December last with a cargo of linseed, which was 
apparently loaded in bulk, judging by the letter (of the mate to his 
wife) picked up on the north-east coast, and which was also com- 
plained of by the writer of the letter as being much too deeply laden ?”” 

Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY said: ‘‘ The Board of Trade has made 
most complete inquiry into the loss of the Wells through the 
Consul, at Dantzic, and the evidence he obtained by the Vice- 
Consul at Memel, where she loaded, partly from the shippers, 
partly from the master pilots, was that her cargo was linseed, 
carefully stowed, the hatches being very well secured—more s0 
than in most cases. Her load-line was a foot out of water She 
might have loaded deeper but for the shallowness of the bar. The 
owner asked for a formal inquiry, but the Board of Trade thought 
it unnecessary. The letter picked up in a bottle was certainly 
wrong in its main allegation, that the load-line was under water.” 


DIsPENSARY FOR SEAMEN.—We are very glad to see that the 
shipowners of Liverpool have taken a bold and decisive step 
against certain quack doctors, who, by all sorts of trickery and 
artifice, persuade sailors that they have serious diseases, and then 
prey upon afterwards. Any seaman in Liverpool can henceforth for 
a shilling get a certificate of health if he is well, or if he is ill can 
obtain medicine, and the advice of an established physician of high 
reputation fora shilling. London used to be a-head in good works 
for the seaman, but of late years the London shipowner has, with 
-but few notable exceptions, quite given over the palm to Liverpool. 
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Tux following are a few facts and dates bearing upon this subject :-— 

1872.—In the early part of the year 1872, certain important 
articles appeared in the Nuutical Magazine on the subject of 
steam in motion and the area of safety-valves, and the Editor was 
enabled, with the assistance of a few personal friends, to offer a 
prize of £100 for the best 83-inch spring safety-valve. 

1873.—In the year 1878, the officers of the Board of Trade 
(Marine Department) made a series: of experiments as to the 
proper area of valves, the sizes of springs, and the accumulation 
of pressures. The results arrived at by the Board’s officers have 
since received universal approval and acquiescence. 

1874.—Early in the year 1874, the trials of valves for the 
Editor’s prize took place. In the early part of this year, also, the 
Board of Trade officers made reports on the subject. 

At the end of February of the same year, the Glasgow engineers 
appointed a committee to investigate the subject, who made their 
report in the end of 1874, and who, in January, 1875, had come to 
an agreement on certain recommendations. A difference of opinion 
on a certain ‘‘ pop ” valve had delayed an earlier acquiescence. 

Seeing that the efforts of the Editor in 1872 were attended with 
very successful results in calling into existence and competition 
many useful valves, although the Editor was constrained to make 
the award in the way he did, and seeing that by the exertions of 
the Board of Trade officers very much useful information and 
accurate knowledge has since been disseminated and fully con- 
firmed by the experiments afterwards made by the Glasgow 
engineers and elsewhere, it has occurred to the present Editor of 
the Nautical that he may be successful in calling forth further 
latent talent, and stimulating invention by offering a further prize, 
which he proceeds to do, subject to the following conditions :— 


Conprrions oF Spring SaFrety-VaLVE CoMPETITION FOR ONE 
HunprED Pounps. 


1.—It is at the outset understood by every competitor for this 
prize, now offered by the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, that to 
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the successful competitor the results of this competition cannot be 
worth less than £100 (one hundred pounds), and those competitors 
who are not successful will be out of pocket, as the Editor cannot 
make them any payment or grant them any compensation whatever. 
It is also understood that if any valve (in respect of which a drawing 
or drawings be submitted) is not the subject of a patent or pro- 
visional protection, a statement shall be made to that effect on the 
‘‘ Form of Application”’ hereinafter referred to. If any valve (in 
respect of which a drawing or drawings be submitted) is the 
subject of a patent or provisional protection the drawings shall 
not be submitted by any person other than the inventor of the 
valve or his duly appointed agent, or by the person having the sole 
right to manufacture or to control the manufacture of the valve or 
his duly appointed agent. 

2.—If any one or more of the following conditions be not 
fully complied with, the competitor shall have no right to the 
prize or any portion of it, even supposing his valve may be 
selected for a trial, and should prove the most efficient valve at 
the competition. 

3.—Competitors shall supply a complete drawing or drawings 
of the valve they intend to submit for competition. 

All drawings shall be full size, coloured, and mounted on calico, 
and shall be accompanied by a printed form, marked ‘“ Form of 
Application for Competition,’’ which shall be obtained at the Office 
of the Nautical Magazine, and the statement on the said form 
shall be filled up in strict accordance with the directions thereon, 
and shall be signed with a nom de plume and marked with a device 
to be sketched thereon in lieu of the competitor’s signature. 

The Editor undertakes to use ordinary care in preserving the 
drawings, and his understanding is that they shall be returned to 
the competitors after the prize has been awarded; but the Editor 
will not be responsible for any damage to or loss of a drawing from 
accident, or circumstances over which he has no control. 

4.—All drawings shall be signed with a nom de plume, and shall 
also be marked with a device sketched in the bottom left-hand 
corner thereof. The maker’s or inventor's name shall not be com- 
municated or appear on the drawing, nor shall it be communicated 
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to any one connected with the Nautical Magazine, nor to any of 
the umpires until after the award is published in the Magazine. 

5.—The drawings shall be left at the office of the Editor of the 
‘Nautical Magazine, 15, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C., on or before noon of the 15th day of June, 1877. All 
drawings shall be under cover, marked outside Safety-Valves, and 
sealed, so that they cannot be seen until opened. All will be 
opened on the same day in the presence of the umpires or a 
majority of them. 

No address, initials, or mark, or reference, likely to lead the 
Editor or the umpires to recognise the competitor, shall be put 
on, or in, or sent with, or in respect of, any drawing, valve, letter, 
document or package. . 

6.—The receipt of the drawings will be announced in the 
Nautical Magazine for July, 1877. 

The Editor will, if he has to communicate with any competitor, 
address him by his nom de plume and device, through the columns 
of the Nautical Magazine. 

7.—A committee of five practical engineers (in these conditions 
called the umpires) will be appointed by the Editor; they will 
examine all the drawings submitted, and those which do not 
comply with the requirements of any of these conditions, or which 
represent a valve that the umpires deem to be in any way unsuit- 
able, will be rejected, and the valves they represent will not be 
allowed to compete at the steam tests. 

8.—The sender of each approved drawing shall undertake at 
his own expense to supply the umpires with a safety-valve strictly 
in accordance with the drawing supplied. 

9.—The umpires will arrange and carry out the steam tests, 
and their decision shall be accepted by all parties as final on all 
points, whether arising under these conditions, or on the drawings, 
or on the steam trials, or otherwise; and as absolutely without 
appeal. The decision of the majority of the umpires shall be 
deemed to be the decision of the umpires, and every umpire must 
record his vote on every point put by the chairman of the umpires, 
or by the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, to them. 

The decision of the umpires will be communicated to the Editor, 
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and by him conveyed to the competitors by publication in the 
Nautieal Magazine at the earliest convenient date. 

10.—The valve shall be delivered complete, at the competitor's 
expense, at the place named for that purpose by the Editor, on or 
before the expiration of two months after the twentieth day of the 
month for which the Magazine is published, containing a notifica- 
tion that a design has been selected to compete, and must be 
removed, after the test, at the owner's cost. Due notice where 
the valve must be sent to will be given in the Nautical Magazine 
at least fourteen days previously to the date on which the valve 
must be delivered. 

11.—The valve shall be 3 (three) inches in diameter, loaded 
to 60 lbs. per square inch, and begin to blow at that pressure. 
_ A cock, having an opening of about half an inch in diameter, shall 

be fitted to the side of the valve-box, immediately above the valve, 

to ascertain exactly when the valve begins to blow. The cock 
mentioned in this condition shall be so arranged and fitted that 
it can be locked by a padlock so that it cannot be opened or 
removed ; the hole for the padlock shall be ;',ths (five-sixteenths) 
inch in diameter. 

12.—The valves shall be arranged so that they can be locked 
up and shall be fitted with lifting gear, and made in all respects 
suitable for passenger steamers. The hole for the locking-up gear 
of the valve-box shall be ,°,ths (five-sixteenths) inch in diameter. 
The orifice for the waste steam-pipe shall in this case be exactly three 
inches in diameter, so as to be equal in area to the area of the 
valve. The same waste steam-pipe will be used at the steam test of all 
the selected valves, and the competitors will not have to provide it. 

13.—The spring when in its normal condition shall not exceed 
24 (twenty-four) inches in length, and shall be of the strength 
required by the Board of Trade rule at present in force. The 
Spring shall be arranged so that the valve can be raised at least 
one-fourth its diameter when the load is on. 

14.—The difference between the greatest and least pressures 
during the test shall not exceed 6lbs.; any greater variation of 
pressure shall at once exclude the valve from obtaining the prize 
or any portion of it. 
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15.—A blank flange, faced and turned, } (three-quarters) inch 
thick, shall be fitted to the waste steam-pipe flange on the outside 
of the valve-box. The flange on the bottom of the valve-box 
shall be 9 inches in diameter and shall be flat and faced up; 
the under side of the flange shall not exceed 9 inches from the 
under side of the face of the valve. 

16.—The flange for the waste steam-pipe shall be at the side 
of the valve box, and shall be faced, and be 9 inches in 
diameter. The outside face of the flange shall not exceed 
12 inches from the centre line of the valve. 

17.—The flange for the waste steam-pipe, and the flange for 
connection with the boilers shall not have any holes drilled in 
them previous to the valve being delivered. 

18.—The consumption of coal during the trial will be as near 
as possible equal to 280 lbs. per hour. 

19.—The final decision, hereinafter called the ‘‘ Award of the 
Umpires,” will be conveyed by the umpires to the Editor, and 
shall be by him published in the Nautical Magazine for the 
following month. The award of the umpires shall be accepted by 
every competitor as absolutely final and conclusive on all points, 
and shall be absolutely without appeal. 

20.—On the award of the umpires being published as aforesaid, 
the successful competitor shall make before a magistrate, and 
forward to the Editor, a statutory declaration stating his full name 
and address, and the names and addresses of the inventor and 
of the proprietor, and the number and date of any and every 
provisional protection or patent granted in respect of the valve 
shown in the drawings sent in under the nom de plume and device 
given by the competitor in the Form of Application referred to in 
the Condition numbered three (8) above ; and stating also that the 
competitor’s nom de plume and device written and sketched, or 
described on the said Form of Application sent in by him in 
accordance with the Condition numbered three (8) above, and 
written and marked on the drawing or drawings in accordance 
with the Condition numbered four (4) above, are to all intents and 
purposes as binding on him as would have been his signature 
thereto. 


= 
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MONTHI:Y ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








No. PLACE. .SuBsect, 
85 | France—St. Valery sur Somme Harbour Light to be Established 
96 | Apriatic—Veglia New Light Established, 
87 | Germany — Schleswig-Holstein — Munk- | New Lights Exhibited. 
88 | NsTHeRLaxnnpe—North See. Coa ae Tidal Signals. 
4 & | Brack Sza—Odessa Regulations for Approach, 
90 | JaPas—Motoyama Bank Alteration of Position of Buoy. 
91 | Java—Djapara and Djoana New Harbour Lights, 
92 | AusTRaALia— West Coast—Champion Bay | New Leading Lights. 
93 | New Zearanp—Middle Island—Oamaru | New Harbour Light. 
94 | NEwrounpLasp—Coast Fog-Signals Information as to Range. 
95 | Unrrxp Stares—Chesapeake Bay— Thomas| Alteration in Light, 
‘| 96 = California—Bonita Point nee Alteration of Light. 
97 » Long Island Sound—Stepping | New Light Established. 
98 | Sourm Amuerica—Brazil—Santos Hartoar Removal of Sunken Rock. 


” Rio de la Plata—Colonia Pilot Station Established, 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





85.—FRranoz.—St. Valery sur Somme.—A fixed green light 
placed on an iron pillar is shown from the extreme point of the 
embankment outside the port of St. Valery surSomme. The light 
is elevated 25 feet above high water and should be seen 4 miles. 

86.—Aprutic.—Veglia.—A white fixed harbour light is now 
‘shown from the extremity of the mole at the port of Veglia. It is 
elevated about 22 feet above the sea and should be visible 9 miles. 

87.—Grrmany.— Schleswig-Holstein.— Munkmarsch Harbour.— 
‘The northern leading lights on Sylt island is now exhibited. 
Hoyer.—The leading lights for this port are now exhibited. (See 
Notice, Nos. 86 and 87, February.) 

88.—NetTHErLanps.—North Sea Ship Canal.—Tidal Signals.— 
‘The following signals, visible from seaward, have been established 
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to denote the depth of water at the entrance to the dredged canal, 
Noordzehaven. By Day: The depth of water will be indicated — 
every hour, by balls and cones hoisted at the yard-arm of the 
mast on the sand hill, south side of the canal entrance (Ymuiden). 
A flag at the mast-head indicates 4 inches more water than that 
signalled. 


Day Sienats (Balls and cones): B, signifies ball; C, signifies 
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By Nicut :—The depth at low water at the corresponding hour 
of the day previous, will be indicated by white and green lights, 
preceded by a preparatory single signal light, exhibited from the 
same position as the day signals. 
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Nieut Sienats.—twhite (W) and green (G) lights. 
{ 
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Vessels drawing 64 feet will be allowed to enter the branch canal 
leading to Zaandam. 


89.—Buack Sea.—Odessa.— Regulations for Approaching.—The 
Russian Government have given further notice that submarine 
mines having been placed in Odessa bay, the channels to Odessa 
harbour are dangerous. The following rules have, therefore, been 
laid down for observance :— 

(1.) Entering and leaving the port are only permitted during 
the day (from sunrise to sunset). (2.) During the night (from 
sunset to sunrise) approaching Odessa roads nearer than cape 
Fontana is forbidden. In cases of necessity, however, vessels may 
anchor in the offing, or remain at sea within sight of the guard- 
ship. (3.) All vessels bound to Odessa must make capo Fontana, 
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and close it to about the distance of eight cables; the guard-ship, 
stationed at Little Fontana, may then be steered for, keeping at 
about the same distance from the coast ; this vessel is distinguished 
by a blue triangular flag at the fore top-gallant mast-head. (4.) 
All vessels must stop or heave-to on nearing the guard-ship. On 
hoisting the pilot flag, an officer (whose directions must be strictly 
attended to) will be furnished from the guard-ship to pilot the vessel 
through the channels. On nearing the Quarantine mole, the master 
can resume pilotage charge, and conduct the vessel into the harbour. 
(5.) When, from bad weather, the guard-ship cannot be communi- 
cated with, the vessel must follow closely the course of the steamer 
that will be sent to guide her. (6.) With foul winds or calm, 
sailing vessels will be towed in. (7.) Vessels are on no account 
to anchor between the guard-ship and the harbour. In cases of 
necessity, however, the position in which the vessel may anchor 
will be pointed out by the officer piloting her. (8.) On leaving the 
port, the master should conduct his vessel to a position near the 
Quarantine mole head, and reporting to the Captain of the Port 
that he is ready for sea, should request the services of an officer as 
pilot. With foul winds or calm, the assistance of a tug should also 
be asked for. (9.) When clear of the channels, the vessel must 
be stopped or hove-to, in order that the officer piloting may be 
put on board the guard-ship, or the accompanying steamer. The 
vessel’s course may then be continued in accordance with Article 8. 

90.—Japan.—Motoyama Bank.—The buoy which marks this 
bank has been moved 7} cables to the N. by W. of its former 
position. It now marks the southern limit of the bank, and is 
mocred in about 23 feet at low water. 

91.—Java.— North Coast,—At the port of Djapara a fixed red 
light, dioptric, of the fourth order, is shown from an iron can- 
delabra suspended at a height of about 27 feet above the ground. 
At the port of Djoana a fixed white light is exhibited in a similar 
manner to the light at Djapara. 

92.—AusrRaLia.— West Coast.—Champion Bay.—Two leading 
lights are now exhibited from lighthouses erected at the north part 
of Champion bay (near high water mark), about 1 mile southward 
of Chapman river, and half a mile northward of Cutting beacon. 
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The lights are fixed red, elevated 65 and 41 feet respectively above 
the sea, and should be visible, through an are of 75°, 8 or 9 miles. 
The towers painted white, with keeper’s dwelling attached, are 
202 yards apart, and bear from each other E. by. N. 3 N. and 
W. by 8S. 4 8. 

Note.—These lights in line (bearing E. by N. 34 N.) lead 
between the shoals that extend northward of Moore point and the 
shoal ground southward of Four-fathom bank. Position of lower 
light, lat. 28° 44’ 35” S., long. 114° 37’ 25” E. 

98.—New Zeatanp.— Middle Island.— Oamaru.—A harbour 
light is now exhibited from a staff at the north end of the break- 
water, Oamaru anchorage. The light is fixed red, elevated 16 feet 
above the sea, and visible between the bearings of N.W. and 
S.8.W. 3 or 4 miles. 

Note.—Buring bad weather, when the danger lights (two white 
lights horizontal with a red light between them) are shown from 
the flagstaff, the red light at the breakwater will not be exhibited. 
_ 94,.—NewrounpLanp anp St. Lawrence Guir.—Fog-Signals.— 
It is reported by the officers commanding H.M.S. Eclipse and Dryad 
that the fog-whistles at Cape Race, Cape Ray, and Galantry head 
were heard at the following distances:—Cape Race: With and 
against alight wind, 6 to 7 miles. Cape Ray: With a light breeze, 
8 miles. Galantry Head: With and against a light breeze, 7 miles. 

95.—Unitep States.—Chesapeake Bay.—Thomas Point.—The 
flashing red light exhibited from the lighthouse on Thomas point 
shoal has been altered to a light of the fourth order, showing a 
flash every thirty seconds, instead of a light of the third order, 
showing a flash every twenty seconds as formerly. | 

96.—Unitep Srates.—California.— Bonita Point.—The Bonita 
point light is again exhibited, but from a position of less elevation 
than formerly, and about one-fourth of a mile nearer the point. 
The light is fixed white of the second order, elevated 138 feet 
above the sea, and should be visible 18 miles. The lighthouse is 
a low white tower, about 22 feet in height, surmounting a one- 
story building. The fog-signal building is thus about 270 feet 
distant from the new lighthouse, in a north-easterly direction. The 
old light tower painted white will remain as a day beacon. 

E 
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97.—Unirep States.—Leng Island Sound.—Stepping Stones.— 
A fixed red light is now shown from the lighthouse recently 
erected on the most westerly of the group of rocks known as the 
‘Stepping Stones,” 13 mile 8. by W. } W. of Hart island, East 
river entrance to Long island sound, New York. The structure 
is & one-story dwelling, with Mansard roof, erected on a granite 
pier, and surmounted by a lantern. The light is elevated 52 feet 
above mean low water, and should be visible 10 miles. In thick 
and foggy weather a bell will be sounded, giving two: blows in 
quick succession every 20 seconds. The approximate position of 
the lighthouse is as follows : lat. 40° 49’ 25” N., long. 78° 46’ 12” W. 

98.—Soura America.—Coast of Brazil_—Santos Harbour.— 
The sunken rock off South Outeiro bluff, Santos harbour, has 
been removed by blasting, and that the largest Transatlantic 
steamships may now pass over that position at low water. 

99.—Soutrnh America.—Rio de la Plata.— Colonia.— Pilot 
Station off Farallon Islet.—A pontoon, for service as a pilot 
station, is moored off Colonia, with Farallon islet bearing N.N.E., 
distant 6 miles. 

Note.—A red light is exhibited from the mast of the pontoon at. 
night, and a blue flag with white square during the day. 





Hyprocraryic Notices RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE HypRo- 
GRAHIO OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


No. 1.—Mepirerranzan. Information relating to Port Iero or 
Olivieri, in Mityleni island, supplied by Captain N. Bowden 
Smith and Staff-Commander J. Phillips, of H.M.S. Hercules. . 

No. 2.—NEwrounDLaND. West Coast. Information relating 
to Indian Cove, Bonne Bay, furnished by Captain J. E. Erskine, 
of H.M.S. Eclipse, 

No. 8.—Avusrratia. South Coast. Information relating to the 
sea mouth of Murray river, from report and survey of Navigating- 
Lieutenant W. N. Goalen. 

No. 4.—Austrautia. North and North-West Coasts and Timor 
island. Information relating to navigation, furnished by Navigating- 
Lieutenant Wonbam, H.M.S. Barracouta. 
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Hyproarapuic Norices—(continued). 


No. 5.—Bay or Benaau. Directions for False Point Harbour, 
from Hydrographic Notice published by the Indian Government. 





CHarts, dc., lately Published by the Hydrographic Office, 
Admiralty, and sold by! the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 


and 11, King Street, Tower Hill, E.C. 


No. Scale. s. a 
Fiji islands, Vanua Levu; Savu 

, Savu bay, with plans of Valanga 

DE — . 
(OE TE, SS BO coe “Bavaro bays, and Na 


11°5 


- Kama creek ... ie . Ll 6 
2417 3% m= =41:0 Turkey :—Gulf of Xeros, eastern 
i part... sis a . 1 6 
14649 a2 m= 20 Sicily, north coast :—Palermobay 2 0 
2507 pe m=  0°8 Scotland, west coast :—Ardna- | 


murchan point to loch Bhreatal, 
Skye; including the small isles 

and Sleat sound sie se oo. 6 
694 37 m= 2:0 Japan, Seto Uchior inland sea :— 
Harbours and anchorages in 

Tyo Nada and Harima Nada... 1 6 
1664 3% m=. 2:0 Mediterranean, Mityleni island :— 
Port lero or Oliviero, with plan 

of entrance, and view .. L 6 


Kepce anp Stream AncHors.—It having been brought to the 
notice of this department that in some instances the surveyors have 
passed kedge and stream anchors exceeding in weight 168 lbs., 
their attention is directed to par. 60 of the Instructions, and they are 
informed that in all cases in which vessels come under survey, they 
should require satisfactory proof that all the anchors exceeding 
168 ibs. in weight have been duly tested in accordance with the 
provisions of the Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, 1864 to 1874.— 
Epwarp Sranuops, Secretary ; Tuomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 
—January, 1877. 

E 2 
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OrFiciaL Inquiries at Home, 1877. 
(This list ts completed to the 15th of each month.) 


2. Stephanotis. Ordered Jan. 2. 

4, City of Seringapatam (collision). Ordered Jan. 4. Abandoned. 

5. City of Seringapatum, sailing ship, of Glasgow; tonnage, 
1,190 ; built at Glasgow in 1866; owned by Geo. Smith, Argyle 
Street, Glasgow; bound from London to Melbourne ; general 
cargo; stranded Dec. 12, 1876, on Bon Vista Island. Ordered 
Jan. 4, and held at Westminster, Feb. 16 and 17, before the Wreck 
Commissioner. Powell and Beasley, N.A. Master unnecessarily 
approached too near Cape de Verde Islands. Cautioned; certi- 
ficate returned. 

6. H. A. Brightman, s.s., of North Shields ; tonnage, 1,121 and 
850; owned by G. J. Sutton, North Shields; built at Wallsend, 
1869 ; from Rotterdam to Cardiff, in water ballast ; stranded Jan. 1, 
near Dungeness. Ordered Jan. 5, and held at Westminster, Feb. 
14, 15, and 26, before the Wreck Commissioner. Forster and 
Ronaldson, N.A. Master and officers waiting in readiness ; ship 
not fit for such a voyage at such a season. 

9. Ida, barque, of Glasgow; tonnage, 590; built in Russia, 
1873 ; owned by A. Denniston, Argyle Street, Glasgow; from 
Havre to Pensacola, in ballast; stranded, total loss, Jan. 6, on 
Brighton Beach. Ordered Jan. 12, and held at Glasgow, Feb. 15 
and 16, before Young and Colbourn, J.P. Grant and Ward, N.A. 
Master exonerated, as the weather was too bad for him to take 
observations. 

18. Iceland, s.8., of Leith; built at Govan, 1871; owned by 
G. Lawson, Leith; tonnage, 1,474 and 946; from Liverpool to 
Hamburg; general cargo; stranded, total loss, Dec. 18, 1876, 
Kyerland Ground Texel. Ordered Jan. 18, and held at Leith, 
Feb. 28 and 24, before Henderson and Wilkie, J.P. Pickard and 
Castle, N.A. Master should have used the lead oftener, and should 
have eased the engines. Admonished. 

14. Bessemer, s.8., of Hull; tonnage, 1,974 and 748; built at 
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Erles, 1875 ; designed by E. J. Reed, M.P.; owned by W. Sugden, 
Cleveland House, Leith; stranded, partial, Dec. 31, on Burcam 
Sand. Ordered Jan. 17, and held at Hull, Feb. 2 to 15, before 
Travis, Stip. Mag. Knox and Hight, N.A. Master in default for 
improper navigation. Certificate suspended 3 months. 

16. Urania, s.s., of London; tonnage, 235 and 159; built at 
Whiteinch, 1854 ; owned by James Casey, Philpot Lane, London ; 
Swansea to London; coals; stranded near Drogheda, Jan. 18. 
Ordered Jan. 24, and held Feb. 2, at Drogheda, before Keogh 
Jude, and Burney and Wilson, N.A. Fell through. No notice 
having been served on master. 

17. Heath Park, barque; tonnage, 319; built at Perth, 1858 ; 
owned by H. W. Thain, Dundee; cargo, slate ; from Perthamboy 
to London; abandoned Nov. 80, lat. 87° 10’ N., long. 62° 80’ W. 
Ordered Jan. 24, and held at Liverpool, before Raftles, Stip. Mag. 
Grant and Harris, N.A. Prematurely abandoned. Master’s cer- 
tificate suspended 6 months. 

20. Scout, schooner, of Dartmouth; tonnage, 128; built at 
Dartmouth, 1855; owned by P. Redway, Dartmouth ; from 
London to Twillingate ; general cargo; stranded Nov. 17, Notre 
Dame Bay. Ordered Jan. 25, and held at Poole, Feb. 27 and 
28, before Balston and Stone, J.P. Pickard and Beasley, N.A. 
Master neglected necessary precautions, and abandoned her pre- 
maturely. Certificate suspended 3 months. 

22, Golden Age, ship, of Newcastle; tonnage, 1,150; built at 
Carleton, N.B., 1852; owned by T. Henderson, South Shields ; 
Rangoon to Bremen; rice and teak; stranded and abandoned with 
loss of life Jan. 4, near Terschelling Island. Ordered Jan. 25, 
and held at South Shields, Feb. 8 to 14, before Yorke, Stip. Mag. 
Powell and Ward, N.A. Master navigated recklessly, and 
abandoned prematurely. Certificate suspended 12 months. 

28. Assecuradeur, barque, of Youghal; tonnage, 695; built at 
Dantzic, 1865; owned by R. Farrell, Youghal; from St. John’s, 
N.B., to Youghal ; abandoned Jan. 6, lat. 48° N., long. 35° W. 
Ordered Jan. 27, and held at Youghal, Feb. 22, before Dennehy, 
Judge. Burney and Beasley, N.A. Ship seaworthy on leaving 
port. Abandonment justified. 
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26. Amoy, barque, of Dundee; tonnage, 299; built at Mont- 
rose, 1862; owned by W. A. Taylor, Dundee; Pernambuco to 
Dundee ; sugar; stranded, total loss, Feb. 1, Ardge Bank, Cloghy, 
County Down. Ordered Feb. 8, and held at Dundee, Feb. 22, 
before Cox and Edward, J.P. Holt and Ward, N.A. Neglect of 
lead. Master’s certificate suspended 3 months. 

28. Halley, 8.s., of North Shields; tonnage, 882; built at Sun- 
derland, 1875; owned by W. Wilkie, North Shields ; from Odessa 
to Falmouth; grain; missing since Dec. 28. Ordered Feb. 7, 
but never held. 

29. Penguin, barque, of Sunderland; tonnage, 347; built at 
Sunderland, 1875; owned by R. T. Potts, of Sunderland ; Sunder- 
jand to Trinidad ; coal and iron; stranded Feb. 8, Whitby Rocks. 
Ordered Feb. 9, and held at Sunderland Feb. 19, before Pyle and 
Booth, J.P. Hight and Wilson, N.A. Carelessnesss and negli- 
gence. Certificate of master suspended 12 months. 

80. Ullock, barque, of Liverpool; tonnage, 718; built at Aber- 
deen, 1875; owned by P. Tredale, of Liverpool ; from Cardiff to 
Java; coals; stranded Feb. 7, Tacumshin, Wexford. Ordered 
Feb. 17, and held at Liverpool, Feb. 21 to 23, before Raffles, 
Stip. Mag. Grant and Harris, N.A. Master in default for leaving 
deck in charge of an inexperienced second mate. Certificate sus- 
pended 8 months. 

82, Ellen Gondey, ship, of Yarmouth, U.S.; tonnage, 914; 
built at Tusket, N.S., 1869; owned by A. Gondey, Yarmouth, 
N.8.; from San Francisco to Antwerp; wheat; stranded Oct. 6, 
Elizabeth Island, South Pacific. Ordered Feb. 18, and held at 
Liverpool, Feb. 23 to 26, before Raffles, Stip. Mag. Grant and 
Harris, N.A. Misadventure. Master exonerated. 

88. Broomhall, ship, of Dundee; tonnage, 1,886; built at 
Sunderland, 1874 ; owned by W. 8S. Croudace, Dundee ; Calcutta 
to Dundee ; jute; cargo damaged by water and jettisoned ; lost 
anchor and chains, Jan. 9, 29° N., 88° W. Ordered Feb. 16, and 
held at Westminster, Mar. 5 to 9; Rothery, Wreck Commissioner. 
Holt and Ravenhill, N.A. Bursting of a lead water-closet pipe. 
Conduct of master and officers commended. 

84. Matilda. Ordered Feb. 16. 
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85. Queen. Ordered Feb. 17. 

86. Queen of Hearts. Ordered Feb. 19. 

37. Fortitude. Ordered Feb. 22. 

88. Great Queensland. Ordered Feb. 22. 

39. Ethel, schooner, of Plymouth ; tonnage, 119; built at Ply- 
mouth, 1872; owned by J. King, of Plymouth ; Newport to Cadiz ; 
coals; struck on Seven Stones, Feb. 17. Ordered Feb. 28, and 
held at Plymouth, March 6 to 9, before Morrington and Moore, 
J.P. Rickards and Hight, N.A. Master not coming on deck; 
mate incautious. Master’s and mate’s certificates suspended 8 
months. 

40. Bertha. Ordered Feb. 23. 

41. William. Ordered Feb. 28. 

42. Colombo. Ordered Feb. 24. 

48. Muria. Ordered Feb. 26. 

44, Duke of Sutherland. Ordered Feb. 26. 

45. Edith Gilston, Ordered Feb. 26. 

46. Marietta, ship, of Liverpool ; tonnage, 1,193 ; built at St. 
John, N.B., 1868; owned by J. L. Jones, Nantle, Carnarvon ; 
Liverpool to Bombay; coals; stranded, total loss, four hands, 
sunk off Queen’s Channel Bar, Feb. 20. Ordered Feb. 26, and 
held at Liverpool, March 18, before Raffles, Stip. Mag. Visconti 
and Hight, N.A. Loss due to peril of the sea. 

47. Golden City. Ordered Feb. 16. 

48. Alexandra. Ordered March 8. 

49. Albania. Ordered March 8. 

50. Anglia. Ordered March 8. 

51. David G. Fleming. Ordered March 5. 

52. Inverary Castle. Ordered Feb. 28. 

58. Beverley. Ordered March 6. 

54. Royal Dane. Ordered March 7. 

55. Murton. Ordered March 6. 

56. Cymoro Gresham. Ordered March 7. 

57. Prince. Ordered March 16. | 
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OFFIciaL InquiRIES ABROAD. 


City of Manchester ; 1,792 tons; stranded on Oyster Reef, Nov. 
14,1876. Court of Inquiry held at Akyab, Nov. 20, 1876. Master 
guilty of negligence and misconduct. Certificate suspended for 
18 months. 

Prince Waldemar, of 8t. John, N.B. ; wrecked on Roy Mutlah 
Sand. Inquiry held at Calcutta, Nov. 28, 1876. Insufficient 
evidence to show cause of loss. 

Oceana, of Sunderland ; totally burned in Port of Chittagong, or 
Nov. 28, 1876. Inquiry held at Chittagong, Dec. 5, 1876. 
Master and mate blamed for dispensing with night-watch, and thus 
insufficiently guarding the ship. 

Asia; 2,058 tons; laden with jute and linseed; burnt in the 
Hooghly, Dec. 2, 1876. Inquiry held at Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1876. 
Fire originated from an accident ; third mate cautioned. No one 
else to blame. 

Lady Lawrence, Madras; stranded in Adyar River, Nov. 28, 
1876. Special Court held at Madras, Dec. 19, 1876. Vessel 
parted from moorings. No one to blame. 

G. F. Manson, 8.8., and Ambassador, s.8.; collision off Cape 
Ramas, on Dec. 25, 1876. Inquiry held at Bombay, Jan. 9, 
1877. Chief mate guilty of serious error in judgment, and 
certificate suspended for 12 months. 

State of Alabama, s.s., and Suez, s.8.; collision in Madras 
Roads, Jan. 4, 1877. Court of Inquiry held at Madras, Jan. 10, 
1877. Master of State of Alabama cautioned. Accident chiefly 
due to engines not reversing quickly when required. 

Euterpe, of East London, Cape Colony ; parted for her moorings, 
on Nov. 1, 1876. Inquiry held at East London, Jan. 16, 1877.. 
Chief mate in fault for not attempting to get vessel out to sea 
after she parted. Certificate suspended for 12 months. 

Gauntlet; stranded on St. Ann’s Shoal, near Sherbro’, 
Dec. 81, 1876. Inquiry held at Freetown, Sierra Leone, Jan. 17, 
1877. Loss attributable to intemperate habits of master and mate. 
Master's certificate suspended for 12 months or longer, as may be 
determined by Board of Trdde. Mate’s certificate cancelled. 
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Perit, of Halifax, N.S. ; stranded near Cape Cod, Jan. 17, 1877. 
Naval Court held at Boston, U.S., Jan. 25, 1877. Loss caused 
by negligence of chief mate. Certificate suspended for 3 months. 


CARRIAGE OF EXPLOSIVES IN SHIPS. 


The attention of the Principal Officer is called to the following 
enactments respecting the carriage of dangerous goods and 
explosives in ships, viz :— 


Statute Law. 


Certain Articles Prohibited as Cargo and Ballast.—The Pas- 
sengers Act, 1855, Section 29, provides that no passenger ship 
shall clear out or proceed to sea if there shall be on board as 
cargo, horses, cattle, ganpowder,* vitriol, lucifer matches, guano or 
green hides, nor if there shall be on board any other article or 
number of articles, whether as cargo or ballast, which by reason 
of the nature or quantity or mode of stowage thereof shall, either 
singly or collectively, be deemed by the emigration officer at the 
port of clearance likely to endanger the health or lives of the pas- 
sengers or the safety of the ship.—.V.B. Amended by allowing the 
Carriage of a Limited Number of Horses and Cattle under certain 
Conditions. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, provides as follows :— 

28. Restrictions on Carriage of Dangerous Goods.—If any person 
sends or attempts to send by, or not being the master or owner of 
the vessel carries or attempts to carry, in any vessel, British or 
foreign, any dangerous{t goods ; that is to say, aquafortis, vitriol, 
naphtha, benzine, gunpowder, lucifar matches, nitro-glycerine, 
petroleum, or any other goods of a dangerous nature, without 
distinctly marking their nature on the outside of the package 
containing the same, and giving written notice of the nature of 
such goods and of the name and address of the sender or carrier 


* See also Section 42 of Explosive Substances Act, further on. 


+ N.B.—It has been ruled by the Board of Trade that bleaching powder 
comes within the definition of dangerous goods under Section 23 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1873. 
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thereof to the master or owner of the vessel at or before the time 
of sending the same to be shipped or taking the same on board the 
vessel, he shall for every such offence incur a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred pounds: Provided that if such person show that he 
was merely an agent in the shipment of any such goods as aforesaid, 
and was not aware and did not suspect and had no reason to 
suspect that the goods shipped by him were of a dangerous nature, 
the penalty which he incurs shall not exceed ten pounds. 

24, Penalty for Misdescription of Dangerous Goods.—Ifany person 
knowingly sends or attempts to send by, or carries or attempts to 
carry in any vessel, British or foreign, any dangerous goods or 
goods of a dangerous nature, under a false description, or falsely 
describes the sender or carrier thereof, he shall incur a penalty not 
exceeding five hundred pounds. 

25. Power to Refuse to Carry Goods Suspected of being Dangerous. 
—The master or owner of any vessel, British or foreign, may 
refuse to take on board any package or parcel which he suspects 
to contain goods of a dangerous nature, and may require it to be 
opened to ascertain the fact. 

26. Power to throw Overboard Dangerous Goods.—Where any 
dangerous goods as defined in this Act, or any goods which, in the 
judgment of the master or owner of vessel, are of a dangerous 
nature, have been sent or brought aboard any vessel, British or 
foreign, without being marked as aforesaid, or without such notice 
having been given as aforesaid, the master or owner of the vessel 
may cause such goods to be thrown overboard, together with any 
package or receptacle in which they are contained; and neither 
the master nor the owner of the vessel shall, in respect of such 
throwing overboard, be subject to any liability, civil or criminal, 
in any conrt. 

27. Forfeiture of Dangerous Goods Improperly Sent.—When 
any dangerous goods have been sent or carried, or attempted to be 
sent or carried, on board any vessel, British or foreign, without 
being marked as aforesaid, or without such notice having been 
given as aforesaid, and where any such goods have been sent or 
carried, or attempted to be sent or carried, under a false descrip- 
tion, or the sender or carrier thereof has been falsely described, it 
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shall be lawful for any court having Admiralty jurisdiction to declare 
such goods, and any package or receptacle in which they are con- 
tained, to be and they shall thereupon be forfeited, and when 
forfeited shall be disposed of as the court directs. 

The court shall have and may exercise the aforesaid powers of 
forfeiture and disposal notwithstanding that the owner of the 
goods have not committed any offence under the provisions of this 
Act relating to dangerous goods, and be not before the court, and 
have not notice of the proceedings, and notwithstanding that there 
be no evidence to show to whom the goods belong ; nevertheless 
the court may in its discretion require such notice as it may direct 
to be given to the owner or shipper of the goods before the same 
are forfeited. 

28. Saving as to Dangerous Goods’ Act.—The provisions of this 
Act relating to the carriage of dangerous goods shall be deemed to 
be in addition to and not in substitution for or in restraint of any 
other enactment for the like object, so nevertheless that nothing in 
the sald provisions shall be deemed to authorise that any person 
be sued or prosecuted twice in the same matter. 

Packing of Explosives.—Explosive Substances Act, 1875, pro- 
vides as follows (that is to say) :— 

88. The following general rules shall be observed with respect 
to the packing of gunpowder for conveyance :—- 

2. The gunpowder, if exceeding five pounds in amount, shall be 
contained either in a single package or a double package. A 

single package shall be a box, barrel, or case of such strength, 
“construction, and character as may be for the time being approved 
by the Government inspector as being of such strength, construc- 
tion, and character that it will not be broken or accidentally 
opened, or become defective or insecure whilst being conveyed, 
and will not allow the gunpowder to escape. If the gunpowder is 
packed in a double package the inner package shall be a sub- 
stantial case, bag, canister, or other receptacle made and closed so 
as to prevent the gunpowder from escaping, and the outer package 
shall be a box, barrel, or case of wood or metal or other solid 
material, and shall be of such strength, construction and character 
that it will not be broken or accidentally opened, or become 
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defective or insecure whilst being conveyed, and will not allow the 
gunpowder to escape ; and 

7. On the outermost package there shall be affixed the word. 
‘‘ gunpowder ” in conspicuous characters by means of a brand or 
Securely attached label or other mark. 

In the event of any breach (by act or default) of any general 
rule in this section, the gunpowder in respect of which the breach 
is committed may be forfeited, and the person guilty of such 
breach shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. 

84. Bye-laws by Harbour Authority as to Conveyance, Loading, 
dc., of Gunpowder.—Every harbour authority shall, with the 
sanction of the Board of Trade, make bye-laws for regulating the 
conveyance, loading, and unloading of gunpowder within the juris- 
diction of the said authority, and in particular for declaring or 
regulating all or any of the following matters within the jurisdiction 
of the said authority ; namely, 

5. Prohibiting or subjecting to conditions and restrictions the 
conveyance of gunpowder with any explosive or any articles or 
substances, or in passenger ships, boats, trains, or carriages; and 

7. Regulating the mode of and the precautions to be observed 
in conveying any gunpowder, and in the loading or unloading 
any ship, boat, or carriage conveying gunpowder as merchandise, 
and the time during which gunpowder may be kept during such 
conveyance, loading, or unloading ; and 

8. Fixing the times at which lights or fires are to be allowed or 
not allowed on board such ships or boats, as before mentioned, or 
at which a constable or officer of the harbour authority is to be on 
board them. 

42. Extension of 18 € 19 Vict., c. 119, 8. 29; and 36 ¢ 87 
Vict., c. 85, ss. 28—27, to all Explosives.—Section 29 of the 
Passengers Act, 1855, and Sections 238 to 27, both inclusive, of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, shall apply to every explosive 
within the meaning of this Act in like manner as they apply to 
gunpowder. 

58. Inspection by Railway Inspectors or Inspectors of Board of 
Trade.—The Board of Trade, may, from time to time, by order, 
direct— 
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(a.) Any person acting under the Board as an inspector of 
railways to enquire into the observance of this Act by any railway 
company or canal company, and generally to act with respect to 
any railway or canal as an inspector under this Act; or 

(5.) Any person acting under the Board as an inspector or 
otherwise for the purposes of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
or the Acts amending the same, to enquire into the observance of 
this Act in any harbour, or in the case of any ship, and generally 
_ to act in such harbour and with respect to ships as an inspector 
under this Act. 

The Board of Trade may revoke any such order, and each such 
inspector shall, while such order is in force, have for that purpose 
the same powers and authorities as he has under the Acts in 
pursuance of which he was originally appointed inspector, and 
also the powers and authorities of a Government inspector under 


this Act. ’ 
98. Saving for Rocket and Fog-stations.—Thia Act shall not 
apply— 


(1.) To the keeping of any rockets for use in any apparatus 
for saving life, kept under the control of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty or the Board of Trade; or 

(2.) To the keeping of any explosive kept for the purpose of 
signalling at or near a station on the sea coast, under the control 
of any general lighthouse authority, as defined by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1858. 

101. Saving for Rockets, Gunpowder, dc., on Board Ship in 
Compliance with 17 @ 18 Vict., c.104.—Where any gunpowder, 
rockets, or other explosive are on board any ship in pursuance of 
the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, and the Acts 
amending the same, or any order or regulation made under any 
of those Acts, nothing in this Act shall apply to such gunpowder, 
rockets, or explosive, except that the conveyance and keeping 
thereof on board the ship or elsewhere while the ship is in 
harbour, shall be subject to the bye-laws under this Act, and 
bye-laws under this Act may be made for regulating such con- 
veyance and keeping. 

106. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty, from time to time, by 
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Order in Council, to define, for the purposes of this Act, the 
composition, quality, and character of any explosive, and to 
classify explosives. 

Where the composition, quality, or character of any explosive 
has been defined by an Order in Council, any article alleged to be 
such explosive which differs from such definition in composition, 
quality, or character, whether by reason of deterioration or other- 
wise, shall not be deemed, for the purposes of this Act, to be the 
explosive so defined. 

At the Court at Osborne House, Isle or Wight, the 5th day of 
August, 1875. Present: The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council. 

Order in Council. 

Whereas by the 106th Section of the Explosives Act, 1875, it 
is enacted that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, from time to 
time, by Order in Council, to define, for the purposes of the said 
Act, the composition, quality, and character of any explosive, and 
to classify explosives. 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of the above-mentioned provision 
of the said Act, Her Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice 
of Her Privy Council, to order as follows :— 

For the purposes of the said Act explosives shall be divided 
into seven classes as follows:—Class 1, gunpowder; class 2, 
nitrate mixture; class 8, nitro compound; class 4, chlorate 
mixture; class 5, fulminate; class 6, ammunition; class 7, fire- 
work. And when an explosive falls within the description of more 
than one class it shall be deemed to belong exclusively to the 
latest of the classes within the description of which it falls. 

Class 1. Gunpowder Class.—The term, ‘‘ gunpowder’’ means 
exclusively gunpowder ordinarily so called. 

Class 2. Nitrate-mixture Class.—The term ‘ nitrate-mixture ” 
means any preparation, other than gunpowder ordinarily so called, 
formed by the mechanical mixture of a nitrate with any form of 
carbon or any carbonaceous substance not possessed of explosive 
properties, whether sulphur be or be not added to such prepara- 
tion, and whether such preparation be or be not mechanically 
mixed with any other non-explosive substance. 
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The nitrate-mixture class comprises such explosives as pyrolithe, 

pudrolithe, pudre saxifragine, and any preparation coming within 
the above definition. | 

Class 8. Nitro-Compound Class.—The term nitro-compound ”’ 
means any chemical compound possessed of explosive properties 
or capable of combining with metals to form an explosive com- 
pound, which is produced by the chemical action of nitric acid 
(whether mixed or not with sulphuric acid) or of a nitrate mixed 
with sulphuric acid upon any carbonaceous substance, whether 
such compound is mechanically mixed with other substances or 
not. 

The nitro-compound class has two divisions. 

Division 1 comprises such explosives as nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite, lithofracteur, dualine, glyoxiline, methylic nitrate, and any 
chemical compound or mechanically mixed preparation which 
consists either wholly or partly of nitro-glycerine or of some other 
liquid nitro-compound. 

Division 2 comprises such explosives as gun-cotton, ordinarily 
so called; gun-paper, xyloidine, gun-sawdust, nitrated gun-cotton, 
cotton gunpowder, Schlutz’s powder, nitro-mannite, picrates, 
Picric powder, and any nitro-compound as before defined which 
is not comprised in the first division. 

Class 4. Chlorate-miature Class.—The term ‘“ chlorate-mixture ” 
means any explosive containing a chlorate. 

The chlorate-mixture class has two divisions. 

Division 1 comprises such explosives as Horsley’s blasting 
powder, Brain’s blasting powder, and any chlorate preparation 
which consists partly of nitro-glycerine or of some other liquid 
nitro-compound. 

Division 2 comprises such explosives as Horsley’s original 
blasting powder, Erhardt’s powder, Reveley’s powder, Hoch- 
stadter’s blasting charges, Reichen’s blasting charges, teutonite, 
chlorated gun-cotton, and any chlorate-mixture as before defined, 
which is not comprised in the first division. 

Class 56. Fulminate Class.—The term ‘‘fulminate’’ means any 
chemical compound or mechanical mixture, whether included in 
the foregoing classes or not, which from its great susceptibility to 
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detonation is suitable for employment in percussion caps or any 
other appliances for developing detonation, or which, from its 
extreme sensibility to explosion, and from its great instability (that 
is to say, readiness to undergo decomposition from very slight 
exciting causes), is especially dangerous. 

This class consists of two divisions. 

Division 1 comprises such compounds as the fulminates of silver 
and of mercury, and preparations of these substances, such as are 
used in percussion caps; and any preparation consisting of a 
mixture of a chlorate with phosphorus, or certain descriptions of 
phosphorus compounds, with or without the addition of carbona- 
ceous matter; and any preparation consisting of a mixture of a 
chlorate with sulphur, or with a sulphuret, with or without car- 
bonaceous matter. 

Division 2 comprises such substances as the chloride and the 
iodide of nitrogen, fulminating gold and silver, diazobenzol, and 
the nitrate of diazobenzol. 

Class 6. Ammunttion Class.—The term ‘‘ammunition”’ means 
an explosive of any of the foregoing classes when enclosed in any 
case or contrivance, or otherwise adapted or prepared so as to 
form a cartridge or charge for small arms, cannon or any other 
weapon, or for blasting, or to form any safety or other fuze for 
blasting or for shells, or to form any tube for firing explosives, or 
to form a percussion cap, a detonator, a fog-signal, a shell, a 
torpedo, a war rocket, or other contrivance other than a firework. 

The term ‘‘ percussion cap "’ does not include a detonator. 

The term ‘ detonator ’”’ means a capsule or case which is of such 
strength or construction, and contains an explosive of the fulminate- 
explosive class in such quantity, that the explosion of one capsule 
or case will communicate the explosion to other like capsules or 
cases. 

The term ‘‘ safety-fuze ’’ means a fuze for blasting which burns 
and does not explode, and which does not contain its own means 
of ignition, and which is of such strength and construction and 
contains an explosive in such quantity that the burning of such 
fuze will not communicate laterally with other like fuzes. 

The ammunition class has three divisions. 
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Division 1 comprises exclusively, safety cartridges, safety fuzes 
for blasting, railway fog-signals, percussion caps. 

Division 2 comprises any ammunition as before defined which 
does not contain its own means of ignition, and is not included in 
Division 1, such as cartridges for small arms which are not safety 
cartridges ; cartridges and charges for cannon, shell, mines, blast- 
ing, or other like purposes ; shells and torpedoes containing any 
explosive; fuzes for blasting, which are not safety fuzes ; fuzes 
for shells ; tubes for firing explosives ; war rockets, which do not 
contain their own means of ignition. 

Division 8 comprises any ammunition as before defined which 
contains its own means of ignition, and is not included in Division 
1, such as detonators, cartridges for small arms, which are not 
safety cartridges ; fuzes for blasting, which are not safety fuzes; 
fazes for shells; tubes for firing explosives, which do contain their 
own means of ignition. . . 

By ammunition containing its own means of ignition is meant 
ammunition having an arrangement, whether attached to it or 
forming part of it, which is adapted to explode or fire the same by 
friction or percussion. 

Class 7. Firework Class.—The term “ firework ’’ comprises fire- 
work composition and manufactured fireworks. 

Division 1.—The term ‘firework composition” ‘means any 
chemical compound or mechanically mixed preparation of an ex- 
plosive or inflammable nature which is used for the purpose of 
making manufactured fireworks, and is not included in the former 
classes of explosives, and also any coloured fire composition. 

Division 2.—The term ‘‘ manufactured firework” means any ex- 
plosive of the foregoing classes, and any firework composition, 
when such explosive or composition is enclosed in any case or 
contrivance, or is otherwise manufactured so as to form a squib, 
cracker, serpent, rocket (other than a war rocket), maroon, 
star, lance, wheel, Chinese fire, Roman candle, or other article 
adapted for the production of pyrotechnic effects or pyrotechnic 
signals.—C. L. Prxu. 

Bye-Laws. 
The following are extracts from the Bye-Laws of the Thames 
F 
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Conservancy Board, made under the authority of the Explosives 
Act, 1875 :— | 

Par. 38. In any ship carrying any quantity of explosive (beyond 
300 Ibs. for the ship’s own use) and in any boat carrying explosives, 
due precautions shall be taken by means of a bulkhead or 
partition or otherwise, and by careful stowing to secure the 
explosive carried from being brought into contact with or 
endangered by any other article or substance conveyed in such 
ship or boat which is liable to cause fire or explosion. 

Par. 49. Ships shall not carry more than 1,000 lbs. of any 
explosive other than explosives of the first division of the 6th 
(ammunition class) at the same time with any naphtha, parafiin, 
petroleum, or other volatile oil, except a small quantity for the 
ship’s own use, and such naphtha, paraffin, petroleum, or other 
volatile oil, shall not be used for any purpose or on any pretence 
whatever in a ship carrying more than 1,000 lbs. of any explosive, 
other than explosives of the first division of the 6th (ammunition 
class) whilst such ship is in the River Thames within the 
jurisdiction of the Conservators. 


Statute Law. 

Section 6 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, provides as 
follows, viz. :— 

6. Power to Detain Unsafe Ships, and Procedure for such 
Detention.— Where a British ship, being in any port of the United 
Kingdom, is, by reason of the defective condition of her hull, 
equipments, or machinery, or by reason of overloading or im- 
proper loading, unfit to proceed to sea without serious danger to 
human life, having regard to the nature of the service for which 
she is intended, any such ship (hereinafter referred to as unsafe) 
may be provisionally detained for the purpose of being surveyed, 
and either finally detained or released. 


Instructions thereupon applicable to the 
London District. 
With reference to the enactments and bye-laws above quoted, 
the attention of the Officers of the Board of Trade is called to the 
following points :— 
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The provision contained in Section 29 of the Passenger Act, 
1855, as added to by Sections 8, 33, 84, 42, 58, 98, and 101, 
of the Explosives Substances Act, 1875, prohibits the carriage of 
dangerous goods and combustibles on board emigrant ships. 

The Officers of the Board of Trade are not to occupy them- 
selves in carrying into effect the provisions of the Explosive 
Substances Act, excepting that if they find in emigrant ships 
coming under their survey in due course any combustibles or 
explosives, or other prohibited articles are on board in contra- 
vention of the Act, they should at once report the case to the 
Board of Trade, and the ship should be detained, if necessary, 
pending instructions. 

If also in any case the Principal Officer is specially applied to, 
to detain provisionally, under Section 6 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1876, a ship as unsafe, on account of the improper loading of 
her cargo, and that ship has on board, as cargo, any gunpowder or 
other explosives, he should be guided by the following general 
instructions. 

He need not detain any such ship, provided the explosives, 
being packed as required by Section 88 of the Explosive Sub- 
stances Act, are enclosed in a substantial compartment formed of 
double boards with an intermediate lining of felt. If such a com- 
partment is not provided, the officer must satisfy himself that the 
explosives are ‘‘ otherwise,” and by careful stowage, secured 
from contact with or danger from any other article or substance 
carried as cargo on board the ship. If, for instance, the explo- 
sives are surrounded with goods carefully packed, and have boards 
between them and the goods, so as to completely isolate them 
from all cargo, packing cases, &c., likely to cause explosion by 
metal coming in contact with powder, and if they are placed on 
and surrounded by sail cloth or felt in such a way as to prevent 
effectually any of the powder getting adrift during the voyage, 
and filtering into the general cargo, and if they are so placed and 
surrounded that the crew cannot get amongst them in their 
attempts to plunder cargo during the voyage, the officer need not 
interfere with their stowage. 

It is of course understood throughout that explosives are not to 

F 2 
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be placed in the same part of the ship as combustibles, spirits, or 
other inflammable goods.—Epwarp Stanuope, Secretary ; Tuomas 
Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—Circular 100, February, 1877. 

(.Vote.—The officers of the Board of Trade at all ports have also 
been instructed to provisionally detain ships having on board a mixed 
cargo of coal and gunpowder, or gunpowder and paraffin. The 
question of the release of such a vessel or the “ final detention 
absolutely,’ will rest with the Board of Trade itself. Complaints 
and information on the subject of improper loading are to be sent 
to the local principal officers at the ports.—Ep.) 





MAsTERS AND SEAMEN TAKING DANGEROUS WEAPONS ON BOARD 
Saip.—The following letter on this subject has been addressed by 
the Board of Trade to the Local Marine Boards :—‘‘ Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, 14th March, 1877.—Sir,—I am directed by 
the Board of Trade to transmit, for the consideration of the Local 
Marine Board, the accompanying copy of a letter which has been 
addressed by Mr. E. Viner Ellis to Mr. C. J. Monk, M.P., on 
behalf of the Committee of the Sailors’ Home at Gloucester, 
calling attention to the fact that the Regulations relating to dis- 
cipline which, under Section 149 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, have been sanctioned by this Board, and which are printed 
on ships’ articles of agreement with the crews, of which a copy is 
appended hereto, and is marked A., are practically a dead letter, 
because they are not compulsory, but more particularly calling 
attention to the alleged growing practice amongst seamen of 
carrying sheath knives, and urging that some steps may be taken 
for checking it. The Board of Trade have given the subject their 
careful attention, and it appears to them that it would be neither 
expedient nor practicable to make the Regulations referred to 
compulsory, nor is it desirable to retain them as they at present 
stand. There is, however, little doubt that they might be rendered 
useful by revising them and reducing the number. Some of them 
are antiquated, e.g., Regulation 18, which provides for a man 
being cleaned, shaved, and washed on Sundays, and some are 
undesirable, as never likely to be adopted. The Board, therefore, 
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propose for consideration, that it may be well to strike out Regu- 
lations 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 
and to leave Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, modified as shown in the 
list appended and marked B.* With regard, however, to No. 8, 
‘‘ carrying a sheath knife,’ which relates to the question to which 
Mr. Ellis especially calls attention, the Board of Trade are advised 
that some shipmasters regard sheath and pointed knives with 
favour, a8 being more handy and useful for the work a merchant 
seaman has to perform on board ship than is the flat-topped clasp 
knife of the Navy. If this be so, it appears to this Board unad- 
visable that a Regulation should be made for the purpose of 
preventing seamen generally from carrying sheath knives. On 
the other hand, the Board think it ought to be in the power of the 
master and owners to stipulate that dangerous offensive weapons 
shall not be taken on board by the crew. In this view, and in the 
hope that the Regulation may when made be adopted and enforced: 


Amount of Fine | Signature 
Ne: enone. or Punishment. {| of Supt. 


— 





*1 | Insolence or contemptuous language or be- | One day’s pay 
haviour towards the master or any mate 


2 | Striking or assaulting any person on board | Two days’ pay 
or belonging to the ship 


3 | Quarrelling or provoking to quarrel ... | One day’s pay 
4 | Swearing or using improper language ...| One day’s pay 
5 | Bringing or having on board spirituous | Three days’ pay 


liquors 


allowance of 


Two days’ half 
Drunkenness—First offence 
6 provisions 


i do. Second offence ... ... ... | Two days’ pay 


7 | Taking on board and keeping possession |(Six?) days’ pay 

of any firearm, knuckle-duster, loaded 
cane, slung-shot, sword-stick, bowie. 
knife, dagger, or any other weapon or 
instrument, without the concurrence of 
the master; for every day during which 
@ seaman retains such weapon or in- 
strument 
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the Board propose, for the consideration of the Local Marine | 
Board, whether it may not be well to substitute for the present | 
Regulation No. 8 the following Regulation, viz :— 

‘‘ Taking on board and keeping possession of any fire-armes, 
knuckle-duster, loaded cane, slung-shot, sword-stick, bowie-knife, 
dagger, or any other weapon without the concurrence of the 
master, for every day during which the seaman retains such 
weapon or instrument (six ?) days’ pay. © 

‘‘ The Board of Trade think that a fine for the serious offence of 
using a knife or other offensive weapon should not be included in these 
Regulations, as that can be punished by the Criminal Law. Any 
regulations printed in the agreement should be few in number and to 
the point, and such that when printed thereon they can be and are 
likely to be universally adopted. Before taking any further steps 
in this matter the Board of Trade would be glad to learn the views 
of the Local Marine Board on the subject, and to be favoured with 
any observations or suggestions which they may have to make.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, THomas Gray.’’ 


FEE FoR Examination In Compass Deviation.—On and after the 
1st May, 1877, the fee to be paid by masters and mates who are 
desirous of passing the voluntary examination in the subject of 
compass deviation, will be reduced from £2 to £1.—Epwarp Sran- 
HOPE, Secretary; Tuomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—January, 
1877. 


FEE FoR SURVEY UNDER THE PasseNGERs AcTs.—Superintendents 
are instructed that when application is made for survey, under the 
Passengers Acts, of a vessel which already holds a Passengers 
Certificate under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, the fee to be 
charged is £1 10s., being half the full fee charged for an ordinary 
complete emigration survey.—EDWARD STANHOPE, Secretary ; THoMaAs 
Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—February, 1877. 


Forx-anD-Art CertirioaTEs.—The Board of Trade have decided 
so to extend the issue of certificates for ‘‘ fore-and-aft rigged vessels ”’ 
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as to include masters, first mates, only mates, and second mates, 
such issue to commence on and after the 1st August, 1877. The 
.fees for these certificates will be the same as the fees for ordinary 
certificates. A candidate, however, possessing a certificate for a 
‘* fore-and-aft rigged ’’ vessel and desiring to obtain an ordinary 
certificate of the same grade which will enable him to serve in a 
square-rigged ship will be required to pay half the usual fee.— 
Epwarp Sranuore, Secretary ; THomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 
—February, 1877. 


Deck Carco Sraces.—Forericn-coine Sarps.—Superintendents 
are informed that on and after the 1st February, 1877, they should 
demand from owners, masters, or agents who attend at the Mer- 
cantile Marine Office to engage their crews for British foreign- 
going ships the Form ‘‘ Surveys 104 a,’ which contains a statement 
of the amount of deck cargo space on which dues are payable for 
the outward voyage ; and when owners, masters, or agents of 
British ships attend to discharge their crews the Superintendent 
should demand the Form Surveys 104, which contains a similar 
statement of dues payable for deck cargo space on the homeward 
voyage. In the case of foreign-going ships sailing under a foreign 
flag, the Form Surveys 104 and 104a@ will have to be taken 
specially to the Mercantile Marine Office by the agent or master of 
the ship. No fee is to be charged for the Form Surveys 104a 
‘‘outwards.”’ A fee of 10s. is to be charged and brought to 
account for every Form Surveys 104 ‘‘inwards.’’ In any case in 
which the Form Surveys 104 or 104a is not forthcoming when a 
crew is about to be engaged or discharged, the Superintendent 
should obtain a statement on Form 104) from the owner, agent, or 
master, to the effect that no timber, stores, or other goods were 
carried on deck or in spaces not included in the tonnage.— 
Epwarp Stannore, Secretary ; Tuomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 
—February, 1877. | 
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SHIPMASTERS’ SOCIBTY. 





N (Yj E are glad to announce that, since the first ordinary 
meeting of the Society, on the 15th February, notifi- 
cation has been received that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh has consented to act as President, and has 
given a donation of £25. 

To the list of Vice-Presidents, the name of Sir Charles Adderley, 
President of the Board of Trade, has been added; and it is hoped 
that there will be an addition of several other influential names in 
the course of a few days. 





The formation of a Mutual Insurance for member's effects is 
under consideration, and will doubtless be shortly established. 


Arrangements are being made for a series of lectures on subjects 
of nautical interest, and it is hoped they will commence in about a 
month. 


Members are particularly requested to make a daily rendezvous 
at the rooms, Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, between three and 
five in the afternoon, and the cause of the Society will be 
farthered, by which means shipmasters will be brought into 
friendly communication. Suggestions in regard to the further 
development of the Society will be carefully considered by the 
Committee, and the Secretary, Mr. Benedict F. Cramer, is always 
at the rooms, and will gladly answer any inquiries which members, 
or gentlemen thinking of joining the Society may wish to make, 


The number of members is increasing daily. 


Copies of the rules may be obtained at the rooms. 


Royan Navat ReEserve.—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has 
received a commission as a captain in the Royal Naval Reserve. 
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THE RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA AND THE STEERING 
QUALITIES OF SCREW STEAMERS. 









ey xe N the Nautical Magazine of December last, a question 
eh 59 screw steamers, was brought to the general attention 

a of shipowners and shipmasters, who may have it in 
their power to aid a Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in prosecuting experiments as to the 
peculiar steering qualities of screw steamers. The experiments in 







5 of considerable interest, as regards the navigation of 


question are of great practical importance, inasmuch as they have 
a direct bearing upon the means enjoined by Article 15 of the 
International Sailing and Steering Rules, in order to insure that 
steam vessels meeting end on, or nearly end on, so as to involve 
risk of collision, shall port their helms—in other words, shall alter 
their respective courses to starboard, so as to pass each other on 
the port side. Professor Osborne Reynolds, of Owen’s College, 
Manchester, has been amongst the earliest to call the general 
attention of scientific men to a peculiarity in the steering qualities 
of screw steamers, and in accordance with his suggestions, the 
Committee of the British Association, which met at Bristol last 
year, have issued a circular with a view to the conduct of certain 
VOL. XLVI. G 
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experiments on an uniform system and in the widest scale, on a 
question in which all nations have a common interest. 

The Committee of the British Association have meanwhile pro- 
secuted a series of experiments on the subject with three steam 
vessels courteously placed at their disposal by their owners, namely, 
the Valetta, of 80 tons, belonging to the Earl of Glasgow, the 
Hopper, barge, No. 12, belonging to the Clyde Navigation Trust, 
and the Columba, a steam yacht belonging to his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll, and the mean results of those experiments have been 
stated in a report printed in the Nautical Magazine of December 
last. The general fact established by those experiments is, that 
in all cases of putting the helm over and reversing the screw at the 
same time, the vessel will obey the helm only in the direction 
intended for a limited time, and that as she loses her way her head 
will begin to fall off in the opposite direction. There has been a 
yeneral consciousness amongst nautical men fur some time as to 
certain anomalies in the steering qualities of screw steamers when 
the screw is reversing, but sufficient data to establish a general 
conclusion on the subject can only be obtained by the common 
action of Governments in conducting a system of uniform experi- 
ments, inasmuch as Governments alone have a sufficient variety of 
vessels and a sufficient staff of officers to conduct such experiments 
satisfactorily. We are happy to announce that the Lords of the 
Admiralty of England, having had their attention invited to the 
subject, have fully appreciated its importance, and have had certain 
trials made in the manner requested by the Committee of the British 
Association. How those trials were requested to be made has been 
already stated in the Nautical Magazine of December last, but it 
will be converient to state the terms of the trials again, inasmuch 
as the report of the experiments made on board H.M.S. Speedy in 
January last has been drawn up with special reference to them. 

The following are the trials requested :— 

Trial 1. That when the ship is going full speed a-head, the 
screw should be suddenly reversed, and the rudder be put hard 
over as if to turn the ship to starboard of her course, and careful 
notice be taken as to the way in which the ship turns before all 
headway is lost. 
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Trial 2. The same to be repeated, with the rudder set in the 
opposite direction. 

Trial 8. That when the ship is going fast a-stern, the screw 
should be suddenly started to drive her a-head, and the rudder put 
hard over to the same side as in Trial 1. 

Trial 4. Trial 8 to be repeated, with the rudder in the opposite 
direction. 

Trial 5. That the ship should be driven full speed a-head with 
the helm amidships, and notice be taken as to the direction in 
which the ship turns under the action of the screw. 

Trial 6. That the ship should be driven full speed a-head, and 
then the screw be reversed with the helm amidships, and notice be 
taken in which direction the ship turns. 

The Lords of the Admiralty were pleased to direct the Captain 
of H.M. Steam Reserve at Portsmouth to conduct a series of 
experiments in accordance with the conditions of the trials above- 
mentioned, and H.M. gun-boat Speedy being available, the experi- 
ments, as directed, were tried with her in the month of January 
last. The Speedy is a vessel of 278 tons; draught of water, 
7 ft. 10in.; rig, one small mast forward; speed, about five 
knots; screw, right-handed; the screw being a Griffith screw, 
two-bladed ; diametor, 6ft. lin.; pitch, 6ft. The. results are set 
out in the following table, which we have the permission of the 
Lords of the Admiralty to make public. The experiments were con- 
ducted by Captain C. J. Waddilove, Captain of the Reserve, with 
the assistance of Staff-Commander Parker and Mr. Riley, Chief 
Gunner of H.M.S. Asia, for the Reserve :-— 


H.M.S. Speedy, gunboat, 273 tons, 60 horse-power. 


24th January, 1877.  Griffith’s Screw. Right-handed—2 bladed. 


Diameter 6 fc. 1 in., Pitch 6 ft. 


TRIAL. ENGINES. HELM. WIND. RESULT. 

1 | Going fall speed |Hard a-port/A-head ...| Before headway was lost, head 
a-head, sad. went to starboard 15°, lost 
denly reversed headway in 1'15''. Ship’s bead 
to fall speed still went to starboard with 
a-stern. sternway 180° in 8' 15”. 


G 2 
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TRIAL. ENGINES. HELM. RESULT, 


















2 | Going fall speed |Hard a-star-|A-head ...| Before headway was lost, head 


a-head, sud-/| board. went to port 20°, lost headway 
denly reversed | - in 50'' with sternway. Ship's 
to fall speed head went to starboard 88° i 
a-stern. 3° 20". 


Going full speed |Hard a-port|4 points on| Before sternway was lost, head 
a-stern, sud- starboard] went to Port 9°, lost sternway 
denly reversed quarter. | in 25" then ship’s head went 
to full speed to starboard. 
a-head. 

4 | Do.  do....... |Hard a-star-|4 points on] Before sternway was lost, head 


board, starboard} went to port, lost sternway in 
quarter. 1' 22". Ship’s head weat o 
to port immediately helm was 
put to starboard 101° in 4’. 
6 | Fallspeed a-head |Amidships...\Starboard| Ship’s head went to starboard, 


and reversed beam. lost headway in 1' 10” still 
to fall speed going to starboard 90° in 4! 20". 
a-stern. 
Full speed a-head |Amidships....Starboard| Ship’s head went to starboard 
beam. 223° in 5' and 671° in 9! 32". 
5 < |(Nocause can bese en for the shi p’s head goi ng oppositewaysin these twotrials) 
Do. do. ...... |Amidships...|2 points on) Ship’s head went to port 31° in 
starboard) 3/37", continned to go to port 
quarter, till wind wasa-stern 51° in 9'4/, 
Fullspeeda-stern'Put from — Ship’s head went fast to port. 
hard a-port 
to amid. 
ships. 
Do. do. ...... |Put from —_ Ship’s head went to starboard 66° 
hard a- in 3' 55". 
starboard 
to amid- 
ships. 


(Sd.) Cras. J. Wappirove, Captain 
(Sd.) Mr. Parker. Staff Commander \ H.M.S. Asia. 
(Sd.) Mr. Rivey, Chief Gunner 


The Captain of H.M. Steam Reserve has further reported to 
their Lordships that an opportunity also occurred of getting one 
trial of No. 6 in H.M.S. Euphrates, while waiting for tide. While 
the vessel was going a-head the screw was stopped and reversed, 
the helm being kept amidships; the ship’s head came steadily 
round to starboard (windward) 12° till she was head to wind, 
whon it fell off to port, and continued to do so till she was stern 
to wind. 

It seems probable, and further experiments may show that it is 
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nearly certain, that in all cases where the helm of a screw steamer 
is put over and her screw at the same time reversed, the ship will 
answer her helm for a limited time, the amount of time depending 
on the way which the ship has on her when her helm is put 
over, on the rig of the vessel and on the direction of the wind and 
sea, with reference to her course, and that as the ship loses her 
way she will fall off from the wind until she brings it a-stern or 
nearly so, and that on reversing the engines with the helm kept 
amidships, the sbip will come up with her head towards the wind, 
and then fall off before the wind as she loses way. 

The subject of the anomalous action of the helm of screw 
steamers, under the conditions above described, has awakened 
attention in the Continent of Europe, and, as mentioned in the 
Nautical Magazine of December last, was brought under the con- 
sideration of the Conference of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations, held at Bremen in September, 
1875, by Herr von Freeden, member of the German Parliament. 
The subject is of direct international interest, as it has an 
immediate bearing on the due observance of the International 
Sailing and Steering Rules as settled under an uniform system 
of Treaty Engagements. There were two points touched upon 
in the December number of the Nautical Magazine, with refe- 
rence to those sailing and steering rules, upon which we have 
been able since that time to gather the opinion of officers 
both of the Military and Mercantile Marine, whose names we 
forbear to mention, but whose judgment is on such matters entitled 
to the highest respect. Their opinion is still in favour of screw 
steamers adhering to the rule of porting the helm, in order that 
such vessels when meeting each other nearly end on may pass 
each other on the port side. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” in the language of 
a very high authority, ‘serious complications will occur until 
this important question is settled, and I have little doubt it will 
continue to be a prominent question at these annual Congresses 
on International Law until the matter is taken in hand by the 
Governments of those countries who are most interested in com- 
merce, and the sooner this is done the better.” 

‘“‘ With respect to the question of the effect of reversing the screw 
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on the change of course, the experiments now making may be of 
great service; but, as far as I am capable of judging, it will be 
very difficult to frame rules which will govern all cases. The 
management of the ship must be left to the discretion of the officer 
-In charge, whose duty it is to make himself acquainted with the 
effect of the screw and the helm under all circumstances.” 

We concur in the justice of the above opinion, and, in venturing 
to suggest, as we did in the December number, that the wording 
of the amended rule (Article 15) as proposed by the Board of 
Trade should be slightly modified, we wished it to be made more 
elastic, so as to allow the officer in charge of a screw steamer 
rather more legal discretion than he has at present in dealing with 
the helm of a screw steamer according to his practical acquaintance 
with the precise effect of the screw when reversing. In the High 
Court of Admiralty of England, where the learned judge has by 
custom the aid of Nautical Assessors of the greatest skill and ex- 
perience, an intelligent application of the sailing and steering rules 
may be at all times reasonably expected, but it must be borne in 
mind that these rules are by convention becoming the maritime law 
of the whole civilized world in such matters, and it is not every 
tribunal which may be called upon to apply those rules in any part 
of the world, which will venture to depart from the letter of 
them. 

On the other point touched upon in the last December number, 
founded upon a suggestion of Professor Osborne Reynolds, that it 
may be open to questiun in the case of screw steamers, whether 
the rule that such steam vessels when meeting nearly end on shall 
reverse their screws at the same time when they put their helms 
hard over in order to alter their course to starboard, we have hesi- 
tated in supporting that suggestion. If the conclusions at which 
the experiments with H.M.3 Speedy point should be confirmed by 
further experiments, it would be primd facie undesirable to remove 
the obligation now imposed on steam ships approaching each other 
in such a direction as to involve risk of collision, viz., that they 
should reverse their engines, inasmuch as the reversing is calculated 
to reduce the risk of serious damage, by diminishing the way of 
both ships, whilst an intelligent application of the rule as to porting 
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the helm founded as a practical acquaintance with the steering 
qualities of both ships will bring them parallel to each other, 
thereby placing them in a good position to avoid collision. 


TRAVERS TWISS, 
President of the Bremen Conference. 


THE SHIFPING OF CANADA. 





Dominion of Canada, up ee the 81st December, 1876, 
) have just been made up, from which it appears that 
the total number of vessels registered in Canada, on that date, was 
7,192, measuring 1,260,898 tons. These figures include all sea- 
going, lake, and inland vessels, and canal barges which have 
permanent or fixed decks. Of this number there are 257 full-rigged 
ships, measuring 802,799 tons, which are all sea-going vessels, 
engaged in the foreign carrying trade of the world, and are to be 
found in ports in the East Indies, Australia, South America, United 
States, West Indies, Black Sea, Mediterranean, and other foreign 
places. Of barques there were 557, measuring 357,776 tons, and 
nearly all these vessels are also employed in the foreign carrying 
trade, with the exception of 20 barques, measuring 6,738 tons, 
which are employed in the carrying trade on the great inland lakes, 
between Canada and the United States. . In addition to these there 
were 50 barkentines, measuring 20,995 tons. Of this number, 4 
barkentines, measuring 1,189 tons, are employed in the carrying 
trade of the inland lakes. 

Of brigantines there wero 497, measuring 110,621 tons, all of 
which were employed in the foreign carrying trade, with the excep- 
tion of 8, measuring 996 tons, which were employed on the great 
lakes. Of brigs there were 53, measuring 18,432 tons, all of which 
were employed in the foreign carrying trade, with the exception of 
1, measuring 250 tons, which was employed on the lakes. 

It will, therefore, be seen that of the total number of Canadian 
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ships, barques, barkentines, brigantines, and brigs, amounting to 
1,414 vessels, and measuring 805,114 tons, 1,886 vessels, measur- 
ing 796,031 tons, were employed in the foreign carrying trade of 
the world; and 28 vessels, measuring 9,083 tons, were employed 
in the carrying trade of the inland waters and lakes, between 
Canada and the United States. 

In addition to the number of Canadian vessels employed in the 
foreign carrying trade of the world, there were 3,781 schooners 
registered in Canada on the 81st December last, measuring 
239,694 tons. All these vessels were engaged in the coasting 
and fishing trade of Canada, and the foreign carrying trade between 
Canada, Newfoundland, the United States, West Indies, and other 
foreign countries, with the exception of 336 schooners, measuring 
56,879 tons, which were employed in the carrying trade of the 
inland waters, between Canada and the United States. . 

Nearly every Canadian vessel, including ships, barques, barken- 
tines, brigs, brigantines, and schooners, engaged in the sea-going 
foreign carrying trade, is classed either in British Lloyd’s, Bureau 
Veritas or French Lloyd's, or American Lloyd’s; those built in Nova 
Scotia, being for the most part classed in French. Lloyd’s and 
American Lloyd's ; those built in New Brunswick, being classed 
for the most part in French Lloyd's and British Lloyd’s ; and those 
built in Prince Edward Island, being all classed in British Lloyd's. 
The vessels engaged in the carrying trade on the inland waters, 
between Canada and the United States, are nearly all classed in 
the Lake Underwriters’ Associations. 

The number of Canadian vessels engaged in the foreign carrying 
trade of the world, may be fairly estimated at 1,800, measuring 
850,000 tons, and employing between 8,000 and 4,000 officers, 
including masters and mates, and at least 24,000 seamen; many 
of whom, however, are not domiciled in Canada. 

On the 3lst December, 1876, there were 858 canal barges 
registered at the inland ports of Canada, measuring 100,048 tons, 
these vessels being for the most part strong and substantially built, 
without masts or rigging, but with permanent or fixed decks, and 
used for carrying cargoes of grain, coal, wood, and agricultural 
produce, being towed from one place to another by steam-tugs. 
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Many of these barges are also classed by the Lake Underwriters’ 
Associations. 

Of sloops, there were 114, measuring 7,516 tons; of scows, 72, 
measuring 5,474 tons; these vessels being principally used in 
river navigation. There were also 163 wood-boat schooners, 
measuring 9,987 tons, which are rigced without any bowsprit and 
built for the purpose of carrying large deck-loads. These vessels are 
principally engaged on the river Saint John, New Brunswick, and 
in the Bay of Fundy, and some of them carry cargoes of wood 
between ports in New Brunswick and the United States. Being 
flat-bottomed shoal vessels, carrying large deck-loads, they are 
found very useful for trading to shallow ports in the United States 
during the summer months, and are not classed in any institution. 

There is another class of wood-boats employed on the St. 
Lawrence River, with single masts, which are used to a consider- 
able extent in carrying freight up and down that river. The 
number of these registered on the 81st December last, was 52, © 
measuring 2,541 tons ; but they are not classed in any institution. 

The number of steamers, of all descriptions, registered in the 
Dominion on the 81st December last, including passenger, freight, 
and tug steamers, was 784, with a gross tonnage of 142,119 tons, 
and a net registered tonnage of 89,827 tons. Some of these 
steamers were classed at the Lake Underwriters’ Associations ; but, 
as a general rule, the steamers registcred in the Dominion wero 
not classed by any institution. 

In addition to these steamers, there were three vessels fitted up 
as Steam Elevators for lifting grain from one vessel to another, 
measuring 188 tons, and one pleasure yacht measuring 45 tons. 

Assuming $30 per registered ton to be a fair average value for 
all the vessels registered in the Dominion, including new and old 
sailing vessels and expensive passenger steamers, it would give a 
total value of $87,826,790, or about £7,565,358 sterling. The 
number of new vessels which were built and registered in the 
Dominion during the year 1876, was 420, measuring 130,901 tons, 
which shows a falling off of about 20,000 tons, as compared with 
the previous year. Estimating the average value of the new vessels 
built at $45 per ton, it would give a total value of the new tonnage 
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built in Canada, during last year, of $5,890,545, or about. 
£1,178,109 sterling. 

According to the Repertoire-Général, published by Bureau Veritas 
for 1876-77, it appears that the sea-going tonnage of the United 
Kingdom,’ including her Colonies, was 8,023,971 tons; United 
States of America, 2,880,038 tons; Norway, 1,450,828 tons ; Italy, 
1,855,005 tons; and Canada, 1,260,898 tons ; showing that Canada 
would only rank as the fifth largest shipowning country in the 
world, Italian vessels having increased considerably since the pre- 
vious year, when Canadian tonnage amounted to about the same as 
the Italian tonnage. 

The coasting trade in Canada is closed against the United States 
vessels, because the United States Government will not admit. 
Canadian vessels to the coasting trade of that country; but the 
coasting trade of Canada is open to vessels belonging to Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Austro-Hungary, 
and Denmark, because these countries have opened their coasting 
trade to Canadian vessels. 

WILLIAM SMITH, 
Deputy Minister of Marine of Canada. 
Ottawa, February, 1877. 


OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS.—SPAIN. 





<7 N-WHE first Commercial Treaty of which we have any 
a 






record as having been entered into by England, was 
a treaty made with Guy, Earl of Flanders, in 1274. 
The second was with Portugal and Spain, and was 
concluded in 1808. From that date until 1667 our commercial 
relations with Spain do not seem to have been regulated by any 
other treaty stipulations ; but in the latter year we concluded 
with that country a treaty of commerce and navigation more in 
accordance with the progress of events, and containing a favoured- 
nation clause, which treaty was renewed on September 8, 17838. 
The interval which had elapsed between the fourteenth and 
the close of the seventeenth centuries had been the period of 
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Spain's greatest advancement and most distinguished achieve- 
ments as @ maritime State. She had, during that interval, entered 
largely and in a true spirit of enterprise upon the field of maritime 
discovery. She had, by the aid of the genius and resolution of 
Columbus, acquired a new world in the West. She had acquired 
possessions in the East beyond the limit to which the Dutch or 
the Portuguese had penetrated, and from that time forth the 
successors to the Spanish throne assumed the title of Kings of 
‘‘ Spain and of the Indies.” It is no part of our present purpose 
to trace the course of events and to indicate the line of policy 
by which the maritime consequence of Spain gradually declined, 
and the spirit of adventure which had been displayed in the dis- 
covery and appropriation of distant territory degenerated into a 
piratical disposition which manifested itself by depredations that 
led to severe reprisals and hastened the ultimate ruin of her 
maritime greatness. Early in the year 1788, petitions were pre- 
sented to the British Parliament from our West India merchants 
and others trading to the plantations, complaining of the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards committed in America. The Spaniards had 
persistently disregarded the stipulations of the Treaty of Seville, 
concluded in 1729, between England, France, and Spain, and had 
persistently harassed the commerce of Great Britain and insulted 
those engaged in it. They had disputed the right of British 
traders to cut logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, and to gather 
salt on the Island of Tortugas, though that right had been 
admitted in the treaties concluded between England and Spain. 
Their Guarda Costas made a practice of boarding and plundering 
British ships on pretence of searching for contraband goods—a 
practice not yet abandoned by the Spaniards of the Peninsula— 
and on these occasions they behaved with great insolence and 
cruelty. They even went the length of attacking a fleet of British 
merchant ships, at the Island of Tortugas, in the same 
manner as they might have done if Spain had been at war with 
England. They had seized, on the occasion in question—so ran 
the complaints of merchants and traders—a great number of 
British vessels, imprisoned their crews, and confiscated their 
cargoes in defiance of justice and humanity. Several merchants 
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Were examined in support of these allegations, which were fully 
supported by evidence adduced. The reprisals which followed 
these outrages did not, of course, serve to improve the relations of 
the two countries, and it was not until 1783, by the treaty above- 
mentioned, that an arrangement was entered into that promised to 
be reciprocally beneficial to the commerce of each. These expec- 
tations were, however, disappointed by a declaration of war by 
Spain against this country in 1796, and thence, until 1814, no 
approach to a consideration of our commercial relations with Spain 
was effected, or even attempted, notwithstanding that for five 
years, from 1808 to 1818, a British army was employed driving 
the French out of Spain, and in replacing the Spanish Sovereign 
on his throne. In the latter year, however, a fresh arrangement 
was concluded, by which Great Britain was admitted to trade with 
Spain pending the negociations of a new treaty upon the same 
conditions as existed before 1796. An additional article of the 
Treaty of 1814 also confirmed and ratified all treaties of com- 
merce which at that period existed between the two nations. By. 
a British Order in Council of August 18, 1852, the trade and ship- 
ping of Spain were relieved from differential duties in the ports of 
the United Kingdom, and by Spanish Royal Order of September 7, 
1852, British vessels in the ports of Spain and adjacent islands 
were placed on the same footing as Spanish vessels as regards port 
and navigation dues. It is needless, however, to observe that 
while the Spanish flag, like every other flag, has been and con- 
tinues free of our ports, the Spaniards, on one pretence or other, 
have resorted to the imposition of port charges and navigation 
dues. Of late years demands created by the war has been the 
excuse, but there has never been an excuse wanting whenever the 
Spanish central or local authorities have thought proper to impose 
amulct upon foreign and especially British ships and their cargoes. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be gathered that our com- 
mercial relations with Spain are not, and never have been, of a 
satisfactory character. Of the twenty-four or twenty-five treaties 
and conventions which since the year 1645 we have concluded with 
that country, not one can be said to concede to, or be based upon, 
the principle of Reciprocity, and although in the Treaty of 1814, 
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still in force, there is a stipulation for favoured-nation treatment 
it would not be difficult to show that other foreign States, and 
notably France, have been admitted to participation in privileges as 
regards their shipping which have been denied to the shipping 
of this country. After the expulsion of Queen Isabella II. and her 
advisers, and during the existence of the Provisional Government 
which followed, there was an indication on the part of that Govern- 
ment that they appreciated the importance of a liberal commercial 
policy, and were prepared to adopt it. It was announced that the 
Government of Madrid had determined upon the abolition of the 
system of differential duties on goods imported under foreign 
flags and also upon a revision of the Spanish Tariff. But 
the Provisional Government gave way to the Government of 
King Amadeus, that Government in its turn to a Republic, 
and the Republic to the Government of His Most Catholic 
Majesty King Alphonso, and in these political changes, and 
the prolonged civil war by which they were accompanied, 
the Spanish commercial reforms, on which expectation was 
fixed, have been laid aside, and for them has been substi- 
tuted a system of war taxes directed against shipping and navi- 
gation, and from which the maritime commerce of Spain 
must have suffered severely. The Carlist Revolution in Spain 
is at an end, but the Government of Madrid find themselves 
fixed with the legacy of the Cuban Revolt and its suppression, 
and this will perhaps be made the pretext for deferring indefinitely 
those commercial and fiscal reforms above referred to. The sup- 
pression of the Cuban Insurrection has been confided to General 
Martinez Campos, and that officer, it is said, has been furnished 
with the means of dealing with the revolt in Cuba, as he dealt 
with the Carlist rising in Catalonia—the means, namely, of bribing 
the insurgents. But this policy must be a costly one, and supplies 
furnished by the Home Government to General Campos means 
increased taxation in Spain—and increased taxation will inevitably 
fall upon the shipping and Commerce at the Spanish ports. The 
finances of Spain are at a sufficiently low ebb without any addi- 
tional and extraneous drain being made upon them. ‘‘ The 
Spanish Treasury,’ writes one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
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Embassy, in his Report to the Foreign Office for 1876, ‘is un- 
doubtedly in a moribund condition; the laws regulating financial 
responsibility are cluded, and not sufficiently severe; there is no 
administrative career, properly speaking, as admission to its ranks 
is obtained by backstairs influence, by that of Ministers, Senators, 
Deputies, and all who are ina position to impose their wishes. 
Experience shows that an influential person can conceal his wealth 
and defraud the Revenue with as much impunity as an employé 
who is confident of the protection of his superiors, can commit 
whatever abuses he may choose.’”’ But although the Spanish 
finances are at a low ebb, and the demands upon them are increas- 
ing, there cannot be a more short-sighted policy than that of 
attempting to recruit them by taxation of the maritime trade of 
the cquntry ; and the evils connected with this species of taxation 
are intensified by the formalities by which the levy of these 
charges is accompanied. One instance will suffice. The Spanish 
Government some time since thought proper to direct all foreign 
vessels trading to the ports of Spain to exhibit to the Spanish 
Customs Officials manifests of the cargo, and of every portion of 
it, and this regulation has been insisted upon even where a British 
vessel has entered a Spanish port short of coal, or with damage to 
her machinery, but in both cases in continuation of a voyage. 
And as lately as the 19th of March last an official notice was 
issued by the Board of Trade, announcing the receipt by the 
Foreign Secretary of the translation of a Spanish Royal Order, 
requiring captains of vessels trading with Spain to declare in their 
manifests all packages containing woven goods, in a separate item for 
each package, with their respective marks, weight, and numeration. 
When such packages contain other articles besides woven goods, 
the manifest must in addition specify the quality of the woven 
goods and the class of the other articles forming the remainder of the 
contents of the package, and the Spanish Consuls have orders not 
to place their visa on any manifesto which does not conform to 
these regulations. Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary and 
indefensible regulation adopted by the Spanish Government is that 
by which the Spanish Consuls in the ports of this country are 
authorised to levy a tax on the cargo exported in British vessels 
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to the Spanish ports. Of course if this regulation was peremp- 
torily objected to by Her Majesty’s Government it would not be 
insisted upon, but the charge would be levied on the arrival of the — 
cargo at the Spanish port, and it would make no difference so far 
as the payment of the tax is concerned. There is a further and 
still graver ground of complaint urged against the manner in which 
fines are levied on shipping in the Spanish ports—an abuse 
which has recently been brought under the notice of Parliament, as 
illustrated by the case of the Spray, of West Hartlepool, which 
vessel was detained in the port of Palma, threatened with the 
imposition of double duty and a fine amounting to £1,333, for a 
mere clerical error in the manifesto. ‘* Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’’ said the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in reply, 
‘understood that it is the practice for Spanish Custom House 
officials to retain for their own use one half of the fines levied 
upon shipping in Spanish ports.’ ‘‘ Instructions,” he added, 
‘Swere sent by telegraph to Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, at 
Madrid, to endeavour to obtain the release of the Spray, and he 
reported in reply that orders had been telegraphed from Madrid to 
Palma for the ship’s release. The attention of the Government 
has been frequently directed to the improper imposition of fines 
on British vessels in the Spanish ports, and the return of the fines 
has been demanded.” But we need hardly remark that the 
possibility of fines in which Customs officials have a direct 
interest, being levied on shipping is a reflection upon the fiscal 
system of any country, and must destroy that confidence in fair 
dealing, without which it is impossible that any trade can prosper. 

What seems to be required in order to place our commercial 
relations with Spain on a safe and settled footing is a treaty in 
which reciprocal treatment shall be stipulated for in all that relates 
to commerce and navigation. The Spaniards cannot complain that 
they are hurt either by our tariff or by our system of local charges 
on shipping, while as regards differential duties, the flags of all 
nations have now for a quarter of a century been assimilated in 
the ports of these islands. We still charge, it is true, 2s. 6d. a 
gallon on Spanish wine, but we charge the same duty on the wines 
of Portugal, and in both cases, this, as we explained when treating 
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of our commercial relations with the latter State, is a duty imposed 
on the alcoholic strength rather than on the wine as a commodity, 
for wines of a lower strength are admitted by us at a shilling duty. 
We are even now contemplating, in order to meet the representations 
of the Spanish Government as to smuggling into Spain from the 
port of Gibraltar, an interference with the ancient freedom of that 
port, and to resort to Customs formalities with all their attendant 
cost and inconvenience. The Spanish tariff, although somewhat 
liberalised of late years, is still restrictive as regards British 
products. Some slight amendment has been made in the Spanish 
quarantine system and other subordinate matters, but her com- 
mercial and her maritime system remains protective and discrimi- 
nating; and so long as this is so, our relations with Spain can 
never be such as will effectually develope the trade with that 
naturally prolific and wealthy country. 

There is a melancholy grandeur about that unhappy land, which 
all the mistakes of her modern rulers, and all the tyranny of her 
ecclesiastical system cannot altogether overshadow or extinguish. 
Spain has within herself and her people the materials not only of 
commercial wealth, but of national importance. The products of 
her teeming soil, and her great mineral resources, might be seen 
in many markets to which those products are now strangers, and 
her Government might take part in the councils of Europe with a 
voice of far greater power than she was accustomed to raise in the 
days of her pride and magnificence, because as the exponent of the 
voice of a free people. But to be once more great Spain must 
pursue the modern road to greatness—and this lies along the lines 
of commercial activity and enlightened industry. If she can so far 
achieve a conquest of herself as to infuse a liberal spirit into her 
commercial policy, and to meet those States that have tested the 
value of such a policy on terms of unreserved equality, the day 
will not be far distant when Spain will be mistress of wealth far 
greater than that which she acquired by all the conquests of Cortes 
and Pizarro, and may attain an elevation amongst the nations far 
superior to that which she has ever won by the sword, because 
resting on those principles which lie at the foundation of human 
progress and civilization. 
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CAPTAIN SIR FREDERICK ARROW. 


IR FREDERICK ARROW was born in the year 1818, 
and died at the comparatively early age of fifty-six, 
in July, 1875. His father was Master Attendant at 
Calcutta, and had two sons: the elder, Colonel 

William Arrow, distinguished himself in the Indian Army, and 

Frederick, the younger, is the subject of the following memoir. 

He was educated at King Edward’s Grammar School, Bath, and 

while there formed an intimate friendship with one of his school- 

fellows, by name Bartle Frere, which lasted until his death. 

In 1832, at the age of fourteen, he entered Messrs. Green’s 
Service a8 an apprentice, or midshipman, as it was then the 
custom to call an apprentice in that ‘‘ crack” service. He went 
through the various grades of service in different ships until, in 
1842, he was appointed chief officer of the Jfadagascar, under 
Captain Weller, which ship he subsequently left to join the Prince 
of Wales. In 1847 he was given the charge of the Wellesley, 
he being then only twenty-nine years old, a very early age to be 
in command of so fine a vessel. He remained with the Wellesley 
for three years, and then was appointed to the JJonarch, one of 
the largest of Messrs. Green’s ships at that time, previously com- 
manded by the late Sir W. H. Walker. In 1858, after twenty-one 
years’ service afloat, he left the sea. During the period of his 
service in the Mercantile Marine he was distinguished chiefly by 
his genial and obliging disposition—by a oractical shrewdness, 
which enabled him to transact the ship’s business with much 
success—by a cool head in emergencies, and by a sound know- 
ledge of seamanship and navigation. 

These qualities also well fitted him for the shipbroking business, 
to which he turned his attention in 1858; but, in 1859, he 
entered upon a more public, and more useful occupation, being in 
that year elected an Elder Brother of the Trinity House. For 
six years he applied himself diligently to making himself fully 
acquainted with the details of the important duties entrusted to 
H 
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that ancient Corporation; and, in 1865, he had so far won the 
respect and confidence of his colleagues, that they elected him to 
be their Deputy Master. In this most honourable position he 
gained for himself much distinction. The duties of the Corpo- 
ration were carried on very efficiently under the joint influence 
_ of his vigour and practical sagacity and the cordial co-operation of 
his colleagues; and while he held the post of Deputy Master 
some important changes were made in the constitution of the 
Board, with the object of bringing the Corporation more into har- 
mony with the spirit of the age. 

His position at the Trinity House brought him into personal 
contact with those members of the Royal Family who, following 
their illustrious father’s example, had associated themselves with 
the Corporation. The Duke of Edinburgh as Master, the Prince 
of Wales as an Elder Brother, and Prince Leopold as a Younger 
Brother, all joined the Corporation during the period of Sir 
Frederick Arrow’s Deputy Mastership. 

It was in 1868 that the honour of knighthood was conferred 
upon him in consideration of his public services, and in the latter 
part of 1869 Sir Frederick attended the opening of the Suez Canal 
as the representative of the Trinity House, a very agreeable 
account of which ceremony was published by him in 1870. In 
1871 a Royal Commission issued to inquire into the circumstances 
attending the loss of H.M.S. Meg@ra, and Sir Frederick Arrow 
was nominated as one of the Commissioners. His practical 
nautical knowledge and his shrewd common sense made him a 
very valuable member of that Commission. In 1872, accompanied 
by Captain Webb, of the Trinity House, and his private secretary, 
Mr. Price Edwards, he visited Canada and the United States to 
report upon the system of coast lights and fog-signals in opera- 
tion in those countries. 

In addition to the public duties already referred to, Sir Frederick 
was occupied as a Conservator of the River Thames and a magis- 
trate for the county of Essex, and he was also connected, as 
chairman or director, with several business companies in the 
City. 

In his domestic life, Sir Frederick was a most affectionate 
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husband and father, and, during his residence at Brentwood, in 
Essex, he gained the esteem of the whole neighbourhood. 

In his official intercourse with other men, his genial friendliness 
made him a general favourite, although it was difficult to move 
him from any opinion he had once adopted. Those who knew him 
personally, experienced a real regret when the news of his sudden 
death was made known to them. 

From the above it will be secn that Sir Frederick Arrow’s life 
was by no means an idle or a useless one. Directly or indirectly, 
he has contributed to the welfare of the great Mercantile Marine 
of this country, and therefore deserves to be chronicled in our 
Gallery of those who have rendered themselves noteworthy in con- 
nection with the British Merchant Service. Moreover, Sir Frederick 
Arrow’s career is one that may well stimulate those who are 
now working upwards in the Mercantile Marine. He entered Messrs. 
Green’s service as an apprentice, and by intelligence, perseverance, 
and force of character, obtained a command at the early age of 
twenty-nine, and after only fifteen years’ service in the employ. 
Upon his retirement from active service afloat, he obtained what is 
regarded as the ‘‘ blue riband” of the Mercantile Marine, being 
elected an Elder Brother of the Trinity House; and, before many 
years had elapsed, his colleagues placed him at their head as 
Deputy-Master of the Corporation, and thus he reached the highest 
and most honourable position to which a merchant captain car 
aspire, his success being due to his own merits. 
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(By a Past Master.) 





(92 1) propose in the following pages to offer a few 
y remarks, so far as circumstances and experience 
permit, on the much discussed subject of the dete- 
rioration of our sailors, in which we shall take occa- 
sion to speak of ships and men—past and present. 
Let us see what kind of ship was held in favour in the middle 
H 2 
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of the first half of the present century, and even later. With an 
immense expenditure of timber in the hull, she was a wall-sided, 
round-ended bruiser, of a shape the least adapted to a steady 
and parallel motion. She would strike a sea, and stand and look 
at it, then make another attempt. She was equally a marvel 
aloft ; she was heavily sparred, carried a large spread of canvas, 
and was proportionately, as well as intricately, rigged ; notwith- 
standing this, as a rule, she was a slow sailer ; press her how you 
would—and she bore pressing—her form was unsuited to dividing 
the water, subjected her to leeway, and caused her to roll and 
tumble about in a most extraordinary fashion. But though she 
sailed badly, and took time to make a passage—was what you 
might call a good, dry monthly ship—yet she carried a fair 
quantity of cargo, and, be it observed, at a rate with which the 
degenerate freights of to-day cannot compare. But with all her 
strength, her rig and too much pressing eventually told on her; 
she tore herself to pieces, and leakage—by no means a discovery 
of to-day—was always more or less perceptible in the way of the 
channels, and in the ends; so there was any amount of work at 
the pumps. 

Such was the ship, but what of the men that manned her ? 
Truth to say, they were generally clever, handy, and intelligent— 
well up to their work, and capable of instructing the numerous 
apprentices that a ship at that time carried. For this they were 
always ready ; they had been apprentices themselves. But they 
admitted of no innovations, either in the mode of rigging or in 
the gencral routine. The system was of long standing, and the 
methods had required years of arduous servitude to comprehend 
and learn, hence they were naturally preserved by the seamen 
with a regard bordering on veneration. And here it may be 
incidentally remarked that in those days there was a wider dis- 
tinction between the A.B. and the O.S. than thero is at present. 
The A.B. might be young or old, but he had been a perse- 
vering man, with aptitude to thoroughly master his business, 
and was ready for every emergency. On the other hand, if not so 
gifted, he remained in the lower grade; and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a bald-pated or grey-headed man ship as O.S. 
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But there were, in those days, facilities for learning which no 
longer exist ; for instance, the practice of sending down yards, of 
changing long topgallant masts for short ones, &c., is not an 
absolute requirement now. How many of our modern seamen 
are there who have taken part in the heaving down of a ship ? 
or how many are there who have seen a ship stripped to her 
gantline, and then lent a hand in the re-rigging of her, and 
re-fitting her for sea? All this, and much of a like kind, belongs 
to the past. Now-a-days, dry docks, graving docks, or pontoons, 
are to be found in all parts of the world, so that if a ship has 
been heavily hit in a cyclone, or has experienced boisterous 
weather of such continuance as to disable her and cause her to 
spring a leak, she is taken to the nearest port where facilities for 
repairs exist, and the carpenters, blacksmiths, caulkers, and 
riggers of the place do all that is required to be done, if indeed 
she is worth repairing. 

However much the ships of the past were prized in their 
generation, still there were those to whom they did not give the 
same satisfaction; and one writer says, ‘‘ It will be received with 
surprise, perhaps with contempt, by those who have been in the 
habit of viewing a ship as the noblest effort of the human genius, 
to hear it asserted that, in a mechanical point of view, it is the 
feeblest, most inartificial, and unworkmanlike structure in the 
whole range of mechanics.’’ The chipper ship of thirty years 
ago was the first innovation on the old system of building and 
rigging, and it has come to pass that long and narrower ships— 
not disproportionate in their dimensions—with flat floors and fine 
ends that cut through the water, are considered to be the most 
efficient for the purposes of at once carrying and sailing; more- 
over, they require the masts and rigging to be small and light, 
to correspond to the build; all the old-fashioned extra rigging, 
breast backstays, preventer backstays, outriggers, rolling tackles, 
and no end of chafing gear, consisting of various mats, &c., 
weighing some tons, are no longer seen; the rigging must now 
be of the simplest kind; the sails must present a flat surface to 
the wind; and being furnished with all the mechanical appliances 
of the day, such ships require also the power of fewer men to 
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work them. We have briefly hinted that, owing to the compli- 
cated rig of the ships of the past, in which there was also much 
fancy work of an unnecessary description, it then took years to 
make what was considered a sailor; transpose positions, put a 
sailor of the present day on board an old-fashioned ship and he 
would be lost, while there is nothing in ships of the present 
day which an old sailor would not easily understand; owing to the 
altered surroundings, a young man who now takes to the sea has 
_ little to learn, and we are bound to confoss that he learns that 
little but indifferently well. With whom the fault lies it is diff- 
cult with precision to say. But it will scarcely be questioned by 
any one who has himself taken part in the past, and who is still 
an active member of his profession, that while ships have under- 
gone a greut change and been vastly improved, the men who man 
them are also changed, but not improved. 

The evils that beset the seaman are notorious ; their education 
is on the whole better than it was; while there still remains the 
want of home, crimping, drunkenness, debauchery, disease, and 
insubordination ; but in truth, the sailor of to-day, where he is 
found, is no worse in any of these respects than his fellow of old— 
and he is certainly much better looked after by philanthropists 
who take an interest in him—and, by Act of Parliament, much 
better cared for when on board. As to character, therefore, we 
may set it down that both the old and the new race stand on a 
par; itis the press that affords us the means of hearing more 
readily than formerly of the bad characters (and who, by-the-bye, 
arc not all seamen in the proper sense—there are stokers, firemen, 
coal trimmers, &c.), and it would indeed be an anomaly if, among 
the hundreds of thousands of men who follow the sea, there were 
not a large number (but not disproportionate to the whole, 
comparing class with class) whu are, and will continue to be, 
black sheep. But it must be added that, notwithstanding Jack’s 
proverbial growling propensities, no class is more amenable to 
good treatment. It may also be remarked as a curious coincidence 
that a goodly number of seamen, since special facilities have been 
afforded them, have turned to saving their money, instead of 
spending it recklessly; and where this is the case, it is no un- 
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common thing to find them provident to parsimony. As regards 
insubordination, it would almost seem to be rife in proportion to 
the admixture of the foreign element among them, though this vice 
is not a characteristic of seamen from the northern nations so 
much as the southern, and the next improvement in Jack’s con- 
dition, by Act of Parhament, must be made in this direction; he 
will soon learn that cheerful obedience to orders is a necessity of 
his position, and that a ship’s duties cannot be efficiently carried 
on without it. 

It has been remarked that ‘‘the rating of able seamen is often 
given without sufficient consideration by the masters of merchant 
ships.” They are equally culpable in the by no means unusual 
practice of signing boys, who have had no previous service, as 
ordinary seamen; and very ordinary ones they must be, though 
with youth, health, and the will to learn, the lads may acquire a 
tolerable knowledge of their duties on a long voyage. It is a fact, 
however, to be noticed and unquestionably an impropriety at which 
shipping masters should not wink. The boys of our training-ships 
are rarely, if ever, so favoured, though they may be seen stowing 
the flying-jib the first time it is stowed in the Channel. 

We fear that the seaman’s ‘“‘discharge’’ does not, and never 
will, entirely answer the purpose for which it is intended; a man 
proves to be comparatively useless except in the direction of 
pulling and hauling, but the master, to be rid of him and his 
importunities, nevertheless gives him two V.G.’s, leaving it to 
some else to find out his incapacity. There surely ought to be a 
remedy for this, and nothing suggests itself to us as so effective as 
a test examination, if such can be devised. Why should a man 
style himself A.B. until he has shown that he can perform an 
A.B.’s duties? ‘The production of an official ‘ticket’ of some 
kind, on his shipping, would certify to the master that whatever 
bad qualities the man had, he was at least capable for his duties 
as a sailor; and here we may remark that out of the incapacity of 
& man arise many of the disagreeables that pervade a ship. To 
hold an A.B.’s ticket a man shouid be able to heave the lead—not 
as some do, like throwing a brick; he should prove that he can 
make ordinary knots and splices, sew a seam of a sail, and work 
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a cringle; show that he can row a boat, and knows how to steer 
by a wheel; understand the compass points, and answer any ques- 
tions put to him respecting the rigging, sails, spars, é&c. ; for all 
this knowledge a man must have had practice, he could not get 
it up for the occasion. Nor would it be unreasonable to expect 
his vision to be good, for how can a man keep a good look-out if 
unable to distinguish colours. Of course, the Naval Reserve men 
would be exempted from this examination, as they already undergo 
the test. 

And this leads to another suggestion—why should not the young 
man working up to be an officer be a practical sailor, and show 
that he is such ? in fact, some time before he presents himself for 
examination as second or only mate, why should he not hold an 
A.B.’s ticket? An officer or a seaman may be shurt-tempered, but 
nothing breeds respect on the part of the crew more than when a 
man—ignorant, but willing—is shown how to do his work by the 
officer superintending him. Whatever may be the general character 
of the men, as they always have gone, so they will continue to go, 
on board feeling their way, see what kind of officers they have over 
them, and act accordingly. 

To the oft-mooted question, then, Has the sailor of the present 
day greatly deteriorated from his predecessors ? we incline to say, 
in character, no; 7f he has deteriorated in quality, it is, as a rule, 
only to the extent that the work required of him is not now of the 
abundance, and perhaps excellence, that it was; he is, neverthe- 
less, fit for his work as it now stands. But be it understood we 
do not class with the sailor the swipey ‘long-shore blackguard who 
has, at the moment of a vessel’s departure from port, been put on 
board by a crimp to make up the crew; he is a mere machine, and 
a bad one of the kind, no sailor, and he probably retains his 
original character—a pest in every ship he joins—till disease 
carries him off, or in his drunkenness (the result of plundering 
cargo) he tumbles overboard. Since, however, a blackguard of 
this stamp is permitted, by Act of Parliament, to ship as a 
seaman, it is only fitting, in view of recent changes, that another 
Act, while providing for the maintenance of discipline, should 
prescribe a more effectual punishment for such a man than the 
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absurd one of stopping half his provisions, while he can have 
the run of the galley, or of mulcting him of a few days’ pay out 
of wages he does not, and never intended to, earn. 

From quality we naturally turn to quantity. It must be admitted 
that there is a scarcity of seamen, which in busy times is much 
felt—and this, notwithstanding the higher wages that rule, and the 
better housing and feeding Jack gets,—for we are free to acknow- 
ledge that there no longer exists the same indifference as formerly 
to the interior economy of the merchant ship. The supply, how- 
ever, does nut equal the demand ; and the case 1s the reverse with 
respect to masters and mates, for it is a well-known fact that out 
of the superabundance of certificated men a tolerably large fleet 
might be manned. No doubt we may sct down the scarcity of 
sailors to arise, in part, if not wholly, out of the present system of 
premium apprenticeship ; and compulsory apprenticeship, under 
existing circumstances, is out of the question; even if it were not, 
the number of them on board each ship would have to be very 
limited, for ‘the conscience of the nation ''—that’s the pet phrase 
of the day—could scarcely think it just to ask the owner who 
brings tea from China at something like a penny a pound, sugar 
from Calcutta at a farthing, and other goods in proportion, to fore- 
go the premium of from £30 to £150 for an apprentice or midship- 
man (whichever he chooses to be styled)—and no wages hanging 
thereto. An owner must keep his ships going, or they will 
fall to decay, and, from a trading point of view, he is bound, if | 
sensible man, to keep them in condition superior to mere legis- 
lative seaworthiness; things are gloomy, but he hopes for 
improvement, and he ekes out the low rate of freights. with the 
premiums he gets, which help to pay the advance-notes and 
other smaller items, preliminary to a ship’s starting on her voyage. 
There is often to be seen on board a fino ship, five or six, perhaps 
more, of these premium apprentices, and their history would be 
curious. Some few remain and complete their term. What becomes 
of the others is known only to their friends; they are, however, 
lost to the service, though for a brief period they may have filled 
up a gap. They could not all get berths as officers if they 
finished their term; this they soon find out, and it was never 
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their intention to serve before the mast, they get disgusted and 
leave ; and others, who have fostered the most improbable ideas 
concerning a sea life and the British sailor, take the places on the 
same terms. Could ships always get the extra farthing freight, 
owners could afford to be more liberal than they are—not only 
pay the master better, but take a certain class of boys as 
apprentices, whose highest aspirations would take the form of 
being rated A.B. or boatswain, as of old. Some owners have 
tried the latter system, but finding it did not pay, have been 
obliged to give it up. And this would lead us to the training-ship 
system, which, if the public apprehended properly, would be re- 
garded as the highest economy, at the same time that it would be 
most beneficial to the street urchins, whose greatest vice may not. 
reach beyond idleness ; but we refrain, at least, for the present. 
Wo had not intended to refer to the owner, but a friend nudges 
us on the shoulder and tells us with satisfactory complacency that, 
in times now long gone by, ‘every (?) ship was the subject of 
tho most anxious care on the part of owners, who neglected no 
known means of providing for her safety,” and that ‘‘ her return 
home was an occasion of great rejoicing, in which the whole family 
of the shipowner participated, and presents and indulgences sig- 
nalised the happy time.’’ Well, those may have been happy times 
—the good old times of maypoles and dancing on the village green, 
and equally of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and other humanising 
sports of a like kind. These have been prohibited by Act of Par- | 
liament, and Acts of Parliament may also have spirited away the 
‘‘anxious care”’ of shipowners. So that the saying, ‘‘ It is not. 
what a slip requires but what she can do withont’’ may not 
be wholly beyond the mark, for it is notorious that when 
legislation is of a restrictive or prohibitive character it must. 
be the minimum requisite for the purpose, and this when it 
takes place in the direction of seaworthiness and the safety 
of human life, defeats the end aimed at; for the minimum will, 
with a large minority, if not with the majority of owners, become 
the maximum. But the bulk of shipowners have a due, if not an 
‘‘anxious’”’ care for their ships and men—legislation notwith- 
standing, and all statements and opinions to the contrary must be 
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taken for what they are worth, without the evidence of facts to 
support them. That there are owners who trade viciously, as there 
are Jandlords (despite the law) who provide ill-roofed and badly- 
drained houses for their tenants, or stock-brokers and foreign loan 
promoters who scatter ruin and misery—worse than death— 
broadcast among respectable families with small means, there can 
be no doubt; but the common law of the land, if of any value, 
should be sufficiently wide-reaching to catch these. Experience 
has shown over and over again that all special legislation must be 
more or less a failure, and a ‘cute rogue can always keep within 
the four corners of an Act of Parliament. The man most hit by 
recent shipping legislation is probably one of a large class, who, 
having saved a little money, buys an indifferent vessel, but 
sufficient for his purpose. She is chiefly a coaster, and in heavier 
weather than usual makes for the nearest harbour for shelter ; 
but the owner, without much regard for the ‘‘puritanism of 
humanity,’’ when he invites a crew to join him, has at least the 
courage to sail her himself. 


THE PORT OF SMYRNA. 








‘(5 N American traveller who has given us some of the 
<4 most vivid descriptions of the East, speaking of his 
{ approach to Smyrna, says: ‘In three hours I was 
crossing the caravan bridge, a bridge over the beau- 
tiful Melissus, on the banks of which Homer was born ; and 
picking my way among caravans, which for ages have continued to 
cross this bridge laden with all the riches of the East, I entered 
the long-looked for city of Smyrna, a city that has braved the 
reiterated efforts of conflagrations, plagues, and earthquakes; ten 
times destroyed, and ten times risen from her ruins; the queen of 
the cities of Anatolia; extolled by the ancients as Smyrna the 
lovely, the crown of Ionia, the pride of Asia.”’ 

It is to the excellenco of her port that Smyrna owes her repeated 
recovery from disasters which were sufficient to destroy fur ever 
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many of her neighbours not so advantageously situated. There is 
deep water along the whole length of the city, and ships can 
anchor close to the quays and custom houses. The harbour is 
secure from sudden squalls, and is of such extent that almost any 
conceivable number of vessels may lie in it at one time and in 
perfect safety. It is the most convenient ‘scale’ or shipping 
port for tke three great valleys of the Hermus (Magnesia), the 
Cayster (Ephesus), and Moeander (Aidin), and is connected by camel 
roads with all the principal towns of the whole continent. Doubly 
favoured thus in its geographical condition, Smyrna has been 
enabled to flourish, in spite of bad governments and desolating 
wars, and is, and will in all likelihood continue, an important 
centre for exportation. 

Unlike Constantinople and Sevastopol, Smyrna has no undu- 
lations in its surface which can cover a single house, either from 
the sea breeze or the guns of a vessel of war. Its houses are 
either ranged like the seats in an amphitheatre, along the sides of 
@ semicircular line of hills, or on the slopes and levels between 
those hills and the water edge. Its few open spaces or squares 
are mostly planted with the sombre, epike-like cypress. The 
narrowness of the streets, and the downward sloping and con- 
verging roofs, whatever disadvantage they may cause, and however 
they may impede the traffic, have at least the merit of preventing 
the reflection of heat, and securing a constant undercurrent of 
cool air. The bazaars, which are simply narrow streets of shops, 
with an awning or tiling stretched from the roof of one side to that 
of the other, preserve an equable and agreeable temperature in 
the very hottest weather. 

The town is built at the end of a gulf, thirty-six miles long, 
the navigation through which is comparatively easy, and does not 
require the services of a pilot. There is a wide passage and deep 
water for the whule distance, save at one point. This spot is 
marked by the point and Castle Sanjae on the south side of the 
bay, about five miles distant from the town. Towards this point, on 
the south side, there runs out a long spit from the northern side, and 
the clear interval between the two is little more than half-a-mile. It 
is not uncommon to see steamers and other vessels stuck fast upon 
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this shoal, which is, however, free from rock, as being in great measure 
the deposit of the Hermus. On the south of the straits, Mount 
Sipylus (8,205 feet in height), and the Two Brothers (2,920 feet), 
stand opposite to each other, like the portals of a great gateway. 
From these two points a horseshoe of mountain sweeps round and 
encloses Smyrna, together with a plain of varying breadth and 
almost unvarying fertility, within a wall of hills, in most places of 
less elevation than the two points at either end of the semicircle. 

The rule of the Turk has checked, without destroying, the com- 
merce of Smyrna. Consul Cumberbatch, writing in 1872 upon 
this subject, states that in the gencral opinion of residents the 
British trade does not flourish as it did thirty years ago. There 
may be a much larger amount of merchandise imported and 
exported from Great Britain, and the value of each article may 
have increased, showing a greater value of cargoes ; yet, owing to 
the change in the manner of conducting business, and the number 
of sma!l European and native commercial houses established of 
late years, it is impossible to carry on business with the facility 
and profit of former times. The native producers are not to be 
depended upon. It is necessary to send largo sums of money 
into the districts in order to secure the purchase of the crops, &c. ; 
but owing to the bad faith displayed these sums are frequently 
lost. Of late years wealthy natives of the country have been 
in the habit of purchasing the produce by anticipation, and selling 
it with heavy profits to merchants, thereby ruining tho producers 
by interest and low prices, and shutting out the British shipper 
from the interior trade. The only remedy against this evil is the 
establishment of district banks, charging a low rate of interest ; 
but owing to the disorganised state of the Turkish Government, 
and the continual change both of ministers and governors, nothing 
is done by Government, and private individuals are not so insane 
as to risk their capital. 

The gross value of the imports and exports in 1871 was 
£7,803,320 sterling, of which nearly half was with Great Britain. 
The number of vessels that entered and cleared was 2,686, con- 
sisting of 1,279,287 tons, 424 being British vessels of 251,478 
tons. The shipping of Austria, Egypt, France, Greece, Russia, 
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and Turkey, likewise participated in this extensive carrying trade. 
In 1874, the united imports and exports represented an aggregate 
of £8,480,000 ; the number of vessels was 2,558, with a tonnage 
of 1,875,746 tons. The coasting trade was as follows :-—Entered, 
2,685 small Turkish and Greek vessels under 80 tons each, which 
imported barley, wheat, oil, valonea, &c.,° to the amount of about 
£24,000 value. These vessels cleared with goods for Europe to the 
value of ebout £12,000. There was besides the British steamship 
Jura, of 225 tons, belonging to Bell’s Asia Minor Company, which 
runs fortnightly between the port of Smyrna and Adalia, calling at 
Scio, Tchesme, Samos, Chuluk, Calymnos, Cos, Symi, Rhodes, 
and Macri. The value of goods imported, about £20,000; ex- 
ported, about £30,000. In 1875 there was a falling off in the 
value of imports to the extent of £1,006,600, and a decrease also 
in the amount of exports of £44,000, as compared with 1874, 
although the gross amount of tonnage showed an increase, The 
decreased volume of the trade is attributed, not only to a dimi- 
nution in the imports and exports, but also to their having 
considerably fallen off in price. During the year the bulk of the 
export trade was carried on by steam, as few sailing vessels 
loaded, and in comparison with other Mediterranean ports, the 
rates of freights were well maintained. 

The imports consist chiefly of silk, velvet, &c., cotton goods, 
cotton twist, glass, hardware, rice, coffee, sugar, copper, zinc, gold 
watches, &c., &c. The exports are chiefly raw cotton, carpets, 
opium, sponges, valonea, raisins, figs, madder roots, tobacco, &c., 
&c. Great hindrance to commerce is experienced by the 
one-sided justice administered throughout the country, so that a 
foreign claim against a Mussulman is rarely judged impartially, 
the latter being frequently a member of the court or connected with 
the members. Another attempt to oppress the commerce at 
Smyrna is the exorbitant tax established upon all goods and 
merchandise passing and repassing the quay, without any advan- 
tage whatever derivable therefrom. There are minor exactions 
at the Custom House, in addition to the continual presents to be 
made to insufficiently paid officials, to persuade them to do their 
duty and not to cause needless delay. 
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The need of proper roads is much felt throughout the district, 
out of the line of railways. This evil might easily be remedied, 
and a much greater supply would be brought to the market and at 
cheaper rates, instead of the produce being abandoned as it often 
is. The resources of Asia Minor are great, but owing to the want 
of energy and protection small advantage can be taken of them. 
The large rivers could be easily rendered navigable, and in making 
them so, the country would be saved from the destructive effects of 
floods, which, during some years, carry off the entire seed in the 
lowlands, which naturally produce the finest crop; the admirable 
system of irrigation would also be more generally carried out by the 
extra supply of water in tie opened rivers. 

The new quarantine establishment was completed in the year 
1874. There is accommodation for about 400 persons, but from 
past experience of cholera seasons in the Levant, it is doubtful 
whether this will prove sufficiently extensive for the purposes in- 
tended. The form of the establishment and the adjoining buildings 
is convenient, and competent persons report that the construction 
is good. The Cassaba railway extension has been opened to the 
public, and the Aidin railway, eighty-one miles, has been doing a 
fair amount of buiness. The Hermus still threatens eventually to 
close the small entrance at the castle. About six years ago this 
river broke its bank near the village of Menemen twenty miles from 
Smyrna, and finally resumed its ancient course, and formed an exit 
about seven miles from Smyrna; the alluvial soil is therefore now 
deposited in the bay in lieu of flowing three miles outside, The 
late Governor-General contemplated conducting this river by a 
canal towards the ancient Phoccea, which would free the bay of the 
deposit. The works at the quay remain in an unfinished condition 
causing considerable inconvenience and illness to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the lower quarter. It appears that a remedy against 
this nuisance is as far distant as ever. 
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\ \f our law with regard to the offences of seamen will, 
™ in all probability, be accomplished during the 
Session. Those of our readers who know practi- 
cally the importance of having a well-disciplined crew, will 
readily concede the premiss that it is high time the Merchant 
Shipping Act was amended in this respect. Doubtless the Act of 
1854 has done good service in its day. Its comprehensive scope, 
and the manner in which it has, when properly administered, 
effected the desired object, does infinite credit to the foresight and 
ability of its framers. But the exigencies of advancing time, 
with its various modifications of circumstance, place, and training, 
will always strain to the utmost certain provisions of a statute, 
so inelastic compared to the lex non scripta, the Common Law of 
the land. We rejoice, therefore, that now, when rotten ships 
have been dealt with, the rotten sailor—speaking figuratively— 
will also receive the measure of justice which is due, not only to 
him, but to his sound comrades. We are not going to descant 
at length upon what ought to be done with the various offences 
individually. We have frequently adverted to the separate 
subjects, and our correspondents have also been sufficiently busy 
thereanent. The object of the present article is more to enforce 
the desirability of reform in a general way. The readers of 
the Nautical Magazine know well that we have attributed the 
losses at sea far more to the danger of having unseaworthy 
seamen than to unseaworthy ships. This proposition has been 
strengthened by facts, and by the figures compiled from the 
Wreck Register from time to time. We have enforced the 
necessity of having summary magisterial power to deal with 
mutiny, drunkenness, neglect on the look-out, crimping, and such 
like. We have especially advocated that the provision contained 
in the Bill of 1870, regarding boarding ships in dock, should be 
adopted. The present law, as rendered by the High Court of 
Jastice (see case of Attwood v. Cuse, 17th November, 1875), does 
not touch the crimp who boards a vessel in the basin of a dock. 
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No doubt the theory of the Common Law is that the ship is 
the house of the seaman, and, therefore, sacred from unauthorised 
intrusion ; but we require sharp, statutable, and summary powers, 
to deal with such rascals at all times and places. The crimp and 
his congeners are the very root and branch of all ‘‘ unseaworthiness ” 
amongst seamen. They manufacture the article in quantity, and 
the good quality of seamen they deteriorate by diseased contracts. 
On many grounds it is exceedingly desirable that the statute 
should be revised in regard to such provisions, s0 as to overtake 
offenders speedily and effectually. Probably, the so-called friends 
of the sailor will raise a hue and cry against such a measure. 
They will argue that the civil contract of the seaman—a high ~ 
sounding title— should be met by a civil remedy. 

They will endeavour to delete all chance of punishing offenders, 
by means which are totally inadequate and inoperative, in a service 
which is unique. That service—the Mercantile Marine—must be 
judged upon its own merits, and not with reference to other em- 
ployments. If the law which is to bind the tailor be applied to 
the sailor, then the latter will have to stay ashore, and mechanical 
means will have to be resorted to, or, which is a contingency more 
likely to be ‘‘on the cards,” our noble and unrivalled fleet of 
merchant ships must be ‘‘ laid up,” or passed into foreign hands. 
This would be the work of a patriot and a friend of English Jack, 
with a vengeance ! 

The fact is, the more sharp, impartial, and unfailing is the disci- 
pline generally of the sea service, the better it will be for the real 
truo-blue seaman after all. And he is the best friend of our sailors 
who advocates such a system. At the same time we do not for 
one moment insinuate that the tyrant should be encouraged at 
sea any more than on land. We would have sufficient checks upon 
that individual as well. What is wanted is a sound ship; a kind, 
considerate, but disciplinary captain; and a healthy, seaman-like, 
and obedient crew. Each feature, being encouraged by correct 
principles at law, properly administered, will re-act upon each 
other in such a way, that, we make bold to say, the experience of 
but a few years, would make the British Mercantile Marine the 
wonder and the admiration of the world. We do not stop here 
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with mere assertion, but will point to a few facts illustrative of 
our arguments. 

At a certain port, which shall for the present be nameless, but 
of which we have minutely watched the development, the Merchant 
Shipping Act was, for about twelve years, left to lie fallow. By 
some blind, fortuitous circumstances, the local authorities there 
left things—maritime—very much to chance. . The consequence 
was that scenes of riot and insubordination became the order of the 
day. Desertion, and its kindred offence—neglecting to join ships 
at sailing, after signing agreement—became rampant. The Bench, 
even, in some such cases were indignant. Captains tried to pro- 
secute; declined to convict. Crimps frequently signed over and 
Over again, received the magic ‘* advance note,’’ and sent some 
tramp, tinker, or tailor on board to represent a seaman at sailing. 
One enterprising crimp had a pole erected on his premises for the 
purpose of teaching navigation. For instance, at the top of the 
pole he had rigged a cow’s horn, and when he had secured a 
‘¢hard-up’’—some “ Johnny-raw ’’ from the country, a ‘gaol 
bird,” or what not—who had never been to sea, that unhappy 
individual was marched round the pole and told to observe the 
corneous substance at the apex. This was his first lesson at 
nautics. It was then seriously impressed on his mind that when 
a captain, who wished to engage the engaging youth, asked for his 
period of sea-service, he was to reply that he (the said ‘ hard- 
up’’) had been once or twice—as the case might be—‘‘ round the 
” A pair of these crimps were known as the ‘‘ two 
Charlies,”’ and might have passed as the Siamese twins in iniquity, 
for their schemes were always worked together, as if a bond of 
flesh had warped them to each other. At all times and seasons, they 
employed themselves in the slavish trade of man-stealing—convey- 
ing the sailor from port to port, filling him drank, and disposing of 
him as if he had been a mere chattel. It is said of them that, 
on one occasion, they persuaded the brother of a Swedish captain 
to desert, and on a reward of £10 being offered, one of the 
yascals cunningly arranged to discover the runaway’s retreat. 
The money was paid, and the deserter returned on board, only 
to be kidnapped again by the same parties, at the point of 
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sailing. Many others of the same confraternity flourished 
in the community where thousands of seamen frequented, 
and where no one seemed to have power to say to them, nay. A 
league or ‘‘ union ” was also formed amongst them so as to set the 
machinery of the law at defiance, by employing lawyers to defend 
them. Numerous instances could be given of their exploits if 
space would permit, or it were necessary to our present purpose. 
Suffice it to say, that the amount of desertion could not be esti- 
mated but was simply wholesale, and even respectable owners and 
masters were reduced to the necessity of ‘‘ crimping”’ out of self- 
defence, in order to get their ships to sea. Drunkenness, too, 
with the men was only too frequent, for that is one of the weapons 
of the deceiver. But at length a ‘‘change came o’er the spirit 
of the dream” of that port. A police force was organised to put 
the machinery of the Act in force, and numberless prosecutions 
were instituted under the 257th and 248rd Sections which, 
happily, had the effect of ‘staying the plague.’”’ The crimp- 
proper was annihilated. One ‘‘Charlie’’ has, after turning the 
‘* endless wheel,’’ been driven to sea, or, at all events, has gone 
‘away from the port. His Dromio has now become a hard-working 
labourer, and earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, instead 
of by the sweat of his brain. In short, order and discipline now 
reign, instead of chaos and misrule. Not that all the evils 
connected with shipping are eradicated, or never crop up at all. 
But the plan is to meet the evils as they arise, and thus they are 
kept down to that minimum to which alone human affairs can 
ever hope to reach. In looking over the ‘“ Returns’ for 1876, 
we find that the offence of ‘‘ Not Joining” was reduced to 1:98 
‘per cent., or rather Jess than two in the hundred shipped. 
‘The desertions were 2°53 per cent., and these ratios have 
‘been about the same for eight years. The number of seamen 
shipped was 21,505, of whom 4,008 were foreigners; so 
that the business in the foreign-going trade is not of a small 
class. The prosecutions in order to attain this style of 
discipline were various, being classed as follows :—Neglecting to 
_join ship ; desertion from ship; using false discharges ; felony on 
board ship ; assault on officials ; illegal supply of sailors ; inquiries 
12 
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into wrecks; harbouring deserters; refusing duty on board; 
detaining seamen’s effects ; forging a money order; non-entry in 
official log; absence without leave from ship. The number 
amounted in all to ninety-six. The consequence to the good, 
steady, and obedient seamen, is of infinite benefit. He is able 
always to get employment. Naval Reserve men are generally pre- 
ferred. The use of certificates of discharge has become universal and 
bond fide. The deposits in the Seamen’s Saving’s Bank have strikingly 
increased, as also the use of the Seamen’s Money Order Office. 

Thus, we flatter ourselves, the position we have taken is proved ; 
namely, that the more strict and impartial the exercise of discipline 
is, the better it will be for all concerned, and, especially, for the honest 
seaman himself. 


Protector Fiuip Enamet.—This is a new invention for pro- 
tecting any surface whatever from the effects of atmospheric influ- 
ence, and for imparting to such surface brilliancy, transparency, 
elasticity, and durability superior to that produced by any polish, 
lacquer, or varnish now in use. The number of articles to which 
it may be applied appears to be unlimited. All kinds of wood and 
metallic ware, pictures, marble, furniture, panelling, leather, gilding, 
é&c., &c., &c., can be successfully coated with this enamel ; in fact, 
it is applicable to anything with a surface which requires to be 
protected. Among the advantages claimed for this enamel are that 
it can be easily applied by anyone; that it dries immediately after 
it is put on; that it is a permanent protoction, and can be at any 
time washed ; and that it retains, for an almost indefinite period, 
its original lustre. We have seen numerous specimens of the 
application of this enamel to different substances, and to all 
appearances the effect is exceedingly good. We have, moreover, 
heard of its being very successfully applied to cabin fittings and 
panels, and to its withstanding some severe tests in the open air 
on board ship. The proprietors of this invention are Messrs. 
Thomson and Co., of 2, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, London, 
E.C. They are also the patentees of a new kind of vitreous 
coating for ships’ bottoms, which is now in course of trial by 
several Government Departments. 
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a HE following is by permission extracted from a very 
valuable work* recently published by the Meteorolo- 
gical Office. We strongly advise those who can afford 
it to purchase for themselves the actual charts and the 
remarks; but as the price is necessarily rather high, the work 
being a very costly one to produce, the following extract may 
perhaps prove interesting and serviceable to those who can spare 
one shilling for the Nautical, but who are not able to spend 
twenty-five shillings for an elaborate meteorological work :— 

“ January.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of 
the Cape Verd Islands, for although the wind is equally strong 
close to their En. side in January, it is decidedly stronger on the 
Wn. than on the En. side of Square 8. (See diagram.) 

‘¢ Although the N.Ely. wind prevailg to the Equator west of the 
meridian of 30° W., and fast weatherly ships have done well after 
crossing the Equator to the Wd. of that meridian, others have 
been hampered by the land, which is shown by the January Wind 
Remarks for Square 308. The Remark in s.-s. 74 shows thata 
dull sailing ship which crossed the Equator in 82° 45’ W. on 
December 13th, was 25 days before she cleared the land! ! The 
safest Wly. limit for such a dull sailer is 26° to 27° W. 

‘‘The January Chart for Square 803 shows a prevailing Wly. 
current of from 20 to 30 miles in 24 hours, and that it is stronger 
in the Nn. than in the Sn. half of the Square. Exceptional 
currents, stronger than the means shown on the Chart, are some- 
times recorded. The other Chart for Square 303 shows a large per- 
centage of smooth sea in January. The above-named facts, taken 
together with the qualities of his ship, will enable the Navigator 
4o decide on his Best Route. 

‘* Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 25° 
and 30° W., so as to avoid the light N.Ely. winds which sometimes 









* “ Monthly Charts of Meteorological Data for nine 10° squares of the 
Atlantic which lie between 20° N. and 10° 8. lat. and extend from 10° te 
40° W. long.”” J.D. Potter, 31, Poultry. 1876. 
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blow near the South American coast in this month, and also to 
pick up the fresh N.E. Trade which prevails in that longitude 
between 4° and 6° N., but not further to the Ed. 

‘ PEBRUARY.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of 
the Cape Verd Islands, as the Wn. sides of Squares 89 and 3 have 
stronger winds than their En. sides. They should stand to the 
Sd. in about 26° W. and when they meet the Sly. wind, take the 
tack which gives the most southing, endeavouring not to cross the 
Equator to the Wd. of 28° W. 

‘‘The prevailing current is still Wly., averaging from 20 to 30 
miles a day, and generally stronger in the Nn. than in the Sn. half 
of the Square. The Chart shows that confused seas are not un- 
common. The ‘ Remarks on Wind’ for Square 803 show that 
ships which crossed the Equator to the Wd. of 80° W. were not 
much hampered, but there seems to be no inducement to cross to 
the Westward of 28° W. 

** Ships bound to the Nd. should carefully avoid the En. side of 
Square 3, where the N.Ely. wind is light and there is much 
light N.Wly. wind, so should cross the Equator to the Wd. of 
25° and to the Ed. of 30° W., by which means they will not get 
too near the coast of South America, where light N.Ely. winds are 
not uncommon. 

“ Marcui—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of the 
Cape Verd Islands, the N.E. Trade being stronger on the Wn. 
than on the En. sides of Squares 39 and 8. The March Diagram 
shows that between 85° and 40° W., N.Ely. winds prevail to the 
coast of South America, and to 2° S. between 80° and 35° W. 

‘‘The prevailing current in this part is still Wly., though now 
inclined more to the Sd., and its rate from 20 to 30 miles in 24 
hours; it is strongest between 2° and 6° S., weakest between 8° 
and 10°S. There is a large percentage of smooth sea in March. 
The ‘Remarks on Wind’ in Square 303 show that ships which 
crossed the Equator between 29° and 80° W. were hampered by 
the land, see especially the Remark in s.-s. 64, so that it seems best 
to cross the Equator in 27° or 28° W. 

“¢ Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 26° 
and 80° W., this will enable them to avoid the N.Ely. winds which 
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‘are common in Square 808, and, on the other hand, the light 
N.Wly. winds and calms which are common on the En. side of 
Square 8. 

‘‘ Aprit.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of the 
Cape Verd Islands, for although the N.E. Trade is as strong on 
| the En. side as on the Wn. side of Square 39, it is much stronger 
on the Wn. than on the En. side of Square 8; they should then 
stand to the Sd. in about 26° W., taking the tack which gives the 
most southing when the wind draws Sly. 

‘‘ The prevailing current is still Wly., at a rate of from 20 to 
80 miles in 24 hours, exceptional currents being stronger, it is 
strongest between 2° and 8° 8. There is a good deal of N.Ely. 
swell in the N.En. part of Square 308, and of smooth sea in its 
S.En. part. Near the South American coast there is much light 
N.Ely. wind, and it does not seem likely that a ship would have 
great difficulty in getting to the Sd. there, still the wind is lighter 
in Square 803 than in Square 302, and the Remarks in Square 
803, s.-s. 64, show that ships which cross to the Wd. of 30° W. 
are sometimes hampered, it would therefore be well not to cross to 
the Wd. of 27° or 28° W. 

‘* Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 25° 
and 80° W., so as to avoid the large amount of light N.Ely. wind 
which is recorded in Square 808, and the light N.Wly. winds and 
calms which are common on the En. side of Square 38. 

‘« May.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of the 
Cape Verd Islands, where the May Diagram and Chart show the 
wind to be stronger than to the Ed. In Square 3 the N.Ely. wind 
prevails to 4° N., and is stronger between 25° and 30° W. than 
between 20° and 25° W. 

‘From October to April the wind draws more Ely. in the Sn. 
part of the Square, but from May to November it draws more Sly. 
The Wly. current is stronger than in previous months, and fre- 
quently exceeds 80 miles in 24 hours, it is strongest between 2° 
and 6° S. The sea is also higher than in previous months. It 
may therefore be well for a dull sailing ship to make a little easting 
after passing Cape Verd Islands, moro especially as the ‘ Remarks 
on Wind’ in Square 303 show that the wind, weather and sea near 
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the South American Coast are very trying, see the Remarks in 
s.-88. 68, 84, and 95; in the latter case the ship crossed the 
Equator in 26° 18’ W., but still was much hampered. Hence it 
seems right that a dull sailer should not cross the Equator to the 
Wd. of 25° W. in May. 

‘* Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 25° 
and 80° W., thus avoiding the unsettled wind and weather near 
South America on the one side, and the large amount of calm and 
light N.W. wind in the En. half of Square 3 on the other. The 
Diagram shows that the prevailing S.Ely. wind is stronger, as 
well as being more settled, between 25° and 80° W. than between 
80° and 85° W., especially in the Sn. part of the district. 

“ JuneE.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of the 
Cape Verd Islands, where the wind is stronger than to the Ed. of 
them, and steer to the Sd. in about 26° W., standing to the 8.Id. 
with the first of the Sly. wind which they will probably meet with 
in 6° N., and keeping on the starboard tack, if they can make 
southing, until they have made a fair amount of easting, as the 
‘Remarks on Wind’ in Squares 802 and 308 show that ships 
should not cross the Equator to the Wd. of 28° W., and it would 
be all the better if they crossed two or three degrees to the Ed. of 
that meredian. Between 8° and 4° N. the prevailing current will 
probably be Ely, but south of 4° N. it is likely to be very strong 
to the Wd.; the requisite easting should therefore be made on 
getting the first of the Sly. wind as the S.E. ‘rade becomes 
more Ely, near the Equator. So that, as in May, the wind 
becomes more Sly. in the Sn. than in the Nn. half of the 
Square, especially between 6° and 10° 8. The Wly. current in 
Square 308 is still strong, especially in the Nn. half of the Square 
where it frequently exceeds 80 miles in the 24 hours. There is 
much Sly. and even S.Wly. sea in June. See the ‘ Wind Remarks’ 
in Square 802, s.-ss. 08 and 19; and Square 308, s.-ss. 00, 12, 20, 
44, and 74, for cases of ships crossing the Equator in June; all of 
those in Square 803 show the importance of crossing well to 
the Ed. 

‘¢ Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 25° 
and 80° W., so as to avoid the unsettled wind and weather which | 
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are more extreme near the South American coast than further to 
the Ed., and on the other hand to get a more steady N.E. Trade 
after passing 6° N. than exists further to the Ed. 

“© Juty.—Shins bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of the 
Cape Verd Islands, where the N.E. Trade is stronger than to the Ed. 
On getting the first of the Sly. wind in about 10° N. they should 
stand to the S.Ed. making all the requisite easting in the Nn. part 
of the Sly. wind as it draws more Ely. near the Equator. 
Between 10° and 4° N. they will probably experience an Ely. cur- 
rent, but this will help them to windward, and place them in a 
better position for dealing with the very strong Wly. current which 
prevails, after passing to the Sd. of 4° N., showing that the wind 
is much more Sly. than in June. The wind is more Sly. in July 
than in any other month. The Wly. current in Square 303 is still 
very strong, especially in the Nn. half of the Square, where the 
mean of four or five observations is sometimes 85 miles in 24 
hours! There is also much Sly. sea in July. The ‘ Remarks on 
Wind’ Square 303, s.-ss. 00, O1, 02, 18, 21, 23, and 68, give 
cases of ships which had crossed the Equator to the Wd. of 30° W., 
getting hampered by the South American coast. The wind is also 
much more squally and unsettled in Sqnare 803 than in the Squares 
to the Ed. of it, so that ships will do well not to cross the Equator 
to the Wd. of 25 to 28° W. in July. 

‘“¢ Ships bound to the Nd. may be guided very much by the longi- 
tude in which they approach the Equator ; those from the Ed. may 
cross between 20° and 25° W., as the Sly. winds are slightly 
- stronger on the En. than on the Wn. side of Square 8, but they 
should be in 25° W. when in 10° N., so as to get a better N.E. 
Trade than that which exists further E. Ships from the Wd. 
would do well to cross the Equator and stand to the Nd. in about 
80° W. 

‘* Aucust.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of the 
‘Cape Verd Islands, where the N.E. Trade is stronger than to the 
Ed. of them. On getting the first of the S.Wly. Winds in 
about 10° or 12° N. they should stand to the S.Ed., not 
fearing the effect of the Ely. current which prevails between 
10° and 4° N., as a pretty strong Wly. current may be expected 
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to the Sd. of 4° N. The Diagram shows that the prevailing 
Sly. wind becomes more Ely. as the Equator is approached, 
so that the requisite easting should be made with the first of the 
Sly. wind, and as the winds near Cape St. Roque are more Sly. 
and unsettled than they are further to the Ed., it is important to. 
cross the Equator well to the Ed., say in 25° or 26° W., or even: 
two or three degrees further to the Ed. The wind is still remark- 
ably Sly. between 6° and 8° S., off the most En. part of 8. America. 
The Wly. current is still strong; strongest in the Nn. half of the 
Square. Sly. and confused swells are very frequent. The ‘ Remarks. 
on Wind, Square 808 s.-ss. 82, 72, 84, and 94, give cases of ships. 
that were hampered by the South American land; one, a fast iron 
ship, having crossed the Equator as far east as 27° 22’ W. 

“© Ships bound to the Nd. should avoid the South American Jand, 
as the wind is lighter to the Wd. of 88° W. than it is to the Ed. of 
that meridian. They should be in 25 W., or further W., on cross- 
ing the parallel of 10° N., as the N.E. trade is stronger and extends. 
further S. on the Wn. side of the district than it does near the 
Cape Verd Islands. 

‘ SeEpTEMBER.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. 
of the Cape Verd Islands, where they will have a better N.E. Trade 
than tothe Ed. On getting the S.Wly. wind in 10° or 12° N. they 
should stand to the S.Ed.; that wind, with the prevailing Ely. 
current, will carry them fast to the Ed., but the Diagram shows 
that to the Sd. of 40° N. the prevailing wind is S.Ely., and the 
current Wly., which will carry them fast to the Wd. The prevail- 
ing current is Wly. from 20 to 80 miles in the 24 hours, the 
difference of its speed in the Nn. and Sn. halves of the Square is. 
not so great as in previous months. The sea is still very Sly. and 
confused. The ‘Remarks on Wind,’ Square 808, s.-ss. 02, 62, 
74, and 94, give cases in which ships were hampered off the South 
American coast; in some cases after crossing the Equator in 
27° W., so that it would be well to cross in 26° W. or farther to. 
the Ed. 

‘Shins bound to the Nd. are not likely to meet with N.Ely. winds. 
near the coast of South Amcrica, still it seems well that they should 
cross the Equator to the Ed. of 80° W., as the winds in Square 4 
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are lighter than those in Square 8. The En. and Wn. sides of 
Square 8 seem to have equally good winds for getting to the Nd., 
but it may be well for ships from the Ed. to cross the Equator in 
about 25° W., as the winds are stronger in the Wn. than on the 

En. side of Square 89. 

—  “ OctopeR.—Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of 
the Cape Verd Islands, where the N.E. Trade is stronger than to 
the Ed., and steer 8. until they meet the first of the Sly. wind in 
about 8° or 7° N., then stand to the §.Ed. until the wind changes, 
so that they can make the most southing on the port tack. The 
prevailing current is Ely. between 10° and 6° N. but Wly. further 
to the Sd. Here for the first time since April, the wind gets more 
E. or N.Ely. in the Sn. than in the Nn. and central parts of the 
Square. The current is still Wly. from 20 to 80 miles in 24 hours, 
and stronger in the Nn. than in the Sn. half of the Square. Sly. 
seas are very frequent in the Sn. part ofthe Square. The ‘Remarks 
on Wind,’ Square 308, s.-ss. 31, 88, 44, and 72, give cases of 
ships crossing the Equator in 80° W. or further W.; all but the 
last were hampered by the land, so that 28° W. seems a safer limit 
in October, though the Wind Chart and Remarks show that the 
winds near South America are more favourable for getting to the 
Sd. in that month than they have been since April. 

“* Ships bound to the Nd. whilst 8. of the Equator will find stronger 
winds between 25° and 30° W. than in any other longitude; after 
crossing the Equator they will find the Sly. wind stronger and the 
N.E. Trade stronger and more Ely. in that longitude than they are 
further to the Ed. 

‘* NoVEMBER.—Ships bound to the Sd. should certainly pass to 
the Wd. of the Cupe Verd Islands, for although the Diagram shows 
that to the Sd. of 16° N. the prevailing wind is slightly stronger in 
the En. than in the Wn. half of Square 89, the amount of calm is 
greater in the En. especially between 14° and 16°N., and the mean 
force of all winds is greatest in the Wn. half. After passing the 
Cape Verds it may be well to haul slightly to the Ed., so as to be 
in 25° W. when in 6° N., and then with the first of the Sly. wind 
to take the tack which gives the most soutbing, endeavouring if 
possible not to cross the Equator to the Wd. of 29° W. A slight 
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Ely. current will probably be experienced between 10° and 4° N.; 
in other parts it is likely to be Wly. In November the tendency in 
the wind to become more Ely. orN.Ely. in the Sn. part of the 
Square is very decided. There is still a Wly. current of from 20 
to 80 miles in 24 hours, and sometimes it exceeds 80 miles; it is 
strongest between 2° and 4° 8. The percentage of S.Wly. current 
is greater in the Sn. part of the Square than in previous months. 
Smooth seas are much more frequent than in previous months, 
especially in the Sn. part of the Square. The ‘ Remarks on Wind’ 
Square 803 s.-ss. 22, 43, 54, 64, 74, and 93, give cases of ships 
which crossed the Equator in 30° W. or further W.; all, excepting 
the last two, made very fair passages to 10° S.; the ship in s.-s. 
' 74 was a dull sailer with light winds, whilst the one in s.-s, 98, 
though a fast ship was very much hampered, but she crossed the 
Equator in 33° 50’ W.; so that a good sailing ship need not fear 
crossing in 81° W. if driven to do so by circumstances. 

‘* Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 25° 
and 80° W., as by doing so they will avoid the lighter winds which 
prevail near the South American land on the one side, and also 
those which exist in the En. halves of Squares 3 and 39, on the 
other, beside getting a more Ely. N.E. Trade. 

‘* DECEMBER.— Ships bound to the Sd. should pass to the Wd. of 
the Cape Verd Islands, where, although the wind is much more 
Ely. than it is to the Ed. of them, it is decidedly stronger. 
On the En. side (between 14° and 16° N.) the Wind Chart of 
Square 39 shows that there is 15 per cent. of calm. These ships 
should haul a little to the Ed. after passing the Islands, so as to 
take the first of the S.E. Trade in about 25° W. or slightly further 
E., then take the tack which gives the most southing. The pre- 
vailing current is Wly. throughout this route, and, as the Diagram 
shows, averages 25 miles in 24 hours near the Equator, so that a 
dull sailer, which is not weatherly, should make rather more east- 
ing before getting the 8.E. Trade. In December the tendency for 
wind to be more Ely. or N.Ely. than S.E.b.E., when not from that 
point, prevails throughout the Square. The current is still Wly., 
averaging from 20 to 30 miles in 24 hours, and sometimes exceed- 
ing 80 miles; it is strongest in the Nn. half of the Square. There 
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is still much smooth sea in the Sn. part of the Square. The 
‘Remarks on Wind’ in Square 803, s.-ss. 02, 03, 83, 64, and 94, 
give cases of ships which crossed the Equator in 80° W. or farther 
W., they all had to tack off the land, and would no doubt have 
done better if they had not crossed to the Wd. of 29° W. The 
ship in s.-s. 08 was so hampered by Sly. winds and Wly. currents 
near South America that she stood to the N.Ed. and re-crossed the 
Equator to make easting, not getting to 10° S. before 25 days after 
her first crossing ! ! 

‘* Ships bound to the Nd. should cross the Equator between 25° 
and 30° W. thus avoiding on the one hand the lighter winds which 
prevail near the coast of South America, and on the other the light 
winds and calms which are more common on the En. than on the 
Wn. side of Square 8. On the Wn. side of Square 39 the winds 
are very favourable for going to the Nd., but quite the reverse on 
its En. side.”’ 
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Extracts from ‘* The Report on the Navau Reserves by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Wauitrr Tarteton, K.C.B., Admiral Superintendent 
of Naval Reserves, before resigning command, October 18, 
1876.” 

The Order in Council of 1st March, 1864, determined that the 
whole number on the active list should not exceed 700. There are 
at present on the list 212. 

By Order in Council of 15th October, 1872, the grade of mid- 
shipman was added, the number not to exceed 200. There are 
now 99 borne, and from 20 to 25 added yearly from the traininge 
ships. | 
On the formation of the Royal Naval Reserve, tho rank of 
lieutenant was given to masters of merchant ships duly qualified, 
and under 45 years of age, but it was ordered that after Ist 
January, 1865, no person should be eligible for a commission as 
lieutenant until he had held a commission as sub-lieutenant for one 
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year or upwards ; hence all officers joining the Royal Naval 
Reserve must do so as sub-lieutenant or midshipman. 

By returns furnished me by the Registrar-General of Seamen, I 
find that of the 114 lieutenants, 59 have failed to comply with the 
regulations as to drill. 

It has not hitherto been the policy of the Admiralty and Board 
of Trade to enforce strictly the attendance of these officers at drill, 
firstly on account of age (49 lieutenants being above fifty), and that 
it was not reasonable to expect gentlemen who had arrived at that 
time of life to fall in for the first time at a gun. 

Secondly, it has been held that in time of peace their services 
would be more uscful in encouraging the enrolment and employ- 
ment of Royal Naval Reserve seamen, and that the Government 
would not have obtained their influence had attendance at drill 
been insisted on at much personal inconvenience during the short 
interval between their several voyages. | 

Thirdly, it is anticipated that during war the lieutenants of the 
Royal Naval Reserve will be employed on transport service, rather 
than on the quarter-deck of our men-of-war ; and, as 55 out of the 
114 lieutenants have regularly attended drill, this number would 
probably suffice for the requirements of the service. 

Lieutenants who are above fifty years of age be excused drill. 

That in future, lieutenants, Royal Naval Reserve, who have not 
been to sea for five years, should be called on by the Registrar- 
General of Seamen to state whether they have relinquished the sea- 
service, informing them that if they do not go afloat again within 
six months, their names will be removed from the list, and should 
they afterwards resume a seufaring lite, an application to be 
restored to the active list will be considered. Exception should be 
made in this respect to officers employed under the Board of 
Trade. 

That the drill of sub-lieutenants and midshipmen be strictly 
enforced, unless, on satisfactory explanation, it is shown that it 
would materially interfere with the officer’s employment. 

Sub-Lieutenants.—Of the 96 sub-lieutenants on the active list, 
44 have not complied with the regulations as to drill. 

I am of opinion that compulsory drill should not be called for 
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‘from sub-lieutenants above the age of forty-five ; that for officers 
under that age explanation should be required for non-performance 
of drill, and that if not satisfactory, and that the officer fails after- 
~wards to attend, his name should be removed from the list. 

That the limit of age for sub-lieutenants should be fifty, and 
on arriving at that age their names should be transferred to the 
honorary list. 

Also that sub-lieutenants who have not been at sea for five 
years should be called on to state whether they have relinquished 
the sea service, informing them, as in the case with lieutenants, 
that unless they are employed under the Board of Trade, or resume 
the sea-service within twelve months, it will be assumed that they 
have quitted the sea-service, and that their names will be removed 
from the list, and should they afterwards return to service at sea, 
their application to be restored will be considered. 

Midshipmen.—As the Order in Council creating the grade of 
midshipmen, Royal Naval Reserve, was issued in 1872, the question 
will soon arise as to when they are to be advanced to sub- 
lieutenants, and under what regulation, there being nothing in the 
Order in Council to determine this. The present qualifications for 
sub-lieutenants require the candidates to have served as master or 
chief mate in vessels of not less than 500 tons, for not less than two 
years. 

I would propose, in consideration of the education these young 
gentlemen have received, that the regulations be relaxed in their 
favour, and that they should be considered eligible for advancement 
under the following terms :— 

(a.) To produce certificates of very good conduct for four year’s 
8ea-S8ervice. 

(b) To have regularly undergone drill since his appointment as 
midshipman. 

(c.) To produce a certificate from one of the commanders of a 
drill-ship as to his efficiency, and that he is capable of drilling a 
party of men at great gun, sword, and rifle drill. 

(d.) To pass the Board of Trade for mate, and to have served 
as junior mate for one year. 

Subject to these conditions, to be eligible for a sub-lieutenant’s 
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- commission at twenty-two years of age. A similar rule to be 
applied to midshipmen as to sub-lieutenants with regard to sea 
service. The names of those who have not been at sea for one 
year to be removed from the list. 

Engineers.—No effort has been hitherto made. to attract this 
class of officers to the Royal Naval Reserve. 

I do not consider it a subject of any importance, as the junior 
men only would be useful in case of emergency to act under the 
naval engineer. Many steamers would be thrown out of employ 
in war time, or if taken up by the Government, would bring their 
own engine-room complement. 

Surgeons.—There would doubtless be a great demand for medical 
officers in the event of war, and I think it worthy of consideration 
whether the medical officers inthe Mercantile Navy should not be 
invited to join the Royal Naval Reserve, with the permission to 
wear the uniform of surgeons, and receive a small fee, say two 
shillings a month, for each Royal Naval Reserve seaman under 
their medical care on board the ship they are serving in. 

Seamen, Ist Class, Royal Naval Reserve-—The regulations for 
the enrolment and drill of these men are working smoothly, and 
require no further revision. 

It would appear that we possess nearly all the A. B.’sin the 
Mercantile Marine that comply with the conditions laid down. 
The number floats between 12 and 13,000 men, and the entries 
about keep pace with the discharges. 

It greater facilitics were given for drill, some few more men 
might be obtained, but at an additional expense, and taking into 
consideration that the complement of seamen in our largest ships 
is not more than 300, the 13,000 Royal Naval Reserve would 
appear to be a sufficient number for the country to maintain in 
peace. 

Seamen, 2nd Class, Royal Naval Reserve.—These number 5,600, 
and could be doubled if thought desirable, but as they are chiefly 
fishermen, unacquainted with square-rigged vessels, and un- 
accustomed to long absence from their homes, 6,000 may be 
considered sufficient for the work they would chiefly have to 
perform in gun-boats, torpedo vessels, and coast defence ships. 
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In Scotland, and specially in the Shetlands, the 2nd class sorve 
asa stepping stone to the first, while the majority being young 
men, they receive instruction more readily, and will in the end be 
better trained. 

Boys, 8rd Class, Royal Naval Reserve.—The establishment of a 
8rd class Royal Naval Reserve has not as yet made much advance. 

Further delay will take place before the scheme is fairly 
launched. 

General Remarks.—On a review of the Act for the establishment 
ofa Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen passed in August, 1859, 
and the state of the Reserves at the present time, seventeen years 
afterwards, I think it must be admitted that it has fulfilled the 
intention of its framers. It was given to them to solve a question 
which had always been a vexed one and a source of anxiety to 
the country, viz., how to man our ships in the event of any sudden 
increase to our Navy, and to provide a sufficiency of seamen to 
carry on naval operations when war was declared, while the men 
so employed should be absorbed on the conclusion of peace in the 
Mercantile Marine. 

The practical working of the Act has shown that in peace time, 
at least, the shipowners have suffered no inconvenience. 

The men are permitted to take their drill whenever it best 
suits them, and at periods of 7, 14, 21, and 28 days, while on the 
other hand the qualifications insisted on on enrolment and the 
medical examination are guarantees for the character and ability 
of the Royal Naval Reserve man. The retainers which he receives 
and the prospect of pension operate as inducements to steadiness 
and against desertion, and altogether have a beneficial effect on 
the whole Mercantile Marine, so that the shipowners now give a 
preference to Royal Naval Reserve men whenever they can get 
them. 

The prejudices of the seamen have been much worn down by 
mixing with men-of-war’s men when under instruction. 

There are now enrolled in both classes nearly 20,000 out of the 
80,000 sanctioned by the Act. 

The vital question is whether, after all the expense the country 
has been put to, and will have to bear prospectively, for the organ- 
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isation and maintenance of the Royal Naval Resrve, will the men 
be forthcoming when they are wanted? This can be tested only in 
the day of trial, when the Queen’s Proclamation shall call the Reserve 
out for active service ; but I hold that we have as reliable guarantees 
that the men will present themselves, as under any system that could 
be devised on the basis of voluntary service. The men have entered 
on an engagement to serve, they have received drill pay and retainers 
under this engagement, and, without being branded by public 
opinion, could not shrink from the fulfilment of their duty. Asa 
fact, a great impetus was given to enrolment when the ‘‘Trent”’ 
affair pointed to possible hostilities with the United States. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 





Cd Se great duke is reported to have once said that the 


British Army in the Peninsula War fought under the 
cold shadow of aristocracy, so little were its great 
qualities acknowledged. The British shipmaster 
generally works under the shadow of neglect, although he is one 
of those useful members of society, who has in an unobtrusive 
manner assisted to make his country great. In no instance has 
the State thought fit to acknowledge his services either by giving 
him a social position, or by conferring a small mark of distinction 







for long and faithful services in his profession. 

There are many of us who remember his skill and courage on 
divers occasions in times of actual warfare in the Black Sea, in the 
Baltic, and in China. At all times he was proud to share the 
dangers of war when duty called, yet in no instance was official 
acknowledgment rendered to his useful and often gallant services. 
In all maritime countries the position is held in higher estimation 
than it is in our own, and not unfrequently do we see the masters 
of large foreign ships decorated with an order of knighthood. A 
few inches of ribbon and an ounce of bronze are of no great 
intrinsic value, yet are they coveted by all men of an honourable 
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nature beyond any pecuniary reward. The soldier or sailor of 
the Army and Navy, after a few years service, has a good conduct 
medal, but officers of the merchant service who serve a lifetime in 
its ranks have nothing to mark their honourable career. Probably 
a simple decoration would tend mure to raise the social position of 
-officers in the Mercantile Marine than any other innovation which 
‘could be pointed ont. And it would prove a stimulus to 
-exertion on the part of all who hoped to one day command the 
-argosies of England. 

It must be evident to all who study the question that while 
-other professions have been advancing in social power and wealth, 
that of the sea has actually declined. Thirty years since the 
commanders of large ships were amongst the most envied of 
mankind, yet a single generation has wrought such mischief that 
comparatively few of the middle classes now embrace it. This 
is the more remarkable, when the great improvements which have 
taken place in the construction and size of ships are considered. 
A modern steam or sailing ship is in many instances a floating 
palace, where every comfort, and often luxury, is to be found. 
One would imagine that high-born youths would contend to 
command such as these. It is not possible for all who wish to go 
to sea to enter the Royal Navy, neither is it desirable. The © 
merchant ships of England require as much energy to develope 
their usefulness as the more showy sister service, and it is to be 
hoped that the dark days which havo so long hung over a pro- 
fession, on which the greatness of the country so much depends, 
will under the auspices of the present legislation be removed. 
But to effect this the service must give the Board of Trade credit 
for sincerity in attempting to raise its status. The task is one 
of no ordinary difficulty, and those who hold the leading positions 
should endeavour to inspire their juniors with that love of the 
profession, which once formed such a characteristic feature in 
those who followed it. 

It has been well said, there is no royal road to learning, and it 
is only by educating themselves up to a certain standard that the 
commanders of our large ships will command that influence, which 
their position demands. While the engineer has been steadily 
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sapping his way upwards, the other has relatively descended. 
This simple fact indicates the first step which should be taken in 
the race to recover a waning influence. But in lieu of following 
it out, the bias of many is towards a species of irrelevant criticism 
which may create discontent, but fails to elevate. 

A gentleman, writing in the February number of the Nautical, 
uses for his text the words, ‘‘ The Philistines are upon us,” and 
positively attempts to excuse the conduct of the commander of 
the St. Lawrence, by informing us that he and his officers were 
strangers to the coast. Unprejudiced men will say that the 
absence of practical experience of the locality should have proved 
an incentive to vigilance. Doubtless, the wreck of this ship will 
prove a serious calamity to the Merchant Service, for the Admiralty 
or the Horse Guards may well be excused if they hesitate ere they 
again charter a private ship to convey a British regiment and im- 
portant munitions of war to the Antipodes. The writer quoted 
would feign make his readers believe that the art of navigation is 
so difficult to acquire, as to render a species of apprenticeship in 
every sea necessary. If such were the case the officers of the 
flying squadrons of the Royal Navy, who are constantly visiting all 
quarters of the globe, would be old men before they started on 
their adventurous voyages. Yet we know that in many instances 
they are perfect strangers to the route, and as arule, young. It 
may well be doubted if the great mass of the commanders of 
merchant ships pay that strict attention to the working of charts 
which is so necessary to their profession, an acquirement which 
their brother officers of the Navy have carried to such a pitch of 
perfection as to render pilots almost unnecessary in the most 
difficult ports. Possibly if the commander of the Circassian, which 
was recently wrecked on Long Island, had consulted his chart 
more, and the pilot less, the country would not have to deplore 
the loss of a fine ship and many valuable lives. These are simple 
facts which cannot be gainsaid, and the opinion of the accomplished 
seaman will coincide with that of the writer on the above points. 
In lieu of railing about those unknown Philistines (presumably 
Nautical Assessors) it will be to the interest of the country and 
the profession for the officers of the Merchant Navy to become 
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such adepts that the Philistines will be starved out of their 
calling. | 

It is not difficult to put a finger on the names of officers whom 
we feel morally certain will never appear as prisoners for the loss 
of their ships ; and be it said such cases are not rare at any of the 
great ports. A collision may happen to the most careful, because 
in a swift steamer there is occasionally not time to enable the 
captain to be at his post. Further there are seasons when he is 
not only obliged to think for himself, but has to counteract the 
want of judgment on the part of those in the approaching vessel. 
It is simply this which occasions so many mishaps, for after many 
years experience, the writer is unable to point out in what manner 
the present rules of the road could be improved. Doubtless the 
introduction of the American system of signaling with the steam- 
whistle would prove an incalculable advantage to steam and sailing 
vessels. Reckless as the Americans are said to be, there is no 
people who endeavour to carry out the rules to avoid collision so 
earnestly and effectually. Rarely will a sailing ship in a narrow 
channel refuse to tack when the well-known signal is made by a 
large steamer or by a tug having a ship in tow, and on the Hudson, 
whose waters are crowded with craft of every denomination, 
reminding one of a colony of ants so restless do they appear, 
accidents are almost unknown. 

Of course the full-blooded Britisher would feel bound in honour 
to refuse compliance with such an innovation, but as time wore on, 
and the advantages became apparent, he would acknowledge its 
usefulness as all now do those once much despised green and red 
side-lights, for steamers and sailing vessels. 


NAUTICUS. 
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NON-DELIVERY OF NEWSPAPERS AT PORT SAID. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 
Str,—I am sanguine enough to hope that you will, by inserting” 
this appeal, assist thereby, as far as lies in your power, in 
removing the grievance aoove referred to. It is ono which I 
think only requires to be called attention to, to be much lessened, 
if not altogether removed. Now, Sir, itis a fact, and one which 
gives rise to a good deal of adverse comment, that the receipt of a 
newspaper by a member of a ship’s company (other than the 
master) to whom it may be addressed, is an event of exceptional 
occurence, notwithstanding that letters announcing the contem- 
poraneous dispatch come to hand in due course. This, Sir, is not 
right, and you gentlemen who live at home at ease, and enjoy 
your “ dailies” with the matutinal roll and coffee, can, perhaps, 
sympathise with poor Jack who is deprived of the rare glimpse of 
passing events that a paper at a port of call affords. Iam referring 
to the smaller class of trading steamers who do not run in any 
regular trade, but are here, there, and everywhere, in twelve 
months. Now, Port Said is a port where this grievance is par- 
ticularly felt, for several reasons :—I1st. There are, I should think, 
few ports where so many English stcamers visit, bringing coals, 
and passing and returning by the Suez Canal. They necessarily 
make short stays, but are certain to occur at some time, and are, 
therefore, calculated upon for the receipt of letters, &c. 2nd. The 
stays are so short that there is no time for anyone, except the 
master, to go ashore, who might enquire for particular letters or 
papers. 38rd. The mode of delivery is not satisfactory. The 
Consul there, I have been frequently informed, will not receive 
letters addressed to his care, and they are collected by, or handed 
over to coal merchants, ship chandlers, or agents, by whom they 
are sent aboard when the ship in question arrives. Now here, I 
think, may be found the explanation which I have good reason to 
suspect is the true one, why newspapers are so often absent when 
wanted. Letters frequently urrive by mails some time before the. 
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ship is due, as it is impossible for persons at home to judge exactly 
when she may arrive, it being a hard job for anyone a-board to do 
so within a week. Consequently, they lie in the offices of the 
agents, and I have no doubt are there made use of by parties for 
whom they were never intended; as it is a handy thing for a 
master of ship, when he comes in, to have a look at the news. For 
instance, A comes into B's office, ‘‘ Hullo, here’s a paper for so-and- 
so, when do you expect him ?”’ B, ‘‘I don’t know, he left Galle 
such-and-such a day,’’ or, ‘‘ He has just left Singapore.’ ‘* Oh, 


well,”’ says A, ‘‘let’s see what’s the news on the Tyne; ”’ accord- 
ingly he sees, and when the party for whom the paper is intended 
arrives, he doesn’t see. I have frequently noticed that masters 
always have plenty of news, and we can never get any except 
through them. Which same, is a suggestive fact to those who 
have no alternative but to grin and bear it. Can this not be 
remedied, Sir? In my humble opinion there are two ways— 
others might see more. If the staff of the Consulate is too small, 
surely, where there are so many of Her Majesty’s subjects passing 
and interested, there might be sume allowance made for the press 
of postal business, by an extra assistant. Take Cronstadt, for 
instance, where there is a tremendous press of business duriny the 
season. If you have any enquiries to make about a letter being 
mislaid, you are met with courtesy, and the register of every letter 
or parcel that arrives is produced, and the date of your ship’s 
arrival or departure on a previous voyage overhauled, and yoa get 
a satisfactory explanation. Or, perhaps, our Government might 
' memorialise that of Egypt, to the effect that an Englishman might 
be appointed among the postal officials, who would look after his 
countrymen’s interests. Anything would be better than the 
present state of affairs, where you cannot lay your hand on anyone 
as the responsible party, and by which you seem to get your post 
packets by favour instead of by right. Anyhow, Port Said has 
been thrown together in a hurry, and they want someone to finish 


it off badly. 
I am, Sir, in haste, Yours truly, 


AGGRIEVED. 
S.S. Royal Welsh, Malta, March 19th, 1877. 
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P.S.—It not unfrequently occurs that newspapers are sent on 
account of some specially interesting intelligence ; for instance, the 
last one of mine that went adrift contained the announcement of a 
brother’s wedding. 





OFFICERS’ v. ENGINEERS’ WAGES. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—I beg a portion of your valuable space for the ventilation of 
what, experience shows me, is considered by my nautical con- 
temporaries ag a distressing and heartfelt grievance; and at the 
commencement, I beg you to believe that I have no wish to under- 
rate the valuable services of many of the class with whom is drawn 
the comparison. It is generally well-known that officers of steamers, 
those in the coal and mineral carrying trade particularly alluded to, 
especially the first officers, who, at any time may have the duties 
and responsibilities of master falling upon them, are, as a rule, 
possessed of master's certificates, of many years’ experience, and 
the majority, sensible, sober, and intelligent men. They have 
onerous duties to perform, their whole time being occupied in the 
performance of them, either at home or abroad. There are, I 
admit, many black-legs as in every other profession, and who are, 
of course, a disgrace to it; but, I believe, I honestly describe the 
majority in speaking of them as above. 

Of the engineers, it has certainly been my fortune to sail with 
many capable and intelligent men, except in one or two instances, 
for like many beside them, it is certain that the less the knowledge 
of their trade the more airs and liberties they arrogate to them- 
selves, and consider their exceptional high wages a suflicient 
warrant to look with contempt upon the deck officers. That this is 
a truth, I have only to refer to an extraordinary letter which, I am 
told, appeared some time ago in the Shipping Gazette, advancing 
the theory that the master had no control in the engine department. 

The wages of a first officer in the class of vessel here alluded to, 
average from 7s. to 7s, 9d. per day; the second officers from 5s. to 
5s. 6d., all on board finding their own provisions, what is called by 
seamen, a “weekly boat.’’ The engineer averages 11s., and his 
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assistants respectively 8s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per duy each. Frequent 
cases of detention have constantly arisen, unless a third engineer 
was shipped if the voyage was beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Steamers in the foreign trade are compelled by the Board of Trade 
to carry one certificated engineer, the holder of a second class 
certificate being considered sufficient. This certificate may be 
obtained after one year’s sea-service, the assistants, in many 
instances, when the steam shipbuilding trade was at its best, in the 
majority of instances, were comprised of youths just out of their 
time, fitters, who had barely seen salt water, besides firemen (com- 
monly described as ‘‘ shovel engineers ’’) who received much larger 
pay than is above quoted, whilst the experienced officer, who took 
charge in the master’s absence, received then even less than they 
do now. 

I could abundantly show cause why and where this state of 
things is a considerable hardship, but I hesitate to trespass further 
upon your kindness, by soliciting further space in your truly 
national magazine. 

I trust, however, these few imperfect remarks may stimulate my 
contemporaries to unity and action, having in view one common 
object, the bettering of our condition. I solicit, also, your powerful 
influence, and I ask the attention of the Shipmasters’ Society, who 
have been, and indeed may now be, the most interested sufferers, 


I have the honor to be, 
Yours, most obediently, 
SYMPATHY. 





MARRIAGES AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


$rz,—Doubtless by reason of my bad handwriting, I notice that 
one or two errors have crept into your print of my letter of Ash 
Wednesday last. At p. 887, line 24, after the words ‘‘ breach of 
promise,’’ the letter should read, ‘‘ the damages recovered being an 
unwilling partner instead of,”’ &c., &c. At p. 388, line 7, for ‘‘ un- 
sensual’ read ‘‘ consensual,’ and at line 10, after ‘‘ 4 Geo. IV.” 
insert ‘“‘ch. 76.” Perhaps you will allow me to add to my 
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previous letter the observation that if the marriages are bad by 
virtue of the 22nd & 27th Sections of 4 Geo. IV., ch. 76, it follows 
that the captains or others who have solemnised them are by 
Section 21 guilty of felony, and liable to 14 years’ transportation, or 
now penal servitude. | 
Yours faithfully, 
SEA LAWYER. 
The Temple, 4th April, 1877. 


P.S.—I have just observed amongst the Official Notices, at the end 
of your current number, a notice from the Board of Trade, declaring 
such marriages as I have spoken about illegal, mutatis mutandis 
the observations I ventured to make with reference to the 
Admiralty circular applying to this notice with even greater force. 





THE HELM INDICATOR OF MESSRS. NICKOLL AND CREWE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


£ir,—In your number of this month, Mr. T. E., from Yarmouth, 
speaks about the Helm Indicator of Messrs. N. & C., and notices 
somo obstacles which would probably attend its general adoption. 

In the first place the writer points out the danger of a misun- 
derstanding when meeting a badly steering ship alternately putting 
her helm a-port and a-starboard solely to maintain her course. I 
believe, however, that Mr. T. KF. will not attach so much im- 
portance to this objection when he learns that the lantern is not 
influenced by every little movement of the helm, but only acts 
when the helm is materially altered so as to affect the ship’s course 
to any considerable extent. Moreover the writer, who appears to 
doubt the advisability of adopting any other lights besides the 
present oncs, ought not to forget that the same fault he finds with the 
Indicator, belongs in a great measure to the ordinary side-lights 
in the case of a badly steering ship seen right in the bows. Iam 
even of opinion that a vessel, fitted with an Indicator, will give 
less rise to mistakes in the case above mentioned. 

If, however, the Indicator should be adopted, Mr. T. E. proposes 
not to have it moved by the helm, but only by a handle worked 
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by the look-out, on the bridge under the orders of the officer in 
charge of the ship. But Mr. T. E. forgets that by doing this 
the great advantage of the Indicator is totally lost, viz., the 
mechanical communication existing between the helm and the 
lantern which has the great merit of rendering mistakes impossible. 
At all events, the great value of the Indicator as evidence in cases 
of collision would be lost, as it never could be positively assumed 
that the signal had worked in full accordance with the motion of 
the helm. 

Mr. T. E. fears that in narrow channels, with a crowded navi- 
gation, the Indicator would lead to confusion. I maintain, however, 
that more particularly in these passages the Indicator will be found 
to be of the greatest value, providing it be positively understood 
that the Indicator does not show ‘‘the way in which a vessel is 
turning,” but plainly “what is the position of the helm at that 
moment.” This is to be clearly kept in mind in the case of a 
steamer going a-stern. 

Tho question of ship’s lights, though apparently simple, is 
doubtless a very difficult one. Iam, however, of opinion that the 
Helm Indicator offers considerable advantages above all other 
inventions of this kind, which at least have come under my notice 
up till now, and, therefore, I consider Messrs. Nickoll and Crewe’'s 
invention well worth the attention of all maritime nations. 


J. F, WIERDSMA, 
Lieut. Royal Dutch Navy. 


Amsterdam, March 29th, 1877. 





STRAIT OF BELLE ISLE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
To the Editor of the ** Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear Srr, —I beg leave to inform you of a bank of soundings off 
Belle Isle, Newfoundland, that I think should be known by every 
one navigating that dangerous coast. I have taken soundings on 
it frequently during a number of years, and have verified my 
position, therefore can speak confidently. One hundred and twenty 
miles from Belle Isle Light, N. 60° E. true, there is 142 fathoms 
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fine sand, the bank gradually shoals to 105 fathoms sand, when 
sixty miles from light same bearings, it then deepens to 140 
mud, and when thirty miles from light 180 mud and stones, and 
then very abruptly to 94 rock. If thick a vessel should proceed no 
further till something is seen or the gun heard from lighthouse. 
In lat. 52° 10’ N., long. 54° 0’ W. there is 104 fathoms sand ; also 
lat. 52° 22’ N., long. 58° 0’ W. 125 fathoms sand. 
Trusting this information will be useful to vessels in foggy 
weather nearing the coast,—I am, yours truly, 
J. E. DUTTON, 
Master, s.s. Sardinian, Allan Line. 


Liverpool, March 27th, 1877. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Sketches from the Public and Private Career of John Christian 
Schetky, late Marine Painter-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty. By 
his Daughter. Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 1877. 

From these sketches we gather that the life of John Christian 

Schetky was by no means a very eventful one, nor does his 

character appear to have been one of striking originality or force. 

Those who remember him speak of his genial nature and his aptitude 

for making friends all round, and his reputation as an artist ranks 

undoubtedly very high in the special line to which he turned his 
attention. No man probably ever painted ships, especially war 
ships, so well as he. But to our thinking a published biography 
of the life of such a man is hardly needed, and is likely to be 
patronised by only a few immediate friends and relations. In his 
daughter's eyes, J. C. Schetky is naturally a grand hero, a splendid 
man, and her work is, therefore, a dutiful attempt to represent him 
in these aspects. But while fully appreciating the affectionate 
tribute of a loving and admiring daughter to her father’s abilities 
and genial disposition, we, from a critical puint of view, cannot 
find in the book itself any sufficient reason for its publication. Of 
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course there will be some who, knowing the artist while in the 
flesh, will be glad to read the volume now issued, and for the 
benefit of any such persons amongst our readers we may say that 
the narrative is put together in a very agreeable manner, is full of 
details which no doubt will be interesting to the ‘‘ old boys of Mar- 
low, Portsmouth, and Addiscombe,”’ and is throughout pleasantly 
tinged with the womanly partiality of an affectionate daughter. 

Abstract of the Reports of the Surveys and of other Geographical 
Operations in India for 1874-5. (India Office.) London: W. 
H. Allen and Co., &c. 1877. 

From this official publication we learn that active operations have 
at last been commenced in connection with marine surveys in 
India. Under the superintendence of Captain Taylor, late I.N., 
Kolachel Harbour, Enciam Rocks, Coconada Bay, Paumben Channel, 
Rangoon River, Akyab, &c., have been surveyed and charted, and 
the programme for 1876-7 includes the completion of the survey of 
Akyab, the connection of Diamond Island (Bassein River) astrono- 
mically with Rangoon and Amherst Pagoda, and the survey of the 
approaches and entrances to Moulmein River. Captain Taylor 
also proposes to inspect all the ports on the Coromandel Coast, 
with a view to satisfying himself regarding their requirements as 
far as regards lighting, buoying, &c. Mr. Clements Markham, of 
the India Office, is the compiler of the entire abstract. 

Monthly Charts of Meteorological Data for the Nine 10° Squares of 
the Atlantic which lie between 20° N. and 10° S. lat., and extend 
from 10° to 40° TW. long., endiny with the Best Routes across the 
Equator. (Published by authority of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee.) London: J. D. Potter and E. Stanford. 1876. Also, 
Remarks to Accompany above. 

Tue elaborate charts and remarks now published are an extension 

of the work commenced in 1874 by the Meteorological Office. The 

value of the work then completed has been clearly demonstrated 
since that time, for many master mariners have availed themselves 
of the practical conclusions deduced from a vast number of recorded 

observations in regard to the 10° square extending from 10° N. 

lat. to the Fquator, and from 20° to 30° W. long. In the present 

volumes nine 10° squares are dealt with, extending over a very 
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large ocean areca between the continents of Africa and South 
America, through which a very large number of vessels are con- 
tinually passing. The details given in the charts have reference to 
the prevailing winds at different times of the year, the nature and 
strength of currents, the general appearance of the sea under dif- 
ferent conditions, the formation of clouds, the occurrence of excep- 
tional meteorological phenomena, natural history, &c., and the 
monthly mean atmospheric pressures and temperatures. 

As a deduction intended to be of practical service to the 
mariner, the work concludes with a summary of the best routes 
for crossing the Equator in each month. This subject was par- 
tially dealt with in the work issued in 1874 in reference to the 
one 10° square then treated of, but, as stated by Captain Toynbee 
in the introductory remarks, ‘‘ the further experience gained in 
working up the data of nine squares enables us to give the navi- 
gator a clearer view of the winds and weather he is likely to 
experience during each month, by which he can form his own 
judgment.” 

In another part of the current number we have reproduced this 
very valuable summary, and we commend it to the careful con- 
sideration of mariners voyaging through any part of the district 
included in the 9 squares. 

In a preface by Mr. R. H. Scott, the director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, he states that “ the work has been entirely carried 
out under the superintendence of Captain Henry Toynbee.” 





We have also to acknowledge receipt of— 
The Annual Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
Canada, for 1876. 

List of Lighthouses, Lighted Beacons and Floating Lights on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts of the United States. Cor- 
rected to 1st January, 1877. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale. Paris: January, February, March, 
and April. 

Rivista Marittima. Rome: January, February, March, and April. 

Journal of the American Society of Civil Engineers. January, 
1877. 
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On Monday, March 19th, 1877, Mr. Burt asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether he intended to prosecute the owners 
of the steamship Prince, lost with all hands in December last, for 
overloading, seeing that she had a cargo of pig-iron greatly in 
excess of 600 tons, the latter quantity being that to which she was 
compelled to unload, in October last, by order of the Board of 
Trade?” 

Sir C. ADDERLEY said: ‘‘ Until the formal inquiry has been con- 
cluded, it is impossible for me to say whether there is any ground 
for prosecuting the owners of the Prince. The Prince, on her 
former voyage in October, was compelled to unload down to 634 
tons ; whether she was loaded above that amount on her last 
voyage I have no means as yet of certainly knowing.” 

On Thursday, March 22nd, 1877, Mr. M‘Lacan asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ how many harbour authorities have 
applied for confirmation of bye-laws under the Explosives Act, 
1875 ; how many codes of bye-laws have been confirmed; in how 
many harbours has the total prohibition of the loading or unloading 
-of explosives been sanctioned by the Board of Trade; how many 
harbour authorities have submitted bye-laws to the Board of Trade 
more than six months ago which have not been confirmed ; what 
‘steps he is prepared to take to compel those harbour authorities 
which have not yet submitted bye-laws for confirmation to do so 
without delay; and if he is prepared to bring in a measure con- 
taining a general set of bye-laws for the regulation of traffic in 
explosives which will be applicable to all the harbours of the 
kingdom ?”’ 

Sir C. AppeRueEy said: ‘‘One hundred and ferty-eight harbour 
authorities have applied to the Board of Trade for confirmation 
‘of bye-laws made under the Explosives Act, 1875. In 86 cases 
the bye-laws have been confirmed, in 34 of which loading or un- 
loading explosives has been totally prohibited. There are still 
ander consideration 52 cases in which the bye-laws were originally 
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submitted more than six months ago, the delay being in general 
caused by the harbour authorities taking time to consider or 
omitting to comply with suggestions made by the Board of 
Trade. The Act has conferred no power on the Board of Trade to 
exercise the compulsion suggested by the question. I am not pre- 
pared to recommend a general set of bye-laws applicable to all 
harbours, as the varying circumstances of different harbours 
render it, in my opinion, impracticable to frame a model code of 
bye-laws which would be suitable for all harbours.” 

On Friday, March 23rd, 1877, Lord F. Conynauam asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ for what reason the survey of 
grain-laden vessels at the port of Taganrog and other ports in the 
Sea of Azof had been discontinued since the 20th of May, 1876; 
and whether, if the circumstances of those ports require loading 
vessels to remain at a great distance from the port, they could not 
be provided for by a preliminary survey at Kertch as the vessels 
entered the Sea of Azof?”’ 

Sir C. ApDERLEY said: ‘‘The reason why the lading of grain 
cannot be inspected at the ports of the Sea of Azof is that the 
vessels do not load at any port, but in a roadstead scattered over 
20 to 25 miles. A preliminary survey at Kertch, as the vessels 
enter the Sea of Azof, would be a survey of empty hulls, and not 
of the mode of stowage; and as the vessels come out laden, in- 
spection of the mode of stowage would be equally impossible then.” 

On Monday, March 26th, 1877, Lord F. Conynenam (in the 
absence of Mr. Reed) and Mr. Maclver, asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, ‘‘ what steps, if any, have been taken to 
prevent the owner’s load-line of ships from being submerged in 
foreign ports, contrary to the Act 89 and 40 Vic., c. 80, s. 28; 
whether any steps have been taken to ascertain what vessels 
arrive in English ports with the load-line so submerged; and 
whether, in the latter case, any steps are being taken to enforce 
the penalties provided by the Act, seeing that vessels are fre- 
quently arriving from Spanish ports, laden with ore, with the load- 
line under water ?”’ 

Sir C. AppERLEY said: ‘‘ There are no means of preventing a 
load-line being submerged in a foreign port, unless in a case 
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coming within the powers of a Naval Court, as on the complaint 
of a crew of unseaworthiness, or by shipowners interested. 
Consuls have occasionally reported a case, on which the Board of 
Trade make inquiry and take steps accordingly. On surveyors, 
or any one, reporting the arrival of a ship with the load-line sub- 
merged, the Board of Trade immediately proceed to investigate 
the case. No prosecutions have yet been thought advisable, but 
cautions have been given in two cases reported. ‘Three official 
Inquiries have been ordered about vessels reported missing during 
this winter :—1. The Halley, which left Malta for Falmouth, was 
spoken off Gibraltar on the 3rd of December, and has not since 
been heard of. Inquiry was abandoned because there was no 
evidence of suspicious circumstances. 2. The Colombo, of Hull, 
which left in December, was spoken on voyage, and not since 
heard of; and 3, the Great Queensland, emigrant ship. There 
is a trial going on at Cardiff for misdemeanour, on a charge of 
sending an unseaworthy ship to sea.” 

On Monday, March 26th, 1877, Mr. Krrx asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, ‘‘if his attention has been drawn to the loss 
of the screw steamship Alexandra, which, having been driven on 
shore near Clogher Head, County of Louth, on the 3rd January 
last, was taken away on the 29th of the same month with the 
intention of conveying it to Belfast, a distance of over a hundred 
miles, fur repairs, after it had suffered serious damage, a great 
portion of its bottom having been carried away when stranded ; 
whether it has been reported to him that it was conveyed with 
hatches off, and that it went down near the Copeland Islands, at 
the entrance of Belfast Lough, when in tow of the steam-tug King- 
fisher, in consequence of the sca flowing down the unprotected 
hatchways, and that seven men lost their lives through this sup- 
posed neglect; and if he will direct an inquiry by the Board of 
Trade into the matter ?”’ 

Sir CHarLes ADDERLEY sald: ‘‘ The case is a salvage case, and 
the salvor’s conduct may have been as stated in the question. At 
all events, it seemed of such a character as to demand serious 
inquiry on the part of the Board of Trade, which was set on foot 
some time since.” | 
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On Tuesday, March 27th, 1877, Mr. Gourtry asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, ‘if the load-line required to be 
painted on the sides of ships, in accordance with the Act of 1876, 
is to be regarded as a salt or fresh water line, and if the latter, 
to ask if the owner is at liberty to submerge it when loading in 
fresh water; and if he will state in detail the principle of the 
policy governing the action of the Board of Trade in the marking 
of the load-line at home and abroad, distinguishing between the 
rules (if any) regulating the load-line of wood and iron sailing- 
ships, and also those of coast and over-sea steamers.” 

Sir C. AppERLEY said: ‘‘ The hon. member has only to refer to 
the Act of last year to see that it expressly refers the load-line to 
salt water. He might also recollect that in passing that Act, 
Parliament carefully avoided allowing Government to fix any load- 
lines, but imposed the duty on shipowners, and therefore the Board 
of Trade has made no rules, regulating the marking of load-lines.” 

On Thursday, April 12th, 1877, Mr. ArtHur Mivts asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether any report had been 
received respecting the wreck of a vessel called the Fortitude, lost 
with all hands, at Bude, in Cornwall, on the 28th February last; 
and whether it is true that this vessel had been surveyed about a 
fortnight before the wreck at Swansea, and that she was sixty 
years old ?” 

Sir C. AppeRiey said: “An official investigation was held at 
Swansea on the 21st of March on the loss of the Fortitude. The 
vessel was sixty years old. It appeared in evidence that she 
underwent thorough repair two years ago, and had further repair 
in October last to the satisfaction of the Surveyors of the Maldon 
Mutual Insurance Society, one of the surveyors himself having to 
pay his share in the loss of the vessel. The Commission decided 
that there was no culpability in sending her to sea. She was not 
surveyed a fortnight before, but she was visited three weeks before 
the wreck by two Board of Trade Surveyors for draught of water 
and freeboard, and there was nothing suspicious about her. Tho 
owner's son was on board, and lost with all the rest trying to put 
into Bude Harbour.”’ 

On the same day, Mr. Meupon asked the President of the Board 
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of Trade, ‘‘ whether there had been any confirmation of the tele- 
gram received at Lloyd’s respecting the supposed loss of the Cazro, 
an emigrant ship, which left London for Port Philip in November 
last; if he would state when the Cuiro was last heard of, since it 
is supposed that the vessel was lost between tho Cape of Good 
Hope and Melbourne, somewhere near Goff Island ; and whether 
some arrangement could not be made for one of Her Majesty's 
ships, or for some private vessel, to call at Goff Island for the 
purpose of ascertaining if anything is there known of the Cairo or 
her crew and passengers ? ” 

Sir C. AppERueEy said: ‘‘ There has been no further confirmation 
of the telegram received at Lloyd’s from Melbourne relative to the 
supposed loss of the Cairo. She was last spoken by the Mfiltiades 
on the 21st December, in latitude 1 S., longitude 30 W., i.e., 
somewhere about Ascension Island. An inquiry has been ordered 
in this case, and the master of the Strathdon, who saw some wreck 
off the Goff Island, has been called on for a further report as to 
what was seen by him. I have the authority of the Admiralty to 
say that the first ship ordered to leave for Australia shall be 
instructed to call at Tristan d’Acunha and Goff Island to try to get 
farther information.” 

On the same day, Mr. Alderman M‘Arruur asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether, in May, 1876, a seaman named 
P. Davies, belonging to a ship called Conway Castle, lying at Lobos 
de Tierra, about 400 miles from Callao, who was alleged to have 
been illegally forced on shore, presented himself at the British 
Consulate at Callao, complaining of ill-treatment by the master, 
and bringing other serious charges against him; whether, on 
another occasion, a seaman of a vessel called the British Empire, 
when dying, is alleged to have charged the master with causing 
his death; whether, in a third case, the master of the British 
ship Frankling was murdered at a port called Salavery, also in 
Peru, about 200 miles from Callao, and if these cases occurred, 
whether there were any ships of war in those waters; what 
means there were of inquiring into and meting out justice when 
such crimes were committed at a considerable distance from a 
consulate ; what steps were taken in the above cases by Her 
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Majesty's Minister at Lima, the British Consul at Callao, and the 
naval officers on the station; and, whether there is any objection 
to lay upon the table of the House of Commons any correspond- 
ence which has taken place bearing on the above cases ?”’ 

Sir CuarRLes ADDERLEY sald: ‘‘ The cases mentioned by the 
hon. member have all been reported to the Board of Trade. The 
places where they occurred are distant trading stations along the 
coast of Peru, hundreds of miles from Callao. The consul at 
Callao, on any complaint being made to him, has no other means 
of proceeding than calling on the commanders of any of Her 
Majesty's ships there to proceed to the spot and hold naval courts, 
which they would do themselves if the complaint came direct to 
them. Atthe Lobos de Tierra Islands there is no authority but the 
harbour master, and in the largest places, in Callao itself and Lima, 
the authorities would not investigate crimes alleged to have been 
committed in foreign ships. The reasons which prevented the 
commanders of Her Majesty’s ships at this time proceeding to hold 
naval courts would not, of course, be communicated to the Board 
of Trade. What correspondence has passed with the Board of 
Trade on the subject I shall have no objection to present, if the 
hon. member moves for it.’’ 


IupropeR Loapinc.—ExposivE Susstances.—The attention of 
shipowners and shipmasters is hereby called to the penalties and 
liabilities they incur under the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Act, 1876,” 
for sending to sea any ship which may be unsafe ‘ by reason of 
the defective condition of her hull, equipments, or machinery, or by 
reason of overloading or improper loading.” The officers of the 
Board of Trade have authority to detain an unsafe ship about to 
proceed tosea. A mixed cargo of coals and gunpowder, petroleum, 
or other explosive substance has led and may lead to the detention 
of a ship on the ground of improper loading.—Tuomas Gray, 
Assistant-Secretary.—Board of Trade, March, 1877. 
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«FLOODS IN THE THAMES VALLEY,” anv “THE RELIEF 
OF LONDON BRIDGE AND ITS APPROACHES.” 


(By F. I. Pauwer, R.N., late Commander Indian Government 
Ironclad Magdala. Edward Stanford. 1877.) 





Tas work is presented to the public at a very opportune 
moment, and deserves, apart from the manner in which it is 
illustrated and graphically treated, special attention from the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis and Thames Valley. It should also be 
welcomed by the Members of the Royal Commission of the House 
of Lords and the Select Committee of the Commons, whose labours 
in connection with the causes of the recent floods will shortly 
commence. 

As the book appears to contain reasonable and sound sug- 
gestions, we trust that the authorities will make use of the 
same, and that the public will give the author the support which 
his labour and zeal seemingly deserve. 

It is impossible in this short notice to follow Mr. Palmer’s 
calculations respecting his proposed treatment of the Thames 
floods ; sufficient is it to state that the author's principal idea is 
the division of the river into sections for the purpose of storing 
and holding the waters under control, thus meeting the exigencies 
of both floods and droughts, each section being in elegraphic 
communication with a head centre. 

The question of rainfall and the interests of riparian owners 
have been carefully studied, but we quite agree with the author, 
that no really effective action can be taken until a minute survey of 
the entire river has been made. This can only be done in fine 
weather, and we see no reason why this summer should not see it 
accomplished ready for further discussion of the subject in the 
spring Session of 1878. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the question of a 
New Bridge to connect N.E. and §.E. London, and to be con- 
structed east of the Tower. It is monstrous to consider that a 
million of people residing in these areas have no direct communica- 
tion; in no city in the world could it long remain so. No subway 
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can possibly fulfil all the wants of the people, and we therefore 
dismiss the consideration of such an objectionable idea. What is 
wanted is a noble bridge, planned with the view to meet the wants 
of London for years to come. Mr. Palmer, in the bridge designed, 
has, as did General Bentham in 1801, carefully provided for the 
passage of masted vessels, and, as a practical officer in the Royal 
Navy, he is fully competent to speak with authority on this point. 
The important vested interests of the Wharfingers are in no way 
interfered with, practically no Upper Pool shipping berths are 
injured, and thus the great elements of opposition are done away 
with. | 

Passenger steamboats and barges have been carefully considered, 
the centro fairway of the river, 800 feet in width, being more than 
ample for all their wants. Itis most important that this fairway 
and scour of the river be not impeded, and as shown by plans, the 
proposed bridge will add to rather than subtract from the sectional 
area of the river. 

The idea of widening London Bridge must be finally abandoned, 
relief is not to be obtained in this way. The real relief to its 
approaches is to be found in the construction of a bridge further 
East, and we look to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City Corporation to grapple with the subject, and add another free 
bridge to the Thames. 

We refer our readers to the book which contains much valuable 
information, together with all the leading articles on these two 
most important subjects, which have appeared in the press. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN ACT (EXTENSION 
TO SEAMEN). 





THE following is a copy of a Bill proposed and brought into 

Parliament by Mr. Burt, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Mundella, Dr. 

Cameron, and Mr. Gourley :— 

A Bill to extend the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, to 
seamen whilst they are in British waters. A.D. 1877. 
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Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. Short Title—This Act may be cited as the Employers and 
Workmen (Seamen) Extension Act, 1876. 

2. Commencement of Act.—This Act shall come into operation on 
the first day of September, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

3. Seamen not to be liable to imprisonment for certain offences.— 
No seaman or apprentice to the sea service shall be liable to 
imprisonment for deserting within the United Kingdom, nor for 
neglecting nor for refusing without reasonable cause to join his 
ship or to proceed to sea in his ship, nor for absence without leave 
and without sufficient reason from his ship or from his duty, not 
amounting to desertion or not treated as such by the master, within 
the United Kingdom. 

4. Seamen, dc., not to be apprehended without warrant, dc., for 
certain offences.—No seaman or apprentice neglecting or refusing 
to join or deserting from or refusing to proceed to sea in any ship 
in which he is duly engaged to serve, or is found otherwise 
absenting himself therefrom without leave within the United 
Kingdom, shall be liable to apprehension, arrest, or detention 
without warrant, or, instead of being committed to prison, or 
after committal to prison by any court, to be conveyed on board 
for the purpose of proceeding on the voyage, or to be delivered to 
the master or mate or owner of any ship, or his agent, to be by 
them so conveyed. 

5. Application of Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, to Seamen. 
—The enactments of the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, 
shall apply to every dispute arising out of or incidental to the 
ecntracts and relations between seamen and sea apprentices and 
ship owners, their agents, or masters, as employers; and the 
courts in the said Act mentioned shall have all necessary juris- 
diction and powers for remitting, determining, or enforcing all 
forfeiture of clothes, effects, wages, and emoluments or shares 
authorised by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, or any other Act 
or law now in force. 
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6. Repeal.—The Acts and parts of Acts in the Schedule hereto 
are hereby repealed. 
ScHEDULE. 


Repeal of portion of Act uf 88 & 89 Vict., c. 90.—38 & 89 Vict., 
cap. 90, sec. 18, the words, ‘“‘ This Act shall not apply to seamen 
or apprentices to the sea service.” 


[We would advise shipowners and shipmasters to take thought 
on the above Bill at an early moment. The framers thereof overlook 
or disregard entirely the fact that the sea service is different 
from every other service, and that a breach of contract on the part 
of a seaman is in nine cases out of ten a breach of discipline and 
often a criminal act. The framers of this Bill also disregard the 
fact that seamen are cosmopolitan, that the present practice as to 
apprehension for desertion applies all over the world and to the 
merchant ships and seamen of every nation, and that no reason 
whatsoever has been shown why the United Kingdom alone should 
be picked out for such exceptional experimental treatment of 
seamen on board merchant ships. 

The Bill, again, does not apply exclusively to British seamen, 
but would apply to foreign seamen within the limits of the United 
Kingdom, thus upsetting not only long established law and practice 
. amongst our own seamen and ships here, but upsetting treatics 
and ubligations entered into with foreign governments ; and this 
without reason and without inqniry and in the absence of any 
expressed desire on the part of foreign States. 

Apart from the sudden and alarming propositions and revolutions 
proposed by this Bill there is much that requires the instant atten- 
tion and action of shipowners. It is a Bill which would, we think, 
be prejudicial to the interests of the shipowner and the seaman 
alike, and would, we fear, play into the hands of the crimp and 
the incompetent ‘long shore man who takes service on board ship, 
and who already has ample opportunity for gaining a livelihood by 
systematic desertion.—Ep.] 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 
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PLace. 


EncLaxrpD—Yarmouth—Middle Cross Sand 
- Milford Haven—St, Ann’s Head 
ENGLIsH CHaxneL—Alderney—Casquets 
IRELAND—N.W. Coast—Aranmore 
a East Coast—South Rock 
Francr—South Coast—Marseille 
- Port St. Malo—Ause des Sablons 
NETHERLANDS—North Sea Canal 
Pas Terschelling 
GenMarY—Elbe River—Cuxhaven 
‘i Baltic Coast—Warnemiinde 
PortuGay Coast—Gorringe or Gettysburg 
Bank 
Spain—-N. Coast—Cape Mayor 
Sarpinra—Cape Ferro 
Brack Sea—Approaches to certain Ports 
Inpr1s—Kurrachce—Manora Point 
ss East Coast—Calingapatam 
Inpranw Ocean—Seychelles— Mahé 
AvstTraLta—Spencer’s Gulif—Tipara Reef 
is East Coast—Squlrrel Rock 
Unitgp States—Delaware—Finn Point— 
ard Port Penn 
on Lake Huron—Ottawa }oint 
Lake Michigan—Chicago 
Lake Michigan— Manitowoc 


Gulf—Tracadie 
South Gully 
* Bay of Fundy—Quuco Heaa 


CaxaDa~St. Lawrence 


NEWrFOUNDLAND—Notre Dame Pay—Tou- 
linguet Island 

Nova Scotia — Halifax Harlour—Che- 
bucto Head 


NAUTICAL 














SoBJECT. 


Alteration of Buoy. 
Establishment of Fog-Signal. 
Alteration of Light. 

New Lighthouse. 
Establishment of Light-Vessel. 
Alteration of Lights. 

Alteration of Light 

Alteration in Tidal Signals, 
Intended Guiding Light, 
Replacement of Light-Vessel. 
New Harbour Lights, 

Further Particulars. 
Irregularity of Light. 
Re-instatement of Light. 
Further Regulations, 

Intended Alteration of Light. 
Establishment of New Light, 
Establishment of New Light. 
Intended Alteration of Light 
Non-existence of Rock. 

New Leading Lights Established. 
Intended Alteration of Light. 
Intended New Harbour Lighta 
Discontinuance of Light. 
Intended New Leading Lights. 
Fog Bell Established. 

Further Information as to New 


Light. 
New Self-acting Signal Buoy placed. 


NOTICES. 


100.—Enouanp.—East Coast.— Yarmouth Sands.—On or about 
ist of June next, the present buoy marking the Middle Cross Sand, 
will be replaced by a larger conical buoy painted black and sur- 
mounted by two globes placed vertically. 
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101.—Enotanp.— West Coast.—St. Ann’s Head.—Milford Haven. 
—With reference to Nautical Notice, No. 40, 1877, notice is given 
that the fog-signal is now established, and will be sounded in foggy 
weather giving one blast every three minutes. 

102.—EnGLisH CHANNEL.—Alderney.—Casquets.—lIn lieu of the 
three revolving lights hitherto shown from the Casquets rocks, one 
light only is now exhibited from the S.E. tower. The light is 
triple flashing every half minute, t.¢., it shows three successive 
flashes, each of about two seconds’ duration, and divided by 
intervals of about three seconds of darkness, the third flash being 
followed by an eclipse of about 18 seconds. The arrangements 
for the exhibition of this light are of a temporary character, and 
further notice will be given when the permanent arrangements are 
completed. During the months of June, July, August, and part of 
September, the present light will be obscured by the new upper 
part of the N.W. tower over an arc of 15° between the bearings of 
N,. 48° W. and N. 68° W. from the lighthouse. 

1038.—IneLanp.—N. W. Coast.—Aranmore.—A new lighthouse 
has been erected upon the Island of Aranmure, County Donegal, 
from which a Ist order dioptric revolving light, showing a red and 
white flash alternately with intervals of 20 seconds between them, 
is now exhibited. The light is 288 feet above the sea, and should 
be seen 25 miles. From the same tower, but 823 fect below the 
principal light, a red fixed catoptric light is shown in the direction 
of the Stag rocks, and is visible between the bearings of S.W. by 
W. 4 W. and W. by 8. The tower is in lat. 55° 0’ 52” N. and long. 
8° 33’ 48” W. 

104.—IrneELanp.— East Coast.—South Rock.—With reference to 
Nautical Notice, No. 58 (March), the light-vessel therein referred to 
is now placed in 80 fathoms at low water, about 2 miles E. 3 S. of 
South Rock lighthouse and 1 mile EK. 3 S. of the eastern edge of the 
Ridge Shoal, with Burial Island bearing N. } W., distant 54 miles ; 
North Rock Beacon bearing N.W. 4 N., distant 2,), miles; Gun 
Island Obelisk bearing S.W. by W. } W., distant 9 4°, miles. A 
revolving white light attaining its greatest brilliancy every 14 minute 
is exhibited from the mainmast elevated 88 feet above the sea, and 
should be visible 10 miles. A gun will be fired every 15 minutes 
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in foggy weather. Vessels should not pass between Ridge Shoal 
and the light-vessel. 

105.—France. — South Coast.—Marscille.—The light-vessel 
(Bidon) marking the extremity of works in progress at the northern 
entrance to Marseille harbour will soon be shifted about 110 yards 
north of her present position. 

Note.—In all cases, vessels should pass northward of this light- 
vessel. 

The works under construction at the north-east angle of the 
National basin, now marked by two black buoys, will be marked | 
at night by two fixed red lights, placed vertically on the northern- 
most buoy. The upper light will be elevated 12 feet, and the 
lower 9 feet above the level of the sea. 

Note.—Vessels entering the National basin from the northward 
should leave these lights on the port hand, and keep on the west 
side of a line joining these lights with the red light on the east 
pier of the Abattoir passage, so as to avoid the works in progress 
in the south-east angle of this basin. 

106.—France.—Port St. Malo.—Anse des Sablons.—From the 
1st May, 1877, the fixed green light at Anse des Sablons will be 
changed to a flashing green light, showing a flash every four seconds. 
The lighthouse will be made higher, and the light, elevated 60 feet 
above high water, should be visible about 8 miles. 

Note.—This flashing green light kept in line with the fixed green 
light at Ballue bearing 8.S.E. 3 E. will lead to the road of St. 
Malo. 

107.—NetTHERLANDS. — North Sea Ship Canal.— Day Tidal 
Signals at Noordzehaven.—With reference to the establishment of 
tidal signals at the canal entrance (Ymuiden) Noordzehaven, notice 
is given that henceforth the signal indicating the depth of water 
hourly during the day would be altered to signalling the depth at 
each change of two-thirds of a foot, so that the depth over the 
shoalest spots in the buoyed channel will be shown, within eight 
inches at the most. Also, that from the same date, the following 
signals would be shown from a mast to the right of the semaphore 
(as visible from seaward), viz., during flood tide, white flag with 
diagonal black cross, and black pendant over it; during ebb tide, 
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the same flag, with black pendant under it; at high water, the 
flag alone ; at low water, the pendant alone. 
Note.—The night signals remain unaltered. 
108.—NerueRLanps.—Terschelling Island.—It is proposed to 
establish a guiding light, westward of the principal light, and on the 
Western sand hill, Terschelling Island. The light will be placed 
‘and arranged to guide vessels, navigating the North-east gat, in 
rounding the west and south-west points of Noords Vaarder. 
109.—Grruany.—Elbe River.—Cuaxhaven.—The wreck (8.8. 
Gnome) being no longer a danger to navigation, the Elbe light- 
vessel, No. 4, has been replaced in her former position, northward 
of the round beacon, between the black buoy L and the white 
buoy, No. 9/10, in the channel below Cuxhaven. 
110.—Germany.—Baltic Coast.— Warnemiinde.—Two new fixed 
green harbour lights are now exhibited from the mole heads, Warne- 
miinde harbour, to assist in guiding vessels approaching from 
_ seaward, and in addition to the two red leading lights established 
in 1873. The two lights are placed on the East and West mole 
heads ; they are elevated 33 feet above the sea, and should be 
visible 83 miles, Vessels approaching from the eastward will 
bring the Eastern mole head light in line with the principal light 
(fixed white) on a S.W. by S. bearing, and then be in about 29 feet 
water as soon as the mole head lights are visible. Approaching 
from the northward, the mole head lights hecome visible when 
in about 39 feet water. Approaching from the north-west, the 
mole head lights in line with the principal light bear S.E. by 5., 
and become visible when in about 49 feet water. The red leading 
lights in line, bearing S. by W., indicate the middle of the harbour 
entrance ; the upper light is elevated 51 feet, the lower light 35 
feet above the level of the sea, and should be visible in clear 
weather from a distance of 8 miles. Vessels approaching from the 
westward do not open the red lights, until on about a South bearing. 
Note.—These lights are not exhibited when the navigation is 
closed by ice, nor when the harbour entrance is otherwise 
obstructed. The green lights will not be exhibited, when, from 
the state of the wind and sea, the keeper is unable to reach the 
mole head. 
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111.—Portucat Coast.—Gorringe or Gettysburg Bank.—The 
following is the result of further examinations made of this bank 
by Commander Gorringe, in the U.S. steam sloop Gettysbury, 
Décember, 1876; and subsequently, by Commander Egerton, in 
H.M.8. Salamis, March, 1877, this latter examination extending 
over four days :—The area of the Gorringe bank comprised within 
the depth of 100 fathoms, is nearly circular in shape, has an 
average diameter of 5 miles, and is included between the parallels 
of 86° 293’ and 86° 84}’ N., and long. 11° 82’ and 11° 88’ W. The 
shoalest part, within the depths of 85 to 30 fathoms, appears to 
be a narrow ridge 2 miles in extent, running nearly east and west ; 
the least depth of 80 fathoms being confined to a small patch in 
lat. 86° 814’ N., and long. 11° 854’ W. The nature of the bottom 
at depths under 50 fathoms was found to consist of rock and 
coralline matter ; in depths exceeding 50 fathoms, pebbles, coral- 
line substances, shells, and sand. Beyond the depth of 100 
fathoms the soundings increase rapidly. The depth of 1,000 
fathoms from the shoal ground being about 5 miles in a northerly 
direction ; 6 miles in a southerly ; 13 miles to the westward ; and 
11 miles to the eastward. At 20 miles distant in a north-westerly 
direction, 2,750 fathoms were found, and in a north-easterly 
direction 1,640 fathoms. The tide was observed in H.M.S. Salamis, 
when at anchor on the shoal ground, on 4th March (spring 
tides), to set regularly north-east and south-west, with a maximum 
velocity of about 14 knots. Fish in abundance were caught on 
the bank. 

112.—Sparn.— North Coast.—Cape Mayor.—Information has 
been received from H.B.M. Consul at Bilbao, of great irregularity 
in the revolutions of Cape Mayor light; also, that it has been 
reported to show at times as a fixed light. 

Caution.—Mariners making this light are therefore warned of 
its condition ; also, that the land in the vicinity should not be 
approached until the fixed white light on Mouro islet (about 2 miles 
south-eastward of Cape Mayor, and at the entrance of port 
Santander) has been made out, and the vessel’s position thereby 
assured. 

118.—MepirERRBANEAN. — Sardinia,— Bonifacio Strait.— Cape 
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Ferro.—The apparatus of the light at Cape Ferro having been 
repaired, the fixed and flashing light is again exhibited, as 
formerly. 

114.—Buack 8ra.—Regulations for the approach to certain Ports. 
—Further notice is given relative to the approach to Soukhoum 
bay and Poti anchorage, coast of Circassia: that (1) as torpedoes 
have been placed in the roadsteads of Soukhoum and Poti, vessels 
approaching these places must communicate with the guard-ship 
stationed in the outer road, in order that information may be ob- 
tained as to the course to be steered in proceeding to an anchorage. 
(2) That vessels must not enter Balaklava harbour, until informed 
as to the position in which they are to anchor. 

115.—-Inpia.— Kurrachee Harbour.—Manora Point.—A new 
light on Manora Point in lieu of that now shown, will be exhibited 
as early as practicable after the 1st July, 1877. The light will be 
a revolving first order dioptric white light (the rate of flash of 
which will be hereafter notified), elevated 150 feet above the sea, 
and should be seen 20 miles. The tower will be round, built of 
white stone 52 feet high, adjoining South-west Bastion of Manora 
Fort, and on West side of entrance channel, in lat. 24° 47’ 21” N., 
long. 66° 58’ 15” E. 

116.—Inpia. — East Coast. — Calingapatam Potnt.—A fixed 
white light, elevated 64 feet above the level of the sea, and 
visible when approached from the South-east, from a distance 
of 8 miles, is exhibited at Calingapatam point. The illumin- 
ating apparatus is catoptric, or by reflectors. The lighthouse 
is a stone obelisk. Position as given, lat. 18° 19’ N., long. 
84° 7° 80" E. 

Note.—This light is intended to guide vessels clear of the reef 
projecting from Calingapatam point, and which should not be 
approached at night to a less depth than 8 fathoms. 

117.—Inp1an Ocean. — Seychelle Islands.— Mahé Island.— 
Port Victoria—A light is now exhibited from a lighthouse 
recently erected on the north-west point of the Southern reef, 
entrance to port Victoria, Mahe island. The light is fixed red, 
elevated 87 feet above the level of the sea, and visible between 
the bearings of South and N.W.4N., except where obscured by 
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intervening islands, from a distance of 9 miles. A red light is also 
shown over the anchorage in port Victoria. The lighthouse, built 
of coral, is 42 feet high, and painted white. Position as given, 
lat. 4° 86’ 45” 8., long. 55° 81’ 0” E. The illuminating apparatus 
is catoptric, or by reflectors. 

118.—AvstRatia.—Spencer’s Gulf.—On or about the first day 
of June, 1877, the floating light (fixed) on Tipara Reef will be 
discontinued, and in lieu thereof a revolving white light, of the 
first order, showing bright flashes every thirty seconds, will 
be exhibited from an iron pile structure. The focal plane of the 
light will be 100 feet above high water mark. Further particulars 
will be furnished at an early date. | 

119.—Avstratia.—King Island, East Coast.—Non-existence of 
Squirrel Rock.—With reference to the reported existence of a 
sunken danger (Squirrel rock), bearing N.E. by N. from Sea 
Elephant rock, distant about 4 miles, and on which the barque 
Flying Squirrel was stated to have been wrecked, the following 
particulars, resulting from a survey by Staff Commander H. J. 
Stanley, R.N., have been received :—After a careful examination 
of the locality, in January, 1877, no indication of a sunken rock 
near the position assigned, nor any trace of shoal water could be 
found at a greater distance than was known to exist, viz., 
1} mile in a northerly direction from Sea Elephant rock. This 
danger has consequently been expunged from the Admiralty 
Charts. 

120.—Unirep Strates.— Delaware River.—Channels in vicinity of 
Baker Shoal.—Finn Point.—Two leading lights are now exhibited 
on the East side of Delaware river about three-quarters of a mile 
below Finn point, to mark the channel between Baker shoal and 
Reedy island. ‘The lights are fixed white, distant from each other 
about 14 mile. The high light is 98 feet above high water, and is 
exhibited from an iron tower (showing above the trees), painted 
black. The low light is 28 feet above high water, and is exhibited 
from a tower attached to a frame building, both being painted 
white. The illuminating apparatus of both lights is catadioptric, 
or by reflectors and lenses. Approximate position of low light, 
lat. 89° 35’ 35” N., long. 75° 82’ 40” W. 
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Note.—These lights in line do not lead more than one cable 
Westward of Baker shoal. 

Port Penn.—Also two leading lights are exhibited on the West 
side of Delaware river about 1} mile below port Penn, to mark the 
channel passing Bombay Hook roads and Liston point. These 
lights are fixed white, distant from each other about 14 mile. The 
high light is 183 feet above high water, and is exhibited from 
an iron tower (showing above the trees), and painted black. 
The low light is 83 feet above high water, and is exhibited from a 
frame building, painted white. The illuminating apparatus of 
these lights is catadioptric, or by reflectors and lenses. Approxi- 
mate position of low light, lat. 89° 29’ 30” N., long. 75° 85° 
40” W. 

Note.—These leading lights in connection with those near Finn 
point mark the channel from below Bombay Hook roads to Reedy 
point, where the Newcastle leading lights come in line. 

Discontinuance of Reedy Island Light.—Reedy island light was 
discontinued, on the exhibition of the above-mentioned leading 
lights, near Finn point and port Penn. 

121. — Unirep States. — Lake Huron.—Ottawa Point. — 
Michigan.—On and after the opening of navigation in the spring 
of 1877, the Tawas Light, on Ottawa Point, Lake Huron, Michigan, 
will be shown from a new lighthouse on the south-west extremity 
of the point. The character of the light will not be changed, 
except that between S.W. westward to N.W. (in the harbour of 
Tawas) it will show as fixed red, varied by red flashes, to cover a 
shoal which extends one mile to the south and west from the light. 
The new structure is a cylindrical tower, connected with a dwelling 
by a covered way. The focal plane is 704 feet above the lake, and 
the light should be seen 15 statute miles. ‘The approximate 
position of the light is, lat. 44° 15’ 16” N., long. 88° 26 
30” W. 

122.—Unitep Strates.,—Lake Michigan.—Chicago Breakwater. 
—AIilinois.—On and after the opening of navigation in the spring of 
1877, a light will be shown at each end of the breakwater, harbour 
of Chicago, Illinois. The light at the Northern End will be jized 
white, 24 feet above the lake, and shown from the top of a post 12 
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Inches square and painted white. It should be seen 10} statute 
miles. The light at the Southern End will be fired red 85 feet 
above the lake, shown from an open frame tower, and visible 12 
statute miles. Each light illuminates the entire horizon. They 
are 4,000 feet apart. 

123.—Unirep States.—Lake Michigan.— Manitowoc.—VWiscon- 
sin.—The main light at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, will be discontinued 
from and after the opening of navigation in the spring of 1877. 

124,—Canapa.—Gulf of St. Lawrence.—Tracadie South Gully. 
—On the opening of Navigation in 1877, two leading lights to 
guide vessels in crossing the bar will be exhibited from lighthouses 
erected on the North side of Tracadie South gully, gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The upper light is fixed red, elevated 26 feet above high 
water, and should be visible 8 miles. The lower light is fixed white, 
elevated 19 feet above high water, and visible 8 miles. The upper 
lighthouse is a square tower, 26 feet high, painted red, and bears 
North from the lower lighthouse, distant 170 yards. The lower 
lighthouse is an open framed tower, 20 feet high, and painted 
white. Position, lat. 47° 80’ 10” N., long. 64° 52’ 0” W. The 
illuminating apparatus of these lights is catoptric, or by re- 
flectors. 

Note.—Vessels crossing the bar (two cables wide) from seaward, 
should steer North, keeping the lights in line. 

125.—Canapa.— Bay of Fundy.—Quaco Head.—The Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada have given notice that a fog bell 
has been established at Quaco head lighthouse, Chignecto channel. 
The bell is in a tower built on the lighthouse grounds, and in thick 
or foggy weather will be struck (by machinery) every twelve seconds, 
Under favourable conditions this bell should be heard at the 
distance of 2 or 8 miles; in stormy weather or against the wind, 
about one mile. 

126.—NeEwrounDLanp.—North-East Coast.—Notre Dame Bay. 
—Toulinguet Island.— With reference to the exhibition of a light 
at Long point, Toulinguet island, the following additional informa- 
tion has been published, viz :—The revolving white light attains its 
greatest brilliancy every thirty seconds. 

127.—Nova Scotia.—Halifaz Harbour.—Chebucto Head.—An 
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automatic (or self-acting) signal buoy has been placed off Chebucto 
head, entrance to Halifax harbour. The buoy, surmounted by a 
10-inch whistle, is moored in 21 fathoms water, with Chebucto 
head bearing S.W. 4 W., distant 1% mile, and Sandwich point 
bearing N. by W., distant 4 miles. 

.Vote.—Having passed about half a cable westward of this 
buoy, a N. } W. course will lead up to the harbour, eastward of 
Neverfail shoal, to a position about 2 cables westward of Maugher 
beach lighthouse. When approaching Maugher beach in thick 
weather a good look-out should be kept for the fog-bell near the 
lighthouse, which is sounded (by machinery) seven times every 
minute. Mariners are requested to report as to the working of 
this buoy. 


HyproGrapHio NoTricES RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE Hypro- 


GRAPHIC OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


No. 6.—Souts Inpian Ocean.— Mauritius. Description of dangers 
off North part of Mauritius, and directions for approaching 
Port Louis from the Eastward, by Navigating Lientenant 
J. E. Coghlan. 


No. 7.—Paciric Ocean.—JFyji Islands.—Information relating to 
sunken dangers in the vicinity of the South Western approaches 
to the Fiji Islands from Australia, by Lieutenant W. U. Moore, 
of H.M. surveying schooner, Alacrity. 


No. 8.—Cuina Sea.—Directory.—Carimata Strait.—Information 
relating to a portion of the islands and dangers in Carimata 
Strait, from surveys and reports by Captain St. John and 
Commander Napier, of H.M. surveying vessels, Sylvia and 
Nassau. 


No. 9.—Sovura America Pitot, Part I1.—Information relating to 
Magellan Strait and channels leading northward therefrom, 
to the Gulf of Pefias; also to the coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
New Granada, derived from various sources. 
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Caarts, dc., lately Published by the Hydrographic Office, 
Admiralty, and sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 


and 11, King Street, Tower Hill, E.C. 
No. Scale. 8. d. 
o34 FF m= 0°78 South America, N.E. coast :-— 


Approaches to Cayenne . Ll 6 


388 FF m= 1°76 Baltic sea :—Kiel fiord ... 1 6 
659 p—E m= 0°16 West Indies:—Florida strait 2 6 
1599 a m= 1:97 Asia Minor:—Cape Eski Stam- 

boul to Koum Kaleh, including 
Bashika bay and Tenedosisland 2 0 
150 ¥ m= 4:4 Mediterranean :—Marseille, port 


and roadstead ... die . 1 6 
826 pE m= 0:05 India, west coast, sheet 1. 
(General), Karachi to Vingorla 2 6 
827 pe m= 0:05 India, west coast, sheet 2. (Gene- 
ral), Vingorla to cape Comorin 2 6 
1645 Khios island. A plan of Scio or Kastro port has 
been placed on this chart. . 


French Brokerage Monopoty.—We have received a letter 
from Captain Williams, of the ss. Merthyr, on the subject of French 
brokerage ; but as the communication has already been published 
by our valuable contemporary, the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 
there is little need for our reproducing it. We, however, desire to 
compliment Captain Williams, and those who have acted with him, 
In their successful efforts to break down a most unreasonable 
requirement on the part of French shipbrokers, on the arrival of 
foreign ships at their ports. Captain Williams took the most 
legitimate course in appealing to the French Courts to decide 
whether he, knowing the French language, was compelled to . 
employ a French broker, enter his vessel, and to do his customs 
business, &c. The Havre Court decided in favour of Captain 
Williams, and thereupon the French brokers took the case into the 
Appeal Court at Rouen, where again Captain Williams gained the 
day, and henceforth British captains are not compelled to employ 
French brokers to do their business for them at French ports. 

Mu 2 
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OrriciaL INquigies AT Home, 1877. 
(This List is completed to the 18th of each Month.) 


2. Stephanotis, s.8., of North Shields; built at Sunderland, 1871; 
tonnage, 1,042 and 678 ; owned by J. Robinson, North Shields ; 
from Cronstadt to London; wheat; stranded, Nov. 14, 1876, 
on Kulla Granden Shoals, Sweden. Ordered Jan. 2, 1877, and 
held at South Shields, April 4 to 7, before Yorke, Stip. Mag. Holt 
and Beasley, N.A. Master steered an improper course, and 
neglected lead and made a false statement to the Court as to course 
steered. Certificate suspended 8 months. 

24. Consett, s., of London ; built at Low Walker, 1875 ; owned 
by R. Milburn, Newcastle ; tonnage, 1,578 and 996 ; from Smyrna 
and Gibraltar to Liverpool; grain, fruit, oil, &c.; stranded, Jan. 
20, 1877, Pearl Rock, Gibraltar. Ordered Feb. 8, and held at South 
Shields, Mar. 19 to 26, before Yorke, Stip. Mag. Beasley and 
Holt, N.A. Master drunk and reckless in navigation. Certificate 
suspended 2 years. 

84. Matilda, brigantine, of Belfast, and California, s., of Barrow; 
latter built at Barrow in 1872; tonnage, 8,287 and 2,097; owned 
by T. Henderson & Co., Glasgow; from Glasgow to New York; 
collision with Matilda, causing loss of 4 lives, Feb. 11, 1877, at 
entrance tothe Clyde. Ordered Feb 16, 1877, and held at Glasgow, 
Mar. 21 to 24, before Swan and Knox, J.P. Pickard and 
Ward, N.A. Bad look-out and neglect of steering and sailing 
rules. First mate responsible for bad look-out, and master and 
first mate for neglect of rules. Certificates suspended 6 months. 

35. Queen, trow; built at Gloucester, 1840; tonnage, 80; 
owned by 8. Hipwood, Gloucester ; Cardiff to Highbridge ; 84 tons 
of coal ; abandoned Feb. 18, off one fathom light ship. Ordered 
Feb. 17, and held at Swansea, March 19 and 20, before Fowler, 
Stip. Mag. Powell and Hight, N.A. Abandonment by master 
justified. Court observed that the employment of such trows 
without decks and deeply laden, not consistent with due regard to 
safety of life. 
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86. Queen of Hearts, barque, of Miramichi, N.B.; built there 
1868; owned by W. Muirhead, Miramichi; tonnage, 857; 
Greenock to Baltimore; ballast ; stranded, Jan. 11, 1877, south 
end of Isle of Arran. Ordered Feb. 19, and held at Ardrossan, 
Mar. 18 to 18, 1877, before Bailey and Mack, J.P. Knox and 
Castle, N.A. Master guilty of negligent navigation, neglect of 
lead, and leaving deck when ship was in a most dangerous posi- 
tion. Certificate suspended 6 months. 

37. Fortitude, brigantine, of Maldon; built at Boston, in 1818 ; 
owned by R. Sadder, Heybridge; tonnage, 119; Swansea to 
Littlehampton; coals; foundered with all hands, Feb. 20, 1877, 
at entrance to Bude. Ordered Feb. 22, and held at Swansea, 
Mar. 21 and 22, before Fowler, Stip. Mag. Powell and Hight, 
N.A. The rapidity with which the ship broke up, and the state of 
parts washed ashore, indicated existing and undetected weakness. 

40. Bertha, 8., of Glasgow; built at Whiteinch, 1864; owned 
by H. L. Seligman, Glasgow ; tonnage, 398 and 251; Glasgow to. 
Dunkirk ; coal, iron, &c.; stranded, Feb. 17, 1877, Holy Island, 
Bute. Ordered Feb. 28, and held at Glasgow, Mar. 7 to 12, 
before Coulbourn and Clark, J.P. Grant and Ward, N.A. Negli- 
gently steering the ship in wrong course, master left deck in charge 
of inexperienced second mate, who gave an erroneous course and 
went to sleep in the chart-room. Certificate suspended 2 years. 

41. William, barque, of Halifax, N.S.; built at Cornwallis, 
N.S., in 1869; owned by J. W. Stairs, Halifax, N.S.; tonnage, 
713; from Antwerp to Cuba; railway iron; stranded, Feb. 1, 
1877, Varne Sand and Kingsdown. Ordered Feb. 23, 1877, and 
held at Westminster, Mar. 18, before Rothery, Wreck Commis- 
sioner. Pickard and Ronaldson, N.A. Master erred, but through 
over cautiousness; he bore a high character and his certificate was 
returned to him. 

44, Duke of Sutherland, s., of London; built at Hebburn, 1868 ; 
owned by London and North Western Railway Company ; tonnage, 
860 and 409 ; from Dublin to Holyhead ; general cargo, live stock 
and passengers ; stranded off Holyhead, Feb. 20, 1877. Ordered 
Feb. 26, and held at Holyhead, Mar. 16 and 17, before Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner. Wilson, N.A., and Ravenhill, E.A. Vessel 
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driven on the rocks by a strong gale while reversing to avoid a 
vessel leaving the harbour; discipline on board good, and master’s 
conduct satisfactory. The Court recommended thicker steering 
chains for the ship, and better lights for the harbour. 

45. Edith, brigantine ; tonnage, 142, and Gilston, steamer, of 
London; built at Sunderland in 1872 ; owned by J. D. Hill, Coal 
Exchange, London; tonnage, 557 and 249; from London to 
Sunderland ; ballast; collision on Feb. 20, 1877 (Edith sank with 
4 of crew), off Newarp Light-ship. Ordered Feb. 26, and held at 
Sunderland, Mar. 8 to 12, before Booth and Storey, J.P. Beasley 
and Wilson, N.A. Watch on board the Gilston should have kept 
their ship out of the way of the Edith. Steamer’s sail and smoke 
obscured Edith. Master should have remained longer than he did 
to save life. Held no certificate, but was adjudged to pay £10 of costs. 

47. Golden City, barque, of South Shields; built at New York, 
1851; owned by J. Wilson, South Shields ; tonnage, 1,848; from 
Newcastle to Genoa; coals; abandoned, Feb. 8, 1877, lat. 49° 18' N., 
long. 6° 44’ W. Ordered Feb. 16, and held at South Shields, Mar. 
18 to 15, before Yorke, Stip. Mag. Holt and Beasley, N.A. 
Abandonment justifiable through bad weather and consequent 
damage. 

49. Albania, ship, of St. John, N.B.; built there 1873; owned 
by D. V. Roberts, of St. John; tonnage, 1,865; from Calcutta to 
Dandee ; jute and castor oil ; stranded, total loss, Feb, 21, 1877, 
off Cape Grisnez. Ordered Mar. 3, 1877, and held at Liver- 
pool, Mar. 28, 1877, before Raffles, Stip. Mag. Grant and Castle, 
N.A. Master mistook, without cause, Cape Grisnez light for 
Dungeness. An old chart was used to navigate the ship. Owners 
should be compelled to supply their ships with latest charts. 
Master’s certificate suspended 6 months. 

50. Anglia, barque, of Liverpool ; built at Deptford in 1849 ; 
owned by B. French, 44, Castle Strect, Liverpool ; tonnage, 526 ; 
from Amsterdam to New York; empty paraffin casks; burnt, Feb. 
27, 1877, 30 miles E. of Orfordness. Ordered Mar. 8, and held 
at Liverpool, Mar. 19 and 20, before Raffles, Stip. Mag. Grant 
and Castle, N.A. Fire probably due to friction. Care necessary 
in stowing such a cargo. Master exonerated. 
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52. Inverary Castle, s., of Glasgow ; built at Glasgow in 1889 ; 
owned by Messrs. A. Hutchinson and D. Mac Brayne, Glasgow ; 
tonnage, 280 and 129; from Glasgow to Inverary ; passengers and 
general cargo ; stranded, Feb. 2, 1877, on Beacon rock at entrance 
of East Tarbert harbour, Loch Fyne. Ordered Feb. 28, and held 
Mar. 14, at Glasgow, before Colbourn and Swan. J.P. Ward and © 
Grant, N.A. Casualty attributable to sudden squall of hail, 
obscuring all objects. No one to blame. 

53. Beverley, s., of London; built at Hepburn in 1868 ; owned 
by Hough & Co., 12, St. Helen’s Place, London; tonnage, 625 and 
477 ; from Dunkirk to Bilboa; chicory and coal; stranded and 
lost, Feb. 20, near mouth of river Adour. Ordered Mar. 6, and 
held Mar. 27 and 28, at Westminster, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner. Visconti, R.N., and Nicolas, N.A. Master caused 
casualty by unseamanlike conduct, and being drunk and unable 
both before and after stranding. Certificate cancelled. Owners 
to blame for not supplying a chronometer. 

54. Royal Dane, 8., of Newcastle ; built at Low Walker, 1875; 
owned by Tyne Steam Ship Company, Limited; tonnage, 1,282 
and 736; from Copenhagen to Newcastle ; general cargo and live 
stock ; stranded, Jan. 12, 1877, Denmark Sound. Ordered Mar. 
7, and held Mar. 26 to 28, at South Shields, before Yorke, Stip. 
Mag. Holt and Beasley, N.A. Master misled by deceptive 
atmosphere and snow on the ground. 

55. Murton, s., of West Hartlepool ; built there, of iron, in 1866 ; 
owned by D. Bannerman, Swansea ; tonnage, 416 and 288; from 
Hoyle to Neath ; ballast; stranded, Feb. 20, E. of Hartland Point. 
Ordered Mar. 5, and held at Swansea, Mar. 23 and 24, before 
Fowler, Stip. Mag. Powell and Hight, N.A., and Ravenhill, K.A. 
Vessel lost sails in a gale and burst her main feed-pipe, which was 
extremely thin where it burst; cause uncertain. Condition not 
known to master or owner, and vessel did not hold any certificate 
from the Board of Trade. 

58. Danzig, s., of Leith ; built at Glasgow in 1864 ; owned by 
Donald Currie & Co., Fenchurch Street, London ; tonnage, 795 and 
518; from Leith to Copenhagen; general cargo; stranded, Feb. 
4, 1877, Hallando Wadero, Sweden. Ordered Mar. 19, and held 
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at Leith, Mar. 28 and 29, before Pentland and Macintosh, J.P., 
and Ward, N.A. Court censured the master for not being more on 
the alert to check his position. 

59, Orwell, s., of London ; built of iron at Wellington in 1864 ; 
owned by J. Fenwick and Son, 57, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; 
tonnage, 631 and 404; from Sunderland to London; coals; 
stranded, Feb. 21, Whitestones Shoal, North Sea. Ordered Mar. 
19, and held at Westminster, April 5 and 6, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner. Knox and Castle, N.A. Negligent navigation, 
but not such as to call for action in regard to master’s certificate. 

60. Delos. Ordered Mar. 28. 

61. Brigadier. Ordered Mar. 28. 

62. Cairo. Ordered Apmil 7. 

63. Thistle. Ordered April 7. 

64. Foyle. Ordered April 7. 

65. Cambridgeshire. Ordered April 7. 

66. Rainbow and Fairby. Ordered April 13. 

67. Star of the East and Albana. Ordered April 14. 


OFrFiciaL INquiRIES ABROAD. 


ada H. Hall, brigantine, of Annapolis, Nova Scotia ; stranded 
on reef off Long Cay, Fortune Island, Bahamas, Nov. 2, 1876. 
Inquiry held at Long Cay, Nov. 25 and 27. Casualty due to 
accident. 

Leonor, British s.s., and Frances Lewy, American schooner ; 
collision off White Dog Island, China, Nov. 19, 1876. Marine 
Court held at Victoria, Hong Kong, Nov. 30, 1876. Third mate 
guilty of negligence in not taking proper precautions and leaving 
the bridge. Certificate suspended for 12 months. 

Otago, s.s., of Melbourne ; stranded on Chasland’s Mistake, 
Dec. 4, 1876. Inquiry held at Dunedin, Otago, Dec. 11, 1876. 
Loss attributable to negligence of second mate. Certificate 
suspended for two years. 

William Ackers, of Newcastle, N.S.W. ; stranded on Waipapapa 
Reef, Dec. 11, 1876 ; captain and seven men lost. Inquiry held 
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at Invercargill, New Zealand, Dec. 21, 1876. Loss attributable 
to master keeping too close to the land. 

Georgette, s.8.; stranded about 35 miles south of Cape Naturaliste, 
on Dec. 1, 1876. Inquiry held at Busselton, Western Australia, 
on Dec. 26, 1876. Loss attributable to error in judgment of 
master, and negligence of chief officer and second engineer. Certifi- 
cates, of master, suspended for 18 months; of chief officer, can- 
celled ; and of second engineer, suspended for 12 months. 

Forest Queen, of Wellington, N.Z.; stranded on North Spit, at 
entrance of Grey River, on Dec. 7, 1876. Inquiry held at Grey- 
mouth, New Zealand, Jan. 4, 1877. No blame attributable to 
master. 

Stirling, brigantine ; struck on rocks off Klippen Point, 55 miles 
west of Cape Recife, Nov. 4, 1876. Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, 
Nov. 11, 1876, and re-opened Jan. 12, 1877. Master and mate 
severely censured for carelessness in navigation of the vessel. 

Kingdom of Italy, barque, of London; stranded at Covelong, 
Madras Coast, Jan. 18, 1877. Inquiry held at Madras, Feb. 5, 
1877. Master to blame in not letting go his anchor. Certificate 
suspended for 6 months. 

Antilles, barque, of Liverpool; stranded in Bay cf Valparaiso, 
Jan. 6, 1877. Inquiry held at Valparaiso, Jan. 22, 1877. Loss 
attributable to hidden rocks not marked on charts nor buoyed. 
Master reprimanded for steering in shore, and for lack of resource 
and self-reliance when the accident happened. 

Lillian, schooner, 48 tons, of Hobart Town; abandoned and 
sunk in fine weather, about 5 miles off Broken Bay, N.S.W. In- 
quiry held by Marine Board of New South Wales at Sydney, Jan. 
23, 1877. Circumstances suspicious. No effort made to save the 
vessel. Master’s certificate cancelled. 

Fookien, s.8., of Hong Kong; stranded on Karang Hadjce Reef, 
Jan. 15, 1876. Inquiry held at Singapore, Jan. 26, 1876. Loss 
attributable to master’s rashness. Certificate suspended for 6 
months, but chief mate’s certificate granted to him during that 
period. 

Annie Grey, British ship; ran ashore on an outlying reef near 
the entrance to Port of Chefoo, Jan. 19, 1877. Naval Court held 
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at Chefoo, Jan. 80, 1877. Great want of caution shown on part 
of master. Severely censured and ordered to pay costs of pro- 
ceedings. 

Othello, ship; damaged in heavy gale off Cape St. Lucia, 
Dec. 12, 1876. Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, Feb. 1, 1877. 
Casualty due to tempestuous state of the weather. 

Laura, brig; damaged in heavy gale off Cape L’Agulhas, 
Dec. 28, 1876. Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, Feb. 2, 1877. 
Casualty due to severe weather and heavy sea. 

General Nott, brig; ran ashore Dec. 10, 1876. Inquiry held at 
East London, Feb. 12, 1877. Vessel purposely run ashore on 
account of alleged unseaworthiness. Master severely reprimanded 
and mate's certificate suspended for 6 months. 

Bavaria, s.s., of Liverpool; destroyed by fire at sea and 
abandoned. Naval Court held at Charleston, U.S., Feb. 14, 1877. 
Loss result of inevitable accident. | 

Emilia, schooner ; ‘stranded on Dyas Island, Feb. 8, 1877. 
Inquiry held at East London, Feb. 26, 1877. No blame 
attributable to anyone. 

Bethany, barque, of Sydney, N.S.W.; stranded at Hereford 
Inlet, New Jersey, U.S., March 9, 1877. Naval Court held at 
New York, March 20, 1877. Loss attributable to imprudent 
navigation and want of seamanship of master. Certificate sus- 
pended for 12 months. 





Stowaways.—The attention of shipmasters is drawn to the 
numerous cases in which stowaways have been discovered on 
board foreign-going ships after leaving ports in the United Kingdom, 
more especially on board sailing ships bound for Bombay. With 
& view to the discovery of any such cases, masters immediately 
before sailing from a British port should cause a careful search to 
be made throughout the ship.—Epwarp Stanuope, Secretary ; 
THomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary.—February, 1877. 


Extra CrerriricatEs.—The Board of Trade give notice, that on 
and after the Ist August, 1877, the extra examination may take place 
at the time the applicant goes up for an ordinary master’s cer- 
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tificate, or after he passes as master, but the extra certificate will 
not be issued unless, and until, the applicant has served afloat for 
eight years, two of which must have been in command of a ship 
as master, and not then unless the applicant produces testimonials 
in all respects satisfactory.—TuHomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 
—Board of Trade, 15th March, 1877. 


Scurvy.—Cantion To Masters or VESSELS AND OTHERS.— 
OmirtiInc To Recorp Cases or Scurvy AMONG THE CREW IN THE 
OrriciaL Loc Boox.—On the 12th February, 1877, at the Petty 
Sessions, Swansea, a shipmaster was proceeded against summarily 
for neglecting to make entries in the official log book of cases of 
illness occuring on board his vessel during a recent voyage, in 
manner required by the 282nd Section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, and was fined £5.—G. J. Swanston, Junior Assistant- 
Secretary, Marine Department.—By order of the Board of Trade, 
April, 1877. 


Caution To Boarpinc Masters AnD OTHERS.—At the Central 
Criminal Court, London, on the 10th instant, Henry Robertson, 
alias Henry Kregge, a boarding-house keeper, residing in St. 
George’s Street, E., was convicted of stealing a ten pound Bank of 
England note, the property of a seaman who was boarding at his 
house, and for such offence was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. The sum of £25 9s. 7d., being part of monies found 
upon the prisoner, was directed by the judge to be applied in 
part payment of the expenses of the prosecution.— Tuomas Gray.— 
Board of Trade, 15th March, 1877. 


Sicnats, LightHouse Service.—It has hitherto been the practice 
of the general lighthouse authorities to employ in the lighthouses 
and light-vessels in their service, private codes of signals, and it has 
now been determined by the Trinity House and the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights to abolish their private codes, and in their place to 
substitute the International Code of Signals. As there are however 
many requirements in the scrvice of these authorities of a purely 
technical character, a special code of signals will in future be used by 
utilizing the flags of the International Code in combination with one 
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or two cones. The signals to be used for this purpose consist of 
three things in a hoist, viz., either one cone or two code flags, or 
two cones and one code flag. Whenever either of these signals is 
exhibited, the commanders of vessels not in the service of the Trinity 
House or the Irish Board, will understand that the signalling is 
intended only for the ships and lighthouses in the service of the 
lighthouse authorities. Ordered by the Board of Trade to be pub- 
lished.—E, Stannore, Secretary ; THomas Gray, Assistant-Secre- 
tary.—I1st January, 1877. 


Caution.—Suirs’ Lichts.—The Board of Trade having been 
informed that masters of ships at anchor in Milford Haven 
frequently neglect to exhibit an anchor light as required by the 
Regulations for Preventing Collision at Sea, the attention of 
masters and owners of vessels is called to Article 7 of Her 
Majesty’s Order in Council of 9th January, 1863, which enacts 
that ‘‘ ships, whether steam ships or sailing ships, when at anchor 
in roadsteads or fairways, shall exhibit where it can best be seen, 
but at a height not exceeding twenty feet above the hull, a white 
light, in a globular lantern of eight inches in diameter, and so 
constructed as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken light, 
visible all round the horizon, and at a distance of at least one mile." 
Their attention is also called to Sec. 27 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1862, which provides that all owners and masters of ships 
shall be bound to comply with the above Regulation ; and that in 
case of wilful default, the master, or the owner of the ship if it 
appear that he was in fault, shall, for each occasion upon which such 
regulation is infringed, be deemed to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
—By Order of the Board of Trade.—THomas Gray, Assistant- 
Secretary.—Marine Department, April, 1877. 


CoLour BuinpNEss.—Cases occur of persons who suffer from 
what is termed colour blindness, 7.e., from an inability to distin- 
guish certain colours. The Board of Trade have, therefore, 
decided that all candidates for examination for masters’ or mates’ 
certificates shall pass a test examination as to their ability to dis- 
tinguish the following colours, which enter largely into the com- 
binations of signals by day or night used at sea; namely, black, 
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white, red, green, yellow, and blue. The Examiners will be 
furnished with cards and glasses of these several colours, and 
before proceeding to the regular examination of the candidate they 
must satisfy themselves that he is able to distinguish correctly 
each of the colours referred to. In the event of his failing to do 
so in even one of these colours the Examiner must decline to 
proceed to the regular examination, and must forward to this 
Board a special report of the case. ‘The Board have been led to 
this decision because of the serious consequences which might 
arise from an officer of any vessel being unable to distinguish the 
colours of the lights and flags which are carried by vessels.— 
Epwarp Sranuore, Secretary; Toomas Gray, Assistant-Secre- 
tary.—January, 1877. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR Extra anD Honorary CertIFicaTes.—( With 
reference to Circular 595.)—It has been decided that the master’s 
examination shall from and after the Ist August next comprise 
every subject in seamanship proper, including such as, coming 
within this definition, are at present included in the extra examina- 
tion. The “extra” or honorary examination shall include not 
only the present ‘‘ extra’’ subjects in navigation, but also those 
now embraced in the present ‘‘ extra’’ seamanship examination, 
which will not, under the above regulation, be added to the ordi- 
nary examination. The ‘‘extra’’ or honorary examination will 
accordingly comprise all the subjects in navigation and science 
which are embraced in the examinations for second mate, only 
mate, first mate, master, and extra master, including also the 
“ Syllabus of Examination in the Laws of the Deviation of the 
Compasses in an Iron Ship, and in the means of compensating or 
correcting it.” (See Cir. 414.) The extra examination may take 
place at the time the applicant goes up for a master’s certificate or 
after he passes as master. The extra certificate will not be issued 
unless and until the applicant has served afloat for eight years, two 
of which must have been in command of a ship as master, and not 
then unless the applicant produces testimonials in all respects 
satisfactory.—Epwarp StanHope, Secretary ; THomas Gray, Assist- 
ant-Secretary, March, 1877.—J Jf. 15,686, 1876. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR Masters anD Mares.—CeErTIFICATES FOR 
‘‘ FoRE-AND-AFT RIGGED VESSELS” TO BE ISSUED TO MATES AS WELL 
as TO Masters.—The Board of Trade have had under considera- 
tion the question as to the advisability of extending to the several 
grades of mate the rule which requires that every candidate for an 
ordinary master’s certificate must prove at least 12 months service 
in square-rigged vessels, and have decided in favour of its exten- 
sion. Candidates for the ordinary certificate of master, lst mate, 
only mate, and 2nd mate, will be required to prove that they have 
served at sea at least 12 months in square-rigged sailing vessels. 
In order that this amended rule may not press hardly on those 
whose services have been contined to ‘‘ fore-and-aft rigged ” vessels, 
the Board have decided to extend the issue of certificates for ‘‘ fore- 
and-aft rigged’ vessels, which are now only issued to masters, to 
the several grades of mate. A certificate for ‘‘ fore-and-aft rigged ” 
vessels will not entitle the holder to act in square-rigged vessels. 
A candidate possessing a certificate for ‘‘ fore-and-aft rigged” 
vessels, and desiring to obtain an ordinary certificate of the same 
grade, must prove that he has served at sea at least 12 months in 
a square-rigged sailing vessel, and will be examined in both navi- 
gation and seamanship. He will be required to pay half the usual 
fee. These amended regulations will come into force on and after 
the 1st August, 1877.—.V. 13,940, 1876. 
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ComMUNICATION Between LIGHTSHIPS AND THE SHORE.—The 
experiment commenced last year at Harwich, by direction of the 
Trinity House, in connection with carrier pigeons, is now being 
practically tested. During the past year a number of young birds 
have been reared from a strain of very fine Belgian pigeons, which 
have themselves performed long and arduous flights as well as their 
parents before them. Several of the old birds have flown from 
Brussels to London more than once. By the principle of natural 
selection thus adopted the homing faculty of the birds and 
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their special capabilities of making long flights are greatly 
developed, and powers of endurance, keen sight, intelligence, and 
strength of wing and breast become hereditary. The young birds 
brought up for service between the lightships and the shore have 
had plenty of training in the neighbourhood of Harwich, and they 
are probably better acquainted with all the landmarks along the 
shore than the most experienced pilot or coaster. The experiment 
has been commenced by placing six birds on board the Cork, and 
six on board the Sunk light-vessel, the former being about four, 
and the latter about twelve miles from their home. Two extra 
birds liberated from the deck of the Sunk reached home in a very 
short space of time. In cases of urgent necessity it is hoped it 
will now be possible during the day-time to send messages to 
shore from the two light-ships, by means of these birds, but it 
still remains to be shown to what extent they may be depended 
upon, as it is not known how far the confinement on board the 
vessels may affect them prejudicially. At all events the experi- 
ment is one of great interest, and will have the best wishes of the 
nautical community for its success. 


Soutn AvstraLia.—InveEsticator'’s Srrairs.—-Notice is given, 
that on board the steamer (fovernor Musyrave, during & passage 
from Wedge Island towards Investigator’s Straits, a very heavy 
break was observed about one mile W. by N. magnetic from 
Emmes Reef. At the time a moderate §.W. gale was blowing, 
with a high sea from the same quarter. As this break does not 
appear on the Admiralty Charts, masters of vessels trading to or 
from Spencer’s Gulf are hereby cautioned while navigating in this 
locality. — R. H. Fercuson, President Marine Board, Port 
Adelaide. 
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THE SHIPMASTERS’ SOCIETY. 


2 Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, K.C.B., Sir Allen 
Wenn and C. M. Norwood, Esq. (shipowner). The Society is 





now in a most favourable position, and agents are being appointed 
abroad, so that shipowners can enter their names as members 
while on foreign service. 

Captain Blackmore, at Bombay, and Captain Dando, at Calcutta, 
will receive subscriptions, and give full information in answer 
to enquiries. 

Sir William Thomson has kindly promised to give a lecture at 
the Society’s Rooms, early in May, upon his new form of Compass 
and his Deep-Sea Sounding Machine, and it is hoped that his 
example will be followed by other gentlemen of repute. 

The number of members is steadily increasing, and the rooms in 


Jeffrey’s Square are now much patronised by nautical men. 
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WAR AND NEUTRALITY. 





4 AT. has broken out between the Turks and the Russians, 
4 S and at the present moment Great Britain and the 
other Powers are neutral. A neutral must take neither 
side—must have no concern with the justice or in- 
justice of a war. Our Magazine following principles of strict 
neutrality expresses no opinion of its own on the merits or demerits 
of either belligerent, or for or against the righteous or unrighteous 
conduct of either party. It has no feeling in the matter. In 
writing on the subject of this war, whilst we shall endcoavour to 
lay before our readers in an impartial manner, and as bricfly as 
possible, the substance of the views of contending parties and 
sections in this country, we shall therefore express no opinion of 
our own, and give no sign, or word, or hint, whereby our sym- 
pathies, if we have any, with either belligerent may be detected, 
or our individual views on the merits discovered. We think it 





advisable, so long as the country is neutral, that the Nautical, and 
those who have the privilege of writing for it, should be neutral 
too. 
Beginning then with opinion against Turkey. So far as we are 
able to judge those who have fault to find with Turkey (and 
VOL, XLVI. N 
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even the majority of those who support her now, do find fault 
with her) would in moderate language put their case shortly as 
follows :—‘‘ Turkey had for long treated her Christian subjects 
in a manner so bad, so utterly unjust, as to call forth 
unanimous and repeated expressions of condemnation from the 
European Powers. Amongst the peoples inhabiting the Turkish 
dominions there are millions who are sober, honest, and 
industrious. In fact, no one can with truth bring any charge 
against the peasant class. On the other hand, the ruling 
classes, those who sat in high places, had for years pre- 
sented, and had indeed been possessed by, little beyond cor- 
ruption, lust, bribery, extortion, and intrigue. They had for 
generations proved themselves to be both mentally and physically 
unequal to any sincere effort for raising the country from the ill 
state into which it had fallen, or even to appreciate the actual 
condition of things within it. If a reform were promised, the 
promises were broken, or were converted into means for enforcing 
further extortions. The existence of this state of things is in- 
tolerable, is a blot on civilization and must be brought to an end, 
even to the destruction of the Ottoman Empire.” This we think is an 
unimpassioned statement of the arguments used as against Turkey. 

The views of those who find fault with Russia may we think be 
condensed and put in plain language as follows :—‘‘ Russia, one of 
the neighbours of unhappy, because misgoverned, Turkey, has 
always been alive to extending Russian empire and dominion ; 
‘and, amongst other coveted possessions, has been for long 
anxious to bring under Russian sway certain parts of the Turkish 
provinces in Europe; she has been interested in parading and 
calling public attention to the bad state of things in Turkey, 
and by intrigue and underhand aid to rebellious provinces, has 
assisted them to make that state of things as bad as possible, and 
it is not consistent with the absorbing prineiple of Russian 
ambition or Russian rule that Turkey should be reformed, espe- 
cially if that reform should take the shape of a popular representa- 
tion of the people and a parliamentary Government. As regards 
the case between Turkey and her own subjects, no one can say 
a word in her favour. It was as bad as it could be; but it is 
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a separate and a different question from the action of Russia 
towards Turkey Russian subjects and Russian money were 
freely given to aid certain of the provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire to rebel against Turkish rule, and while the Russian 
Government was ostensibly and professedly at peace with Turkey, 
that Government was actually and really waging war against 
and within the dominions of Turkey. Russia had, on the 
one hand, professed to be anxious for the good government 
of the Christian populations in Turkey, and had, on the other 
hand, practically, but privately and unofficially, carried on war 
within the dominions of the Sultan, to the detriment of all law 
and order, and to the complete injury and prejudice of the popula- 
tions. When the Government of Turkey at last woke up, 
dethroned one Sultan, and set up another, and when the ministers 
of the new Sultan had propounded and proclaimed a system of 
representative Government for the whole populations of Turkey, 
far more liberal than that of Russia herself, the Government of 
Russia rendered internal reform in Turkey impossible, and did 
this by the maintenance of hostile forces on the borders of 
Turkey. As between Turkey and her own subjects, matters had 
been newly settled, and reforms had been granted which gave 
every prospect of success; but, as between Turkey and Russia, 
the Turks, believing—rightly or wrongly, but still believing 
firmly—that Russia was bent on war, and knowing that it was 
Russia more than her own rebellious subjects that she had already 
had to meet in arms and had conquered in Servia, and feeling 
that if was impossible to effect internal reforms, or do anything 
in the interests of peace while the action of Russia kept her in 
perpetual alarm, declined to make any more concessions, and 
preferred to postpone her reforms and risk her existence at once 
in an open campaign with her enemy, rather than run the risk of 
dissolution through continued harassment, and revolts and 
rebellions, brought on through the agents of a Power ostensibly 
at peace with her, and publicly professing interest in her welfare. 
This, rightly or wrongly, was the view in Turkey; and certainly 
Russia, by herself declaring war, is responsible now for pre- 
venting reform in Turkey, for she has plunged her into war just 
n 2 
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as she was beginning to show substantial signs of new life and 
intelligent government.” This we trust is an impartial statement. 
of the substance of the views of those who regard the action of 
Russia with disfavour. 

Russia professes to have undertaken the present war for no 
purposes of aggression—solely as the elect of God, and as the 
agent of the united Powers of Europe. How far she will keep to 
her pledge and abstain from conquest remains to be seen. How 
far she is the elect of God in this matter remains to be judged by 
events ; but that she is not the instrument of the other European 
Powers is certain and beyond question; that is, if the emphatic 
denial and protest of Lord Derby is to be taken into account. 
The remarks contained in this short paragraph are statements of 
fact and not of opinion. 

Those who find fault with Russia, put the case in a condensed 
form in another way, and further, as follows :—‘ Russia (they 
say), a despotic Power—a Power hitherto regarded by the. 
majority of Englishmen as intolerant and persecuting to the 
professors of religious creeds other than that of the Greek 
Church, a Power hitherto even in school books cited for 
cruelty and oppression to subject or opposing races and nation- 
alities, has become, according to her own version of her own 
inspiration, the chosen instrument of God, not, to teach and to 
practice toleration within her own dominions, but to attack another 
despot, and to annihilate a peaceable hard-working people, because 
the governing classes of that people had for years ill-treated some of 
them. It may, say the Turcophiles, be that preconceived views of 
Russian intolerance of opposing creeds and nationalities aré all 
wrong ; it may be, evenif they are right, that Russia herselfis about 
to turn over a new leaf, and become pre-eminent for toleration ; 
but at the present moment the problem presents itself that instead 
of allowing hitherto despotic Turkey to carry out reforms of civil 
and religious equality amongst all her peoples and subject races, 
hitherto despotic and intolerant Russia steps in and lets loose- 
her soldiery to effect the destruction of perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of those peoples, and to convulse Europe from one 
end to the other. It is a dangerous feature in civilisation. 
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that the Government of one country has a right of itself to let 
loose its soldiery on the peoples of another country because that 
latter country does not rule her people in accordance with the 
views of the former.” 

Those who admire Russia reply in substance as follows :—‘ It 
is all very well for you who admire Turkey and wish to condone 
everything she does wrong, you who do not set a proper stigma on 
the Bulgarian and other atrocities, and continued national corrup- 
tion and deceit, to say that Turkey should be left alone to carry 
out her now proposed reforms. What guarantee have we? what 
guarantee have the people that any reforms promised by such an 
untrustworty country and Government will ever exist excepting on 
paper? What guarantee have we that your Christian subjects 
will hereafter be free from the plunder of your officials, the 
iniquities of your so-called Government, and the brutality and lust 
of your soldiers ? You give us no guarantee, you treat the Con- 
ference of the assembled European Powers with disdain. In what 
light am I, Russia, millions of whose subjects are in accord 
with the Christians whom you persecute, and whom your brutal 
soldiery abuse and ravish with impunity, and even with the appro- 
bation of your Government, in what light am I toregard all this 
Conference, all this negotiation, (and if I must regard it in some 
serious light) if I am not to believe that the Powers of Europe do 
intend to be listened to, and do intend that I should be listened 
to? Do the Powers whose representatives assembled at Constan- 
tinople mean that the whole Congress was a farce? I cannot so 
regard it, and the whole proceedings concerning it, and during it, 
and subsequently to it, have led me to believe that it was a serious 
matter, and that failing European concert, I was to be left to settle 
matters with Turkey as I should have felt compelled, in the 
interests of humanity to do, had there been no Conference at all. 
If the Conference does not bind Turkey, it does not bind me.” 

Having endeavoured to condense and record the substance of 
floating opinion on the merits of the belligerents, we must now 
endeavour to do the same for what we may properly call domestic 
differences of opinion—differences which are, of course, narrower 
than the others, but none the less interesting to us. 
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The action of present Ministers of Great Britain has at least this 
great merit, that we are at present neutral. 

There is in England, however, a large war party. One section 
of the war party, under the leadership of a great statesman, would 
have gone to war against the Turks and would have entered into 
the campaign with Russia as anally. The other section of the war 
party in this country say, that if we had joined Russia and had 
assisted her to drive the Turks and their bag and baggage out of 
Europe, we should have also had the unpleasant certainty of having 
to go to war with Russia, and probably the whole of Europe after- 
wards, to settle the division of the spoil, the appropriation of the 
vacated territory. This other section would also have gone to 
war, but instead of joining Russia would have gone against her 
with Turkey for an ally. This section of the war party wholly 
disbelieves in the action and motives of Russia, and regards the 
Turkish nation as an outpost of England for the protection of 
India, and the proposition which they regard as most telling, so 
far as we are able to understand their views, is, that it is both 
impolitic and dangerous for this country to wait and look on until 
Russia has destroyed Turkey, and after that to attempt to stay 
Russian aggression. This school think that the British Government 
should have had transports ready in India, and have brought down 
through the Suez Canal such forces of Indian Mohammedans as 
would have volunteered to assist their co-religionists in Turkey, 
and that France also should have afforded facilities for the Moham- 
medan population of Algeria to fight for their faith also. 

We neither endorse nor controvert the opinions of either war 
party, but we would point out that the Government, whilst they 
have abstained from assisting Russia, have with equal deter- 
mination abstained from encouraging Turkey. On the one hand, 
they might have been said to be furthering the territorial 
aggrandisement of one Power, and on the other hand, they might 
have led the Turks into the belief that our people had condoned 
gross misrule and had approved barbarity. 

There is a section of the people in the United Kingdom who, 
whilst they would remain neutral, regard the war with satis- 
faction. They have come to the conclusion that Russia will be 
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entirely victorious, and they discover in the war a blessed inter- 
vention of the Almighty, whereby He is about to extend Chris- 
tianity on earth, and to abase Mahommedanism. In the minds 
ofma ny individuals of this section, the present war has something 
to do, or in some way fulfils some one or more of the writings 
known in our New Testament as the ‘ Revelations.” This 
section of Englishmen will spend themselves to the last breath of 
their bodies with a view to oppose Ritualism, or any extension of 
Popery in this country, which they identify with the ‘‘ Babylonish 
woman clothed in scarlet”’; and they will even clamour for the 
disestablishment of our national Christian Church, and yet they 
regard this crusade carried on by the head of the Russian Charch, 
which is certainly papistical in its most intolerant features, as 
the special work of that God whom they adore, and as extending 
to millions the blessings of ‘‘ freedom” of worship. They are 
clamorous for the extension to Turkey of the very religious system 
which they would and their forefathers have suffered martyrdom 
to stamp out in this country. Here, again, we do not say whether 
they are right or wrong, we merely record the facts. 

There is another section with us, who, whilst they cannot but see 
in this war a strife between what they regard as the worst super- 
stitions and oppressions fostered under the Crescent and the Cross 
respectively, yet regard the question of religious sympathy as 
entirely beyond either the motives or the aims, and as a mere tool, 
of the instigators of the quarrel. They admit that Christianity is 
good, but they urge that they see around them daily that it has 
not even here made our people honest and feeling in all their 
dealings with one another, and has not cured drunkenness and 
brutality in the people; and that Christianity under the Greek 
and Romish systems is dangerous, inasmuch as it fetters science, 
upholds error, stifles truth, and is wholly intolerant of liberty. 
. They see also that whilst Mahommedanism and Buddhism have 
features which we call bad, and while we characterise their pro- 
fessors as heretics, those religions are professed by a larger 
portion of the human race than is Christianity, and that their 
effects on the masses of the people are advantageous to morality 
and order, and are visible in their sober and decent lives. This 
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set are thankful that one good thing amongst all people outside 
the Church, and in this the Mahommedans are conspicuous, is, 
that they do no not carry their religious theories, dogmas, and 
anathemas into practice. 

There is another section amongst us, but it is a small section, 
and the hon. member for Peterborough is its prophet, who, taking 
side with Russia, would expel all Jesuits from this country on the 
ground that they are enemies to the rival of the Church of Rome the 
Greek Church, and therefore are likely to oppose, or to endeavour 
in this country to lead public opinion against Russian aims and 
desires. (Asa matter of fact, and not as a matter of opinion on 
the merits, we wish here to remind the hon. member that such a 
proceeding on such or any similar grounds might be a breach of 
neutrality.) 

Again, there is a section in this country, and a very large and 
deep-thinking section it is, who believe now that War has com- 
menced, this country and other European countries cannot, even if 
they will, long remain neutral. It is all very well, they say, for our 
rulers to declare that this country is not going to war to aid the 
Turks, but when with that delaration they couple the declaration that 
they will not tolerate any proceedings on the part of either 
belligerent likely to prejudice British interests or British honour, 
and when we are told by a great Liberal statesman (the Duke of 
Argyll) that it is our duty to tell Russia ‘‘ now and at all times” 
that Russia shall not acquire that splendid inheritance in the Kast, 
the English nation may tremble to think how very fine the line must 
be, how slender is the embrace by which Peace holds us. What 
is true of our own critical position is equally true of the position 
of other countries. 

On this point we were much struck with an article from a 
German paper, of which the line of argument in substance is as 
follows, viz.: ‘‘ For one instant let us consider very briefly the case 
of Austria. Austria possesses in Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia 
a strip of territory running along the sea-board. It is bounded on 
the western side by the Adriatic, and on the eastern side by Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. There can be no doubt that the possession by 
another country of this strip of sea-board effectually prevents the 
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development of the fair provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which are thereby prevented from having any seaport whatever, 
and which by the possession of the sea-board, might become some 
of the most prosperous tracts in Europe.” 

The writer in the German paper went on to show that Illyria, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, &c., form a most 
prominent region of the natural ground on which the new Sclav 
Confederation aspires to establish itself; and it pointed out that the 
question for Austria is, whether she shall encourage this Sclav Con- 
federation and put herself at the head of it, thereby coming into 
contact with Russia, or whether she shall look on while the Sclavs 
form a Confederacy, which must in the natural state of things, 
absorb the most important part of the Austrian Empire. 

Whatever may be the opinions and differences of opinion in this 
country as regards the war and its causes, consequences, and pro- 
bable results, one thing has to be borne in mind by the nation as a 
whole, and that is, that Great Britain is as yet, and may she long 
remain, neutral. We have endeavoured to maintain a neutral 
position in putting the political and domestic view of the various 
sections of the community before our readers, and we now propose 

to say a few words as regards neutrality, and the duties, risks, 
obligations, and privileges, of neutral traders. 

A neutral State must must abstain entirely from any participa- 
tion in the war, and must act impartially towards both belligerents. 
Further, it is not for a neutral to have anything to do with the 
justice or injustice of a war. The Declaration of Paris and the 
Treaty of Washington are referred to in our number for April, 
and Her Majesty’s Proclamation of Neutrality, and the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, are reprinted in our present number. The duty of 
.@ neutral Government is, as far as possible, to prevent its subjects 
from breaking the law, and to secure and punish those who do 
break it ; and the duty of neutral subjects, in its broadest and most 
general sense, is as follows : 

A neutral shall in no way enlist, or aid, or cause, or allow other 
persons within the dominions of its Government to enlist, for the 
service of a belligerent. 

A neutral shall not fit out ships, wholly or in part, nor manu- 
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facture, procure, or send supplies for the use, comfort, or aid of 
the naval or military force of a belligerent. 

A neutral shall not raise or subscribe to loans, or procure or 
assist in procuring, or assist in sending money, for the use or 
benefit of a belligerent. 

A neutral shall not aid a belligerent in any way whatever likely 
to asssist him as against the other. 

A neutral shall not attempt to force effective blockade. 

A neutral may carry on bond fide trade on his own account with 
a belligerent, and for this purpose a neutral may carry to open 
belligerent ports merchandise, not contraband of war, whether it be. 
the property of a neutral or of a belligerent. 

If a neutral runs into danger, either by getting in the way of the 
guns of forts or ships, or over torpedoes, she does so at her own risk. 

A belligerent may warn a neutral ship’ against these dangers, 
and may detain her, or take other necessary steps to prevent her 
from getting in the way of, or interfering with the plan of 
military operations ; and a belligerent may do this both to protect the 
neutral ship and her crew, and to save her own torpedoes and other 
stores, and to keep back information reporting military movements. 

A belligerent may for military purposes, and of military 
necessity, appropriate the property of a neutral within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the belligerent, subject, however, to a claim 
for compensation to the injured parties, such compensation in its. 
turn being subject to the consideration whether the neutral was 
or was not, at the time of appropriation, breaking or attempting. 
to break blockade, or was or was not infringing some regulation 
or order issued with a view to military necessity. 

A neutral may carry contraband of war to the port of another 
neutral as its final destination. As to the question what may or 
may not be contraband of war, we refer our readers to our April 
number,* which has been quoted largely (and generally, we note 
without acknowledgment) by the daily Press. Those things 
which are ordinarily made for warlike use are certainly con- 

* [On this subject, our valuable contemporary, the Shipping and 


Mercantile Gazette, has contained some very useful and seasonable admoni- 
tions. We may especially refer to their issue of the 30th April.—Ep.] 
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traband ; those things which have no warlike use are certainly not 
contraband: but those things which have a warlike as well as a 
peaceful use (ancipitis usus) give rise to very great difficulties. 
It was a favourite subject of discussion with old writers which 
of the articles that can be used both for warlike and peaceful 
purposes should be deemed to be contraband of war, and not one 
of the old writers could lay down any precise rule or give any 
exact list. As that was the case before our armies and navies had 
become almost scientific receptacles and laboratories, and when the 
number of articles used for warlike purposes was comparatively 
easy to name, what must be the case now? We do not hesitate 
to say that no Government—certainly no neutral Government— 
can, let members press them ever so persuasively, attempt 
to give any useful information on the point. Each belli- 
gerent must be the chief judge in his own case of. what he will 
regard as contraband of war. An article may not be contraband 
of war on its way to one belligerent, and the same description of 
article may be contraband if on its way to the other. The 
practical conclusion is, that neutrals in taking merchandise to the 
port of a belligerent should first satisfy themselves whether the 
article carried can have a warlike as well as a peaceful use, and if 
so, whether under the circumstances of the case it is more likely 
to be applied to a peaceful than to a warlike use. They should 
also be guided by the precedents of former wars, and by any and 
every notification and expression of opinion on the subject by the 
belligerents.* After wading through masses of writings, contro- 
versies, and opinions, we must put before our readers our own 
deductions which are that an article having a warlike as well as 
a peaceful use may or may not be contraband of war according to— 


* The following goods may by Proclamation or Order in Council be 
prohibited to be exported or carried coastwise: Arms, ammunition, and 
gunpowder, military and naval stores and any articles which Her Majesty 
shall judge capable of being converted into or made usefal in increasing the 
quantity of military or naval stores, provisions, or any sort of vi ctual which 
may be used as food by man; and if any goods so prohibited shall be 
exported from the United Kingdom or carried coastwise, or be water borne 
to be so exported or carried, they shall be forfeited. 
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(a.) Its destination. Nothing is contraband of war when carried 
to a neutral port as its final destination: almost anything 
may be when carried to a belligerent port ; 

(6.) The use to which it is likely to be put. Even cement and 
bricks, if carried to a port or place where they are needed 
for building or repairing fortifications, &c., would be con- 
traband of war. We mention these articles, because at 
first sight an opinion might be formed that such things 
cannot be contraband under any circumstances ; 

(c.) Any proclamation issued by a belligerent specifying or 
enumerating the articles. 

It must be borne in mind that though the principle ‘‘ free ships, 


free goods” is a rule of international law, a belligerent has still 
the right to search for contraband of war. 

If a neutral ship is captured, having contraband of war on board, 
the case will, of course, be settled in a Prize Court; and one 
thing is very certain, and that is that the belligerent will have 
pretty safe grounds to go on if he is able to assert that the 
property or articles on board the ship were at the time articles of 
a sort which could be used, and were likely to be used, by the 
other belligerent, or to afford aid to, or to ‘‘ hearten”’ him, and 
were on their way to a port of the other belligerent. 

We have pointed out the difficulties of neutrals, and have given 
the preceding hints with a view to assist shipmasters, merchants, 
and owners to keep the law and to save the State from getting 
into trouble ; but we must before concluding point out that, in the 
interests of commerce, that it is necessary that the restrictions and 
obligations on commerce should steadily be reduced and lessened. 
Those restrictions have so far been lessened that the neutral flag 
covers enemies’ goods not contraband of war; that neutral goods 
not contraband of war are free in the merchant ship of an enemy ; 
that no neutral ship can be confiscated, whatever she may have on 
board, so long as she is engaged in fair trade with a neutral port. 
But what is still wanted is that merchant ships, the property of 
an enemy, shall also be free from molestation and capture while en- 
gaged in fair trade, and keeping outside military operations. Every- 
thing is in a fair way for effecting this, but no one seems ready to 
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move in it. Before closing the present article, it is only right that 
we should say a few words as regards ‘‘ freedom of navigation.” 

The open sea, the main ocean, and all parts of it not within the 
territorial limits of any State, is open for the navigation of all 
ships. No one State can claim exclusive appropriation to the 
exclusion of others over any waters not within her own territorial 
jurisdiction, unless by treaty such right is given up in any special 
case. The only potentates who have believed, or at all events, 
have ever asserted that they possessed exclusive right over the 
ocean, have been the Popes of Rome ; and as they claim to possess 
rights both above and below the earth, it is scarcely to be won- © 
dered at that they claimed the right over the sea. By virtue of Papal 
grants Spain at one time, and Portugal at another, have claimed 
exclusive right over the Atlantic and Pacific; but no one State 
claims, or would be allowed to assert, that right now. Another general 
principle is that where a navigable river runs from the high seas 
through the territory of more nations than one, each nation and its 
members through whose territory it runs has the right of naviga- 
tion to the high seas, even through the territory of another nation, 

As regards the particular cases of the Danube and the Suez 
Canal, neutral merchant vessels not containing contraband of war 
can navigate either, subject to such measures of restriction arising 
out of military necessity, or of a regard to their own safety, as the 
belligerents may prescribe and enforce. If neutral vessels were 
allowed to navigate in the Danube without some guidance or rule 
just now they would not only probably be destroyed but they 
would cause the waste of good torpedoes, &c., placed there for other 
purposes, or, what is just as probable, they might discover the 
fact that no torpedoes are laid down, a discovery that would, in a 
military point of view, be worse than the destruction of a merchant 
ship. As regards the Suez Canal, the Government of the Porte 
have decided that it shall be left open to the ships of war of all 
nations except Russia, and that it shall be open to all merchant 
ships and all merchandise (except contraband of war), even including 
the ships and merchandise of Russia. In taking this step 
Turkey has led the way by example to that which may develop 
into a precedent for the freedom from molestation of an enemy’s 
ship engaged in fair trade. 
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NEUTRALS—BELLIGERENTS. 


The following is extracted from the London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, of Monday, April 80, 1877 :— 


By the QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Victoria R. 


Waereas We are happily at peace with all Sovereigns, Powers, 
and States : 

And whereas, notwithstanding Our utmost exertions to preserve 
peace between all Sovereign Powers and States, a state of war 
unhappily exists between His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias fand His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans, and 
between their respective subjects and others inhabiting within 
their countries, territories, or dominions : 

And whereas We are on terms of friendship and amicable inter- 
course with each of these Sovereigns, and with their several 
subjects and others inhabiting within their countries, territories, 
or dominions : 

And whereas great numbers of Our loyal subjects reside and 
carry on commerce, and possess property and establishments, and 
enjoy various rights and privileges, within the dominions of each 
of the aforesaid Sovereigns, protected by the faith of treaties 
between Us and each of the aforesaid Sovereigns : 

And whereas We, being desirous of preserving to our subjects 
the blessings of peace, which they now happily enjoy, are firmly 
purposed and determined to maintain a strict and impartial 
neutrality in the said state of war unhappily existing between the 
aforesaid Sovereigns : 

We, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the advice of Our 
Privy Council, to issue this Our Royal Proclamation : 

And We do hereby strictly charge and command all Our loving 
subjects to govern themselves accordingly, and to observe a strict 
neutrality in and during the aforesaid war,‘and to abstain from 
violating or contravening either the laws and statutes of the realm 
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in this behalf, or the law of nations in relation thereto, as they 
will answer to the contrary at their peril : 

And whereas in and by a certain Statute made and passed ina 
Session of Parliament holden in the 38rd and 84th year of Our 
reign, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to Regulate the Conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Subjects during the Existence of Hostilities between Foreign States 
with which Her Majesty is at Peace,” it is, amongst other things, 
declared and enacted as follows: 

[Here follow Sections 4 to 12 of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
{which is reprinted in the present Number), 84 & 85 Vict., 
c. 90.] 

And whereas by the said Act it is further provided that ships 
built, commissioned, equipped, or despatched in contravention of 
the said Act, may be condemned and forfeited by judgment of the 
Court of Admiralty; and that if the Secretary of State or chief 
executive authority is satisfied that there is a reasonable and 
probable cause for believing that a ship within Our dominions has 
been, or is being built, commissioned, or equipped, contrary to the 
said Act, and is about to be taken beyond the limits of such 
dominions, or that a ship is about to be despatched contrary to the 
Act, such Secretary of State, or chief executive authority, shall 
have power to issue a warrant authorising the seizure and search 
of such ship and her detention until she has been either con- 
demned or released by process of law: And whereas certain 
powers of seizure and detention are conferred by the said Act on 
certain local authorities : 

Now, in order that none of Our subjects may unwarily render 
themselves liable to the penalties imposed by the said Statute, We 
do hereby strictly command, that no person or persons whatsoever 
do commit any act, matter, or thing whatsoever contrary to the 
provisions of the said Statute, upon pain of the several penalties 
by the said Statute imposed, and of Our high displeasure. 

And We do hereby further warn and admonish all Our loving 
subjects, and all persons whatsoever entitled to Our protection, to 
observe towards each of the aforesaid Sovereigns, their subjects 
and territories, and towards all belligerents whatsoever with whom 
' We are at peace, the duties of neutrality; and to respect, in all 
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and each of them, the exercise of those belligerent rights which 
We and Our Royal predecessors have always claimed to exercise. 

And We hereby farther warn all Our loving subjects, and alt 
persons whatsoever entitled to Our protection, that if any of them 
shall presume, in contempt of this Our Royal Proclamation and 
of Our high displeasure, to do any acts in derogation of their daty 
as subjects of a neutral Sovereign in a war between other Sove- 
reigns, or in violation or contravention of the law of nations in 
that behalf, as more especially by breaking, or endeavouring to 
break, any blockade lawfully and actually established by or on 
behalf of either of the said Sovereigns, or by carrying officers, 
soldiers, despatches, arms, ammunition, military stores or materials, 
or any article or articles considered and deemed to be contraband 
of war according to the law or modern usages of nations, for the 
use or service of either of the said Sovereigns, that all persons so 
offending, together with their ships and goods, will rightfully incur 
and be justly liable to hostile capture, and to the penalties de- 
nounced by the law of nations in that behalf. 

And We do hereby give notice that all Our subjects and persons 
entitled to Our protection who may misconduct themselves in the 
premises will do so at their peril, and of their own wrong; and 
that they will in nowise obtain any protection from Us against 
such capture, or such penalties as aforesaid, but will, on the 
contrary, incur Our high displeasure by such misconduct. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor, this thirtieth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-seven, in the fortieth year of Our reign. 

God save the Queen. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO OFFICERS OF HER MAJESTY’S NAVY AS TO 
TREATMENT OF BELLIGERENT SHIPS OF WAR IN BRITISH 
JURISDICTION. 


The Earl of Derby to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.* 


* Similar letters have been addressed to the Treasury, Home Office, 
Colonial Office, War Office, and India Office. 
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Foreign Office, April 80, 1877. 
My Lorps, 

Her Majesty being fully determined to observe the duties of 
neutrality during the existing state of war between the Emperor of 
all the Russias and the Emperor of the Ottomans, and being 
moreover resolved to protect, as far as possible, the use of Her 
Majesty’s harbours, ports, and coasts, and the waters within Her 
Majesty's territorial jurisdiction, in aid of the warlike purposes of 
either belligerent, has commanded me to communicate to your 
Lordships, for your guidance, the following rules, which are to be 
treated and enforced as Her Majesty’s orders and directions :— 

Her Majesty is pleased further to command that these rules 
shall be put in force in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and 
the Channel Islands, on and after the 5th of May instant, and in 
Her Majesty’s territories and possessions beyond the seas, six days 
after the day when the Governor, or other chief authority of each 
of such territories or possessions respectively, shall have notified 
and published the same ; stating in such notification that the said 
rules are to be obeyed by all persons within the same territories 
and possessions. 

1. During the continuance of the present state of war, all ships 
of war of either belligerent are prohibited from making use of any 
port or roadstead in the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, or the 
Channel Islands, or in any of Her Majesty’s colonies or foreign 
possessions or dependencies, or of any waters subject to the 
territorial jurisdiction of the British Crown, as a station, or place 
of resort, for any warlike purpose, or for the purpose of obtaining 
any facilities of warlike equipment ; and no ship of war of either 
belligerent shall hereafter be permitted to sail out of or leave any 
port, roadstead, or waters subject to British jurisdiction, from 
which any vessel of the other belligerent (whether the same shall 
be a ship of war or a merchant ship) shall have previously 
departed, until after the expiration of, at least, twenty-four hours 
from the departure of such last-mentioned vessel beyond the 
territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty. 

2. If any ship of war of either belligerent shall, after the time 
when this Order shall be first notified and put in force in the 

0) 
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United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, and in 
the several colonies and foreign possessions and dependencies of 
Her Majesty respectively, enter any port, roadstead, or waters 
belonging to Her Majesty, either in the United Kingdom, the Isle 
of Man, or the Channel Islands, or in any of Her Majesty’s 
colonies or foreign possessions or dependencies, such vessel shall 
be required to depart and to put to sea within twenty-four hours 
after her entrance into such port, roadstead, or waters, except in 
case of stress of weather, or of her requiring provisions or things 
necessary for the subsistence of her crew, or repairs; in either of 
which cases the authorities of the port, or of the nearest port (as 
the case may be), shall require her to put to sea as soon as 
possible after the expiration of such period of twenty-four hours, 
without permitting her to take in supplies beyond what may be 
necessary for her immediate use; and no such vessel which may 
have been allowed to remain within British waters for the purpose 
of repair shall continue in any such port, roadstead, or waters, for 
a longer period than twenty-four hours after her necessary repairs 
shall have been completed. Provided, nevertheless, that in all 
cases in which there shall be any vessel (whether ships of war or 
merchant ships) of the said belligerent parties in the same port, 
roadstead, or waters within the territorial jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty, there shall be an interval of not less than twenty-four 
hours between the departure therefrom of any such vessel (whether 
a ship of war or merchant ship) of the one belligerent, and the 
subsequent departure therefrom of any ship of war of the other 
belligerent ; and the time hereby limited for the departure of such 
ships of war respectively shall always, in case of necessity, be 
extended so far as may be requisite for giving effect to this 
proviso, but no further or otherwise. 

3. No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be per- 
mitted, while in any port, roadstead, or waters subject to the 
territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, to take in any supplies, 
except provisions and such other things as may be requisite for 
the subsistence of her crew, and except so much coal only as may 
be sufficient to carry such vessel to the nearest port of her own 
country, or to some nearer destination, and no coal shall again be 
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supplied to any such ship of war in the same or any other port, 
roadstead, or waters subject to the territorial jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty, without special permission, until after the expiration of 
three months from the time when such coal may have been 
last supplied to her within British waters as aforesaid. 

4, Armed ships of either party are interdicted from carrying 
prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, roadsteads, or 
waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, the Channel 
Islands, or any of Her Majesty’s colonies or possessions abroad. 


T have, &c., 
(Signed) § Desgsy. 





FOREIGN ENLISTMENT. 


Cuar. 90.—An Act to regulate the conduct of Her Majesty's 
subjects during the existence of hostilities between foreign States 
with which Her Majesty is at peace. [9th August, 1870.] 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the regulation of 

the conduct of Her Majesty’s subjects during the existence of 

hostilities between foreign States with which Her Majesty is at 
peace : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 


PRELIMINARY, 


1. Short title of Act.—This Act may be cited for all =BeEpOne as 
+¢ The Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870.” 

2. Application of Act.—This Act shall extend to all the 
dominions of Her Majesty, including the adjacent territorial 
waters. 

8. Commencement of Act.—This Act shall come into ppetetion 
in the United Kingdom immediately on the passing thereof, and 
shall be proclaimed in every British possession by the governor 
thereof as soon as may be after he receives notice of this Act, and 
shall come into operation in that British possession on the day of 

02 
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such proclamation, and the time at which this Act comes into 
operation in any place is, as respects such place, in this Act 
referred to as the commencement of this Act. 


ILLEGAL ENLISTMENT. 


4, Penalty on enlistment in service of foreign State-——If any 
person, without the license of Her Majesty, being a British subject, 
within or without Her Majesty’s dominions, accepts or agrees to 
accept any commission or engagement in the military or naval 
service of any foreign State at war with any foreign State at peace 
with Her Majesty, and in this Act referred to as a friendly State, 
or whether a British subject or not within Her Majesty’s dominions, 
induces any other person to accept or agree to accept any com- 
mission or engagement in the military or naval service of any 
such foreign State as aforesaid— 

He shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and shall be 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, or either of such punish- 
ments, at the discretion of the court before which the offender 
is convicted ; and imprisonment, if awarded, may be either 
with or without hard labour. 

5. Penalty on leaving Her Majesty’s dominions with intent to 
serve a foreign State.—If any person, without the license of Her 
Majesty, being a British subject, quits or goes on board any ship 
with a view of quitting Her Majesty’s dominions, with intent to 
accept any commission or engagement in the military or naval 
service of any foreign State at war with a friendly State, or, 
whether a British subject or not, within Her Majesty’s dominions, 
induces any other person to quit or to go on board any ship with a 
view of quitting Her Majesty’s dominions with the like intent— 

He shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and shall be 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, or either of such punish- 
ments, at the discretion of the court before which the offender 

is convicted ; and imprisonment, if awarded, may be either 

with or without hard labour. 

6. Penalty on embarking persons under false representations as to 
service.—If any person induces any other person to quit Her 
Majesty’s dominions, or to embark on any ship within Her 
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Majesty’s dominions, under a misrepresentation or false representa- 
tation of the service in which such person is to be engaged, with 
the intent or in order that such person may accept or agree to 
accept any commission or engagement in the military or naval 
service of any foreign State at war with a fnendly State— 

He shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and shall be 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, or either of such punish- 
ments, at the discretion of the court before which the offender 
is convicted ; and imprisonment, if awarded, may be either 
with or without hard labour. 

7. Penalty on taking illegally enlisted persons on board ship.— 
If the master or owner of any ship, without the license of Her 
Majesty, knowingly either takes on board, or engages to take on 
board, or has on board such ship within Her Majesty’s dominions 
any of the following persons, in this Act referred to as illegally 
enlisted persons ; that is to say— 

(1.) Any person who, being a British subject within or without 
the dominions of Her Majesty, has, without the license 
of Her Majesty, accepted or agreed to accept any com- 
mission or engagement in the military or naval service of 
any foreign State at war with any friendly State : 

{2.) Any person, being a British subject, who, without the 
license of Her Majesty, is about to quit Her Majesty’s 
dominions with intent to accept any commission or 
engagement in the military or naval service of any 
foreign State at war with a friendly State: 

(3.) Any person who has been induced to embark under a mis- 
representation or false representation of the service in 
which such person is to be engaged, with the intent or 
in order that such person may accept or agree to accept 
any commission or engagement in the military or naval 
service of any foreign State at war with a friendly State: 

Such master or owner shall be guilty of an offence against this 
Act, and the following consequences shall ensue; that is to 
say— 

{1.) The offender shall be punishable by fine and imprisonment, 

or either of such punishments, at the discretion of the 
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court before which the offender is convicted; and im- 
prisonment, if awarded, may be either with or without 
hard labour: and — 

(2.) Such ship shall be detained until the trial and conviction or 
acquittal of the master or owner, and until all penalties 
inflicted on the master or owner have been paid, or the 
master or owner has given security for the payment of 
such penalties to the satisfaction of two justices of the 
peace, or other magistrate or magistrates having the 
authority of two justices of the peace: and 

(8.) All illegally enlisted persons shall immediately on the dis- 
covery of the offence be taken on shore, and shall not be 
allowed to return to the ship. 


ILLEGAL SHIPBUILDING AND ILLEGAL EXPEDITIONS. 


8. Penalty on illegal shipbuilding and illegal expeditions.—If any 
person within Her Majesty’s dominions, without the licence of Her 
Majesty, does any of the following acts; that is to say— 

(1.) Builds or agrees to build, or causes to be built, any ship 
with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the same shall or will be employed in the 
military or naval service of any foreign State at war with 
any friendly State: or 

(2.) Issues or delivers any commission for any ship with intent 
or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe that 
the same shall or will be employed in the military or 
naval service of any foreign State at war with any 
friendly State: or 

(8.) Equips any ship with intent or knowledge, or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the same shall or will be 
employed in the military or naval service of any foreign 
State at war with any friendly State: or 

(4.) Despatches, or causes or allows to be despatched, any ship. 
with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the same shall or will be employed in the 
military or naval service of any foreign State at war with 
any friendly State : 
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Such person shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
against this Act, and the following consequences shall 
ensue : 

(1.) The offender shall be punishable by fine and imprisonment, 

or either of such punishments, at the discretion of the 
court before which the offender is convicted ; and im- 
prisonment, if awarded, may be either with or without 
hard labour : 

(2.) The ship in respect of which any such offence is committed, 
and her equipment, shall be forfeited to Her Majesuy : 

Provided that a person building, causing to be built, or equipping 
a ship in any of the cases aforesaid, in pursuance of a contract 
made before the commencement of such war as aforesaid, shall not 
be liable to any of the penalties imposed by this section in respect 
of such building or equipping if he satisfies the conditions fol- 
lowing ; (that is to say): 

(1.) If forthwith upon a proclamation of neutrality being issued 
by Her Majesty he gives notice to the Secretary of State 
that he is so building, causing to be built, or equipping 
such ship, and furnishes such particulars of the contract 
and of any matters relating to, or done, or to be done 
under the contract as may be required by the Secretary 
of State : 

(2.) If he gives such security, and takes and permits to be 
taken such other measures, if any, as the Secretary of 
State may prescribe for ensuring that such ship shall not 
be despatched, delivered, or removed without the license 
of Her Majesty until the termination of such war as 
aforesaid. 

9. Presumption as to evidence in case of illegal ship.—Where any 
ship is built by order of or on behalf of any foreign State when at 
war with a friendly State, or is delivered to or to the order of 
such foreign State, or any person who to the knowledge of the 
person building is an agent of such foreign State, or is paid for by 
such foreign State or such agent, and is employed in the military 
or naval service of such foreign State, such ship shall, until the 
contrary is proved, be deemed to have been built with a view to 
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being so employed, and the burden shall lie on the builder of such 
ship of proving that he did not know that the ship was intended to 
be so employed in the military or naval service of such foreign 
State. 3 

10. Penalty on aiding the warlike equipment of foreign ships.— 
If any person within the dominions of Her Majesty, and without 
the license of Her Majesty— 

By adding to the number of the guns, or by changing those on 
board for other guns, or by the addition of any equipment for 
War, increases or augments, or procures to be increased or 
augmented, or is knowingly concerned in increasing or augmenting 
the warlike force of any ship which, at the time of her being 
within the dominions of Her Majesty, was a ship in the military 
or naval service of any foreign State at war with any friendly 
State— 

Such person shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and 
shall be punishable by fine and imprisonment, or either of 
such punishments, at the discretion of the court before 
which the offender is convicted; and imprisonment, if 
awarded, may be either with or without hard labour. 

11. Penalty on fitting out naval or milttary expeditions without 
license.—If any person within the limits of Her Majesty's 
dominions, and without the license of Her Majesty— 

Prepares or fits out any naval or military expedition to proceed 
against the dominions of any friendly State, the following con- 
sequences shall ensue :— 

(1.) Every person engaged in such preparation or fitting out, 
or assisting therein, or employed in any capacity in such 
expedition, shall be guilty of an offence against this 
Act, and shall be punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
or either of such punishments, at the discretion of the 
court before which the offender is convicted; and im- 
prisonment, if awarded, may be either with or without 
hard labour. 

(2.) All ships, and their equipments, and all arms and munitions 
of war, used in or forming part of such expedition, shall 
be forfeited to Her Majesty. 
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12. Punishment of accessories.—Any person who aids, abets, 
counsels, or procures the commission of any offence against this 
Act shall be liable to be tried and punished as a principal 
offender. 

18. Limitation of term of imprisonment.—The term of imprison- 
ment to be awarded in respect of any offence against this Act 
shall not exceed two years. 


IuueGaL Prize. 


14. Illegal prize brought into British ports restored.—If, during 
the continuance of any war in which Her Majesty may be neutral, 
any ship, goods, or merchandise captured as prize of war within 
the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, in violation of the 
neutrality of this realm, or captured by any ship which may have 
been built, equipped, commissioned, or despatched, or the force of 
which may have been augmented, contrary to the provisions 
of this Act, are brought within the limits of Her Majesty's 
dominions by the captor, or any agent of the captor, or by any 
person having come into possession thereof with knowledge that 
the same was prize of war so captured as aforesaid, it shall be 
lawful for the original owner of such prize, or his agent, or for 
any person authorised in that behalf by the Government of the 
foreign State to which such owner belongs, to make application to 
the Court of Admiralty for seizure and detention of such prize, 
and the court shall, on due proof of the facts, order such prize to 
be restored. 

Every such order shall be executed and carried into effect in 
the same manner, and subject to the same right of appeal, as in 
ease of any order made in the exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction 
of such court; and in the meantime and until a final order has 
been made on such application, the court shall have power to 
make all such provisional and other orders as to the care or 
custody of such captured ship, goods, or merchandise, and (if the 
same be of perishable nature, or incurring risk of deterioration) 
for the sale thereof, and with respect to the deposit or investment 
of the proceeds of any such sale, as may be made by such court 
in the exercise of its ordinary jurisdiction. 
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GENERAL PROVISION. 


16. License by Her Majesty, how granted.—For the purposes of 
this Act, a license by Her Majesty shall be under the sign manual. 
of Her Majesty, or be signified by Order in Council, or by pro- 
clamation of Her Majesty. 


LeGcat PRocEDURE. 


16. Jurisdiction in respect of offences by persons against Act.—- 
Any offence against this Act shall, for all purposes of and inci- 
dental to the trial and punishment of any person guilty of any 
such offence, be deemed to have been committed either in the- 
place in which the offence was wholly or partly committed, or in 
any place within Her Majesty’s dominions in which the person. 
who committed such offence may be, 

17. Venue in respect of offences by persons—24 dé 25 Vict., c. 97. 
—Any offence against this Act may be described in any indictment 
or other document relating to such offence, in cases where the- 
mode of trial requires such a description, as having been com- 
mitted at the place where it was wholly or partly committed, or- 
it may be averred generally to have been committed within Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and the venue or local description in the 
margin may be that of the county, city, or place in which the. 
trial is held. | 

18. Power to remove offenders for trial.—The following autho- 
rities, that is to say, in the United Kingdom any judge of a superior: 
court, in any other place within the jurisdiction of any British 
court of justice, such court, or, if there are more courts than one, 
the court having the highest criminal jurisdiction in that place, 
may, by warrant or instrument in the nature of a warrant in this 
section included in the term ‘‘ warrant,’’ direct that any offender 
charged with an offence against this Act shall be removed to some 
other place in Her Majesty’s dominions for trial in cases where it 
appears to the authority granting the warrant that the removal of 
such offender would be conducive to the interests of justice, and 
any prisoner so removed shall be triable at the place to which he. 
is removed, in the same manner as if his offence had been com- 
mitted at such place. 
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Any warrant for the purposes of this section may be addressed 
to the master of any ship or to any other person or persons, and 
the person or persons to whom such warrant is addressed shall 
have power to convey the prisoner therein named to any place or 
places named in such warrant, and to deliver him, when arrived at 
such place or places, into the custody of any authority designated 
by such warrant. 

Every prisoner shall, during the time of his removal under any 
such warrant as aforesaid, be deemed to be in the legal custody of 
the person or persons empowered to remove him. 

19. Jurisdiction in respect of forfeiture of ships for offences 
against Act.—All proceedings for the condemnation and forfeiture 
of a ship, or ship and equipment, or arms and munitions of war, 
in pursuance of this Act shall require the sanction of the Secretary 
of State or such chief executive authority as is in this Act men- 
tioned, and shall be had in the Court of Admiralty, and not in any 
other Court; and the Court of Admiralty shall, in addition to any 
power given to the court by this Act, have in respect of any ship 
or other matter brought before it in pursuance of this Act all 
powers which it has in the case of a ship or matter brought before 
it in the exercise of its ordinary jurisdiction. 

20. Regulations as to proceedings against the offender and 
against the ship.—Where any offence against this Act has been 
committed by any person by reason whereof a ship, or ship and 
equipment, or arms and munitions of war, has or have become 
liable to forfeiture, proceedings may be instituted contemporane- 
ously or not, as may be thought fit, against the offender in any 
court having jurisdiction of the offence, and against the ship, or 
ship and equipment, or arms and munitions of war, for the for- 
feiture in the Court of Admiralty; but it shall not be necessary to 
take proceedings against the offender because proceedings are 
instituted for the forfeiture, or to take proceedings for the forfeiture 
because proceedings are taken against the offender. 

21. Officers authorised to seize offending ships.—The following 
officers (that is to say)— 

(1.) Any officer of customs in the United Kingdom, subject 

nevertheless to any special or general instructions from 
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the Commissioners of Customs or any officer of the 
Board of Trade, subject nevertheless to any special or 
general instructions from the Board of Trade: 

(2.) Any officer of customs or public officer in any British 
possession, subject nevertheless to any special or general 
instructions from the governor of such possession : 

(8.) Any commissioned officer on full pay in the military service 
of the Crown, subject nevertheless to any special or 
general instructions from his commanding officer : 

(4.) Any commissioned officer on full pay in the naval service of 
the Crown, subject nevertheless to any special or general 
instructions from the Admiralty or his superior officer, 

may seize or detain any ship liable to be seized or detained in 
pursuance of this Act, and such officers are in this Act referred to 
as the ‘local authority’; but nothing in this Act contained shall 
derogate from the power of the Court of Admiralty to direct any 
ship to be seized or detained by any officer by whom such court 
may have power under its ordinary jurisdiction to direct a ship to 
be seized or detained. 

22. Powers of officers authorised to seize ships.—Any officer 
authorised to seize or detain any ship in respect of any offence 
against this Act may, for the purpose of enforcing such seizure or 
detention, call to his aid any constables or officers of police, or any 
officers of Her Majesty’s army or navy or marines, or any excise 
officers or officers of customs, or any harbour-master or dock- 
master, or any Officers having authority by law to make seizures of 
ships, and may put on board any ship so seized or detained any 
one or more of such officers to take charge of the same, and to 
enforce the provisions of this Act, and any officer seizing or 
detaining any ship under this Act may use force, if necessary, for 
the purpose of enforcing seizure or detention, and if any person is 
killed or maimed by reason of his resisting such officer in the 
execution of his duties, or any person acting under his orders, 
such officer so seizing or detaining the ship, or other person, shall 
be freely and fully indemnified as well against the Queen’s 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, as against all persons so killed, 
maimed, or hurt. 
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23. Special power of Secretary of State or chief executive autho- 
rity to detain ship.—lIf the Secretary of State or the chief executive 
authority is satisfied that there is a reasonable and probable cause 
for believing that a ship within Her Majesty’s dominions has been 
or is being built, commissioned, or equipped contrary to this Act, 
and is about to be taken beyond the limits of such dominions, or 
that a ship is about to be despatched contrary to this Act, such 
Secretary of State or chief executive authority shall have power to 
issue & warrant stating that there is reasonable and probable cause 
for believing as aforesaid, and upon such warrant the local autho- 
rity shall have power to seize and search such ship, and to detain 
the same until it has been either condemned or released by process 
of law, or in manner herein-after mentioned. 

The owner of the ship so detained, or his agent, may aay to 
the Court of Admiralty for its release, and the court shall as soon 
as possible put the matter of such seizure and detention in course 
of trial between the applicant and the Crown. 

If the applicant establish to the satisfaction of the court that 
the ship was not and is not being built, commissioned, or equipped, 
or intended to be despatched contrary to this Act, the ship shall be 
released and restored. 

If the applicant fail to “establish to the satisfaction of the 
court that the ship was not and is not being built, commissioned, 
or equipped, or intended to be despatched contrary to this Act, 
then the ship shall be detained till released by order of the 
Secretary of State or chief executive authority. 

The court may in cases where no proceedings are pending for 
its condemnation release any ship detained under this section on 
the owner giving security to the satisfaction of the court that the 
ship shall not be employed contrary to this Act, notwithstanding 
that the applicant may have failed to establish to the satisfaction 
of the court that the ship was not and is not being built, com- 
missioned, or intended to be despatched contrary to this Act, The 
Secretary of State or the chief executive authority may likewise 
release any ship detained under this section on the owner giving 
security to the satisfaction of such Secretary of State or chief 
executive authority that the ship shall not be employed contrary 
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to this Act, or may release the ship without such security if the 
Secretary of State or chief executive authority think fit so to release 
the same. 

If the court be of opinion that there was not reasonable and 
probable cause for the detention, and if no such cause appear in 
the course of the proceedings, the court shall have power to 
declare that the owner is to be indemnified by the payment of 
costs and damages in respect of the detention, the amount thereof 
to be assessed by the court, and any amount so assessed shall be 
payable by the Commissioners of the Treasury out of any monies 
legally applicable for that purpose. The Court of Admiralty shall 
also have power to make a like order for the indemnity of the 
owner, on the application of such owner to the court, in a summary 
way, in cases where the ship is released by the order of the 
Secretary of State or the chief executive authority, before any 
application is made by the owner or his agent to the court for 
such release. 

Nothing in this section contained shall effect any proceedings 
instituted or to be instituted for the condemnation of any ship 
detained under this section where such ship is liable to forfeiture, 
subject to this provision, that if such ship is restored in pursuance 
of this section all proceedings for such condemnation shall 
be stayed; and where the court declares that the owner is to be 
indemnified by the payment of costs and damages for the detainer, 
all costs, charges, and expenses incurred by such owner in or 
about any proceedings for the condemnation of such ship shall be 
added to the costs and damages payable to him in respect of the 
detention of the ship. 

Nothing in this section contained shall apply to any foreign 
non-commissioned ship despatched from any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions after having come within them under stress of weather 
or in the course of a peaceful voyage, and upon which ship no 
fitting out or equipping of a warlike character has taken place in 
this country. 

24. Special power of local authority to detain ship.—Where it is 
represented to any local authority, as defined by this Act, and such 
local authority believes the representation, that there is a reason- 
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‘able and probable cause for believing that a ship within Her 
Majesty's dominions has been or is being built, commissioned, or 
equipped contrary to this Act, and is about to be taken beyond 
the limits of such dominions, or that a ship is about to be despatched 
contrary to this Act, it shall be the duty of such local authority to 
detain such ship, and forthwith to communicate the fact of such 
detention to the Secretary of State or chief executive authority. 

Upon the receipt of such communication, the Secretary of State 
or chief executive authority may order the ship to be released if he 
thinks there is no cause for detaining her, but if satisfied that 
there is reasonable and probable cause for believing that such 
ship was built, commissioned, or equipped, or intended to be 
despatched in contravention of this Act, he shall issue his warrant 
stating that there is reasonable and probable cause for believing 
as aforesaid, and upon such warrant being issued further proceed- 
ings shall be had as in cases where the seizure or detention has 
taken place on a warrant issued by the Secretary of State without 
any communication from the local authority. 

Where the Secretary of State or chief executive authority 
orders the ship to be released on the receipt of a communication 
from the local authority without issuing his warrant, the owner of 
the ship shall be indemnified by the payment of costs and damages 
in respect of the detention, upon application to the Court of 
Admiralty in a summary way in like manner as he is entitled to be 
indemnified where the Secretary of State having issued his warrant 
under this Act releases the ship before any application is made by 
the owner or his agent to the court for such release. 

25. Power of Secretary of State or executive authority to grant 
search warrant.—The Secretary of State or the chief executive 
authority may, | by warrant, empower any person to enter any 
dockyard or other place within Her Majesty’s dominions and 
enquire as to the destination of any ship which may appear to him 
to be intended to be employed in the naval or military service of any 
foreign State at war with a friendly State, and to search such ship. 

26. Exercise of powers of Secretary of State or chief executive 
authority.— Any powers or jurisdiction by this Act given to the 
Secretary of State may be exercised by him throughout the 
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dominions of Her Majesty, and such powers and jurisdiction may 
also be exercised by any of the following officers, in this Act 
referred to as the chief executive eee within their respective 
jurisdictions ; that is to say— 

(1.) In Ireland, by the Lord-Lieutenant, or other the chief 
governor or governors of Ireland for the time being, or 
the chief secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant ; 

(2.) In Jersey, by the Lieutenant-Governor : 

(8.) In Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, and the dependent 
islands, by the Lieutenant-Governor : 

(4.) In the Isle of Man, by the Lieutenant-Governor : 

(5.) In any British possession, by the Governor. 

A copy of any warrant issued by a Secretary of State, or by 
any officer authorised, in pursuance of this Act, to issue such 
warrant in Ireland, the Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man, shall 
be laid before Parliament. 

27. Appeal from Court of Admiralty—An appeal may be had 
from any decision of a Court of Admiralty under this Act to the 
same tribunal, and in the same manner, to and in which an appeal 
may be had in cases within the ordinary jurisdiction of the court 
as a Court of Admiralty. 

28. Indemnity to officers.—Subject to the provisions of this Act 
providing for the award of damages in certain cases, in respect of 
the seizure or detention of a ship by the Court of Admiralty, no 
damages shall be payable, and no officer or local authority shall 
be responsible, either civilly or criminally, in respect of the seizure 
or detention of any ship in pursuance of this Act. 

29. Indemnity to Secretary of State or chief executive authority. 
—The Secretary of State shall not, nor shall the chief executive 
authority, be responsible in any action or other legal proceedings 
whatsoever for any warrant issued by him in pursuance of this 
Act, or be examinable as a witness, except at his own request, in 
any court of justice in respect of the circumstances which led to 
the issue of the warrant. 


INTERPRETATION CLAUSE. 


30. Interpretation of terms.—In this Act, if not inconsistent 
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with the context, the following terms have the meanings herein- 
after respectively assigned to them ; that is to say— 

‘¢ Foreign State.’’—‘* Foreign State” includes any foreign prince, 
colony, province, or part of any province or people, or any 
person or persons exercising or assuming to exercise the 
powers of government in or over any foreign country, colony, 
province, or part of any province or people : 

*¢ Military service.’—‘‘ Military service ”’ shall include military 
telegraphy and any other employment whatever, in or in 
connection with any military operation : 

“¢ Naval service.”’—‘' Naval service ” shall, as respects a person 
include service as a marine, employment as a pilot in 
piloting or directing the course of a ship of war, or other 
ship, when such ship of war or other ship is being used in 
any military or naval operation, and any employment what- 
ever on board a ship of war, transport, store ship, privateer, 
or ship under letters of marque; and as respects a ship, 
include any user of a ship as a transport, store ship, privateer, 
or ship under letters of marque: — 

** United Kingdom.”’—“ United Kingdom”? includes the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands, and other adjacent islands : 

‘‘ British possession.” —‘* British possession ’’ means any terri- 
tory, colony, or place being part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
and not part of the United Kingdom, as defined by this Act: 

‘* The Secretary of Stute.”’—‘' The Secretary of State’’ shall 
mean any one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State : 

“6 Governor.’ —"* The Governor’”’ shall, as respects India, mean the 
Governor-General or the governor of any presidency, and where 
a British possession consists of several constituent colonies, 
mean the Governor-General of the whole possession or the 
Governor of any of the constituent colonies, and as respects 
any other British possession it shall mean the officer for the 
time being administering the government of such possession ; 
also any person acting for or in the capacity of a governor 
shall be included under the term ‘‘ Governor ”’ : 

** Court of Admiralty.’’—“ Court of Admiralty ”’ shall mean the 
High Court of Admiralty of England or Ireland, the Court of 
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Session of Scotland, or any Vice-Admiralty Court within Her 
Majesty’s dominions : 

‘* Ship.”’—‘ Ship ” shall include any description of boat, vessel,. 
floating battery, or floating craft; also any description of boat, 
vessel, or other craft or battery, made to move either on the 
surface of or under water, or sometimes on the surface of and 
sometimes under water : 

‘“‘ Building.” —* Building ’’ in relation to a ship shall include the. 
doing any act towards or incidental to the construction of a 
ship, and all words having relation to building shall be con- 
strued accordingly : 

‘“‘ Equipping.’ —‘‘ Equipping ’”’ in relation to a ship shall include 
the furnishing a ship with any tackle, apparel, furniture, pro- 
visions, arms, munitions, er stores, or any other thing which 
is used in or about a ship for the purpose of fitting or adapting 
her for the sea or for naval service, and all words relating to. 
equipping shall be construed accordingly : 

‘‘ Ship and equipment.”—“ Ship and equipment’ shall include 
a ship and everything in or belonging to a ship: 

‘¢ Master.’’—'* Master’ shall include any person having the 
charge or command of a ship. | 


REPEAL oF AcTs AND SavinGc CLAUSES. 


81. Repeal of Foreign Enlistment Act—59 G. 8., c. 69.—From 
and after the commencement of this Act, an Act passed in the fifty- 
ninth year of the reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, 
chapter sixty-nine, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to prevent the enlisting or 
engagement of His Majesty’s subjects to serve in foreign service, 
and the fitting out or equipping, in His Majesty’s dominions, vessels 
for warlike purposes, without His Majesty’s license,’’ shall be 
repealed: Provided that such repeal shall not affect any penalty,. 
forfeiture, or other punishment incurred or to be incurred in respect 
of any offence committed before this Act comes into operation, nor 
the institution of any investigation or legal proceeding, or any 
other remedy for enforcing any such penalty, forfeiture, or punish- 
ment as aforesaid. 

82. Saving as to commissioned foreign ships.—Nothing in this: 
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Act contained shall subject to forfeiture any commissioned ship of 
any foreign State, or to give to any British court over or in respect 
of any ship entitled to recognition as a commissioned ship of any 
foreign State any jurisdiction which it would not have had if this 
Act had not passed. 

38. Penalties not to extend to persons entering into military service 
in Asia—59 G. 3., c. 69, 8. 12.—Nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to subject to any penalty 
any person who enters into the military service of any Prince, 
State, or Potentate in Asia, with such leave or license as is for the 
time being required by law in the case of subjects of Her Majesty 
entering into the military service of Princes, States, or Potentates 
in Asia. 


THE FIGHTING POWER OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 
Naval Architects, the question of the fighting capa- 


bilities of merchant ships, which has for some time 
past been the subject of much consideration at the 





Admiralty, was introduced by a paper from the Director-General 
of Naval Construction (N. Barnaby, Esq.), and an important dis- 
cussion ensued, in which the wider question of the probable effect 
of a war upon the entire Mercantile Marine was also the subject 
of much remark. Mr. Barnaby began by stating that in 1858 a 
special committee of the Admiralty condemned iron as a material for 
fighting ships, and in consequence mail steamers were then freed 
from conditions which had formerly obtained, with a view to 
giving them a military character. As mail steamers at that time 
were the élite of the Mercantile Marine, this decision amounted to 
@ virtual condemnation of all merchant ships as engines: of war. 
We would remark en passant that, in 1858 the Navy was under- 
going the reconstruction consequent upon the introduction of the 
screw propeller, and that just at that time were built the finest 
of those line-of-battle ships carrying two and three tiers of light 
guns, and now only useful as flagships, in which capacity they 
P 2 
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conspicuously ornament our large ports, and are good for nothing 
else. Such an important change has taken place since then that 
the material which the Admiralty condemned has become all 
important in the construction of war ships, and the Admiralty of 
the present day are re-considering the whole question of the fitness 
of merchant ships for war purposes. Curiously enough, and by a 
capricious turn of the wheel, these remarks are the consequence of 
a paper read by a gentleman in the employ of the Admiralty. 

Three difficulties are stated as tending to prevent the employ- 
ment of merchant ships for war purposes, owing to peculiarities 
of structure as compared with unarmoured war ships. They 
are :— 

1. The engines and machinery of war vessels are below water, 
and are protected by what has been called bunker-armour, that is, 
a block of coal at and about the water-line. In merchant vessels 
the cylinders and steampipes are usually above water, and are not 
so protected. 

2. Unarmoured ships of the Royal Navy, even if to ensure 
strength and rigidity they are built of iron, are always at least 
sheathed with wood. One use of this is, that if projectiles 
penetrate one side and pass out through the other at low velocity, 
the wood sheathing will prevent the tearing out of a large area of 
plating. 

8. All war ships have numerous water-tight bulkheads, mer- 
chant vessels have few. 

In the discussion which followed the paper, much was said 
upon these three points—most, as might be expected, upon the 
third. The first question was not the subject of much remark ; 
the speaker, however, urged that in merchant vessels there would 
not be room for the machinery to be so arranged as to bring the 
engines and boilers below the water-line. It might perhaps be 
difficult in many cases to bring the machinery to such a level ag 
that no part of it should be above the load water-line, but as a 
question of fact, apart from a question of profit, most merchant ships 
might carry all their coals in side bunkers. Such an arrangement 
in addition to giving the contingent advantage sought by the writer 
of the paper against the very remote chances of shot and shell, 
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might also be a structural gain to the vessel. It is often the case 
now that a large ship has a ’thwartship bunker almost amidships, 
and when the bunker is empty there is a considerable lugging strain 
brought upon the structure by the upward pressure of the buoy- 
ancy of the bunker compartment. We have known cases where 
injurious consequences have been directly traceable to this, It 
may have caused the losses of vessels at sea in some of the many 
cases of foundering. The only advantage we can see in ’thwartship 
bunkers is that they may be made available for cargo, if not 
required for coal, and an owner would be responsible for the un- 
seaworthiness of his ship, if under the circumstances, having no 
coal and having plenty of cargo he did not use such bunkers. 

No discussion appears to have been raised upon the second 
point, and it can hardly be expected that any shipowner would 
incur the expense of sheathing his vessel with wood, unless 
some more distinct advantage than any yet shadowed forth 
by the Admiralty were to be obtained. It might be that a 
sheathing of wood yellow metalled would pay in a few cases of 
steamers going long voyages, but the frequent opportunities of 
docking in ordinary trades will furnish to most shipowners a 
cheaper remedy for fouling. It must also be remembered that to 
prevent the possibility of galvanic action a double wood skin is 
necessary : and why should a shipowner provide this when a plain 
bottom would do. 

The question of water-tight bulkheads, as might be expected, 
was the occasion of a lengthy discussion, in the course of which, 
after an unsuccessful attempt on the part of some of the speakers 
to fix blame upon the Board of Trade, it came out that while the 
Scientific branch of the Admiralty are doing all they can to 
encourage the multiplication of water-tight bulkheads in merchant 
steamers, much to the mystification and bother of every body con- 
cerned, the transport service branch of the same department 
have been as zealously and more successfully trying for some time 
past to get rid of them. 

The Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s Registry stated boldly that the 
Registry Committee had tried to enforce the carrying up of engine- 
room bulkheads to the upper deck, but that the rales had been 
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altered entirely owing to the action of the Board of Trade, because the 
Government would not charter a ship for troops unless the whole 
of the ’tween decks was free. This is a remarkable confusion 
and mixing up of motives and departments; and it was not till 
other speakers had backed the charge against the Board of Trade, 
that a meek and lowly officer of that department venturing to stem 
the tide of the feeling of the meeting, stated the fact (well known 
every where outside Lioyd’s Register and the room in which the dis- 
cussion was being held) that the Board is not charged with the duty 
of chartering vessels to carry troops. One speaker is reported 
to have said that it was a disgrace to send vessels to sea carrying 
a large number of passengers without protection, as far as possible, 
to prevent her sinking, and the Board of Trade ought long ago to have 
looked into the question. As a matter of fact, the Board of Trade 
had many years ago looked into the question, and as this was not 
mentioned at the meeting, and indeed is now almost lost sight of, 
we propose to devote some space to a brief description of one of 
the many abortive attempts at meddling and muddling with 
details, which was at one time—happily, now past—part of the 
ministerial policy. In the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, Clause 
800, it was provided that all iron steamers except those used exclu- 
sively as tugs, should “ be effectually divided by substantial trans- 
verse water-tight partitions, so that the fore part of the ship shall 
be separated from the engine-room by one of such partitions, and 
so that the after part of such ship shall be separated from the 
epgine-rooms by another of such partitions.’’ It was further 
provided that ‘‘ Every steamship built of iron, the building of 
which commences after the passing of this Act, shall be divided by 
such partitions as aforesaid into not less than three equal parts, 
or as nearly so as circumstances permit.’’ Each partition was to 
be of equal strength with the side-plates of the ship; and in 
screw ships a further requirement was made of a water-tight 
small compartment, enclosing the after-end of the shaft. As soon 
as the Act was passed, it was seen that to make the bulkheads of 
equal strength with the side-plating would be ridiculous, and 
therefore, in the instruction issued to the surveyors, a scale was 
drawn up, giving the thickness of the bulkhead-plating at such 
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proportionate strength to that of the side as would ensure the 
efficacy of the division. In the instruction, it was also admitted, 
in substance, that in vessels of more than two decks the bulk- 
heads could not legally be objected to if they did not extend above 
the middle deck. The statutory arrangement caused the entire loss 
of any gain there might be in dividing a vessel into three water- 
tight compartments. We venture to say that in nine out of ten cases, 
if a three-decked vessel were divided into three equal compartments, 
and one of them were filled when she was loaded, the second deck 
would be brought below the water level, and the vessel would 
soon sink, even in smooth water, almost as soon indeed as if she 
had no water-tight bulkheads at all. In fact, ‘* Specific Gravity” 
beat the Plimsoll of the time. It was further prescribed that 
there should be no communication whatever through the bulk- 
head, water-tight doors not being admitted. Legislation of this 
character about the details of naval architecture was and ever 
will be foredoomed to failure. The 800th Section of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 was repealed in 1862. 

Of course it may be said that a failure of this kind in the early 
history of iron shipbuilding does not prove that the subject might 
not be made the occasion of profitable legislation now that the 
conditions are so much better understood. The policy we have 
always advocated has been that the best thing the Government 
can do for the development of our Mercantile Marine, is to allow 
it freely to develope itself, placing upon it the minimum of 
restriction and allowing Engineers to make experiments on steamers 
other than those carrying passengers. There are many cases of. 
steamers in the present day which no one could say are 
dangerously overladen, and yet the bulkhead clause of the Act of 
1854 would be absolutely valueless to them, as, if divided into 
three equal compartments, either of the cargo compartments would, 
with a cargo of iron or copper ore, hold enough water to sink 
the ship. We cannot conceive any division of an ordinary 
merchant steamer which would ensure her safety at sea with the 
largest compartment pierced, and at the same time compatible 
with profitable employment in general trade. The most useful 
‘ provisions in the way of water-tight divisions are the collision 
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bulkhead and the double bottom; they are, upon their own 
intrinsic merits, becoming generally adopted. Most of the speakers 
present connected with the Mercantile Marine, were, as might be 
expected, agreed in the great inexpediency of enforcing the bulk- 
head condition upon merchant vessels. A further consideration 
is the difficulty of making and keeping the bulkheads perfectly 
water-tight. In the case of the Vanguard, it was brought to 
light that even in Her Majesty’s dockyards such things might. 
happen as one department cutting holes in a bulkhead for ventila- 
tion without the knowledge of the {department responsible for the 
hull of the vessel. Can it be supposed that a similar fatal error 
would not often occur in merchant vessels ? Any one who knows 
the difficulty on board ship of keeping in order those things which 
are not in ordinary use, but are mere precautions against accident, 
and are always in sight, can easily understand the probability 
that a system of bulkheads with water-tight doors, &c., would by 
some small but fatal defect, fail to be of service in case of need, 
and that it would have the great evil of calling attention off 
important subjects. 

If the Admiralty suggestions are to be carried out, it can only 
be with those vessels whose earnings are ‘chiefly dependent upon 
the passenger trade, or whose owners are to expect a big quid for 
the quo of hampering their trade and lessening their profits voyage 
after voyage. The inducement held out must be the prospect 
of profitable employment in the event of war rather than additional 
security in their ordinary avocation. We cannot think that in the 
present state of our Mercantile Marine it would be fair for the 
Board of Trade to prohibit vessels not divided into compartments 
from carrying passengers. There is just this difficulty, a few 
bulkheads will not make vessels appreciably safer; bulkheads 
of sufficient number to be of much use will so cut up the hold as 
to interfere materially with stowage, ventilation, and health. 
Further, such a division of the hold would in many cases even be 
the cause of bad and unsafe stowage, and engender disease. 

At present the Board of Trade require every sea-going passenger 
steamer to have a collision bulkhead, and an after water-tight 
compartment to cover the shafting ; if any alteration were made in. 
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the way of requiring further water-tight bulkheads, it should, we 
conceive, be confined to those vessels whose owners are to have a 
direct quarterly payment from the Government for giving up 
present profits for problematical employment. 

The provision of water-tight bulkheads to the extent contem- 
plated by the Admiralty would not increase the safety of merchant 
vessels to such an extent as to outset the disadvantages caused by 
them in time of peace ; their general adoption, therefore, must, so 
far as can be seen at present, depend upon their supposed advan- 
tages in time of war, either as contributing to the vessel's safety 
as an ordinary merchant vessel fleeing from an enemy, or as an 
extemporised war vessel. This leads us on the farther complex 
question, What would become of our merchant vessels in the 
event of war with a maritime power? Mr. Barnaby points out 
that they could not be convoyed as in former naval wars, he 
says:— 

“The speed with which fast steamships can, in any weather, 
bear down at night upon slower steamships and sailing ships, and 
the terrible nature of the attack they can make upon such ships 
with shells, the ram, and the spar torpedo, will make it impossible 
to convoy successfully sailing ships and slow steamships, in face 
of the attack of even unarmoured ships, provided they are fast and 
efficiently armed. This question of convoy has been much debated 
in connection with the Declaration of Paris, of April 1856, and 
many naval officers have written and spoken as if convoying were 
as possible under our modern conditions as under those of seventy 
years ago. I therefore repeat, as a challenge, in the face of this 
distinguished assembly, the assertion that the successful convoy of 
sailing ships and slow steamships in numbers, in face of the attack 
of fast armed steamships—especially attacks at night, and repeated 
night after night—is impossible.” 

In the debate following the paper several speakers expressed the 
opinion that since in a naval war our slow steamers and sailing 
ships must be laid up, all our swift steamers would be needed to 
keep up our food supplies, and in this connection it was stated 
that but four month’s supply of grain is kept in England. A 
writer on the subject in Engineering suggests that it would be our 
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best policy to equip our fast merchant steamers as vessels of war 
in order if possible, to sweep the seas of the enemy’s cruisers, and 
thus make the sea clear for our sailing ships and slow steamers. 
It is most difficult to speculate upon what would be our position in 
the event of war with a maritime power, but we do not think that 
in any case the consideration that all our fast steamers would be 
wanted to bring us corn need prevent our arranging to employ them 
in fighting. If we were at war with a power only possessing a second- 
rate navy with few fast vessels and not fertile in naval resources, 
it would certainly be the best plan to put forth all our energies and 
bring every available vessel to sweep his cruisers from the seas, 
and then blockade his ports. On the other hand, if our enemy 
were strong in the arm most dangerous to our carrying trade, we 
should have to depend for our food supplies upon neutrals, and if 
the war were of long continuance, and we should not be able to 
cut off his cruisers, it is highly probable that a large number of our 
sailing vessels would be transferred to neutral flags. In any case, 
we hold the best thing for us to do would be to place under 
the white ensign vessels for fighting or useful for transport of war 
material and men. It is pretty cortain that in the event of war 
the merchant steamers, which, by reason of their speed and other 
qualities are fit for State use, will greatly increase in value without 
first having been spoilt by Mr. Barnaby’s proposed bulkheads, and 
that all other shipping property will be very much depreciated. 
Mr. Barnaby says, that from recent careful enquiry, the 
Admiralty find that of the 8,436 registered steamships of 50 tons 
and upwards, there are but 800 which are of the speed he con- 
siders essential to their employment for war purposes. The 
minimum speed stated by him is 12 knots. In considering what 
would be required to be done to a merchant vessel with regard to 
bulkheads, coal bunkers, and speed, he contemplates that they 
could be defended with a shot-proof screen across the deck before 
the machinery, and armed with a ram and two 64-pounder guns 
in the bow, and then fought bow on; thus armed and armoured, 
they would stand a chance with a cruiser, and could run away 
from most ironclads, which, on account of the weight of their 
armour, are either slow, or have so little coal space, that they 
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cannot keep up speed for any considerable time. Mr. Barnaby 
goes on to enumerate the several kinds of service performed by 
war ships, and to speculate as to how far merchant vessels thus 
transformed would be available for them; but what he says on 
this head may be thus summarised :—The advantage of protection 
by armour has to be bought at the expense of speed, coal- 
endurance, and handiness, and this has been so much the case 
during the last few years that the Admiralty are attaching an 
Increasing importance to unarmoured war ships; and merchant 
‘ships, if furnished with a proper number of bulkheads, and if their 
engines and boilers are low down, and have coal-bunkers at the 
side, would be available for ready conversion into unarmoured 
war ships. It may be added to this that the increasing size of 
naval ordnance is every day necessitating thicker armour, and thus 
intensifying the evils inseparable from armour, and increasing 
the relative importance of unarmoured vessels. ‘Other offensive 
weapons also have become of considerable importance. We have 
now not merely the cannon, but the cannon, the ram, and the 
torpedo, and of these armour is but a defence against the first. 
‘The only proposal to which we can take exception is that of the 
armour-plated screen to be fitted in merchant vessels. Why not 
make them simply unarmoured war vessels? The weight of the 
screen would be as much as would be caused by larger and more 
powerful ordnance, and the latter would be of far more use than 
‘an imperfect and partial protection. If merchant vessels are to 
‘be used as war vessels, it should, in our opinion, be a sine qua 
non that they be armed with guns of long range. Jor this purpose, 
all vessels otherwise fitted for the service must have that portion 
-of the deck framing under the guns of extra strength to bear the 
increased strain. Z 

Mr. Barnaby concludes his paper thus :—‘‘ We have a magni- 
ficent national possession in our mercantile steam fleet. A large 
portion of it possesses high speed, coal-endurance, seaworthiness. 
It needs to be manned by trained British seamen, and to be at the 
service of the State. It will not, I believe, be the fault of the 
Naval Administration if this is not accomplished.” 

To this we would remark that the question is not one of Naval 
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Administration so much as of finance and policy. If the Admiralty 
want these merchant ships, they will have to hire them or buy 
them. As to the scheme of attempting to induce owners to alter, 
strengthen, or fit their ships without a definite. understanding 
regarding the payment for so doing, its utter wildness condemns it. 
at once as impracticable. 


4 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE SILVER OAR OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 





Cj ITTLE is known respecting the history of the Silver 
Oar of the Admiralty beyond the tale which it tells of 
itself ; and, as the traditions of the Court of the High 
Admiral, which had for a long time its home in the 
College of Advocates in Doctors’ Commons, in close proximity to 
the sister Court of the Earl Marshall in the College of Heralds, are 
rapidly passing away, we will endeavour to interpret the language. 
in which the Silver Oar tells its own story, by the aid of various. 
scattered records, which have been preserved to our time by 
accident rather than by design. 

The Silver Oar of the High Court of Admiralty of England is. 
the ensign of its uuthority to arrest both persons and vessels on 
the high seas. It is kept in the custody of the Marshall of the 
High Court, and is placed on the table before the Judge of the 
High Court when he sits in judgment. Of its origin as an ensign 
of authority nothing is known for certain, but there is little doubt. 
that the Silver Oar of the High Court is of greater antiquity than 
is generally supposed, whilst there are some grounds for believing 
that certain portions of it are Edwardian, and so far may be coeval: 
with the institution of the office itself of the High Admiral of 
England. 

The Silver Oar of the High Court may be thus described. Its. 
entire length is about two feet nine inches ; the lower part of it,. 
or what would be termed by mariners the ‘ loam,” consists of a 
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stem one foot nine inches long, divided into three compartments 
by knobs or rings, from the uppermost of which an oar blade 
extends about a foot in length, shaped like a paddle or ancient 
steering-oar, and having various emblems embossed on its face. 
On the uppermost part of this blade at the top is an heraldic shield, 
which is superposed on the blade. This shield bears the Royal 
Arms, France and England quarterly, having for supporters a 
dragon and a greyhound rampant, which were the Arms and 
supporters of King Henry VII., the red dragon having been 
adopted by that King as the dexter supporter of his Arms, in token 
of his descent from Cadwallader, the last King of the Britons. 
There is no doubt of these supportora being those of the first 
Sovereign of the Tudor line, as the dragon was otherwise figured 
as one of the supporters of the Arms of King Henry VIII. and of 
his Tudor successors. The Royal Arms are surmounted by a high 
arched crown, the middle arch of which has been broken away 
and a more modern crown has been engraved in the vacant space. 
Below these Arms and nearer to the stem are the armorial bearings 
of William, Duke of Clarence, brother of King George IV., and 
afterwards King William IV., who was Lord High Admiral in 
1827, and has been the last occupant of that high office. His 
Arms are encircled with ‘the Garter,” and are surmounted with 
a ducal coronet. Below them, and close to the end of the stem, 
are embossed the anchor and twisted cable, the badge of the 
Admiralty, in high relief. The back of the blade is plain. It 
would thus appear that there are credentials on the blade of the 
Silver Oar which carry back its use to the earliest years of the 
Tudor period.. The judgment, however, of experts has been much 
perplexed by the circumstance that there are certain marks on the 
stem of the oar which they hold to be inconsistent with so early a 
date. For instance, there is stamped on the uppermost part of 
the stem the head of King George III., evidently as ‘‘ the duty 
mark,’’ and, as the duty on articles manufactured of standard gold 
or silver metal was not imposed before 1784, this mark is at first 
sight suggestive that the stem must have been constructed at some 
period between 1784 and 1820 when King George III. died. 

An explanation, however, of this anomalous mark is not far to 
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seek, The silver stem of the oar is hollow, and the uppermost. 
compartment of it may have been worn away by friction against. 
the shoulder of the Serjeant of Mace, or may have been otherwise 
damaged and of necessity repaired during the reign of George ITI. 
This is not an idle conjecture. There is extant in the archives of 
the Duchy of Cornwall a Silver Oar, which was formerly in the 
possession of the Corporation of Dartmouth under a lease, now 
surrendered, of ‘‘ the water of Dartmouth,’ over which jurisdiction 
was exercised by the Dukes of Cornwall under an ancient grant 
from the Crown of ‘‘ Jura Regalia.” One of the compartments of 
the stem of the Dartmouth Silver Oar, which, like the stem of all 
Admiralty Silver Oars, is divided into three compartments, is 
broken or worn away, and the iron rod within the hollow stem is 
thereby exposed to sight, disclosing the internal structure of the 
oar and the means whereby the stem is, as it were, tied to the 
blade. If this compartment of the Dartmouth Oar had to be 
restored at the present time in standard silver, the payment of the 
duty would have to be denoted by the stamp of the head of the 
reigning Sovereign Queen Victoria. 

We may go still further and say that the above conjecture is 
highly probable, inasmuch as the lower part of the stem supplies 
evidence that sets at rest all controversy as to the antiquity of 
its lower compartment. The stem itself terminates in a silver 
base about three inches in diameter, having the central part of it 
sunk, and on the depressed part of which are engraved the anchor 
and twisted cable, the badge of the Admiralty, whilst round the 
raised edge of it, which is flattened, is the legend, ‘‘ Jasper Swift, 
Marshiall of the Admiralte.”” Who Jasper Swift was and when 
he lived has long passed away from the memory of the officials of 
the High Court, and no record of him is preserved in the Registry ; 
but we have recently discovered a notice of Jasper Swift in the 
ancient Admiralty Rolls, which are preserved in the Record Office, 
from which it appears that he was Marshall of the High Court in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. There is, for instance, in the 
Admiralty Rolls of the twenty-eighth year of the reign of the last 
Queen of the Tudor line, a precept directed to Jasper Swift, therein 
styled Marshall of the Admiralty, from Lord Charles Howard, 
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Baron of Effingham and Lord High Admiral, directing him to 
arrest certain persons for piracies and felonies by them committed 
on the high seas and on the River of Thames below bridge towards 
the sea. There is further collateral evidence of a very curious 
character, which may be regarded as conclusive that the blade also 
of the present Silver Oar of the High Court of Admiralty dates 
back at least to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

There exists in the ancient Priory Church of Abergavenny, in 
South Wales, which was formerly the chapel of a Benedictine 
Monastery, founded in the reign of Henry 1. by Hameline de Balun, 
Lord of Abergavenny, a series of monuments of great historical 
interest, of which a very instructive account has been compiled by 
Octavius Morgan, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Monmouth- 
shire Antiquarian Association, and which was privately printed by 
him in 1872 for the use of the members of that Association. In 
the north aisle of this Priory Church, known as the Lewis aisle, 
is an altar tomb of free-stone in memory of David Lewis, who died 
in 1584, having been the first President of the newly founded 
College for Welsh Students at Oxford, now known as Jesus 
College, and also the Judge of the High Court of Admiralty of 
England during twenty-five years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The tomb is said to have been erected during the lifetime of the 
learned judge under his own directions, and its details are very 
elaborate. On the upper slab is the recumbent effigy of the judge 
himself attired in his robes of office with his head reposing on a 
small clasped book, under which is a larger book resting on a 
cushion. His feet are supported by an object which has suffered 
from the ravages of time, but which is considered with some reason 
to represent the hull of a vessel of the Elizabethan period. The 
front of the tomb, on which the chief interest of the sculptor’s art 
has been concentrated, is ornamented with an arcade of three 
arches. The central of these arches contains an anchor suspended 
with the flukes downward; the flukes however as well as the ring 
and the cross-bar of the anchor are broken away. In the arch on 
the left hand are three large books carved in freestone, two: of 
which are placed upright, and the third rests across them, whilst in 
the centre of them is the representation of a human skull in free- 
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stone, encircled with a scroll bearing the legend ‘‘En Gloria 
Mundi.” Mr. Octavius Morgan has suggested that these three 
books in all probability represent certain ancient and important 
volumes belonging to the High Court, and his conjecture derives 
considerable support from the fact, that there are three ancient MS. 
volumes on vellum in existence at the present time, which are 
known to have been in the Registry of the High Court at the time 
when Dr. Lewis was judge, namely, a fine MS. volume of the 
ancient Ordinances of the Admiralty, which was a gift from Selden 
to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and is now preserved in the 
archives of that library ; the ancient Black Book of the Admiralty, 
which has been lately restored to light, having been long lost sight 
of and neglected in the vaults of the Old Registry of the Admiralty 
Court ; and a third volume of an equally ancient character, which 
has never wandered away from the archives of the High Court, and is 
described by Dr. Exton in his Maritime Diceologie as ‘‘ a thick book 
covered with great black bosses.” How Selden’s MS. came into 
his possession is unknown, but it appears from an inscription 
within it, that it was in the custody of William Hereward, the Re- 
gistrar of the High Court of Admiralty during the period when Dr. 
Lewis was judge, and it is full of side notes in William Hereward’s 
handwriting, who has inserted similar side notes in the margin of 
the Black Book of the Admiralty. So much may be said for the 
identity of these ancient books. In the remaining arch of the 
tomb, which is on the right hand, immediately beneath that part 
of the horizontal slab, on which the feet of Dr. Lewis rest, is the 
effigy of a man standing erect, encircled with a scroll bearing the | 
legend ‘‘ The Sergant of the Admiraltee.”’ This officer of the High 
‘Court is attired in a flowing robe with long hanging sleeves, and 
he holds in his left hand a pair of gloves pressed against his 
breast, whilst his right hand grasps a short oar, paddle-shaped, 
which is evidently the emblem of the Serjeant’s office, and of which 
the blade rises above the right shoulder of the figure. Time has 
fortunately been tender in dealing with the blade of this oar, as on 
the face of it there may be discovered, by the aid of a powerful 
magnifying glass, an heraldic shield, bearing the Royal Armp, 
France and England quarterly, surmounted by an arched crown, 
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and supported by a winged dragon and a greyhound rampant, whilst 
below the Royal Arms is the anchor, the twisted cable of which 
has perished. There can be little doubt that the armorial bearings 
on the shield are those of Henry VII., the scales of the Cadwallader 
dragon, which is the dexter supporter of the shield, being clearly 
discernible, and that the oar thus represented on the tomb is 
identical with the Silver Oar, which is in use at the present time in 
the High Court. Itis not an unreasonable conjecture that the 
figure itself, which represents a broad-shouldered man with closely 
trimmed hair, moustache, and beard, is the identical Jasper Swift, 
who has styled himself on the Silver Oar, the ‘“‘ Marshiall of the 
Admiralte,” the Marshall of the Admiralty being also under. his 
Letters Patent the Sergeant at Mace of the Admiralty Court. 

We will pause here for a moment as regards the history of the 
Silver Oar of the High Court of Admiralty, and consider what light 
may be thrown upon its earlier history by the Silver Oar of the 
Admiralty of the Cinque Ports. This oar is probably the most 
ancient example of a Silver Oar now known to exist, whilst it is 
algo, as might be expected under such circumstances, the simplest 
in design. An account of it has been published by Mr. Edward 
Knocker, the Registrar of the Admiralty Court of the Cinque Ports, 
in the Archeological Journal, vol. xxxi. (1874), and an engraving of 
the oar itself has been also furnished by him in illustration of his 
description of it. The oar is about three feet in length, and like 
the oar of the High Court of Admiralty, consists of a stem divided 
into three compartments by silver-gilt knobs or annult. The blade 
is less massive than the oar of the High Court, but it is of a 

. similar shape, like the blade of a paddle, and upon the face of it is 
engraved an anchor pendant, with two cables fastened to the ring 
of the anchor and hanging down on either side of the cross-bar, 
It is well known that the ships of the Cinque Ports constituted 
the earliest military Navy of the realm of England. The Romans 
had found it necessary to secure the peaceable passage of the 
Channel, which separated Britain from the Continent, by the 
-establishment of nine different garrisons along the coast of Kent 
and of Sussex, under a Commander-in-Chief, entitled, ‘‘ Comes 
-Littoris Saxonici,” The identification of these stations with 
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existing towns has been frequently matter of controversy, which: 
we pass over, but there can be no doubt that the incorporation of 
the Cinque Ports under a Royal Charter, whether it was the act of 
Edward the Confessor or of William the Conqueror, was an organi- 
sation framed on the model of the more ancient Roman system. 
The Cinque Ports, as such, are not mentioned collectively in the 
Norman Domesday—Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, by name,. 
alone appearing therein; but King John, in his Charter to the 
Cinque Ports expressly recites that the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports in his time had in their possession Chartere, which he had 
himself inspected, granted to them by several of his predecessors 
on the throne as far back as Edward the Confessor. The original 
five ports which were first incorporated appear to have been 
Hastings, which took precedence of the others, Dover, Sandwich, 
Hythe, and Romney. The towns of Rye and Winchelsea were 
subsequently added to the Corporation as limbs or members of 
Hastings, and other towns were by degrees admitted into it as limbs 
of other towns. The Corporate Federation, so to say, was governed 
by an officer termed the Custos or Lord Warden, who was also 
Constable of Dover Castle. The last charter, granted to the 
- ‘Cinque Ports ” by King Charles I., which is set out at length. 
in Jeake’s Charters of the Cinque Ports (London, 1728), traces 
back their corporate existence distinctly to the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. We cannot, however, trace back their naval 
constitution to a period earlier than the reign of Edward I., the 
son of Henry ITI. (a.p. 1272), when the quota of their fleet was. 
regulated by a Royal Charter. We are, however, able to trace 
the building of the wing of the Church of St. James, at Dover, 
in which the Admiralty Court of the Cinque Ports has held its. 
sittings from time immemorial, to a period as remote as the reign 
of Henry II. Over this Court the Lord Warden and his Admiral 
in former days presided, and as the Admiralty Court of the Cinque. 
Ports had, up to a very recent time, a jurisdiction concurrent with 
that of the High Court of Admiralty over certain portions of the high 
seas, that fact has been thought to warrant the inference that its 
jurisdiction existed some time prior to the appointment of an Admiral 
of England. (25 Ed. 1) ‘We have records of the early part of 
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the reign of Henry III. which speak of the Warden of the 
Cinque Ports having the guardianship of the sea from Hastings to 
the Port of the Pool (that part of the River Thames below the 
Tower of London). ‘Surrounding circumstances’’ would thus 
appear to raise no difficulty in the way of our accepting the 
opinion of experts as correct, who pronounce the knobs of the 
Silver Oar of the Admiralty of the Cinque Ports to be of 
the Edwardian period. 

The stem of the Oar of the High Court of Admiralty of England 
is divided, in a similar manner, into three compartments, by knobs 
or annult, and such seems to have been the fashion of all the 
Admiralty Oars of England and of Ireland, as well as of the 
Silver Oars of the Vice-Admiralty Courts in the British Colonies, 
amongst which we may specify the Silver Oars of the Bermudas, 
of Cape Town, and of Sydney in Australia. Upon all these oars 
the Royal Arms are engraved, and so far the present Silver Oar 
of the High Court may have been the model after which they were 
fashioned. There is, however, no certain clue to explain how the 
arms of King Henry VII. came to be embossed on the blade of 
the oar of the High Court, unless they were intended to com- 
memorate the gift of a new Silver Oar from the first King of the 
Tudor line to John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, whom King Henry VIL., 
immediately upon his accession to the throne, appointed -to the 
vacant office of High Admiral of England. But another explana- 
fion may be suggested, if certain Hall-marks, which are still dis- 
cernible on the lowermost ring of the stem, warrant us in referring 
that part of the stem to a period earlier than the reign of 
Henry VII. Those Hall-marks, which are somewhat difficult to 
decipher, are three in number. They appear to be, the Leopard’s 
head (the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company), the Lion passant 
(the king’s mark), and a letter of the alphabet which may have 
been the assay letter of the year or the maker’s mark. Such a 
threefold combination of marks is not known to exist on any other 
extant piece of plate, nor is any record of such a combination 
known at Goldsmith’s Hall, but it would satisfy the requirements of 
87 Edward III. (ap. 1368), in which there is mention made for 

he first time of the king’s mark. We are content at present with 
Q 2 
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suggesting that these marks may go back further than the reign of 
Henry VI., as extant pieces of plate of that reign have no Lion 
passant, but only the Leopard’s head, the year mark, and the 
maker’s mark. 

It has been observed that the Tudor arms and their supporters 
are superposed on the blade, and may not have been part of the 
original substance of the blade. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the High Court of Admiralty of England, which, according to 
the famous Roll of 12 Edward II., endorsed ‘ Fasciculus de 
Superioritate Maris,”’ and still preserved in the Record Office, was 
in all probability organised on a settled footing in that year, 
possessed from its earliest constitution a Silver Oar. The imme- 
diate predecessor of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, in his office of 
High Admiral, was Sir John Howard, whom Shakspeare has 
immortalised under the familiar name of ‘‘ Jockey of Norfolk,’ 
and who had succeeded to the Dukedom of Norfolk on the death 
of the last Duke of the Mowbray family. Sir John was an ardent 
Yorkist, and: had been a staunch adherent to the chequered 
fortunes of King Edward IY., during whose reign John de Vere 
had been attainted of high treason, and all his honours forfeited. 
Sir John Howard, on the other hand, had been appointed Lord 
High Admiral of England immediately on the accession of King 
Richard III., the last monarch of the House of York, and died 
fighting by the side of his Sovereign at the fatal battle of Bosworth 
Field, a.p. 1485. There was, indeed, no reason why Sir John 
Howard should have.had the Royal arms of the House of York 
embossed on the Silver Oar of the High Admiral; but his imme- 
diate predecessor in that high office had been Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, the brother of King Edward IV., the last High 
Admiral, whose name is mentioned in the Black Book of the 
Admiralty. If it is permissible to argue from analogy in such a 
matter, as there are only two Royal Dukes who have filled the 
office of High Admiral of England, it is not improbable that in 
like manner as the latter of the two Royal Dukes, namely, William, 
Duke of Clarence, the brother of King George IV., thought it to 
be a becoming act that he should commemorate such an event by 
causing the Royal Arms of the House of Brunswick to be embossed 
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on the blade of the Silver Oar of the High Court, so Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, the brother of King Edward IV., may have 
had the Royal Arms of the House of York engraved on the blade 
of the same Silver Oar with a like object; whilst John de Vere, 
on his appointment to the office of High Admiral, would have had 
ample reasons, both public and private, for removing so obnoxious 
an emblem, and for replacing it with the arms and supporters 
of Henry VII., the head of the new dynasty, and at the same time 
his personal friend and Royal patron. 

There are several towns of England, of which the corporations 
possess Silver Oars, symbolical of a limited Admiralty jurisdiction, 
exercised by them in former days under special Charters from 
the Crown. Most of these Charters date from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and were probably intended by her to encourage the 
defence of the kingdom against the threatened invasion of 
Philip I. of Spain ; but the Ipswich Charter dates as far back as 
8 Edward IV. (a.p. 1463), and was obtained through the influence 
of Sir John Howard, above mentioned, the citizens of Ipswich 
having warmly espoused the cause of the House of York. Ipswich 
has still an Admiralty Silver Oar, which, however, only dates back 
to the year 1731, having been substituted in that year for a more 
ancient oar. In fact, the early years of the last century con- 
stitute an era of luxury as regards the Silver Oars of the local 
Admiralty Courts. Great Yarmouth had its oar renewed in 1745 ; 
Boston had its oar renewed in 1725; Bristol has an oar, which 
was purchased in 1745, in substitution for an older Silver Oar ; 
and Southampton has a very fine Silver Oar—of what date we 
know not—which is carried before the Mayor on State occasions, 
and was the emblem of a limited Admiralty jurisdiction exercised 
by the Corporation from Hayling Island to Hurst Castle. The 
Boston oar was sold by the Town Council in 1832, and is now in 
the possession of Earl Brownlow. It is a silver gilt oar—the 
copy of a more ancient oar of the time of Queen Elizabeth— 
and it was exhibited at the Loan Collection of Works of Art at the 
South Kensington Museum, in 1862. 

But there is another Silver Oar of which several specimens have 
been preserved, which was emblematical of a jurisdiction which 
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did not extend over the high seas like that of the Admiralty, but 
were confined within waters, either salt or fresh, which were intra 
Sauces terre. Each of the corporate towns of the Cinque Ports 
appears to have had a small Silver Oar, of which the date is 
unknown, but the water bailiff of each town was accustomed in 
former days to use such an oar as the symbol of his authority to 
arrest persons on board ships afloat within the harbour of the town. 
There is preserved in the archives of the Corporation of Dover a 
small Silver Oar of this character, which was used by the water 
bailiff in the last century, and may be still so used in the present 
day when his duty requires him to arrest persons on board vessels 
afloat within Dover Harbour. This officer held his appointment 
directly from the Crown down to the reign of Queen Anne, when 
the patronage of the office was transferred from the Crown to the 
Corporation. Thesmall Silver Oar in this instance may accordingly 
be of modern workmanship, but there is preserved in the archives 
of Winchelsea a small Silver Oar of a very antique character, which 
the water bailiff of that ancient town still makes use of when he is 
called upon to arrest any person on board ship within the harbour 
of Rye, a portion of which harbour is under the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation of Winchelsea. The Silver Oars of the other ports 
have probably long since perished like the ports themselves, by 
natural or other causes. Hastings for instance, which was the 
chief of the Cinque Ports when they were first incorporated, has 
no longer a Silver Oar, since its harbour was destroyed by a storm 
in 1588. The Corporation of Hastings on the other hand still 
appoints a Pier Warden in memory of the pier, of which the ruins 
are occasionally visible beneath the sea. This jurisdiction over 
waters intra fauces terre, which are in communication with the 
sea, was a distinct jurisdiction from that which the Cinque Ports 
exercised under their town charters in relation to the sea shore, 
which extended to low water mark, and as far beyond that mark 
as a horseman could ride into the sea and touch any object 
with the point of a spear. We may discern dimly in this 
ancient rule the outlines of the principle, which has been ap- 
plied in modern time in limitation of the extent of sea over 
which a neutral State may claim to exercise a qualified jurisdic- 
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tion in time of war, namely, “ibi potestatem finiri, ubi finitur 
armorum vis.”’ 

The Water Bailiff's Oar has in some cases acquired, in imitation 
of the Admiral’s Silver Oar, a sumptuous enlargement, which dates 
from the earlier years of the last century. Thus the Silver Oar of 
the Corporation of Rochester, which has jurisdiction over the River 
Medway, is an oar three feet three inches long, richly ornamented, 
and of the date of 1748. The Oar of the Water Bailiff of Col- 
chester, and the Oar of the Water Bailiff of Dartmouth are also 
oars of the last century, and rival in size the Admiralty Silver 
Oars. On the other hand, Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, and Saltash, 
in Devonshire, have oars of the previous century, which are of 
more modest dimensions; both of them, however, have the Royal 
Arms engraved upon them, symbolical of a jurisdiction derived 
from the Crown through the Dukes of Cornwall. The High Court 
of Admiralty of Ireland had also its large Silver Oar for parade, 
and its small Silver Oar for work, but its smaller Silver Oar was 
stolen from the Marshall's deputy about thirty-five years ago, when 
he was executing his office in the West of Ireland. This smaller 
Silver Oar corresponded to a smaller Silver Oar of the High Court 
of Admiralty of England, which has disappeared some time ago, 
whilst its place is now supplied by a small circular staff, sur- 
mounted with a Royal Crown and encircled with a silver band, 
upon which is engraved the anchor and twisted cable, the badge of 
the Admiralty. This circular staff has probably been modelled 
after the likeness of the missing Silver Oar, which, like the small 
Silver Oar of the Water Bailiff of Dover, may have consisted of an 
oar, over which a case of inferior metal surmounted with a Royal 
Crown was screwed, giving it somewhat the appearance of a small 
circular staff, such as the Bow Street Runner, in the early part 
of the present century, carried with him as the badge of his 
authority. 

We have been unable to discover any trace of the Silver Oar as 
an emblem of maritime jurisdiction in Scotland. The Deans of 
Guild in olden times were the ordinary judges between merchants 
and mariners, and the water bailiffs between mariner and mariner, 
whilst the Admiral exercised his jurisdiction in maritime causes 
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arising on the high sea independent of the ordinary Judges of the 
land. France had her ‘“ Vicomté de Eau,” and Flanders her 
‘¢ Bailli de l’Eau,” distinct from the Admiral; but we have failed 
to discover any trace of the Silver Oar in either country, nor have 
we been more successful in Holland, as in this latter country the 
great iconoclast of customary law, the first Napoleon, has inter- 
vened and abrogated all that body of maritime customs, the prin- 
ciples of which may still be traced in the Placaarts of the States 
General. There is no such court, strictly speaking, as an Admi- 
ralty Court in the present day in Belgium or in Holland, and 
the ancient maritime courts of the Baltic seaports have in like 
manner been swept away or superseded by Commercial Courts in 
the early parts of the present century. The Silver Oar of the 
Admiralty, however, still exists in England, and may serve 
to remind other maritime States that it was not found difficult 
in former days to institute and to maintain international 
tribunals for the administration of justice in matters touching 
the use of the high seas between merchants and mariners, 
and between mariners and mariners of different nationalities, 
according to a Common Law Maritime. There ought to be in 
every civilised country Courts of Maritime Audience to settle all 
maritime disputes according to a common law of the sea. It is 
idle for nations to agree tu supplement the ancient customs of the 
sea by written rules adapted to the altered circumstances of sea 
navigation, unless they agree in like manner to adopt a common 
system of judicature by which those rales may be enforced, and 
the disregard of them visited with penalties.* England has taken 
the lead in framing such a body of written rules of navigation, and 
in procuring their adoption on the part of other nations. Let her 
maintain her place in the van of the maritime States, and complete 
this good work in the cause of our common humanity by teaching 
them how the jurisdiction of the Silver Oar of the Admiralty— 
which was called into existence to meet the novel exigencies of 
maritime navigation consequent on its sudden and prodigious. 


* The recent case of the Franconia illustrates the defect in the present 
state of the Law Maritime. 
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development during the Fourth Crusade—is capable of being 
expanded so as to give vitality to the new rules, and to secure 
their observance under difficulties not less formidable. Those 
difficulties are a rapid growth of modern times, consequent on 
the novel appliance of steam power to ocean navigation and to the 
enlistment of that power into the service of Free Trade with a New 
World, the very existence of which was unknown to the merchants 
and mariners of Europe at the time when the institution of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction was welcomed by them as a matter of 
pressing necessity, and was found by them to be of general 
convenience. 


TRAVERS TWISS. 
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The Thames and its Docks. By Alexander Forrow, of the Kast and 
West India Dock Company. (Spottiswoode & Co., 38, Royal 
Exchange.) 


WE are glad that Mr. Forrow has been induced to issue this 
reprint of his lecture on ‘‘ The Thames and its Docks.” As he 
says, the subject is a great one, and we confess that we were hardly 
prepared to find it treated in so thoroughly satisfactory a manner, 
in & book of about 80 pages. 

The writer touches in a light and interesting vein upon the 
historical events which led up to the successive establishment of 
legal quays and sufferance wharves, noticing by the way the 
existence, so far back as 1660, of the fine Howland Dock, illus- 
trated at p. 14. The rapid increase in the trade of the port of 
London, and the miserable absence, for very many years, of any 
kind of effort to facilitate the loading and discharge of the shipping 
crowded into the river, and exposed to a regular system of organized 
depredation at the hands of ‘“‘ River Pirates,”’ ‘‘ Night Plunderers,”’ 
‘* Heavy Horsemen,” &c., are graphically described. The existing 
- network of dock accommodation, as well as the various schemes 
proposed at the end of the last century for the improvement of the 
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port are fully explained, and are besides compared by means of a 
series of well executed plans at the end of the volume. 

We have only indicated the mode in which the subject is treated. 
The richness with which Mr. Forrow illustrates it can only be 
appreciated by reading his book, which abounds in curious infor- 
mation. For instance, it is noticed that, while the St. Katharine 
Dock cost about £195,640 per acre, the Victoria Dock was con- 
structe d for little more than £5,000 per acre, and it is pointed out 
that one of the celebrated wine vaults of the London Dock is 
nearly 12 acres in extent, and that the ‘‘ Queen’s Pipe,’’ where 
condemned goods are destroyed, received on one occasion 900 
mutton hams, and on another 45,000 pairs of gloves. 

Mr. Forrow’s book is written in a clear and lively style, and will 
be found a convenient and pleasant means of obtaining a very 
adequate conception of a subject in which many of our readers 
take a great interest. 


Under Square Sail: A Manual for Cadets of the Merchant Service, 
and for Yachtsmen. By Thomas H. Withers, Examiner in 
Seamanship. London: Pewtress & Co., 15, Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 1877. 


Aut who wish to obtain practical knowledge as to the management 
of a square-rigged vessel under sail, and all who desire to make 
themselves acquainted, even in a general way, with the mngging 
and manceuvres of such a vessel, cannot do better than consult 
Mr. Withers’s admirable little book. We think it will prove to be 
the one thing needful for young fellows going up for their Board of 
Trade examinations, and many an A.B. or O.8. would greatly 
profit by studying it. The book itself is handy, inexpensive, and 
full of neatly-printed diagrams intended to make the letterpress 
more clear. The book also contains a useful glossary, giving 
plain definitions of the meaning of the various nautical terms used 
in connection with sailing ships. We wish Captain Withers may 
reap the success which his modest but valuable little work so well 
deserves. 
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CUSTOM HOUSES. 





Td ise ° an insular people, like the Britons, the mere name 
Cri KI of ‘“‘Custom House” has a peculiar signification. 
, » Being possessed of thousands of ships and a coast line 
of many hundred miles, the business relations with 
that Governmental institution are frequent and familiar. Even 
the men and women of inland towns and mountain districts, from 
the literature of the day, as well as that of the past, have acquired 
an interest in the name, even if they are ignorant of the nature of 
the building and its uses. Whether the interest taken in the 
‘‘Custom House” on the part of the people of these islands 
amounts to ‘‘ fondness,’’ like that of the mythical prisoner for his 
chains, is a question; but it may be safely asserted that the 
removal even of the name from the page of national institutions 
would cause a mild shock to many—very many—especially in the 
seaboard towns. There are persons with such peculiar idiosyn- 
cracies that habit becomes to them superior to nature. To 
them the old stage-coach was much better than the modern 
railway; and if the National Debt were abolished to-morrow, it 
would seem simply the prelude of the destruction of the British 
Constitution itself. 

Considering, then, the widespread interest which is displayed 
in our ‘“‘Custom House,” more especially among seafaring men, 
we have thought it not undesirable that a few pages may be 
devoted to the subject, 

The etymology of the name itself has an air of mystery hanging 
over it. The cobwebs of many centuries are shrouding it, and 
hence writers are not clear as to the derivation of the word 
‘‘ Customs,’’ for, of course, ‘‘ Custom House” is simply a “ local 
habitation,” arising out of the ‘‘ name”’ from which it derives its 
raison d’étre. The quaint old Bailey, in his dictionary, published 
in London, Anno 1773, says that ‘‘ custom (in law) is a law or 
right not written, which being established by long ase and the 
-consent of our ancestors that were Ultra Tritavum—t.e., beyond 
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the third generation, commonly accounted about one hundred 
years—is deemed as a right in law. Custom (in traffic) is a. 
duty paid by the subject of the King upon the importation or 
exportation of commodities, so called because tonnage and poundage 
were only granted by Parliament for certain years till the time 
of Henry VI., but then constantly and perpetually thence called 
Customs, or customary payments.” So much for ‘“ Customs.” 
He then explains that ‘‘ Custom House is a warehouse, or building, 
in seaport towns, where the King’s Customs are received.’ To 
quote one of our most recent and eminent lexicographers, Ogilvie 
—(London, 1867), ‘‘ Customs are taxes levied on goods on produce 
brought for consumption from foreign countries, or on exports. 
Custom House is the house where vessels enter and clear, and 
where Customs are paid, or secured to be paid.” Observe that 
even in our lexicons a change has taken place in the uses to which 
the building is put, during the lapse of one century into another ;. 
and that not only are ‘“‘ Customs ”’ paid there, but they are secured 
to be paid, and it is also now the place where vessels enter and 
clear. These two additions to the duties—which, by the way,. 
are only two out of many others—have doubtless been rendered 
necessary owing to the Warehousing Act and the accurate compila- 
tion of statistics regarding our trade in shipping. 

The National Encyclopedia merely describes the Custom House- 
as the building where the Customs’ revenue is collected; but the 
Penny Cyclopadia goes a little deeper into the matter, and insists 
that the word is derived from the Latin Consuetudines, meaning 
Customs or usages in law, either local or general. 

This view is probably derived from the work of Nicholas. 
Jickling, an officer of Customs. His ‘‘ Digest of the Laws of the 
Customs, Shipping, Navigation, and Revenue, from the Earliest. 
Times to the 58rd George III., inclusive,’’ was published at. 
London in 1815. In it he states that ‘‘ The term ‘Customs’ (in 
Latin, Consuetudines, or Custuma, and in the old law-French, 
Custume) is usually derived from the circumstance of the duty or 
tribute, so denominated, having been payable to the Crown by 
custom or ancient usage.” This theory is, however, rejected by 
Blackstone, who derives the word from the Norman-French. 
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expression, ‘‘ Coust”’ (Anglice, cost). This is rather strained, 
and not so likely a theory as the other. 

Lord Baron Gilbert, again, has another derivation. His argu- 
ment is, that when warehouses for the reception of certain goods 
were erected under the authority of an Act passed by the Parliament 
of Edward I., and rented by the merchants using them, they were 
called Custodium, and hence the word Customs arose; but that 
when first erected they could not be called ‘‘ customary payments,” 
because that would be a solecism. The learned Lord appears to 
have forgotten at the time that other “ customary payments,” or 
duties of Customs, had been levied long before the time of Edward. 
To mention only the duties of prisage and butlerage is enough, for 
they arose under Henry III. It has been asserted that they were 
distinct duties to those of Customs, but it is difficult to see the 
force of such an argument, secing that some of them were a clear 
assessment of so much per tun on wine. 

Taking a view of the conclusions arrived at by these various 
writers, it appears to us that the derivation adopted by Jickling is the 
one most commendable, and in keeping with that system of growth so 
chgracteristic of the elements which go to make up the unwritten 
‘Constitution of old England. That is, that in ancient times certain 
dues were levied upon goods, and it became ‘‘ customary” for the 
people to pay them. When, therefore, ‘‘ houses’ were erected for 
the more ready collection of such payments, they were called 
‘¢Custom Houses.” This seems the more likely, when it is con- 
sidered that the old port of London, according to Stowe, was at 
Billingsgate, so called after Belinus Magnus, a British Prince, and 
father of King Lud. It was here—the same historian observes— 
that duties of Customs were paid under Ethelred I. the Saxon 
King, who came to the throne in 979, had to retire in favour of 
Sweyn, the Dane, in 1018, was restored in 1015, and died the 
year after that. These dues, if collected at all, were therefore 
paid 800 years before Edward I. erected the first ‘‘ warehouse ” or 
‘‘Custom House.” It is no argument, perhaps, to say that the 
fact of the London Custom House being erected near Billingsgate 
confirms the fact of dues having been paid upon the spot pre- 
viously. There is, however, no gainsaying that fact; and it is in 
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itself sufficiently singular, and may give a little food for mental 
speculation on the part of those who are fond of such studies. 

The personal history of that building is of a varied character. 
First raised in 1804, it was enlarged in 1559, was burnt during 
the ‘‘Great Firo” in 1666, and rebuilt in 1718; it was again 
burned down in 1814, and many valuable records destroyed. The 
presont building was erected in 1817, and still the ‘‘ customary 
payments’ are made, near the Billingsgate of the tenth century, 
by the lioges of fhe Queen, as their ancestors did to her predecessor 
upon the British throne. 

Of the amount or manner in which the duties of Customs were 
first levied in our land there is nothing but conjecture to guide us. 
Whether the idea was first taken from the Romans, for whom 
St. Matthow “sat at the receipt of custom,” we cannot tell. All 
nations of whom there is any record have had some sort of con- 
tribution to their central authority to maintain their discipline and 
cohosion. The Jews, to support their Theocracy, levied tithes. 
The Romans, it is said, imposed heavy dues on the Britons, and 
compelled them to render unto Cesar what they considered 
belonged to Cwsar. The Danes, to other exactions, added the 
oppressive Danogelt, a tax on land. Offa, the King of Mercia, 
first introducod a law giving tithes to the church, which law was 
extended to all England by Ethelwolf at a Wittenagemote of the 
kings, barons, thanes, and people, held in 855. By the Common 
Law, no tithos are due upon fish, being fere natura, excepting 
where levied by local Custom. It may, however, be possible that 
it was tho Custom to levy the exaction at Billingsgate. Be that as 
it may, wo find that in 979 a law was passed by the Saxons at 
Wantago, in Borkshire, by which sundry dues on ships and 
merchandiso were to be paid at that market. The following 
imposts were charged :—Each boat arriving in the Thames (toll 
av Custom), $d. ; larger boats with sails, 1d.; keel or hulk, 4d. ; 
vessol with wood, one piece of wood ; boat with fish coming to the 
bridge, gd. or Id., according to size. 

These dues were, no doubt, levied by the consent of the Witan, or 
Mycel Synoth (great synod), as it was sometimes called. During those 
times tho property of the King, and the contributions to him made 
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by each landholder, added to the amounts paid by the townships, 
were usually enough for the wants of the Government. This was 
the more likely because some of the duties or taxes were con- 
sidered invariable, such as the trinoda necessitas, or triple duty ; ~ 
the brycg-bote, for repairing roads and bridges ; the burh-bote, for 
keeping up the walls of burghs; and the /fyrd, for resisting 
invasion. The King, also, was entitled, it is said, to tolls of 
goods sold at fairs and markets, and to Customs on imported goods. 
But when any special event happened requiring an extra tax, the 
great national assembly of the Saxons was convoked to agree to 
pass it. There is, therefore, every probability that these new 
levies on vessels and their contents was obtained in much the same 
way as our present House of Commons votes the supplies for the 
maintenance of our public offices and institutions. Probably this 
Act was the parent of the one which, during a subsequent reign, 
was termed the ‘‘ Tonnage and Poundage’”’ Act. 

We think it is fairly to be assumed that this was the first Act of 
Parliament, or rather an Act of Witan, by which Customs’ duties 
were levied, although it is generally claimed that the 8rd Edward I. 
is the premier Act upon the subject. This is, however, disputable, 
and, unfortunately for its claim to priority, the record of it has. 
gone to oblivion. Moreover, Magna Charta itself seems to imply 
that previous legislative powers had been obtained to levy these 
dues. It certainly seems singular that a period of upwards of 
800 years should elapse without the National Council being 
invoked to agree to such assessments, in keeping with older 
usage. The mere fact of no account having been kept is no proof 
that some such powers did not previously exist, for the art of 
writing was at that time a rare accomplishment, even amongst 
princes. It was no unusual thing when such deeds as charters 
had to be signed, for kings, nobles, and even abbesses, to make 
their marks instead of affixing a signature. Lord Hale and other 
authorities agree in this position with regard to the claim for 
priority in the Act of 1274. There is, however, the greatest 
uncertainty existent as to the matter, and nothing is more clear 
than that the whole subject is exceedingly obscure, although it 
has been investigated by many eminent lawyers and historians, 
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Coke and Blackstone both assert that the legislative or legal 
history of the Customs begins with this Act, and no doubt, on a 
question involving the lex scripta, they have good grounds for 
saying so; for if it is not actually preserved in writing, it has the 
advantage of being referred to in a subsequent Act. It is supposed 
by some that Customs’ duties were first paid for the use of the 
King’s warehouses. This would take the form of rent; but, it is 
asserted, the tax (if tax it could be called) was extended to an 
impost upon goods. The merchant naturally agreed to all this, 
because of the Royal protection being extended to his vessels upon 
the high seas. If this supposition of a charge being made for 
rent be correct, then the modern system of ‘‘ Customs’ charges ” 
upon ‘ goods ex warehouse ” is not altogether new or original. 
Before proceeding further in the pursuit of legislative authority 
for the imposition of Customs’ duties, it would be as well to say a 
few words upon a tax which is analogous to them, namely, that 
of “ prisage”” upon wines which were imported. It is said to have 
been an ancient inheritance settled upon the Crown by the Common 
Law. It is probably like that of “ purveyance,” by which the 
purchase of provisions was claimed by preference for the use of 
the Kirg’s household, and those of the great lords. Many statutes 
were passed upon the subject of purveyance ; and one under 
Edward III. provided ‘ that the heinous name of purveyor shall be 
changed into that of buyer,” so obnoxious had the system become 
to the people. The same cannot, however, be said of “ prisage.” 
The first legislative enactment regarding it appears to be that of 
the 40th Henry III., and it consisted of ‘‘a taking or purveyance 
of wine to the King’s use out of every ship bringing wines into 
England belonging to natives, except those particularly exempted.” 
This was probably the prelude to the assessment of duty upon 
wine in the purely Customs’ sense of the term. The prisage duty 
was only due on the unlading, or breaking of bulk, of the vessel ; 
but the landing of any quantity, however small, subjected the ship 
to the whole amount of assessment upon the cargo. That assess- 
ment consisted of one tun, if ‘single prisage’” were incurred, 
for any quantity between ten and twenty tuns; ‘‘ double prisage’’ 
being two tuns for any quantity exceeding twenty tuns, and 
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the maximum that could be taken from one ship. A tun was taken 
from the fore and the other from aft of the vessel, and the ‘‘ prisage 
master ’’ could taste and select the best wines. From time to time 
certain citizens, or groups of citizens, were exempted from this im- 
post. For instance, those of the City of London who were freemen 
and householders paying ‘‘ Scot and lot,’’ and only those who were 
““ commorant incolant,” and resident in the City. The Cinque 
Ports, Southampton, and Chester, were also privileged in this way. 
These dues were exchanged or replaced by the 3rd Edward I. for 
that of ‘‘ Butlerage,” being a duty of 2s. per ton, and so-called 
because paid to the King’s butler. It was also to be paid by 
‘© merchant strangers,” who, previously, had been exempted from 
the impost. The duties of ‘‘Prisage and Butlerage”’ remained 
long afterwards on the Statute Book, and were only finally 
abolished by the 49 Geo. III., cap. 98. Regarding these duties or 
privileges of ‘‘ Prisage and Butlerage’’—for the goods were not 
taken without a certain amount being paid for them—there are 
many strange regulations, indicating how far we have receded 
from the arbitrary laws of our ancestors. If an attempt at fraud 
took place, forfeiture of all the delinquent’s goods and chattels 
ensued for ever. The officers of Customs were not to allow an 
entry to be made till the King’s butler had certified the wine had 
been seen by the ‘‘ Prisage Master.” In an Act of Charles II., a 
subsidy, or additional duty to those of prisage and butlerage 
already existing, was imposed, which were alleged to be the only 
dues originally assessed on the importation of wine, and which for 
‘‘manie years past, ye Kynges of England” had been pleased to 
grant to some nobleman, who was empowered to collect them in 
the same way as the ‘‘Kynges”’ themselves did formerly. Such 
concessions have happily passed away with the age of monopolies, 
charters, bounties, and other abominations calculated so much to 
hinder, instead of fostering, that ‘‘ freedom ’”’ which is as essential 
to the development of commerce as it is to the political and social 
independence of a people. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. JOHN BURNS. 
PSV HE Cunard Line is an International Institution. In 
\ this country the Company and its ships are respected ; 
in the United States they are revered ; in other parts 
of the world they are regarded with awe. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and in the formation and development of 
this great organisation the old adage has been well carried out. 
The Cunard Fleet now consists of 50 steamers, representing 
upwards of 90,000 tons, and giving constant employment to about 
6,000 people. This is a mighty machine to control and keep 
running smoothly, but under the management of Mr. John Burns 





the subject of our memoir; Mr. James Cleland Burns, his brother ; 
Mr. Chas. Maclver, of Liverpool; and Mr. William Cunard, the 
sole partners of the Company, the Line keeps up its splendid 
reputation, and holds its foremost position in the shipping world. 

Mr. John Burns resides at Castle Wemyss on the Clyde, in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and his personal worth is highly 
rated in that good old city. As a young man he came into 
possession of his share of the business with its important duties 
and responsibilities, and, without having his head turned with the 
greatness of his position, he addressed himself to the work entailed 
in the management of this gigantic concern, and finding able 
coadjutors in his other partners, carried on the business in such a 
manner that the Cunard Line is as well worked as it was in the 
days of Samuel Cunard, George Burns, and David MaclIver. 

The Burns family has an ancient and honourable connection 
with the city of Glasgow, having been identified with its progress 
for more than 150 years. The grandfather of the present John 
Burns was minister of the Barony Parish for seventy-two years, 
and his sons James and George were, with Samuel Cunard and 
David Maclver, the founders, in 18380, of the great line. Glasgow 
owes something to the whole Burns family, and not a little to the 
member whose portrait we publish. His benevolence and 
philanthropy are well known in the town because they are well 
exercised. The placing of the Cumberland training-ship in the 
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Gareloch, is due, in great measure, to his energy and desire to 
utilise the labour of the children of the streets and the gutter. 
Since the establishment of this vessel, in 1869, Mr. John Burns 
has acted as its president, and during his presidency about 1,050 
boys have been admitted, very many of whom, on leaving, have 
either gone to sea or taken up with some useful occupation. 
The name of John Burns is also associated with sundry other 
charitable undertakings, and he is a man of whom it may truly be 
said that he strives to do his duty in the station of life to which he 
has been called. 

As representing the Cunard Line Mr. John Burns is no unim- 
portant personage in the shipping world, but it is not only on 
account of his connection with that Company that we include him 
in our Portrait Gallery of Mercantile Marine Celebrities. It is 
much, in these days, to say of a man that he is content to do 
good in an unostentatious manner; that he does not appear to 
seek a bubble reputation by means of the arts common to popular 
agitators; and that when he does express himself on Merchant 
Shipping matters his words are weighted with common sense and 
practical acquaintance with the details of his subject. 

Born in 1829 he is only now in the full vigour of manhood, and 
with his commanding position and his disposition to do good when- 
ever and wherever he can, we may fairly expect that his useful- 
ness to his fellow creatures will increase with his years. 


CoNNECTION BETWEEN CRETE AND THE Eastern Ports.—A 
new line of steam communication has been opened between 
Crete, the Coast of Barbary, and Malta. There will be a depar- 
ture from Canea once a fortnight, the steamer touching at Derna, 
Bengazi, Tripoli, and Malta, returning by the same route, thus 
taking a week in going and a week in returning. The steamer is 
one of the line called ‘* Idaré Mahksouna,” which is a new name 
for the old Turkish Azizié Company, and she has made her first 
voyage. This line will be in correspondence with the same 
company’s steamer which calls at Canea once a fortnight from 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and the ports of Crete. 

R 2 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS. 





To the Editor of the ‘** Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—The following is a letter cut out of the Shipping Gazette of 
the 1st May ult. It furnishes an example of the barefaced mis- 
representation so often resorted to as regards mercantile seamen 
in this country, When I read it I felt convinced in my own mind 
that it was an invention of an enemy. Letters like this serve to 
arouse a spirit of discontent in the minds of the men, and to 
blacken the characters of masters and owners in the eyes of the 
public :— 
‘¢ British VERSUS ForeiGN Sariors. 
‘¢(To the Editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) 


‘‘Sir,—Much has been said, and a deal of public time and 
money wasted, in efforts to improve the moral and social condition 
of sailors, together with leaky ships and unseaworthy men; but I 
am sorry to say, although an Act has been passed, all has ended 
where the important and beneficial propositions were arrested—in 
talk—or, as sailors say, ‘gas.’ The deterioration of sailors in 
quantity and quality has been, and is now, the chief cause of 
complaint on the part of shipowners. Yet good sailors are to be 
seen starving about the streets of London and other large towns, 
in the vicinity of shipping offices, in overwhelming numbers, and 
in a state of perfect destitution ; and yet, when ships are signing, 
I hear daily, when captains are picking their men, ‘ No English 
need apply.’ Within the last month I was more than surprised, 
especially after the Lennie and Caswell mutinies, to hear ship 
captains bawling out with all their mouth and might, ‘all Greeks,’ 
‘all Dutch,’ ‘all Negroes,’ and no British sailors required. The 
men whom the country want, what shipowners do not want, and 
what the Government are afraid to make them take, are the hungry, 
shoeless, houseless, and naked at the door. Come all who dis- 
believe this to the Shipping Office, Tower Hill, and see for your- 
self. Hear Jack’s opinion of legislation, shipowners, and his 
English Christian brethren. The result of the bosh and party 
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legislation of the past is too plainly to be seen. English sailors 
are leaving as fast as they can for the colonies, begging their 
passages at a shilling a month, vowing vengeance, and breathing 
curses, as they leave the dock heads, on the unfeeling, un-English 
instruments of their misery—glad to lose sight of the isle of their 
birth, for the chances of reaching Australia or New Zealand, those 
havens for starving Englishmen. Shipowners have their champions 
in the House of Commons, who are rarely known to speak on any 
subject, for or against, except when some honourable gentleman 
happens to bring in a Bill proposing to give sailors a little more 
justice. 
‘¢ Yours, &c., 


‘B.A. D. 
‘* New Cross, April 24, 1877.” 


As your Representative, I have taken diligent pains to visit the 
London offices, and from my own observation and careful inquiry 
in the right quarters Iam enabled to pronounce the letter with 
the initials B. A. D. even worse, as regards its reprehensible mis- 
statements, than I had believed. I distinctly learnt that it is 
untrue that ‘‘ good sailors are to be seen starving about the streets 
in overwhelming numbers,”’ or that they are seen starving about 
the streets at all in any numbers whatever. JI am informed, on the 
best authority at the London shipping offices, that the statement 
of B. A. D. is also pure fiction where he says that captains at the 
shipping office, when engaging a crew, are to be heard ‘‘ bawling 
out, with all their mouth and might, ‘ All Greeks,’ ‘all Dutch,’ 
‘all Negroes,’ and no British sailors required.” Not only do 
captains not bawl out in this way, as B. A. D. alleges, but they 
do not even express a wish for all foreigners in that or in any way 
whatever. I have accepted the challenge of B. A. D., which he 
put in words that may be almost called ‘‘ Plimsollese,”’ viz., ‘‘ The 
men whom the country want, and what the Government are 
afraid to make them take, are the hungry, shoeless, and naked at 
the door, Come, all who disbelieve this, to thé Shipping Office at 
Tower Hill, and see for yourselves.” I went to Tower Hill, but 
I saw nothing of the kind and heard nothing of the kind described 
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by B. A. D., for nothing of the kind existed or ever has existed 
there. I heard no bawling for Greeks or other foreigners 
(bawling is not allowed), I saw no good English seaman rejected 
in favour of all Greeks, &c., as stated, and I ascertained that any 
statement that they had been so rejected is utterly untrue. And 
as a concluding fact, I find, on looking over the lists of crews 
engaced, that the numbers of British and foreign seamen respec- 
tively who sign articles fully and completely furnish a final refuta- 
tion to the misstatements of B. A. D. I should advise persons 
whose imagination leads them to make ridiculous statements as to 
the numbers of foreign seamen on board British ships to bear in 
mind that, though they may mislead the unthinking, and rouse 
and fan ill-feeling amongst the ignorant, their statements are 
always open to the test of the official records, and can have no 
effect in the end but to discredit those who make them. 

IT learnt, moreover, as a very curious illustration of the real 
state of the case, that a Greek seaman went a little while ago to 
the Superintendent at the Poplar Office in great distress. He had 
been sailing in British ships over six years, and produced his 
certificates of discharge for the time, which were V.G. for conduct 
and ability; but, on account of the Lennie affair, masters would 
not take him, and the superintendent got him afloat as a personal 
favour, so that so far from “ Greeks ’’ being specially sought after 
in preference to British seamen, as B. A. D. has the audacity to 
say they are, it was with the greatest difficulty that a Greek with 
six years’ good character was got to sea in a British ship, and then 
as a matter of favour. Lest any sailor should be deterred by the 
misstatements of B. A. D., I think it right to inform you that 
no English bond fide seaman attending at the Tower Hill Shipping 
Office, with satisfactory certificates of discharge, ever has any 
difficulty in getting employment; that Danes, Norwegians, and 
other Scandinavians will also find ready employment, but that 
Greeks and Spaniards cannot get shipped at any rates whatever. 
The foreign boarding masters where these men lodged have, in 
many instances, shut up shop and left London. And as regards 
the further statement of B. A. D., about British sailors ‘‘ begging 
their passages at a shilling a month, and vowing vengeance and 
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breathing curses,” while foreigners are going at full wages, I find 
the truth to be that the arrangement as to a shilling a month has 
nothing to do with the presence of the foreigner, but is an arrange- 
ment made to give Englishmen who want a passage to Australia 
acheap one. The circumstances are, however, very exceptional, 
and the cases very rare; and B. A. D. omits the most important 
facts connected with these cases, for he does not mention that the 
three or four British seamen who have occasionally gone at one 
shilling a month all received advances at the usual current rate 
and stipulated to be discharged in the colony. In the satisfaction 
that I have once again been of service in bringing forward fact, 
and unveiling Truth where she has been wantonly violated and 
defaced by a covering of garbled error, I have the honour to sign 
myself, 
YOUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1877. 





»57 E have reccived from our correspondent, in New York, 
A':/'S) a copy of an Act of the United States Legislature, 
el 72 approved February 27, 1877. Some of its provisions 
~~" are of a very alarming character, as follows :-— 

‘« Section forty-two hundred and sixty-four is amended by add- 
ing at the end of the section the following: ‘The provisions, 
requisitions, penalties, and liens enumerated in the several sections 
of this chapter, relating to the space in vessels appropriated to the 
use of passengers are hereby extended and made applicable 
to all spaces appropriated to the use of steerage passengers in 
vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam, and navigating 
from, to, and between the ports and in manner as herein named, 
and to such vessels and to the masters thereof; and the space 
appropriated to the use of steerage passengers in vessels as above 
propelled and navigated is hereby made subject to the supervision 
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and inspection of the cullector of the customs in any port in the 
United States at which any such vessel shall arrive, or from which 
she shall be about to depart; and the same shall be examined 
and reported in the same manner and by the same officers directed 
in the preceding section to examine and report.’ ”’ 

Section forty-three hundred and fifteen is amended by inserting, 
in the second line, before the word ‘‘vessel,” the words ‘ steam- 
boat or.”’ 

During the time that Section 18 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1876, was under discussion, we urged, over and over again, in our 
pages, the extreme unwisdom of placing on the Statute Book sucha 
provision as it contains, but all to no purpose. Mr. Plimsoll had 
caused much harrasment to and interference with British ships. 
The British shipowners, instead of bearing it for a time, and 
hoping for and awaiting the return of common sense (and it will 
yet return), revenged themselves as it were, and proposed and 
carried the section interfering with foreign ships in this country. 
We wrote plainly, more plainly indeed than was either appreciated 
or liked, against this new system of interfering with foreign ships, 
and we pointed out that the example of the British shipping 
interests would lead to retaliation on the part of foreign ship- 
owners who would, in inducing their Governments to interfere 
with British ships, quote British action and interference with 
foreign ships, as their guide and model. We have no doubt 
that the shipping interests of Germany, Italy, and other 
countries will induce their Legislatures to follow the lead ours has 
set, and the United States has so soon imitated. Even China, 
whose Government is waking up, and whose native merchants 
have already become possessed of a very great part of the steam 
ships and steam traffic of Chinese waters, may take British legis- 
lation as a guide in inducing the Celestial Government to interfere 
with foreign ships in China, and whenever they do so we may 
consider that our steam trade in that part of the world will have 
to be carried on under such disadvantages as to be practically 
impossible. Great Britain has, by her own legislation, created a 
weapon which is chiefly useful (for foreign Guvernments urged 
on by their own shipping interests) as a means to hamper British 
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commerce.* That little section, in that little Act of 1876, is 
more serious than is any or all legislation that has taken place in 
regard to merchant ships during the last quarter of a century, and 
British shipowners are themselves responsible for it. 


SAFETY-VALVE COMPETITION. 





to the terms and conditions of the competition as 
published in our April number. In answer to our 
correspondents we beg to say— 

1. That we cannot enter into any correspondence in regard to 
the construction to be put upon the conditions, which have been 
very carefully prepared and are quite plain. 

2. As respects the ‘‘ Board of Trade rule at present in force,” 
we cannot undertake to define what it is, but those desirous of 
knowing should apply to the Board of Trade direct. 

8. We cannot carry on any correspondence with intending 
competitors ; the revelation to us of the name of an intending 
competitor before the award is made, is contrary to our conditions. 
We would also warn intending competitors against making any 
public statements as to their entering into the competition, as 
thereby their valves may become known at this Office or to the 
Umpires, and their valves will, under the conditions, be at once 
thrown out of the competition. 


WB E have received some letters making inquiries in regard 
uA 





Unirep States Surveys.—By a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, local laws, giving to port wardens the 
sole right to hold surveys on foreign vessels in distress, have been 
declared unconstitutional. In every port, therefore, of the United 
States, surveys of vessels may now take place, irrespective of the 
existence of port wardens, and without fear of any violation of local 
laws by reason of the employment of other persons. 





* See notes on this Section in Mr. Courtenay P. Ilbert’s annotated copy 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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MARRIAGES ON BOARD MERCHANT SHIPS. 

To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Sim,—The letter of your correspondent Walter Walters has produced 
a great deal of discussion and opinions from two eminent lawyers. 
Unfortunately, notwithstanding the amount of patient research and 
knowledge of the law displayed in their papers, the great question 
has not been satisfactorily settled by either. Indeed, as I read the 
respective reports, their opinions are diametrically opposed. To 
show the position in which the case is left it may be sufficient to 
state that an influential newspaper, in a leader on one article, says 
the conclusion is that the master of a merchant ship has a “‘ varnish 
of right”’ on his side when he claims the privilege of marrying a 
couple on the quarter-deck of the vessel he commands. 

If the law of the land may be so interpreted, it is quite time 
that new legislation on the subject was enacted, for a careful 
examination of the probable evils which are sure to arise will 
convince the most incredulous of the danger attending it. 

The Merchant Shipping Acts from the earliest times only 
acknowledged two classes on shipboard, 7.¢., masters and seamen. 
This regulation, in the eye of the law, places the accomplished 
commander of an Indiaman or a mail steamer on a level with the 
ignorant master of the Alary Jane, of Shields, who, at the ports 
out of the United Kingdom, may generally be found sitting in his 


shirt sleeves in the foul den at the back of the shipchandler’s store 


who has secured the victualling of the vessel. There, with the aid 
of a long pipe, a greasy pack of cards, and the society of his brother 
captains, he often spends more in a month than his wages for three 
will cover. We can imagine one of these worthies being sum- 
moned by a dirty cabin boy to solemnise the marriage between a 
member of his rowdy crew and any prostitute who might be found 
willing to carry out her part. 

There is, however, a more important case for the consideration 
of those who affect to maintain the legality of such marriages. . If 
they be legal what is to prevent the master of an emigrant ship 
from marrying “all hands” to the young girls committed to his 
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charge? The writer is not aware of the existence of any law 
forbidding such a course, and it is not difficult to surmise what the 
results would be. The elaborate system which the Board of Trade 
have with much thought so carefully organised would be destroyed, 
and the customs of the good old times supply its place. As of yore, 
the crew would be seen sitting on deck with an arm around the 
waist of their favourite girl, the coarsest ribaldry resounding on 
every side. This is no imaginary picture, but one not uncommon 
in the early days of emigration. 

The right of the shipmaster to perform the ceremony of marriage 
appears, according to its advocates, to be founded on a short 
paragraph in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, which states that 
all marriages solemnised on board of a merchant ship should be 
entered in the official log. By stretching the Act a little further, 
is it impossible to claim for him the power of life and death over 
his crew, for is he not a species of magistrate on the high seas, 
and does not the Act say that all deaths must be entered in the 
official log? If not, why not? It is quite evident that the Lords 
of the Admiralty saw the weak and illegal points of the custom 
when they issued their circular. And if the law officers of the 
Crown deemed that a commissioned officer, who could at all times 
be called on to explain his acts, was not a fit person to be 
entrusted with such an onerous duty, why should the commanders 
of every class of merchant vessel claim the right ? 

All men will probably agree that a marriage celebrated on the 
deck of a merchant ship, by a regularly constituted priest, would be 
equally binding with one on board of a man-of-war under similar 
circumstances. But while admitting this, it would be unwise to 
hold out the slightest encouragement to such a practice. For the 
reasons before named, naval officers will be scrupulously careful 
that all the proper forms demanded by law are complied with. 
Any one married under their pendant might feel certain the priest 
was duly accredited, and that the Registrar in London would have 
the proper entries recorded. If the published number of marriages 
on board merchant vessels be correct, the gross negligence in this 
particular is most striking and reprehensible. Should the custom 
really exist as stated, it is to be hoped the law will at once 
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define the exact limits under which it may be tolerated. For 
example, on the high seas it should not be legal under any cir- 
cumstances, for who is there on board fitted to decide whether a 
presumed priest is really such ? A pseudo clergyman is not alto- 
gether unknown to the officers of justice. Further, the practice 
would be most demoralising, and by undermining that reserve 
between the sexes, which is so necessary to the maintenance of 
discipline, could only lead to crime and disaster. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A NAVAL OFFICER. 





COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Srz,—Having read in the Nautical that you are always glad to get. 
the ideas of seamen of the Mercantile Marine, however crudely 
they may be expressed, though, like most of my class, not a good 
hand at letter-writing, I venture to tell you what I consider the 
cause of many collisions at sea. There are a great many more 
ships and about ninety per cent. more steamers afloat now than 
there were when I first went to sea thirty-three years ago, conse- 
quently a much better look-out is required, which I believe to be- 
impossible with the present system of watch and watch, that is to. 
say, an officer gets three and a-half hours’ sleep one night and six 
and a-half the next, never getting more than than three and a-half 
hours at one time; he is also turned out in his watch below for 
any duty that requires all hands. It is true that he gets a watch 
below in the day time, but he has not much chance of getting more 
than one hour’s sleep then, if he takes the sun and keeps a log,. 
etc. Ido not believe that officers keeping watch and watch can. 
keep a proper look-out at night. They may not be asleep, but 
they are quite stupid, and certainly not fit to keep a good look-out. 
- One of the tricks we used to play the second mate when I was a 
boy was to lay a capstan bar on the deck, when he was walking 
about half awake, for him to fall over; we were generally suc- 
cessful. A few of the large companies have their officers divided 
into three watches, and very seldom have collisions. In most. 
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steamers there are three watches in the engine-room. In the 
present day the officer of the watch requires all his wits about him, 
and to have them he should get a proper amount of sleep before 
he comes on deck. I know many shipmasters will say that they 
kept watch and watch, and did it well. So have I, leaving out the 
well. One man who told me so half-an-hour afterwards said he 
never went to sleep at night, showing how much faith he had in his 
officers. Three watches in the Navy is thought hard work. If I 
was & man of means and had to cross the Atlantic I would not 
take a passage in a ship where the officers were in two watches. 
I should like to feel that there was a good chance of a look-out 
being kept. Sailing-ships’ lights are often very bad, and badly 
placed; meeting them end on you cannot see their lights. 

Not more than a month ago, coming down Channel, with a look- — 
out on each bow and one on the bridge, the first mate and myself 
being also on the bridge, one of the men forward reported a vessel 
right a-head, close to, no lights. I ported my helm, and when I 
opened the vessel I saw that she was a large ship running up 
Channel with square yards. I could not see any lights. The 
chief officer said that he saw a dim red light when she was six 
points on the bow. If I had struck that ship I should have been 
found in fault by the law. It is quite common in the open sea to 
meet ships without lights; in fact, more so than otherwise. 

But the worst thing of all is that two-sided lamp which many 
ships carry to save oil. The officer of the watch suddenly sees a 
steamer ; he is very likely woke up by the man at the wheel close 
to him, and in his hurry shows the wrong light. I have had to 
stop my ship twice in four hours coming head to wind against the 
north-east trades, through having a wrong light shown me. I have 
been told by some masters that they were only supplied with oil to 
burn in the neighbourhood of shipping. What that means I do 
not know. The Board of Trade inspect the lamps, could they not 
inspect the oil? Many ships coming from India use cocoa-nut 
oul, which will not burn in cold weather. I think that sailing- 
ships’ lights should be forward of the foresail, shipped in a proper 
lamp-room from in-board, where it would be impossible to screen 
them with the sails. When you are coming up in a steamer, say, 
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six points abaft a vessel’s beam, you cannot see the lights, and 
generally they will not show you one; if you run into her you are 
wrong, though the steamer is lighted up, and must be seen. 

Very likely people on shore will not believe that any one would 
let a steamer run into them if they could help it, but you ask 
some of our coasters; they will tell you that it depends on the 
size of the ship, state of the weather, and, above all, the right 
side of the law. It does seem hard that, when you are overtaking 
a ship, she should not be obliged to show youa light. Fishing 
vessels are very seldom run down by steamers, though they are 
so thick round the Start and Eddystone, sometimes, that it is more 
like going up a street than anything else. They keep a look-out 
and show good lights. There should be some rule for steamers 
when stopped for daylight ; for instance, off Cape Roco (Lisbon), 
where you will have steamers running past about every fifteen 
minutes. ‘ I think it would be a good plan if every steamer, when 
stopped (not broke down), should hoist a good bright light aft in | 
addition to her other lights. 

Hoping you will think my letter worth printing, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
St. Blas, March 29th, 1877. SHELL BACK. 
RED SEA NAVIGATION. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to a paragraph as to the 
sailing directions of the Indian Ocean, which appears in the 
‘‘ Directory for the Navigation of the Indian Ocean,” by Alexander 
George Findlay (second edition). It states, on page 640 :— 
‘‘ Sailing from Jibbel Zugur, place the head directly for the west 
point of Little Zebayer, and pass it between one and two miles; 
then steer west true, so as to pass Jibbel Tyr at the distance of one 
or two miles.” 

I should like to know if this is correct. 

It further states :—‘‘ Having made the Brothers, make for a 
point 2 miles cast of Shadwan, taking the greatest care ; and when 
you have made the island quite clear on the south, and from east 
to north sides, steer east true.’ I also wish to know if this is 
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correct, and shall be glad to get a reply through the columns of 
your magazine. Yours, &c., 

M. BREEN. 
77, Rathbone Street, Liverpool, Ist May, 1877. 

[These directions appear to be a translation from Captain 
Lapierre, of the French Marine, dated 1863, and are given as 
supplementary to later instructions respecting the navigation of 
the Red Sea. In regard to the first part, there is apparently an 
error, as steering west from Little Zebayer would never reach 
Jibbel Tyr—more likely N.W. by N. The second query is 
indefinite, the quotation as given not being complete. You are told 
“to steer Kast 1 mile ”’ (z.e., to get an offing from the N.E. end of 
Shadwan), and then the original dircctions are from that offing to 
steer N. 40° W. to Ashrafi, which is correct.—Eb.] 





MARINE INQUIRIES. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
81z,—Will you allow me to correct an impression conveyed by 
the May letter of ‘‘ Nauticus,”’ in which he asserts that a gentle- 
man signing himself ‘‘a Subscriber’”’ in the February number, 
attempts to excuse the commanders and officers of the St. Lawrence 
as being ‘‘ strangers to the coast.”’ 

The real object of that letter was to call attention to the different 
sentences passed on the three commanders quoted ; the man that 
goes on shore in a fog, on deck personally, and looking after his 
ship, is punished with suspension for two years. The other two 
gentlemen who go on shore in fine, clear weather, and have not 
taken proper precautions are sentenced respectively to three and 
six months suspension of certificate. 

I have no wish to disparage the Nautical Assessors at Cape 
Town, but I think ‘‘ a Subscriber ” is not very far wrong when he 
simply says, ‘‘ watch, for are we not in the hands of the Phili- 
stines,” with such an example before us. 

Trusting that you will not consider this ‘‘a bias towards a 
species of irrelevant criticism ’’ according to Nauticus, 


I am, Sir, 
Southampton, May 15, 1877, W.C.C. 
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STEAMSHIPS. 


N f No.of Ships No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
aay first four corresponding  ffirat four corresponding 
ae months. period last year. months. period last year. 


Glasgow ... 19 oe «=. 22, -- 15,174 ... 20,842 


Greenock ... 4 § 6 2,216 ... 98,172 
Port Glasgow 7 4 8,074 .. 8,197 
Sunderland 16 6 19,842° wee §=5»-: 8 042. 
Newcastle ... 14 - 16 16,424 .-. 15,168 
North Shields 2 6 1,847 see 471 
South Shields 7 7 w. 1,052 .. 1,114 
Liverpool ... 5 8 «- 6,096 w. 98,525 
Dundee 5 me 2 ee 2,478 .-- 1,967 
Hartlepool ... 6 4 8,488 .. 2,108 
Aberdeen 1. 8 ws 255 .-- 1,006 
London 2 7 9 ree 184 re 950 
Belfast 1 ; 1 see 55 Ses 497 
Stockton ...0 — oe 1 Sui — Sse 204 
Middlesbro’ 7 2 ee 6,188 .» 1,859 
Hull oo cat 2 —_ eee 430 
Whitby  ... 1 1 1,455 we §«=«.-«sd4« 447 
Barrow 8 ._ 4,754 ee — 

Southampton 1 “3 4 44 ae 617 
Other Ports 8 8 1,072 eee 476 








Total ... 109 .. 107 .- 90,098 .. 67,092 


Name of 
Port. 


Aberdeen 
Banff 
Barrow 
Belfast 
Bristol ate 
Cowes 
Dartmouth ... 
Dundee _4a.. 
Faversham 
Glasgow 
Greenock 
Grimsby ... 
Hartlepool 
Hall 

Jersey 
Liverpool ... 
London a. 
- Middlesbro’ 
Newcastle ... 
Plymouth .., 
Port Glasgow 
Portsmouth 
Rochester ... 
Rye a2 
Southampton 
Stockton ... 
Sunderland 
Whitehaven 
Yarmouth 


Other Ports 


Totals 
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No. of Ships 


first four 
months. 


tS @ Cc m= SS = bO-C 


hs bol 
bn ©c @ O&O 


laRomom 


AW oHraans wr ow | 


47 


196 
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Sarmtine SxHrps. 


No.of Ships Gross Tonnage Gross Tonnage 
corresponding 
period last year. 





corresponding - first four . 
period last year. months. 
~ 6 2,879 

2 a 444 
2 1,352 
1 ... 98,498 
2 eee 44 
“es 2 ies 124 
we Al 1,282 
4 1,925 
7 803 

‘ 12 17,676 
ss 6 we «1,412 
oe 9 ees 995 
“ 1 we 1,217 

4 obs 751 

3 105 

15 6,084 

5 652 

eee 1 ove — 

. 2 sie — 

10 ses 189 

5 o. 6,024 

ee 1 - 141 
4 220 

6 iss 886 

eve 5 - © 8,162 
a 1 1,487 
16 6,788 

eee 1 e. 1,861 
6 0 269 

55 4,783 

205 64,958 


2.899 
447 
1,176 
1,833 
246 
184 
1,168 
2.808 
275 
12,297 
1,853 
1,045 
879 
289 
211 
11,258 
249 
122 
1,738 
1,262 
8,161 
207 
168 
281 
416 
1,485 
10,184 
818 
217 
8,296 





66,422 
8 
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OUR PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
(Corrected to 18th May.) 





On Monday, March 12th, 1877, Sir E. ‘Wiumor asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether his attention had been 
directed to the very disastrous effects of the late severe gale on 
the north-east coast, whereby in one night, as reported in the 
Standard, 36 fishing-boats were wrecked and 215 men and boys 
were drowned, leaving, as stated, 88 widows and 164 young 
children destitute; and whether, having regard to this and 
numerous other disasters to shipping, Her Majesty’s Government 
will provide, at the national expense, additional harbour accommo- 
dation on that coast ?”’ 

Sir C. ApDERLEY said: ‘‘There could not have been a worse 
case chosen as an argument for a harbour of refuge on the east 
coast of England, as the gale referred to was from the west, and 
the boats were fishing towards the Dutch coast. They would 
hardly have tried, as the hon. baronet supposes, to beat up against 
the storm for the east coast of England. This Government, as 
well as the preceding, has expressed decided opinions against the 
provision of harbours in various parts of the coast at national 
expense, except so far as aid may be given to such undertakings 
by harbour loans.” 

On Saturday, April 20th, 1877, Mr. Gourtey asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, ‘‘if he could inform the 
House what, in the event of war between Russia and Turkey, 
would be the position of neutral ships of the Mercantile Marine in 
the navigation of the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, the Danube, and 
the Suez Canal, and what measures Her Majesty’s Government 
intended adopting for the protection of British shipping navigating 
those waters; and whether Turkish or Egyptian ships of war or 
troops would have the right of impeding the navigation of the Suez 
Canal against Russian ships or those of other nationalities ?” 

Mr. Bourke said: ‘‘Should war unhappily break out between 
Russia and Turkey, the position of neutral merchant ships in the 
Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, the Danube, and the Suez Canal will 
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depend upon so many various circumstances and such different 
contingencies, that it is at present neither possible, nor, if it were 
possible, would it be expedient to state now what, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty's Government, may hereafter be the position ot 
neutral merchant vessels in those waters respectively. The 
questions raised by the hon. member are important, and will 
receive the careful consideration of the Government, and, in the 
event of maritime warfare taking place, they will adopt those 
measures which they consider most efficacious for the protection of 
British interests. (Hear, hear.) As to the second part of the 
question, Her Majesty’s Government can scarcely be called upon 
to express an opinion as to the night of Turkey to impede the 
navigation of the Suez Canal against Russian ships in case of war, 
but it is not to be supposed that the passage of those of other 
nationalities would be affected. 

On Thursday, April 26th, 1877, Mr. Maclver asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ whether the French steamer 
Labrador embarked steerage passengers at Plymouth and sailed 
for New York, on Sunday, the 15th instant, without compliance 
with the regulations to which British steamers in like circum- 
stances are subjected; and if he is aware that the exemption from 
specific fulfilment of the ordinary requirements of the Passengers 
Acts of 1855, 1868, and 1870, which was provided by Clause 19 
in the Merchant Shipping Act of last Session, practically represents 
a considerable saving in expenses so far as foreign vessels are con- 
cerned, and will operate as a premium for the encouragement of 
foreign shipping to the disadvantage of British shipowners ?”’ 

In reply, Sir C. AppERLEY said: ‘‘ The facts of the case are the 
exact reverse of what is suggested by this argumentative question. 
This French ship embarked a few steerage passengers from Ply- 
mouth, not without compliance, but in compliance, with the 
19th Section of the Act of last year. She had been surveyed in 
the port whence she commenced her voyage, and our principal 
officers had ascertained that the survey at that port was efficient. 
She was therefore, not exempted from due requirements, nor saved 
any expenses which others incurred. She was saved from the 
Act by a needless and simply vexatious second survey, and so put 

8 2 
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on a par with, not in advantage ,over; otber is which are only 
once surveyed at the port of departure.” 

On Friday, April 27th, 1877, Mr, Maclver, in mating a question 
relating to British and foreign passenger vessels to the President 
of the Board of Trade, made a personal explanation. ‘On the 
previous day he put 9 .question to the right hon. gentleman 
(Sir Charles Adderley) which was of great importance to the 
shipping interest, and he thought he was entitled to receive a 
courteous and accurate answer. The right hon. gentleman replied 
that, ‘‘ the facts of the case were the reverse of those stated in 
the question. He (Mr. MacIver) would be unworthy of his place 
in that House if he were to put a question of the description implied 
in that answer, and he felt sure the right hon. gentleman, on 
reflection, would see that the terms of his answer were not 
altogether justified. The question was misunderstood by the 
right hon. gentleman, for he (Mr. Maclver) was not referring 
specially to the Labrador, against which vessel he had no charge, 
She had been properly surveyed, and if all French emigrant 
ships , 
Here the Speaker interposed, and said ‘‘ the hon. gentleman 
was entering into matters of argument and debate.” 

Mr. MaclIver said his ‘‘ question had reference to the state of 
the law, and not to the particular case of the Labrador, which was 
the first vessel to come under the law. He now asked whether it 
would be permitted to any British steamer to commence her 
voyage at a foreign port and to embark steerage passengers at any 
British port of call on the same conditions as those upon which the 
French steamer Labrador did so at Plymouth, on Sunday the 15th 
instant ; whether it is true that specific compliance with the Pas- 
sengers Acts of 1855, 1868, and 1870, has always hitherto been 
required from all vessels alike without distinction of nationality, 
and that there was no such compliance in the case of the Labrador, 





but only a general compliance ; whether it is intended to continne 
to enforce specific compliance as regards British vessels generally, 
or whether any exception will be made in the case of vessels regis- 
tered in Canada, and trading from Continental, via Great Britain, 
under circumstances where it can be shown that the ordinary 
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Board of Trade requirements have been substantially complied 
with ; and, whether foreign certificates countersigned by British 
Consuls as in the case of the Labrador, are in all cases to be re- 
garded as conclusive evidence of general compliance with such 
requirements ?” — 

In reply, Sir Cartes ADDERLEY said he ‘‘ was extremely sorry 
the hon. member should have felt that there was anything 
discourteous in his answer. He thought the shortest possible way 
was to put the House in possession of the facts, as the hon. 
member had entirely misconceived the law, which his very argu- 
mentative question had attempted to impugn, and they distinctly 
showed that the truth was the exact reverse of the statements in 
the question. The hon. gentleman now resumed his argument on 
another question against the 19th Section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of last year. That section was fully discussed at the time and 
agreed to, its purport being to relieve foreign passenger ships 
calling at an English port from a second survey. Ifa British ship 
started from a foreign port, taking passengers, and called at a 
British port for further passengers, provided she had been duly 
surveyed before her departure, she would not be liable to a second 
survey at the port of call. Specific compliance with the Passen- 
gers Acts had been enforced in every case, and would continue to 
be enforced. The 19th Sectioneof the Act -of last year placed 
French passenger ships calling for further passengers at English 
ports, on the same footing on which France had always placed 
English ships. Of course Canadian passenger ships would be 
treated in all cases as British ships. With regard to the final 
question which the hon. gentleman had asked, Sir C. Adderley 
would advise him to read the section itself, which said that foreign 
certificates countersigned by British Consuls were not conclusive 
evidence of general compliance with the requirements, but that the 
Board of Trade must satisfy itself as it had done in every instance, 
of the efficiency of the foreign survey, and the conclusion of the 
section was that Her Majesty by Order in Council might make the 
section not to apply to cases where these corresponding provisions 
were not extended to British ships.” 

On Thursday, 8rd May, 1877, Mr. Burr asked the President of 
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the Board of Trade, if he could ‘‘ state when the Government will 
introduce their promised Bill to amend the law relating to breaches 
of contract of seamen ?”’ 

In reply, Sir C. AppERLEy said, ‘‘I havea Bill entitled the 
Merchant Seamen’s Bill, already draughted, dealing with both 
breach of contract and discipline of seamen, and I am only waiting 
the earliest opportunity to ask leave of the House to introduce it.”’ 

On Wednesday, May 16th, the honourable learned and gallant 
member for Gravesend, Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., brought 
forward the two voluminous Bills which stand in his name, and 
are printed at great cost to the public, session after session. One 
is called the ‘‘ County Training Schools and Ships Bill,” and the 
other is the ‘“‘ Mercantile Marine Hospital Bill.” Both these Bulls 
have a very worthy aim; but both are crude, unworkable, and 
impossible. The first was rejected by 83 against 17; and the 
second by 212 against 11. Captain Pim’s two most earnest 
supporters were Mr. Whalley and Mr. Biggar. 

On Wednesday, May 9th, 1877, on the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Employers and Workmen Act (Extension to 
Seamen) Bill, 

Mr. Burt said that after the statement of the President of the 
Board of Trade, that the Government had a Bill ready drafted to 
deal with the question of breaches of contract and the discipline of 
seamen, he should best consult the convenience of the House by 
withdrawing his own Bill. He trusted that the Government 
measure would be introduced on an early day, and, if it should 
fulfil the promise made by the Home Secretary last year, and 
assimilate the laws for breach of contract in the case of seamen 
with the provisions of the Employers Act of 1875, he should not 
find it necessary to propose any measure on the subject. If, 
however, the Bill of the Government should not go far enough in 
the direction which ho thought desirable, he should have an oppor- 
tunity of moving amendments in Committee. 

The order was then discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





No. PLace. SuBJEOT. 








128 |ExcLanp—Morecambe Bay Light-Vessel Establishment of Fog-SignaL 


129 » East Coast — Newarp Teed Alteration in Light and Fog-Signal. 
180 is Goodwin Light-Vessel Alteration in Light 

181 » Margate Jetty New Light Established. 

132 | Francze—Brest New Pier Light Established. 

133 » North Coast—Ehbiens New Beacon. 

134 » Marseille Farther as to Harbour Lights. 

135 | NerHeRLanps—North Sea Ship Oanal Alteration of Leading Lights, &e. 
136 | Germany—Jade Rivet New Lights Established. 

137 | Denmanx — Kattegat — Trindelen Light- | Establishment of Fog-Sigual. 

138 »  Sound—Nordre-Riése i geis Temporary Light. 

139 | SwepEx—Bredgrund Shoal Discovered. 

140 | Spamv—East Coast—Carthagena Temporary Light. 

141 13 Cape Mayor Alteration in Lights. 

142 | Corsica—St. Florent Gulf—Mortella Point | New Light to be Exhibited. 

148 } AprraTic—Fiume As to Entering the Port. 

144 »  Pelagosa Alteration of Light. 

145 | Turxey—Dardanelles and Bosphorus Lights exeoeee soe elds 
146 | Brack Sza—Odessa and the Dnieper Further Regulations as to approach, 
147 | Arica —Gulf of Aden—Port Berbereh Intended New Light. 

148 | Cuina—Yang-tze-Kiang New Buoy Established. 

149 +» Formosa Island—Anping Sand Banks. 

150 »»  Hai-tan Strait—Ashuelot Rocks | Positions Defined. 

151 | Easter~ Agcuireraco— Boe Islands Reefs. 

152 - e, Java—North Coast | Proposed New Lights. 

153 | Inp1sa—Indus River—Hajamri Mouth Extension of Bank, 

1564 | InpIaw ARCHIPELAGO—Sumatra Shoals. 

155 | SourH Amuertca—Valparaiso Shoals. 


156 | Unirep States — Maryland — Leading | New Day Mark. 
Point—Patapeco River 
157 | Nova Scorra~—Holly Point—Isasc Har- | Alteration of Light, 


bour 
168 | NewrounpLanp—Toulingnuet Island Light | Position of Light. 


159 | CamaDa—Cape Breton — Petit de Le New Light Established. 
° et 


160 ws Lake Superior—Nepigon Bay | New Light Established. 
161 = Lake Huron — Great puck N ew Light Established. 
sland 
162 Pe Lake Huron — Southampton | New Leading Lights Established, 


Harbour 
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128.—Enetanp.— West Coast.—Morecambe Bay.—Fog-Signal. 
—A fog-signal has been established on board the Morecambe 
bay light-vessel, which, during foggy weather, will give one blast 
every two minutes. 

129.—EncLanp.—East Coast.—Newarp Light-vessel.—The three 
fixed lights in the Newarp light-vessel have been discontinued, 
and one white revolving light in lieu thereof is now exhibited. 
The new light shows three flashes in quick succession, followed by an 
interval of 86 seconds of darkness, the whole revolution occupying 
one minute. Elevation of light, 86 feet above the sea. The three 
masts and balls will remain as heretofore for a mark by day. 
Also, the fog-signal on board this vessel has been changed from 
one blast every 10 seconds to three blasts in quick succession 
every two minutes. 

180.—EncLanp.— East Coast.— Goodwin Light-vessel.—The 
three fixed lights in the Goodwin light-vessel have been dis- 
continued, and one white revolving light in lieu thereof is now 
exhibited. The new light shows three flashes in quick succession, 
followed by an interval of 86 seconds of darkness, the whole 
revolution occupying one minute. Elevation of light, 86 feet above 
the sea. The three masts and balls will remain as heretofore for a 
mark by day. 

181.—Enauanp.—East Coast.—Margate Jetty Light.—The ex- 
tension of Margate jetty being completed, as far as navigation is 
concerned, a new green light is placed 67 yards northward of the 
old position. 

182.—F rance.—WNorth-West Coast.—Brest.—A fixed white light 
is now shown from the end of the east pier at the Commercial 
port of Brest. The light is elevated about 22 feet above high 
water and should be visible about 74 miles. A red light is shown 
from the west end of the south pier. 

183.—France.—North Coast.—Ehbiens Anchorage.—A red 
beacon has been placed on the Roche aux Grands, which is situa- 
ted in one of the channels leading from Lancieux to Guildo bay. 
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184.—F rance. — Marseille. — With reference to Notice to 
Mariners, No. 105, in our May number, notice has been given that 
the lights therein described are now exhibited. Also, that the 
directions for entering the National basin from the northward, 
contained in the notice above referred to, are still to be observed. 

135.—NeETHERLANDS.—North Sea Ship Canal.—Noordzehaven.— 
It is intended to establish two fixed white lights in lieu of the red 
and white leading lights at present exhibited at the canal entrance 
(Ymuiden) Noordzehaven ; and they will be exhibited from towers 
now in course of construction, and will be so placed, that when in 
line they will lead in mid-channel through the outer harbour. 
During the construction of these light towers, the inner leading 
light (fixed white), will be temporarily replaced by a jized white 
light, shown from a Jantern on a mast, seaward of its present posi- 
tion but in the same line of direction with the outer red leading 
light (S.E. by E.) 

Note.—lIn addition to the above leading lights ; there have also 
been exhibited since December, 1876, four lights from lanterns, of 
which, the two red lights in line indicate the north side, and the 
two blue lights in line the south side, of the harbour entrance; 
these lights in line lead respectively about 16 feet clear of the 
outer moles. The two outermost of these smaller leading lights 
are exhibited from the mole heads; the‘ two inner ones, at the 
entrance of the inner harbour of the canal. The channel through 
the outer harbour (kept constantly dredged) is marked on the 
north side by five black buoys, and on the south side by five white 
buoys. On the southern mole head there is an iron pillar, useful 
as a day mark, but from which as yet no light is exhibited. 

186.—Germany.—Jade River.—Schillighorn and Varelersiel 
Lights.—Two lights placed vertically are now shown from a 
tower erected on Groden point, near Schillighirn, on the west 
bank of the Jade. The upper light is fixed red, elevated about 
68 feet above high water, and visible about 12 miles between the 
bearings of N. 113°.E. and N. 514° E. round by north, and 
9 miles between N. 513° E. and 8S. 274° EH. round by east. The 
lower (leading) light is fixed white, shown from a window about 
50 feet above high water, and visible 11 miles between the 
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bearings of 8. 283° E. and S. 25°E., or only in the navigable part 
of the channel, the light not being visible outside. The tower is 
round, of iron, placed on a stone pedestal, and painted brown. 
Position 58° 42’ 15” N., 8° 1’ 61” E. 

Varelersiel Lights.—Two lights are also shown vertically 
from a tower similar to that at Schillighorn, erected on the 
bank to the north of the Vareler internal lock. The upper light 
is fixed red, elevated about 90 feet above high water, and visible 
18 miles between the bearings of N. 89° W. and N. 18° E., and 
between N. 163° E. and N.69°E. The lower (leading) light is 
fixed white, elevated about 78 feet above high water, and visible 
18 miles between N. 163°. and N.18°E. in the navigable part 
of the channel, between the south of Genius bank and Wilhelms- 
haven road. This light is visible only in the channel. 

Note.—Vessels should not pass directly from the Schillighorn . 
leading light to that of Varelersiel light, because the point of 
intersection of these lights is to the eastward of the channel. 
This passage will ultimately be improved by a floating light on 
the Genius bank, and a modification of the Hoheweg light. 
Position lat. 58° 24’ 51” N., long. 8°11’ 8” E.. At Schillighorn 
there are a signal station and telegraph for the purpose of com- 
municating by the International Code of Signals. 

187.—Denmark.—Jog-Signal tn the Kattegat.—The fog-signal 
at Trindelen light-vessel will give two blasts in quick succession 
every two minutes. In case of accident to the engine, the gong 
will be sounded as formerly. The light, as well as the ball from 
the masthead, will be shown from the mizenmast. 

188. —Denmuark.—Sound.—Nordre-Rise.—A lighter and two 
barges are now anchored off the lighthouse in course of construc- 
tion at Nordre-Rése ; each shows a ized white light, about 6 feet 
above the deck ; the two vertical fixed lights close to the founda- 
tions of the lighthouse will remain. ~ 

1389.—Swepen.—Bredgrund Shoal.—A shoal has recently been 
discovered on the west side of Bredgrund, in 19 feet of water. 
For the present it has been marked by a buoy and a red flag. 

140.—MEpITERRANEAN.—Spain.— Carthagena.—A temporary red 
fixed light is shown from the extremity of the mole at Navidad, in 
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place of that recently destroyed by the sea. The light is shown 
from a post about 16 feet above the jetty, but is only visible at 
the distance of 7 cables between west and north, and 1} miles 
over the remaining points of the compass from north to west, 
round by south. 

141.—Sprain.—Cape Mayor.—Owing to a derangement of the 
apparatus the duration of the eclipses are only fifty-three seconds, 
in place of one minute. 

142.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Corsica.—St. Florent Gulf.—Mortella 
Point.—A light is now exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected 
on Mortella point, west side of entrance to St. Floreat gulf. It is 
a flashing white light, showing a flash every four seconds, 140 feet 
above the sea, and visible 14 miles. The lighthouse, 38 feet high, 
is of brick, with dwelling detached. Position as given, lat. 42° 48’ 
10” N., long. 9° 15’ 20” E. 

148.—Apruiatic.—Approach to Fiume at Night.—In consequence 
of the extension of the harbour works, vessels should not enter 
port Fiume in dark nights without the assistance of an experienced 
pilot ; strangers, without a pilot, should either anchor or secure to 
one of the buoys in the road. 

144,—Apaiatic.— Pelagosa Island.—The fixed and flashing light 
on Pelagosa Island is now varied by a flash every half minute, 
instead of by a flash every minute. 

145.— MEpDITERRANEAN.— Regulations for Closing the Navigation 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus at Night.—Caution.—(1.) The 
Navigation of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus is closed to all 
vessels, without exception, during the night (from sunset to sun- 
rise). (2.) The lights in these straits, with the exception of 
Anatolia and Roumili lights at the Black Sea entrance to the 
Bosphorus ; and of Koum Kaleh and Seddul Bahr lights at the 
southern entrance to the Dardanelles, will be discontinued. The 
four above-mentioned lights may also be extinguished by the order 
of the military commanders. (8.) Firing guns, cannon in foggy 
weather, or an alarm signal is absolutely forbidden. 

146.—Buack Srea.—Regulations for the approach to Odessa and 
the Dnieper.—Caution.—Additional submarine mines having been 
laid down in Odessa bay since 24th April, entering or leaving 
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Odessa harbour will only be allowed on the following conditions :— 
(1.) Vessels bound to Odessa must stop off Middle fountain (cape 
Fontana), where they will be met by Russian officers with crews, 
who will take charge of the vessel, having previously ascertained 
that her papers are in order. (2.) The master of the vessel will 
be required to guarantee for himself, crew, and passengers, that 
they will not appear on deck, nor watch through the ports or 
scuttles the course pursued, until the harbour is reached. (8.) A 
similar guarantee will have to be given by masters of vessels leav- 
ing the harbour. (4.) Should vessels of war appear off Odessa 
bay, in such positions that the pilotage of vessels through the 
channel from the harbour could be observed, the Russian authorities 
will require them to withdraw for a certain time to a sufficient 
distance, in order that the vessels may be piloted out; and until 
this request is fulfilled, unforeseen by International Marine Law, 
but indispensably called for by the present conditions of warfare 
with torpedoes, no foreign vessel will be allowed to leave the har- 
bour. Navigation of the Dnieper.—Vessels entering the Dnieper 
are prohibited from anchoring between the following points :—On 
the Western side, between Souvaroff lighthouse and the black 
beacon at the end of Kinburn Spit ; on the Eastern side, within a 
line between Ochakoff church and the Northern extremity of the 
Liman Battery. Vessels entering or leaving the Dnieper are 
required, before passing the above-mentioned places, to await the 
arrival of an officer from one of the guardships stationed at either 
side of the entrance. 

147.—Arrica.—North-East Coast.—Gulf of Aden.—A light is 
exhibited from a lighthouse on Tamar point, port Berbereh. The 
light will be jized white, elevated 76 feet above high water, and 
should be visible 14 miles. 

Note.—By keeping the light well open to the eastward of South 
(Mag. ), the spit off Tamar point will be avoided. 

148.—Cuiwa.— Yang-tze-kiang.—Drinkwater Point.—A buoy, 
with red and black horizontal stripes, surmounted by a black 
globular cage, has been moored in the North channel, in 5} fathoms 


at low water springs, 154 miles W. 4 N. from the Sha-wei-shan 
lighthouse. 
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Directions,—Entering by ‘this channel, when 8 miles from the 
lighthouse bring it to bear E. 3 N. and keep it so until you have in- 
creased the distance to 8 miles, then steer directly towards the buoy. 

149.—Curna Sea.— Formosa Island.—Anping.—Two sand banks 
which uncover at low water, have been discovered 2 miles north- 
ward of the anchorage of Anping, and about } of a mile from the 
coast. 

150.—Cuimna.—Hai-tan Straits.—Ashuelot Rocks.—The follow- 
ing information relative to Ashuelot rocks, in the southern part of 
Hai-tan strait, has been made public. Ashuelot rocks consist of two 
‘pinnacles, lying east and west, distant 65 yards from each other. 
The Western pinnacle has 4 feet over it at low water spring tides, 
with 6 fathoms close around, and bears N. 26° E. from the summit 
of Pass island, distant 6 cables, and 8. 78° W. from the centre of 
Low island, distant 2 cables. The Eastern pinnacle has 1} fathoms 
over it, with 6 fathoms close around. A detached rock with 8} 
fathoms over it, lies N.W. by N., half a cable from the Western 
pinnacle. 

Note.—This foul ground should be carefully avoided :—Station 
island kept open of the point inside Junk Sail rock leads through 
the channel westward of Ashuelot rocks. 

151.—Eastern Ancurpetaco.— Boe Islands.—Capt. Jacob B. 
Brown, of the American barque Agate, writes to the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette, as follows :—‘‘ On a voyage from New 
York for Shanghai, Jan. 25, 1877, the barque Agate struck 
upon reefs off Boe islands, which, in the latest charts, are laid 
down as deep water. These islands are laid down in 1° 10’ S., 
and 129° 20’ E. There are various reefs making off from 
Boe Islands, extending, by good observation, to 1° 14} 6.; 
depth of water, 2, 2}, 241, and 8 fathoms. Most of the islands 
appear to be connected by coral reefs. This group of islands lies in 
the direction of E.S.E. and W.N.W. A rock appears from the 
masthead between the Boe islands and Popa, about four miles from 
the former. I should recommend extreme caution in navigating 
about these islands. There is a safe anchorage between the two 
westward of the reefs in 12 fathoms of water. I think it would be 
desirable that some book should be published designating such 
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places among the various islands of the eastern passage as are 
settled by Europeans, and where a ship can repair in case of 
disaster ; also character of natives, and places where it is safe for 
boats to go in case of total loss, and other particulars as far as known.”’ 

[The Boe islands are in the southern part (on the east side) of 
the Gillolo passage which has never been regularly surveyed, and 
therefore requires to be navigated with caution. Until a survey of 
the passage has been made, all information respecting the numerous 
islands and islets in it will be very acceptable to those who use it 
when bound to or from China. Capt. Brown’s note on the Boe 
islands is to the point, and adds something to our knowledge of 
the locality. It is, however, to be remarked that when islands are 
laid down in rude outline and without soundings in their vicinity, 
the inference to be drawn therefrom is that little is known concern- 
ing them, and it must not be assumed that they have deep water 
around them.—Ep.] . 

152.—EHastErRnN ARcHIPELAGO.—Java.—North Coast.—It is pro- 
posed to establish a harbour light at Iapara. The light will be 
fixed red, shown from an iron post 89 feet high. It is also 
proposed to establish a harbour light at Joana. The light will be 
fixed white, shown from an iron post, visible from seaward through 
an arc of 270°, 

158,—Inp1a.—- West Coast.—Indus River.—The following infor- 
mation relative to the banks off the mouths of the Indus river has 
recently been published. The edge of the shoal water extending 
off the Hajamri mouth is 8} miles seaward of the position shown 
by the survey made in 1867, being now in lat. 24° 4’ 20” N., 
and long. 67° 11’ 50” KE. 

Note.—Vessels navigating this part of the coast, should ap- 
proach the bank with caution; the depth of 10 fathoms at low 
water will be found about 2 miles from the edge of the shoal 
ground. The bank off the Kukiwari mouth does not appear to 
have materially extended. 

154.—Inpran ArcuipeLaGco.—Shoals off Sumatra.—(1.) The 
shoal, marked doubtful on the chart, near Pulo Assoe, on the West 
of Sumatra, has been proved to exist: it extends 14 miles N.N.E. 
from Pulo Assoe. (2.) A rock awash, and which breaks in moderate 
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weather, has been discovered in Lagoendy strait, South coast of 
Sumatra, 8. 24° E. 295 yards from Tanjong Blantong (?) 
155.—Sourm Aserica. — West Coast. — Valparaiso. — Sunken 
Rocks.—Captain Luis Pomar, in charge of the Hydrography of 
Valparaiso, has determined the position of two rocks under water, 
off Angeles Point. The first is situated N. 61° W. from the light- 
house, and distant 806 yards from the nearest shore: it has 11} 
feet water over it at low tide, and is about 16 feet in diameter. 
The second rock has the same depth of water over it, and is on the 
same bearing, but 55 yards further out. These rocks are marked 
by broken water, in very bad weather, but the sea does not break 
over them at ordinary times and in moderate weather, making 
them very dangerous, on account of the usual practice which sail- 
ing vessels have of rounding Angeles Point very closely, so as to 
get well to windward on entering the Bay of Valparaiso. No 
vessel ought to approach the point within a less distance than 
24 cables until the light-tower bears to the southward of 8.E. ; 
then they may keep up to pass the Baja closely, which rock should 
not be approached nearer than halfa cable. A buoy is about to 
be placed to mark the new dangers. 
156.—Unitep States.—Maryland.—Day Mark at Leading 
Point Lighthouse, Patapsco River.—For the purpose of making it 
more readily discernible in the day-time, a mast, surmounted by a 
black ball, has been erected immediately behind the lighthouse at 
Leading point, the rear beacon of the Brewerton channel range, 
Patapsco river, Maryland. It shows about 15 feet above the tower. 
157.—Nova Scotia.—South East Coast.—Holly Point, Isaac 
Harbour.—F rom 1st May, 1877, the following alteration will be 
made in Holly point light, west side of entrance to Isaac harbour; 
viz. :—Two jfized white lights, placed vertically, 20 feet.apart, will 
be exhibited. The fixed red light now exhibited will be discon- 
tinued. Position as given, lat. 45°10’ 15” N., long. 61° 89’ 0” W. 
158.—NEwrounDLanp.—Notre Dame Bay.—Toulinguet Island 
Light.—Caution.—The Long point revolving light is the north 
extreme of Toulinguet island; and that the north-west extreme of 
the island, heretofore known as Long point, is now known as 
Lower head ; the light, therefore, is in lat. 49° 41’ 80” N., long. 
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54° 470" W.; instead of lat. 49° 41’N., long. 54° 49’ W., as pre- 
viously given. 

159.—Canapa.— Petit de Grat Inlet Lighthouse.—A lighthouse 
has been erected on Big Arrow island, 8.K. of Madame island, 
Cape Breton, to guide vessels into the Harbour of Petit de Grat 
inlet, lat. 45° 29’ 25” N., long. 60° 57’ 46” W. The light is 
fized red, elevated about 38 feet above high water, and is visible 
10 miles. The building, of wood, white, consists of a square 
tower, 31 feet high, with keeper’s dwelling attached. 

160.—Can apa.— Lamb Island.—A lighthouse on the summit of 
Lamb island, lake Superior, guides vessels to the western entrance 
of Nepigon bay. Lat. 48°86’ 25” N., long. 88° 22'15” W. The 
light is fixed white, elevated 90 feet above water mark, and visible 
17 miles. The building is of wood, white, and consists of a square 
tower 46 feet high, with a keeper’s dwelling attached. 

161.—Canapa.—Great Duck Island Lighthouse.—A lighthouse 
on the S.W. point of Great Duck Island, Lake Huron, shows a 
revolving light, 64 feet above the water, visible 13 miles, and show- 
ing one red flash and two white flashes every two minutes, the flashes 
attaining their greatest brilliancy every forty seconds. The light- 
house of wood, painted white, consists of a square tower, 54 feet high, 
with a dwelling attached, lat. 45° 87’ 12” N., long. 82° 56’ 10” W. 

162.—Canapa.—Southampton Harbour Range Lights.—Two 
leading lights indicate the northern entrance to the harbour. The 
front light, on the eastern extremity of the western breakwater 
pier, is distant N.E. by E. 2,800 feet from the lighthouse on 
Chantry Island. Lat. 44° 80’ 5” N., long. 81° 22’ 50” W. It is 
on an open framed square tower, 25 feet high, painted white. The 
light is a fired white light, elevated 29 feet above water mark, 
shows red to northward and white inside the harbour; visible 7 
miles. The back light, S. 3 EK. 6,800 feet from the front one, on 
the shore south of the landing pier, is on an enclosed square tower 
28 feet high, painted white. The light is fized white, elevated 34 
feet above water mark, and is visible 10 miles. The depth of the 
water in the channel having been reported to be only about 14 feet 
in ordinary weather, it is not sufficient for safe navigation in stormy 
weather. 
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Hyproarapnuio NoticES RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE HynpRo- 
GRAPHIO OrFice, ADMIRALTY. 


No. 10.—EneLanp.—Solway Firth.—Revision of Sailing Direc- 
tions by Staff Commander J. H. Kerr, R.N. 

No. 11.—New Gutnea.—South East Coast.—Information derived 
from journals of the Rev. Messrs. Macfarlane and Lawes, of 
the mission steam-vessel Ellangowan, 

No. 12.—Arrica.—South and East Coasts.—Information respecting 
Kowie river, Delagoa bay, Inhambane river, Kilwa Kivinga, 
and Lamo bay. 

No. 18.—Paocrrto.— Fiji Islands.—Information relating to Nandi 
bay, in the island of Viti Levu, by Lieutenant W. U. Moore, 
of H.M. surveying schooner Alacrity. 





Cuarts, dc., lately Published by the Hydrographic Office, 
Admiralty, and sold by the Agent, J. D. Potter, 81, Poultry, 


and 11, King Street, Tower Hill, E.C. 
No, Scale, s. & 


860 p—E m= 0°75 Bermuda islands, with plans of, 

The Narrows and St. George 

harboar, Grassy bay and Ireland 

island . sia 7 2 6 
768 a d= 20 West India islands and Carribbean 

sea, sheet 8, comprising the 

coast of Central America with 

the off-lying dangers extending 


to Jamaica... ove . 2 0 
412 pe m= 8:0 _ Australia, east coast ey 
river ... ve me . 2 6 
1448 pe m= 29 Gibraltar bay _... se .- 2 6 
691 3 m= 2:0 Torres strait :—Normanby sound 
and Prince of Wales channel... 1 6 
289 A plan of Indian cove has been added, 
1378 A sketch plan of Ushuwia harbour do. 
2827 <A plan of Gazelle harbour do. 
1105 -A plan of Victoria bay in New Guinea do. 
1335 A plan of Lobos de Tierra do. 
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Orric1aL Inquiries at Home, 1877. 
(This List is completed to the 18th of each Month.) 


27. Mary Ridley, barque; built at Sunderland in 1851; owned 
by W. Gardner, South Shields; tonnage, 411; Newcastle to 
Malaga; ballast ; abandoned, Jan. 81, off Spurn Point. Ordered 
Feb. 8, and held at South Shields, Feb. 26 to April 18, before 
Yorke, Stip. Mag. Hight and Wilson, N.A. Ship prematurely 
abandoned, and master showed culpable indifference. Certificate 
cancelled, 

81. Artos, s.s.; built at South Stockton, 1869; owned by H. 
Briggs and Son, Hull; tonnage, 1,470 and 1,175; Alexandria to 
Hull; cotton seed; stranded Feb. 4, Hasboro’ Sand. Ordered 
Feb. 12, and held at Hull, April 17 to 21, before Travis, Stip. 
Mag. Knox and Ward, N.A. Distance overrun, and lead 
neglected. Certificate of master suspended 8 months. 

42. Colombo, 8.8., of Hull; built at Hull in 1872; owned by 
Thomas Wilson, Sons & Co.; tonnage, 2,624 and 1,696; from 
Hull to New York ; general cargo; ship and all hands disappeared. 
Ordered Feb. 24, and held at Hull, April 18 to 17, before Travis, 
Stip. Mag. Foster, N.A., and Ravenhill, E.A. No conclusion 
arrived at; remarks made as to size and strength of hatchways. 

48. Alexandra, 8.8., of Dublin; built at Stockton in 1868; 
owned by Palgrave & Co., Dublin; tonnage, 581 and 368; Cadiz 
to Liverpool ; wine ; foundered in tow, with 7 of a salvage party, 
off Copeland, Jan 8. Ordered March 8, and held at Liverpool, 
May 1 to 4, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner. Holt and 
Wilson, N.A. Master reprimanded for careless navigation. 
Captains Morrison and Jeulon, of the Salvage Association, held 
responsible for the loss of ship and 7 lives. 

51: David G. Fleming, ship, of Liverpool ; built at St. John’s, 
N.B., 1853 ; owned by W. Wright, 2, Drury Buildings, Liverpool ; 
tonnage, 1,167; Liverpoul to Mobile; salt in bags; stranded and 
lost, Jan. 1, Culorndo Neef. Ordered March 5, and held at Liver- 
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pool, April 10 to 18, before Rafiles, Stip. Mag. Grant and 
Nicolas, N.A. Master erred in judgment, but there were no 
sailing directions on board, and only a small scale chart. 

57. Prince, s.8., Glasgow ; built at Glasgow in 1868 ; owned 
by D. Reid, Glasgow ; tonnage, 493 and 313; Middlesbrough to 
Grangemouth ; pig iron; foundered, and all hands lost, Dec. 8, 
1876, at entrance to the Tyne. Ordered March 14, and held at 
Middlesbrough, April 19 to 28, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner. 
Forster, N.A., and Ravenhill, E.A. Problematical cause, shifting 
of cargo in the forehold. 

61. Brigadier, 3.8., of Newcastle; built at Jarrow in 1855; 
owned by the Tyne Shipping Company; tonnage, 455 and 298 ; from 
Copenhagen to Newcastle ; stock ; stranded, March 16, at Knobben 
Reef, Cattegat. Ordered March 28, and held at South Shields, 
April 16 to 20, before Yorke, Stip. Mag. Pickard and Castle, N.A. 
Doubtful whether master acted wisely in pursuing course under 
the circumstances ; but Court expressed no opin on that point, 
as it formed no part of the charge. 

68. Thistle, s.s., of Grangemouth; built at South Shields in 
1874; owned by J. Crawford, Stirling, N.B.; tonnage, 332 and 
218; Middlesborough to Grangemouth; 440 tons pig iron ; stranded 
and lost, March 31, Foggot Rock. Ordered April 7, a held at 
Leith, April 18 to 21, before Wilkie and Macintosh, J.P. Grant 
and Beasley, N.A. Master to blame for leaving deck without 
giving definite orders, and mate for not taking cross-bearings. 
Certificate of master suspended 3 months, and mate 6 months. 

64. Foyle, s.s., of Londonderry ; built at Willington Quay in 
1872; owned by M. Murphy, Dublin; tonnage, 820 and 199; 
Maryport to Swansea ; 860 tons pig iron; stranded, April 4, at 
St. Helens, Cumberland. Ordered April 7, and held at Belfast, 
April 19 to 28, before O'Donnel, Judge. Burney and Holt, N.A. 
Neglect of lead. Certificate of master suspended 8 months. 

65. Cambridgeshire, 8.8., of Wisbeach ; built at Sunderland in 
1869 ; owned by T. G. Beatley, East India Chambers ; tonnage, 
“729 and 579; Newcastle to Hamburgh; coals; stranded and 
lost, March 29, entrance to the Elbe. Ordered April 7, and held 
at South Shields, April 19 to 24, before Yorke, Stip. Mag. 

t 2 
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Castle and Pickard, N.A. Fnoll speed in a fog. Master 
censured. 

68. Duchess, s.s,, of Glasgow; built at Hebburn in 1858 ; owned 
by Barr and Fawcett, Glasgow ; tonnage, 193 and 115; Ardrossan 
to Fleetwood ; pig iron ; stranded and fuundered, April 14, More- 
cambe Bay. Ordered April 18, and held at Glasgow, April 27 to 
May 1, before Maclean and Paterson, J.P. Grant and Ward, N.A. 
Error of judgment in navigation, and prematurely abandoned her. 
Certificate of master suspended 9 months. 

69. Menani, steam-tug, of London; tonnage, 195 and 96; from 
Port Glasgow to Bangkok; stranded, March 8, on Farisan Island, 
Red Sea. Ordered April 19, and held at Westminster, May 9, 
before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner. Beasley and Pickard, N.A. 
Master reprimanded for want of skill in navigation. 

72. Mutlah, barque, North Sbiclds; built in 1856; owned by 
J. M. Henderson, Amble; tonnage, 686; Liverpool to Bombay ; 
coal; stranded, 18 lives lost, April 16, near Tuskar. Ordered 
April 21, and held at Liverpool, May 7 to 10. Stranding due to 
drunkenness of master, who was drowned. 





OrFic1aL Inquiries ABROAD. 

Guiding Star, ketch, and Starling, schooner, of Hobart Town ; 
collision off Coast of Tasmania, February 8, 1877. Inquiry held 
at Hobart Town, February 5, 1877. Master of Starling did not 
follow steering and sailing rules. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 

Glenlora, barque, of Southampton ; stranded on reef off Rangitoto 
Island, January 17, 1877. Inquiry held at Auckland, N.Z., 
February 9 and 12, 1877. Master censured for negligent naviga- 
tion ; second officer also censured. 

Pioneer, ketch, of Sydney; wrecked on rocks at entrance of 
River Tweed, N.S.W. Inquiry held at Sydney, N.S.W., February 
12, 1877. Vessel lost through stress of weather. 

Invererne, London; foundered off Cape Horn, Jan. 1, 1877. 
Inquiry held at Sourabaya, Feb. 20, 1877. Casualty pitribaranle 


to careless stowing of wheat in bugs. 
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Cheviot, brigantine; stranded at the Biminis, on March 8, 
1877. Inquiry held at Alice Town, Cape Colony, March 10, 1877. 
Casualty purely accidental. 

Ann Chaddock, schooner, of Liverpool; stranded on Quibolga 
Beach, in the roadstead off Port of Constitucion, February 22, 1877. 
Naval Court held at Valparaiso, March 5, 1877. Master repri- 
manded for not taking proper precautions. 

Margaret Wylte, of Glasgow ; stranded on the Roccas. Naval 
Court held at Rio Grande do Norte, March 29, 1877. Master 
exonerated. 





Export oF GRAIN FROM Paruippopotis.—The Board of Trade 
have received from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Constantinople, reporting 
that the exportation of grain from the Province of Philippopolis 
will be prohibited until the next harvest. 


Customs TarirF oF THE NETHERLANDS.—The Board of Trade 
have received from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
translation of a Dutch law of April 6 last, introducing various 
modifications into the Customs’ Tariff of the Netherlands. The 
law, which will come into force on July 1 next, increases the 
duties on wood-spirit and its compounds, re-arranges the duties on 
various liquids prepared from or with alcohol, removes from the 
tariff a number of articles hitherto chargeable with duty, abolishes 
the export duty on rags, &c. The translation may be seen on 
application at the Statistical and Commercial Department, 1, 
Whitehall. 


QuaRANTINE Notices.—Boarp or Trape, May 19, 1877.— 
The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Lisbon, stating that, in consequence of plague at Bagdad, 
all the Ports of the Persian Gulf are declared suspected of that 
disease since March 27 last.—The Port of Para has also been do-— 
clared infected with, and all the other Ports of that province sus- 
pected of, yellow fever since April 8 last. 
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PortucuEese Import Duties on Iron Tunes.—The Board of 
Trade have received from the Secretary of State for Forcign Affairs 
a translation of a Portuguese law of the 9th April last, altering the 
import duties levied on iron tubes imported into Portugal, which 
duties are henceforth to be as follows:—Cast iron tubes with a 
diameter of 0:2 m. or less, 10 reis per kilogramme ; cast iron tubes 
with a greater diameter than 0°2 m. up to 0°4m., 5 reis per kilo- 
gramme ; cast iron tubes of greater diameter than the above, 2 reis 
per kilogramme. 


MARINE INVENTIONS. 


Monthly List of Patents.—Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, 
C.E., Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 





ENGLISH.—APPLICATIONS. 


1648. William Phillips Thompson, C.E., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, Consulting Engineer and Patent Agent (a communi- 
cation in trust for Jas. H. Carpenter, New York). ‘‘ Improvements 
in or relating to apparatus for propelling and for steering screw 
steamers.” 

1646. Robert Rayne and Robert Charlton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
‘‘Improvements in apparatus or means for ascertaining and indi- 
cating the level or depth of water, or any liquid, in the holds of 
ships, and in other vessels or receptacles.” 

1655. John Adkin, Upper East Smithfield, London, Optician. 
‘¢ Improvements in the construction of mariners’ compasses.”’ 

1718. George Wilson Heath, Glen View House, Crayford. 
‘‘ Improvements in sextants and octants.”’ 

1743. Sir Joseph Whitworth, Baronet, Manchester. ‘‘ Im- 
provements in the manufacture of armour for ships and forts.” 

1752. George Thomas Blundell, Limchouse, London. ‘ Im- 
provements in valves for soil-pipes, scuppers, or other discharge- 
pipes in ships or other vessels.” 
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1775. D'Amora Pasquate, Turi, Italy. ‘An improved 
hammock for preventing sea-sickness.”’ 

1781. Cecil Perseval Stone, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London. ‘ Improvements in protecting vessels from the attack of 
the ‘ fish’ or other locomotive torpedo.”’ 

1786. William Henry Taplin, Penge. ‘‘Improved means of 
raising sunken vessels, or for preventing vessels from founder- 
ing.” 

1791. Gustave Adolphe Danet, Paris, and Charles George 
Viehoff, Brussels. ‘Improvements in the means and apparatus 
for ventilating compartments in vessels, carriages, buildings, and 
other structures by the employment of cooled, dried, and 
filtered air.’’ 

1808. Robert Edward Crickitt, 84, Craven Street, Strand, 
London. ‘Improvements in appliances or apparatus for reducing 

riction in screw and paddle shafts, and other rotating axles.” 

1839. Jonathan Jopling, Bishopwearmouth. ‘Improved ap- 
paratus for propelling and steering vessels.” 

1855. Alexander Carnegie Kirk and Edmund Hunt, Glasgow. 
‘‘ Improvements in screw propellers.” 

1861. Edward Richards, Barrow-in-Furness. ‘‘ Improvements 
in sliding-seats of rowing-boats.”’ 


PATENTS PUBLISHED. 


8892. John Wm. Rogers, Liverpool, Master Mariner. ‘‘Im- 
provement in means or apparatus for operating boats on shipboard.” 
The inventor attaches the davits to toothed quadrants pivotted to the 
deck. By turning a handle actuating a wormwheel gearing into 
the quadrant, the boat is lifted clear of the deck, and when over 
the water, is lowered in the usual way. 

8406. Jacob Sturton Johnson, Okchampton, Devon, and John 
St. John Stukeley Johnson, Saltash. ‘‘ Improved apparatus for 
detaching or disengaging boats from davit tackle at sea, or else- 
where.”” The hooks taking the tackle links are jointed and 
attached to an upright bar under the two ond thwarts. The hooks 
are held in position when the boat is suspended by two slotted 
plates connected by two rods and levers. Pulling a cord attached 
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to the levers disengages the slotted plates from the hook ends, and 
the hooks are freed from the tackle rings. 

8452, Sir William Thomson, Knt., Glasgow. ‘‘ Improvements 
in apparatus for navigational deep-sea soundings.’ This consists 
of a glass tube closed at one end and open at the other, and pro- 
vided with a preparation which marks the portion of the interior 
which has been occupied by air, under the pressure experienced 
by the depth to which it descends by an arrangement of windlass. 
Soundings can be taken by this instrument from a ship in 
motion. 

8490. Archibald Macpherson, Glasgow. ‘‘New or improved 
apparatus for lowering and disengaging ship’s boats.” The 
vertical parts of the davits are supported and partly rotate in 
bearings vertically superposed. The two are connected by a 
horizontal shaft and bevel wheels, and a second horizontal shaft, 
carrying three rollers or barrels, revolves and winds the rope of 
the blocks and falls. The first shaft carries a hand-wheel, by 
which the davits are simultaneously moved out; the lower shaft 
is revolved by the boat’s weight pulling on the outer barrels or 
drums, and by letting go the hand-rope wound on the middle 


drum. 
BELGIUM. 


41948. W. Hamilton and Brerig. ‘‘ Detecting leaks in vessels.” 
41999. A. Huet. ‘‘ Improvements in constructing and pro- 
_ pelling vessels.” 

AMERICAN. 


183265. G. W. Isaacs, jun., New Orleans. ‘‘ Swinging out- 
riggers for row-boats.” The swinging outriggers, operated upon 
by the oars, assist (or are supposed to assist) in propelling the 
boat by means of levers connected with mechanism in the boat. 
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Action or SutpaHur upon Inon.—The following paragraph has 
been communicated to us by the Secretary of the Australian 
and New Zealand Underwriters’ Association :—‘' The Glengairn 
lately arrived from London, damaged some cargo. The natural 
damage was aggravated in this way: a large quantity of sulphur 
had been stowed in bulk; a quantity of water having got in the 
hold, the pumps for some time would not work; meanwhile the 
rolling of the vessel sent the water amongst the sulphur, the 
sulphur was diffused throughout the cargo, and in this way much 
unnecessary damage was done. A quantity of iron was mentioned 
as having been reduced to a heap of mud by the action of the 
water and the sulphur combined.” 


Rockets at Work.—The efficiency and simplicity of the rocket 
apparatus worked by Coastguard and Volunteers has again been | 
placed beyond question. At the wreck of the yacht Condor, on 
the Douglas Breakwater, on the evening of the 8th April, the 
rocket apparatus, worked by the Volunteer Life Company, was 
instrumental in saving fourteen lives. The wreck of the Guion 
steamer Dakotah, on the night of the 9th April, was peculiarly 
qualified to test the capability of the apparatus. The Dakotah 
was wrecked upon a rugged part of the Welsh coast, but although 
the night was dark, and the men were obliged to drag the cart 
over the fields and rocks, the apparatus was placed in position 
and communication effected by the first shot, in about a quarter of 
an hour after the first signal was exhibited on board the ship. 
The work of rescue then commenced, and a lady and her child 
were hauled ashore in the breeches buoy amidst the cheers of the 
spectators. Before daylight, nearly 200 of the passengers and 
crew of the Dakotah were landed by the apparatus without the 
occurrence of a single hitch or accident of any kind. The remainder 
escaped in the ship’s boats and the Bull Bay lifeboat. This 
remarkable service, conducted as it was on the face of a rocky 
and dangerous coast during a dark night, with the wind blowing 
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nearly a gale, seems to prove that the rocket apparatus, when 
properly handled, is almost equal to any emergency, and that the 
men of Amlwch are worthy rivals of their countrymen in the 
Rhondda mines. We hope that the promptitude and intelligence 
displayed by the Coastguard and Volunteers in this instance will 
be properly recognised. 


TRaIninc-sHies.—In the course of a lecture, recently delivered 
at Crosby Hall Chapel, Borough, for the benefit of the Clio, North 
Wales training-ship, Mr. Whalley, M.P., made some very inte- 
resting and suggestive remarks as to the necessity of adding some 
system of industrial education to the ordinary curriculum of our 
School Boards. We agree with the hon. gentleman that in no 
way can the three R’s of our schools be more usefully supple- 
mented than by three D’s—drill, discipline, and duty—and, in 
support of his opinion that these are best obtained through the 
medium of training-ships, he was able to cite such high autho- 
rities on the subject as Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, and to allude to the admirable conduct of the Goliath 
boys upon the occasion of the late destruction of their ship by | 
fire. The project of a Volunteer Navy, introduced in the latter 
portion of Mr. Whalley’s lecture, is, as he said, as yet a mere 
suggestion ; but it is certainly one deserving the discussion and 
support he claimed for it. Great things, as the lecturer showed, 
have been done in England by voluntary effort properly directed, 
and there can be little doubt that there is a vast amount of 
material in this gountry for a valuable auxiliary Naval Force, which 
only requires utilising. The subject altogether is one in which 
Mr. Whalley is known to take an earnest interest, and his remarks 
are worthy of careful consideration. The lecture was fully 
reported in The Navy of the 81st March. 


Sgamen’s Disorpitine.—“ If this matter were looked into, the 
good people on shore would be truly surprised how any ‘ gentle- 
man’ could take charge of a ship, and submit every day to cir- 
cumstances which no other person of tolerable education would 
put up with on shore. Indeed, the state of civilised society 
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forbids it; but we are actually placed without the pale of such 
rules of society, and are unworthy, apparently, of that considera- 
tion enjoyed by others who live under the same happy govern- 
ment. We aro, Mr. Editor, frequently—nay, continually—placed 
in that helpless state which that of no other description of people 
could be compared with ; a state that, to a man of proper feeling, 
renders the situation of a man in charge of a ship one of the most 
mortifying that can possibly be conceived. With the semblance of 
power—with the property and lives of others under his charge— 
the master of a British merchant ship, when he would exert the 
authority he should possess, finds his arm paralysed completely 
by any frivolous assertion of those he is supposed to command. 
Seamen are allowed to indulge in this opposition, and, being more 
cunning than formerly, are become well aware of the inefficacy 
of the law to hurt them, so that the government of a ship is now 
the mere shadow of a form.’’—(The above remarks were addressed 
to us in, and appeared in, our volume for the year 1837, or just 
forty years ago. Thereupon we made the following Editorial 
remarks :—‘‘ After all, the subject, if it is to be settled at all, 
must be settled by the Legislature. It is one which concerns the 
public, for the injury done to the owner, underwriter, &c., raises 
the market prices, as all loss of property, of whatever kind, is in 
fact a public loss.” It is curious how exceedingly opposite are 
these old letters and old remarks; but what is also curious is — 
that in the same old volume from which we have extracted the 
above will be found some of the very same suggestions that Mr. 
Plimsoll inserted in his now celebrated novel, called ‘‘ Our Seamen ; 
an Appeal.” Verily thereis nothing new under the sun. Old sug- 
gestions, like old garments, have only to crop up, after a decent 
lapse of time, and they will create a sensation. The advantaye 
is that the resuscitator is generally regarded as a genius. We do 
not, of course, mean to suggest that the proposals in ‘‘ An Appeal ”’ 
were not, to the mind of Mr. Plimsoll, purely original. But 
that strengthens our point—even original suggestions are not 
always new, and even foolish suggestions are not always original.) 
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THE SHIPMASTERS’ SOCIETY. | 








AL 2nd engineers who may require berths. The terms 
upon which names are registered are, that the appli- 
eants must be introduced by a member of the Society, that copies 
of testimonials (not to be returned) be handed to the Secretary, 
who will submit them for consideration of the Committee, and, if 
approved of, will register the names and inform all candidates 
when any vacancies are to be filled up. 

The first lecture in connection with nautical matters was 
delivered, on the 16th May, by Sir Wm. Thomson, on the 
Compass and Deep-Sea Sounding Machine, to # large audience. 
Mr. Donald Currie presided, and, in the course of his remarks, 
referred to the great inducement such lectures held out to the 
members of the Society to take an active interest in the scientific 
element of their profession, and to meet together at the pleasant 
rooms in Jeffrey's Square, St. Mary Axe, to talk over technical 
and professional matters. He also pointed out that it was entirely 
to the interest of a shipowner to support such an institution as the 
Shipmasters’ Society, as they were so very much uepenent upon 
the masters of their vessels. 

We are glad to see that the Society still continues to make 
decided progress. 
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